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CHAPTER  XCI. 

nUST    PERIOD    OF  THE    REIGN    OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT—SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THEBES. 

My  last  preceding  volume  ended  with  the  assas- 
sination of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  accession  of 
bis  son  Alexander  the  Great,  then  twenty  years  of 
age. 

It  demonstrates  the  altered  complexion  of  Gre-  state  of 
cian  history,  that  we  are  now  obliged  to  seek  for  Aii^der's 
marking  events  in  the  succession  to  the  Macedo-  a^J^dJIi^ 
nian  crown,  or  in  the  ordinances  of  Macedonian  ^^^l^ 
kings.     In  fact,  the  Hellenic  world  has  ceased  to  be  «>»»  ^*n»^ 
autonomous.     In  Sicily,  indeed,  the  free  and  con- 
stitutional march,   revived   by  Timoleon,  is  still 
destined  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer ;  but 
all  the  Grecian  cities  south  of  Mount  Olympus 
have   descended   into  dependents   of  Macedonia. 
Such   dependence,  established   as   a  fact   by  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  by  the  subsequent  vic- 
torious march  of  Philip  over  Peloponnesus,  was 
acknowledged  in  form  by  the  vote  of  the  Grecian 
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synod  at  Corinth.  While  even  the  Athenians  had 
been  compelled  to  concur  in  submission ,  Sparta 
alone,  braving  all  consequences,  continued  inflex- 
ible in  her  refusal.  The  adherence  of  Thebes  was 
not  trusted  to  the  word  of  the  Thebans,  but  ensured 
by  the  Macedonian  garrison  established  in  her 
citadel,  called  the  Kadmeia.  Each  Hellenic  city, 
small  and  great, — maritime,  inland,  and  insular — 
(with  the  single  exception  of  Sparta),  was  thus 
enrolled  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  list  of  subject- 
allies  attached  to  the  imperial  headship  of  Philip. 
uny»iii;ng  Under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  con- 
of  the  quered  Greece  loses  its  separate  course,  and  becomes 
influence  of  merged  in  that  of  conquering  Macedonia.  Never- 
^ufii^nce  theless,  there  are  particular  reasons  which  constrain 
on  Mace,  ^j^^  historiau  of  Grccce  to  carry  on  the  two  together 
for  a  few  years  longer.  First,  conquered  Greece 
exercised  a  powerful  action  on  her  conqueror — 
**  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit."  The  Mace- 
donians, though  speaking  a  laiiguage  of  their  own, 
had  neither  language  for  communicatingwith  others, 
nor  literature,  nor  philosophy,  except  Grecian  and 
derived  from  Greeks.  Philip,  while  causing  him* 
self  to  be  chosen  chief  of  Hellas,*  was  himself  not 
only  partially  hellenised,  but  an  eager  candidate  for 
Hellenic  admiration.  He  demanded  the  headship 
under  the  declared  pretence  of  satisfying  the  old 
antipathy  against  Persia.  Next,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  though  essentially  Macedonian,  operated 
indirectly  as  the  initiatory  step  of  a  series  of  events, 
diffusing  Hellenic  language  (with  some  tinge  of 
Hellenic  literature)  over  a  large  breadth  of  Asia, — 
opening  that  territory  to  the  better  observation. 
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in  some  degree  even  to  the  superintendence,  of  in- 
telligent Greeks — and  thos  producing  consequences 
important  in  many  ways  to  the  history  of  mankind. 
Lastly,  the  generation  of  free  Greeks  upon  whom 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  fell,  were  not  disposed  to 
lie  quiet  if  any  opportunity  occurred  for  shaking 
off  their  Macedonian  masters.  The  present  volume 
will  record  the  unavailing  efforts  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  which  Demosthenes  and  most  of  the  other 
leaders  perished. 

Alexander  (born  in  July  356  b.c),  like  his  father  Basitof 
Philip,  was  not  a  Greek,  but  a  Macedonian  and  character— 
Epirot,  partially  imbued  with  Grecian  sentiment  Ten^i"*'" 
and  intelligence.  It  is  true,  that  his  ancestors,  some 
centuries  before,  had  been  emigrants  from  Argos ; 
but  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had  long  lost  all  trace 
of  any  such  peculiarity  as  might  originally  have 
distinguished  them  from  their  subjects.  The  basis 
of  Philip's  character  was  Macedonian,  not  Greek : 
it  was  the  self-will  of  a  barbarian  prince,  not  the 
ingenium  civile^  or  sense  of  reciprocal  obligation 
and  right  in  society  with  others,  which  marked 
more  or  less  even  the  most  powerful  members  of  a 
Grecian  city,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical. 
If  this  was  true  of  Philip,  it  was  still  more  true  of 
Alexander,  who  inherited  the  violent  temperament 
and  headstrong  will  of  his  furious  Epirotic  mother 
Olympias. 

A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  named  Leonidas,  and  Boyhood 

A 1  •  J   T       •  1  a  •  1    *^^  educa- 

an  Akarnanian  named  Lysimacbus,  are  mentioned  tion  of 
as  the  chief  tutors  to  whom  Alexander's  childhood  ^'***"^®'- 
was  entrusted\     Of  course  the  Iliad  of  Homer  was 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  5,  6. 
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among  the  first  things  which  he  learnt  as  a  boy. 
Throughout  most  of  his  life,  he  retained  a  strong 
interest  in  this  poem,  a  copy  of  which,  said  to 
have  been  corrected  by  Aristotle,  he  carried  with 
him  in  his  military  campaigns.  We  are  not  told, 
nor  is  it  probable,  that  he  felt  any  similar  attach- 
ment for  the  less  warlike  Odyssey.  Even  as  a 
child,  he  learnt  to  identify  himself  in  sympathy 
with  Achilles, — his  ancestor  by  the  mother's  side, 
according  to  the  iEakid  pedigree.  The  tutor  Lysi- 
machus  won  his  heart  by  calling  himself  Phcenix — 
Alexander,  Achilles — and  Philip,  by  the  name  of 
Peleus.  Of  Alexander's  boyish  poetical  recitations, 
one  anecdote  remains,  both  curious  and  of  unques- 
tionable authenticity.  He  was  ten  years  old,  when 
the  Athenian  legation,  including  both  iEschines 
and  Demosthenes,  came  to  Pella  to  treat  about 
peace.  While  Philip  entertained  them  at  table,  in 
his  usual  agreeable  and  convivial  manner,  the  boy 
Alexander  recited  for  their  amusement  certain  pas- 
sages of  poetry  which  he  had  learnt — and  delivered, 
in  response  with  another  boy,  a  dialogue  out  of 
one  of  the  Grecian  dramas  ^ 
HereceiTei  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed 
insirucuon    ^^^^^  jjj^  iustruction   of  Aristotle,  whom  Philip 

expressly  invited  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  father 
Nikomachus  had  been  both  friend  and  physician 
of  Philip's  father  Amyntas.  What  course  of  study 
Alexander  was  made  to  go  through,  we  unfortu- 
nately cannot  state.  He  enjoyed  the  teaching  of 
Aristotle  for  at  least  three  years,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  ardour,  con- 

'  iSschineB  cont.  Timarch.  p.  167. 
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tracting  a  stroDg  attachment  to  his  preceptor.  His 
powers  of  addressing  an  audience,  though  not  so  well 
attested  as  those  of  his  father,  were  always  found 
sufficient  for  his  purpose :  moreover,  he  retained, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  fatiguing  Asiatic  campaigns, 
an  interest  in  Greek  literature  and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  Bariy  \yo\u 
his  father,  Alexander  first  took  part  in  active  ser-  and  m^u^ 
vice,  we  do  not  know.     It  is  said  that  once,  when  AiextLder 
quite  a  youth,  he  received  some  Persian  envoys  "^" . 
during  the  absence  of  his  fether ;  and  that  he  sur-  with  hu 
prised  them  by  the  maturity  of  his  demeanour,  as  F»nd\y 
well  as  by  the  political  bearing  and  pertinence  of   **~"*' 
bis  questions^     Though  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  340  B.C.  he  was  left  at  home  as  regent  while 
Philip  was  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus.     He  put  down  a  revolt  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Thracian  tribe  called  Msedi,  took  one  of 
thdr  towns,  and  founded  it  anew  under  the  title  of 
Alexandria ;  the  earliest  town  which  bore  that  name^ 
afterwards  applied  to  various  other  towns  planted 
by  him  and  by  his  successors.  In  the  march  of  Philip 
into  Greece  (338  b.c),  Alexander  took  part,  com- 
manded one  of  the  wings  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
and  is  said  to  have  first  gained  the  advantage  on 
his  side  over  the  Theban  sacred  band^. 

Yet  notwithstanding  such  marks  of  confidence 
and  cooperation,  other  incidents  occurred  pro- 
ducing bitter  animosity  between  the  father  and  the 
son.     By  his  wife  Olympias,  Philip  had  as  offspring 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  6, 

'  Phitarcli»  Alex.  9.    Justin  says  that  Alexander  was  the  companion 
of  his  hther  during  part  of  the  war  in  Thrace  (ix.  1). 
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Alexander  and  Kleopatra :  by  a  Thessalian  mistress 
named  Philinna,  he  had  a  son  named  Aridseus  (after- 
wards called  Philip  Aridseus) :  he  had  also  daughters 
named  Kynna  (or  Kynand)  and  ThessalonikS. 
Olympias,  a  woman  of  sanguinary  and  implacable 
disposition,  had  rendered  herself  so  odious  to  him, 
that  he  repudiated  her,  and  married  a  new  wife 
named  Kleopatra.  I  have  recounted  in  the  preceding 
volume^  the  indignation  felt  by  Alexander  at  this 
proceeding,  and  the  violent  altercation  which  oc- 
curred during  the  conviviality  of  the  marriage 
banquet ;  where  Philip  actually  snatched  his  sword, 
threatened  his  son's  life,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  executing  the  threat  by  falling  down  through 
intoxication.  After  this  quarrel,  Alexander  retired 
from  Macedonia,  conducting  his  mother  to  her 
brother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus.  A  son  was 
born  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra.  Her  brother  or  uncle 
Attains  acquired  high  favour.  Her  kinsmen  and  par- 
tisans generally  were  also  promoted,  while  Ptolemy, 
Nearchus,  and  other  persons  attached  to  Alexander, 
were  banished*, 
uncer-  Xhc  prosDCCts  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  un- 

t&inty  of  • 

Aiexander'a  Certainty  and  peril,  up  to  the  very  day  of  Philip's 
d^ng"he  assassination.  The  succession  to  the  Macedonian 
iSiiip."**^  crown,  though  transmitted  in  the  same  family,  was 

by  no  means  assured  as  to  individual  members ; 

moreover,   in  the  regal  house  of  Macedonia^  (as 

*  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  xc.  p.  78.  '  Plutarch^  Alex.  10.  Arrian,  iii.  6,8. 

'  See  the  third  chapter  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Demetrius  Poliorkltis ; 
which  presents  a  vivid  description  of  the  feelings  prevalent  between 
members  of  regal  families  in  those  ages.  Demetrius,  coming  home  from 
the  chase  with  his  hunting  javelins  in  his  hand,  goes  up  to  his  father 
Antigonus,  salutes  him,  and  sits  down  by  his  side  without  disarming. 
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among  the  kings  called  Diadochi,  who  acquired 
dominion  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great) , 
viol^it  fends  and  standing  mistrust  between  father, 
sons,  and  brethren,  were  ordinary  phsenomena,  to 
which  the  family  of  the  Antigonids  formed  an  ho- 
nourable exception.  Between  Alexander  and  Olym- 
pias  on  the  one  side,  and  Kleopatra  with  her  son 
and  Attains  on  the  other,  a  murderous  contest  was 
sure  to  arise.  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time  in  the 
ascendent ;  Olympias  was  violent  and  mischievous ; 
and  Philip  was  only  forty-seven  years  of  age. 
Hence  the  future  threatened  nothing  but  aggra- 
vated dissension  and  difficulties  for  Alexander. 
Moreover  his  strong  will  and  imperious  temper, 
eminently  suitable  for  supreme  command,  disqua- 
lified him  from  playing  a  subordinate  part  even  to 
his  own   father.     The  prudence  of  Philip,    when 

This  it  exU^led  at  an  unparalleled  [»oof  d  the  confidence  and  affection 
lohsiituig  between  the  £ither  and  tiie  son.  In  the  families  of  aU  the 
other  Diadochi  (says  Plutarch)  murders  of  sons,  mothers,  and  wives, 
were  frequent — murders  of  brothers  were  CTcn  common,  assumed  to  be 
precautions  necessary  for  security.  Ovt»s  ipa  irdynj  twrKciPoUnjToy  ^ 
apx^  KOi  /icOT^v  airiOTias  ical  ^vavoias,  &<TTt  ayJXkttrOcu  t6v  fUyiarrov 
Twr  'AXc^^ydpov  iuMx*^  '^  irpttrfivrarow,  Sri  fifi  ^o/3ctriu  r6y  vl6¥, 
akkk  wpoaienu  rijv  Xi^yx^v  Zxorra  tov  tr^itarog  wX^crtov.  Ov  fi^v  dXX^ 
Koi  ii6pos,  »s  €hr€iv,  6  oikos  oZtos  (vl  irXciWar  duido;(a&-  tS>v  toiovt6»v 
rnr&r  €KaBdp€va'€,  fiSKkou  di  tls  fi6pos  r&v  aw  *Apriy6vov  ^tkimros 
oKiXcy  vlw.  Al  di  ^XXat  crx^d^y  diraaai  diadoxal  woXXcoy  fiiw 
iXQ^to^  waidwy,  voXk&v  dc  fUfT€p<av  <f>6vovg  xal  ywaixSnr  rh  fi€v  yap 
MKkIhws  dwatp€iv,  &<nrtp  ol  y€»fterpai  ra  alrrifiaTa  XaiApdvova-iv,  ovr» 
vvp€x^p^'i^o  Koiv6v  Ti  ¥OfnC6fityov  atrfifia  ical  /SacriXiK^v  vw^p 

impdkfLas. 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  v.  8,  about  the  family  feuds  of  the  kings  of 
Judtea;  and  Xenoph.  Hieron.  iii.  8. 

In  notiring  the  Antigonid  family  as  a  favourable  exception,  we  must 
confine  our  assertion  to  the  first  century  of  that  family.  The  bloody 
tragedy  of  Perseus  and  Demetrius  shortly  preceded  the  ruin  of  the 
cmjnre. 
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about  to  depart  on  his  Asiatic  expedition »  induced 
him  to  attempt  to  heal  these  famUy  dissensions  by 
giving  his  daughter  Kleopatra  in  marriage  to  her 
uncle  Alexander  of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias. 
It  was  during  the  splendid  marriage  festi val,  then  ^ 
celebrated  at  iEgse,  that  he  was  assassinated — 
Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  Alexander,  being  all  pre- 
sent, while  Attains  was  in  Asia,  commanding  the 
Macedonian  division  sent  forward  in  advance, 
jointly  with  Parmenio.  Had  Philip  escaped  this 
catastrophe,  he  would  doubtless  have  carried  on  the 
war  in  Asia  Minor  with  quite  as  much  energy  and 
skill  as  it  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  Alexander : 
though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  father  would 
have  stretched  out  to  those  ulterior  undertakings 
which,  gigantic  and  far-reaching  as  they  were,  fell 
short  of  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  son.  But 
successful  as  Philip  might  have  been  in  Asia,  he 
would  hardly  have  escaped  gloomy  family  feuds ; 
with  Alexander  as  a  mutinous  son,  under  the  insti- 
gations of  Olympias, — and  with  Kleopatra  on  the 
other  side,  feeling  that  her  own  safety  depended  upon 
the  removal  of  regal  or  quasi-regal  competitors. 
impreMion       From  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  the  di- 

produced  ,  ,  * 

by  the  staucc,  if  uot  immediately  impending,  the  sword  of 
death  of  Pausanias  guaranteed  both  Alexander  and  the  Ma- 
'*''*"P*  cedonian  kingdom.  But  at  the  moment  when  the 
blow  was  struck,  and  when  the  Lynkestian  Alex- 
ander, one  of  those  privy  to  it,  ran  to  forestall 
resistance  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Alexander  the  Great  ^ — no  one  knew  what  to  expect 
from  the   young  prince  thus  suddenly  exalted  at 

'  Arrian,  i.  25,  2 ;  Justin,  xi.  2.    See  Vol.  XI.  p.  7H* 
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the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  sudden  death  of 
Philip  in  the  fulness  of  glory  and  ambitious  hopes, 
most  have  produced  the  strongest  impression,  first 
upon  the  festive  crowd  assembled, — next  through- 
out Macedonia, — lastly,  upon  the  foreigners  whom 
he  had  reduced  to  dependence,  from  the  Danube 
to  the  borders  of  Pseonia.  All  these  dependencies 
irere  held  only  by  the  fear  of  Macedonian  force. 
It  remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  youthful  son 
of  Philip  was  capable  of  putting  down  opposition 
and  upholding  the  powerful  organisation  created 
by  his  father.  Moreover  Perdikkas,  the  elder  bro- 
ther and  predecessor  of  Philip,  had  left  a  son  named 
Amyntas,  now  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to 
whom  many  looked  as  the  proper  successor^ 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  Accession 
by  his  friends,  showed  himself  both  in  word  and  andt*^ 
deed,  perfectly  competent  to  the  emergency.     He  ^VjudSf. 
mustered,  caressed,  and  conciliated,  the  divisions  of  ^^^^ 
the  Macedonian  army  and  the  chief  officers.     His 
addresses  were  judicious  and  energetic,  engaging 
that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  should  be  main- 
tained unimpaired^,  and  that  even  the  Asiatic  pro- 
jects already  proclaimed  should  be  prosecuted  with 
as  much  vigour  as  if  Philip  still  lived. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to  Aocom. 
celebrate  with  magnificent  solemnities  the  funeral  pi^L 
of  his  deceased  father.     While  the  preparations  for  "uxlSlder^ 
it  were  going  on,  he  instituted  researches  to  find  — Amynus 

^  and  others 

*  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandrum^  Fragm.  ap.  Photium,  cod.  92.  SJ^'Ij^,**^ 
p.  220;   Plutarch,  De  Fortund  Alex.  Magn.  p.  32?.    iraaa  dc  vnovkos 
^  4  BfuKcftoyui  (after  the  death  of  PhiUp)  irp6t  ^Afivtrrav  aTro/SXcirovcra 
mi  Tovs  *A€p6frov  waidas. 

'  DkhL  xvii.  2. 
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out  and  punish  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias.  Of 
these  indeed,  the  most  illustrious  person  mentioned 
to  us — Olympias — was  not  only  protected  by  her 
position  from  punishment, but  retained  great  ascend- 
ency over  her  son  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Three 
other  persons  are  mentioned  by  name  as  accom- 
plices,— ^brothers  and  persons  of  good  family  from 
the  district  of  Upper  Macedonia  called  Lynk^tis 
— Alexander,  Heromenes,  and  Arrhabseus,  sons  of 
A^ropus.  The  two  latter  were  put  to  death,  but 
the  first  of  the  three  was  spared,  and  even  pro- 
moted to  important  charges  as  a  reward  for  his 
useful  forwardness  in  instantly  saluting  Alexander 
king\  Others  also,  we  know  not  how  many,  were 
executed ;  and  Alexander  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  there  still  remained  some  undetected^.  The 
Persian  king  boasted  in  public  letters^,  with  how 
much  truth  we  cannot  say,  that  he  too  had  been 
among  the  instigators  of  Pausanias. 

Among  the  persons  slain  about  this  time  by  Alex- 
ander, we  may  number  his  first  cousin  and  brother- 
in-law  Amyntas — sonof  Perdikkas  (the  elder  brother 
of  the  deceased  Philip) :  Amyntas  was  a  boy  when 
his  father  Perdikkas  died.  Though  having  a  pre- 
ferable claim  to  the  succession,  according  to  usage, 
he  had  been  put  aside  by  his  uncle  Philip,  on  the 
ground  of  his  age  and  of  the  strenuous  efforts  re- 
quired on  commencing  a  new  reign.     Philip  had 

'  Arrian,  i.  25,  2;  Curtius,  yii.  1, 6.  Alexander  son  of  Aeropus  was 
■on-in-law  of  Antipater.  The  case  of  this  Alexander — and  of  Olympias 
— afforded  a  certain  basis  to  those  who  said  (Curtius,  vi.  43)  that  Alex- 
ander had  dealt  faTourably  with  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10-27;  Diodor.  xvii.  51 ;  Justin,  xi.  11. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10. 
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however  given   in  marriage  to   this  Amyntas  his 
daughter  (by  an  Illyrian  mother)  Kynna.     Never- 
theless,   Alexander   now  put   him  to   death\   on 
accusation  of  conspiracy :  under  what  precise  cir- 
cumstances, does  not  appear — but  probably  Amyn- 
tas (who  besides  being  the   son  of  Philip's  elder 
brother,  was  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  while 
Alexander  was  only  twenty)  conceived  himself  as 
having  a  better  rightto  the  succession,  and  was  so 
conceived  by    many  others.     The    infant  son    of 
ELleopatra  by  Philip  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Alexander,  as  a  rival  in  the  succession ;  Kleopatra 
herself  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Olympias 
during  his  absence,  and  to  his  regret.      Attains, 
also,  uncle  of  Kleopatra  and  joint  commander  of 
the  Macedonian   army  in   Asia,  was  assassinated 
under  the  private  orders  of  Alexander,  by  Heka- 
taeus  and   Philotas^.     Another  Amyntas,   son   of 
Antiochus  (there  seem  to  have  been  several  Mace- 

^  CnrtiiUy  ▼!.  9,  17.  vi.  10, 24.  Anrian  mentioned  this  Amyntas  son 
of  Perdikkss  (as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  heen  put  to  death  hy 
Alexander  before  the  Asiatic  expedition),  in  the  lost  work  rck  fitrii 
'AXc^aydpor— see  Phottos  Cod.  92.  p.  220.  But  Arrian,  in  his  account 
of  Alexander's  expedition,  does  not  mention  the  fact;  which  shows  that 
his  silence  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  discrediting 
allegationa  of  others. 

Compare  Polysnus,  viii.  60 ;  and  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  327. 

It  was  during  his  expedition  into  Thrace  and  lUyria,  about  eight 
months  after  his  accession,  that  Alexander  promised  to  give  his  sister 
Kymu  in  marriage  to  Langarus  prince  d  the  Agrianes  (Arnan,  Exp. 
AL  M.  i.  5,  7)'  Langarus  died  of  sickness  soon  after ;  so  that  this 
mairiage  never  took  place.  But  when  the  promise  was  made,  Kynna 
must  have  been  a  widow.  Her  husband  Amyntas  must  therefore  have 
been  put  to  death  during  the  first  months  of  Alexander's  reign. 

'  See  my  las^  preceding  volume.  Chap.  xc.  p.  715;  Diod.  xvii.  2; 
Ccotius,  vii.  1»  ^>  Justin,  ix.  7.  xi.  2.  xii.  6;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10; 
Paosaniaffj  Tiii*  7^  5. 
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donians  named  AmyDtas)  fled  for  safety  into  Asia^ : 
probably  otherSi  who  felt  themselves  to  be  objects 
of  suspicion,  did  the  like — since  by  the  Macedo- 
nian custom,  not  merely  a  person  convicted  of  high 
treason,  but  all  his  kindred  along  with  him,  were 
put  to  death  >. 
Sentiment        By  uucquivocal  manifestations  of  energy  and  ad- 
on  the  death  drcss,   and   by   despatching   rivals   or    dangerous 
fanguai^  malcontcnts,  Alexander  thus  speedily  fortified  his 
of  Demo,     position   ou  the  throne  at  home.     But  from  the 


•then< 

to  mut****    foreign  dependents  of  Macedonia — Greeks,  Thra- 
Macedonia,  ciaus,  and  Illyrians — the  like  acknowledgment  was 

but  no  overt  , 

act.  not  SO  easily  obtained.     Most  of  them  were  disposed 

to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  yet  none  dared  to  take  the 
initiative  of  moving,  and  the  suddenness  of  Philip's 
death  found  them  altogether  unprepared  for  combi- 
nation. By  that  event  the  Greeks  were  discharged 
from  all  engagement,  since  the  vote  of  the  confe- 
deracy had  elected  him  personally  as  Imperator. 
They  were  now  at  liberty,  in  so  far  as  there  was 
any  liberty  at  all  in  the  proceeding,  to  elect  any  one 
else,  or  to  abstain  from  re-electing  at  all,  and  even 
to  let  the  confederacy  expire.  Now  it  was  only  under 
constraint  and  intimidation,  as  was  well  known 
both  in  Greece  and  in  Macedonia,  that  they  had  con- 
ferred this  dignity  even  on  Philip — who  had  earned 
it  by  splendid  exploits,  and  had  proved  himself  the 
ablest  captain  and  politician  of  the  age.  They  were 
by  no  means  inclined  to  transfer  it  to  a  youth  like 
Alexander,  until  he  had  shown  himself  capable  of 

1  Arrian,  i.  \7, 10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  20;  Curtius,  iii.  28,  18. 
s  CurtiuB,  vi.  42, 20.    Compare  with  thii  custom,  a  passage  in  the 
Ajax  of  Sophokles,  v.  725. 
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bringing  the  like  coercion  to  bear,  and  extorting 
the  same  submission.    The  wish  to  break  loose  from 
Macedonia,  widely  spread  throughout  the  Grecian 
cities,  found  open  expression  from  Demosthenes  and 
others  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.  That  orator  (if  we 
are  to  believe'  his  rival  iEschines),  having  received 
private  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of  Philip, 
through  certain  spies  of  Charidemus,  before  it  was 
publicly  known  to  others — ^pretended  to  have  had 
it  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  by  the  Gods.     Appear- 
iog  in  the  assembly  with  his  gayest  attire,  he  con- 
gratulated his  countrymen  on  the  death  of  their 
greatest  enemy,  and  pronounced  high  encomiums  on 
the  brave  tyrannicide  of  Pausanias,  which  he  would 
probably  compare  to  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton^     He  depreciated  the  abilities  of  Alexander, 
calling  him  Margites  (the  name  of  a  silly  character 
in  one  of  the  Homeric  poems),  and  intimating  that 
he  would  be  too  much  distracted  with  embarrass- 
ments and   ceremonial  duties   at  home,   to  have 
leisure  for  a  foreign  march ^     Such,  according  to 
.£schines,  was  the  language  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
first  news  of  Philip's  death.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  public  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  felt 
great  joy  at  an  event  which  seemed  to  open  to  them 
fresh  chances  of  freedom,  and  that  the  motion  for 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving^,  in  spite  of  Phokion's 
opposition,  was  readily  adopted.     But  though  the 
manifestation  of  sentiment  at  Athens  was  thus  anti- 


1  ^Khinea  ftdv.  Ktenphont.  e.  29.  p.  469.  c.  78.  p.  603 ;   Plutarch, 
Demoeth.  22. 
'  ^^M^inf^  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  547.  c.  50. 
'  Phitardi,  Pholdon,  16. 
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Macedonian,  exhibiting  aversion  to  the  renewal  of 
that  obedience  which  had  been  recently  promised 
to  Philip,  Demosthenes  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare any  positive  hostility  \  He  tried  to  open 
communication  with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  also,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  with  the 
Macedonian  commander  in  Asia  Minor^  Attains. 
But  neither  of  the  two  missions  was  successful. 
Attains  sent  his  letter  to  Alexander ;  while  the  Per- 
sian king^,  probably  relieved  by  the  death  of  Philip 
from  immediate  fear  of  the  Macedonian  power, 
despatched  a  peremptory  refusal  to  Athens,  inti- 
mating that  he  would  furnish  no  more  money^. 
B.C.  336,  Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  in  other  Grecian 
autumn,      gjj^t^g  jjgQ   4]^^  death  of  Philip  excited  aspirations 

Discontent      ^         ^        ,  mi        x  •  1 

In  Greece--  for  frcedom.  Thc  Laccdsemonians,  who,  though 
tive  roo^?.*'  unsupported,  had  stood  out  inflexibly  against  any 
"*"^  obedience  to  him,  were  now  on  the  watch  for  new 
allies ;  while  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians, 
manifested  sentiments  adverse  to  Macedonia.  The 
Ambrakiots  expelled  the  garrison  placed  by  Philip 
in  their  city ;  the  iEtolians  passed  a  vote  to  assist 
in  restoring  those  Akarnanian  exiles  whom  he  had 
banished^.      On  the  other  hand,  the  Thessalians 

*  We  gather  this  from  iEschmes  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  551.  c.  52. 

'  Diodorus  (zvii.  5)  mentions  this  communication  of  Demosthenes  to 
Attains;  which,  however,  I  cannot  hut  think  improbable.  Probably 
Charidemus  was  the  organ  of  the  communications. 

'  This  letter  from  Darius  is  distinctly  alluded  to,  and  even  a  sentence 
dted  from  it,  by  JQschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  633, 634.  c.  88.  We  know 
that  Darius  wrote  in  very  different  language  not  long  afterwards, 
near  the  time  when  Alexander  crossed  into  Asia  (Arrian,  ii.  14,  11). 
The  first  letter  must  have  been  sent  shortly  after  Philip's  death,  when 
Darius  was  publicly  boasting  of  having  procured  the  deed,  and  before 
he  had  yet  learnt  to  fear  Alexander.    Compare  Diodor.  xvii.  7* 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  3.  « 
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manifested  unshaken  adherence  to  Macedonia.  But 
the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Thebes,  and  the  mace- 
donising  Thebans  who  now  governed  that  city\  were 
probably  the  main  obstacles  to  any  combined  mani* 
festatioQ  in  favour  of  Hellenic  autonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  >•<'•  ^^^p 
the  Grecian  world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity  of  umh^ 
checking  them  by  a  demonstration  immediate,  as  i^j^'^SJ^ 
well  as  intimidating.  The  energy  and  rapidity  of  his  — •ubmit- 
proceedings  speedily  overawed  all  those  who  had  Athens, 
^peculated  on  his  youth ,  or  had  adopted  the  epithets 
applied   to  him   by  Demosthenes.     Having  sur- 
mounted, in  a  shorter  time  than  was  supposed  possi- 
ble, the  difficulties  of  his  newly-acquired  position  at 
home,  he  marched  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  seemingly  about  two  months  after 
the  death  of  Philip.     He  was  favourably  received 
by  the  Thessalians,  who  passed  a  vote  constituting 
Alexander  head  of  Greece  in  place  of  his  father 
Philip  ;  which  vote  was  speedily  confirmed  by  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  convoked  at  Thermopylae. 
Alexander  next  advanced  to  Thebes,   and  from 
thence  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  into  Pelopon- 
nesus.    The  details  of  his  march  we  do  not  know ; 
but  his  great  force,  probably  not  inferior  to  that 
which  had  conquered  at  Chseroneia,  spread  terror 
everywhere,  silencing  all  except  his  partisans.     No- 

'  Diodoms  (xrii.  3)  says  that  the  Thebans  passed  a  vote  to  expel  the 
Macedoman  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  But  I  haye  little  hesitation  in 
ie)ecting  this  statement.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  presence  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  was  connected  with  the  predominance  in  the  city 
of  a  party  faTOurable  to  Macedonia.  In  the  ensuing  year,  when  the 
resistance  really  oocnrred,  this  was  done  by  the  anti-Macedonian  party, 
who  then  got  back  from  ejdle. 


1 
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where  was  the  alarm  greater  than  at  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  recollecting  both  the  speeches  of  their 
orators  and  the  votes  of  their  assenibly,— offensive  at 
least » if  not  hostile,  to  the  Macedonians — trembled 
lest  the  march  of  Alexander  should  be  directed 
against  their  city,  and  accordingly  made  preparation 
for  standing  a  siege.  All  citizens  were  enjoined  to 
bring  in  their  families  and  properties  from  the 
country,  insomuch  that  the  space  within  the  walls 
was  full  both  of  fugitives  and  of  cattle  \  At  the 
same  time,  the  assembly  adopted,  on  the  motion  of 
Demades,  a  resolution  of  apology  and  full  submis- 
sion to  Alexander :  they  not  only  recognized  him  as 
chief  of  Greece,  but  conferred  upon  him  divine 
honours,  in  terms  even  more  emphatic  than  those 
bestowed  on  Philip*.  The  mover,  with  other  legates, 
carried  the  resolution  to  Alexander,  whom  they 
found  at  Thebes,  and  who  accepted  their  submission. 
A  young  speaker  named  Pytheas  is  said  to  have 
opposed  the  vote  in  the  Athenian  assembly^* 
Whether  Demosthenes  did  the  like — or  whether, 
under  the  feeling  of  disappointed  anticipations  and 
overwhelming  Macedonian  force,  he  condemned 
himself  to  silence, — we  cannot  say.  That  he  did  not 
go  with  Demades  on  the  mission  to  Alexander,  seems 
a  matter  of  course,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to  have 
declined  the  duty.  He  accompanied  the  legation 
as  far  as  Mount  Kithaeron,  on  the  frontier,  and  then 
returned  to  Athens*     We  read  with  astonishment 

'  Demadit  Fragment,  vwtp  rrjs  dv^Kturlag,  p.  180. 

'  Arrian,  i.  1,4.  '  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Prseoept.  p.  804. 

*  iEschiDes  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  564.  c.  50;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth. 
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that  .^schines  and  his  other  enemies  denounced  this 
step  as  a  cowardly  desertion.  No  envoy  could  be 
so  odious  to  Alexander,  or  so  likely  to  provoke 
refusal  for  the  proposition  which  he  carried ,  as 
Demosthenes.  To  employ  him  in  such  a  mission 
would  have  been  absurd ;  except  for  the  purpose 
probably  intended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might 
be  either  detained  by  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory 
victim  ^  or  sent  back  as  a  pardoned  and  humiliated 
prisoner. 

After  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  ■.csm, 
Peloponnesus,  Alexander  returned  to  Corinth,  where  ",^^^ 
he  convened  deputies    from   the    Grecian   cities  i*ch<Men 
generally.   Tlie  list  of  those  cities  which  obeyed  the  of  the 
summons  is  not  before  us,  but  probably  it  included  thnonv^n- 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  Central  Greece.     We  know  ^ 'th— 
only  that  the  Lacedaemonians  continued  to  stand  J2!^"5 
aloof,  refusing  all  concurrence.     Alexander  asked  concurrence 

by  Sputa. 

from  the  assembled  deputies  the  same  appointment 
which  the  victorious  Philip  had  required  and  ob- 
tained two  years  before — the  hegemony  or  headship 
of  the  Greeks  collectively  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting war  against  Persia^  To  the  request  of  a 
prince  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,   one 

p.  67;  Diodor.  xviL  4 ;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.2d  (Plutarch  confounds 
the  prooeedhigs  of  this  year  with  those  of  the  succeeding  year).  De- 
nudes, in  the  fragment  of  his  oration  remaining  to  us,  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  tiiis  proceeding  of  Demosthenes. 

The  decree,  naming  Demosthenes  among  the  enyoys,  is  likely  enough 
to  hare  heen  fnosed  chiefly  hy  the  Totes  of  his  enemies.  It  was  always 
open  to  an  Athenian  citizen  to  accept  or  decline  such  an  appointment. 

*  Several  years  afterwards,  Demades  himself  was  put  to  death  hy 
Antqwter,  to  wliom  he  had  been  sent  sis  envoy  from  Athens  (Diodor. 
zviiL  48). 

'  Airian,  i.  1 »  2.   alr€iv  irap  ovrwv  Ttjv  ^€iun4ap  rfjs  M,  tovs  Htptras 

'^OL.  XII.  C 


ranteed  to 
the  cities. 
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answer  only  was  admissible.  He  was  nominated 
Imperator  with  full  powers,  by  land  and  sea.  Over- 
awed by  the  presence  and  sentiment  of  Macedonian 
force,  all  acquiesced  in  this  vote  except  the  Lace- 
daemonians. 
Conditions  The  couveiition  sanctioned  by  Alexander  was 
thus  passed  probably  the  same  as  that  settled  by  and  with  his 
iT^gMi-  father  Philip.  Its  grand  and  significant  feature  was, 
that  it  recognised  Hellas  as  a  confederacy  under  the 
Macedonian  prince  as  imperator,  president,  or 
executive  head  and  arm.  It  crowned  him  with  a 
legal  sanction  as  keeper  of  the  peace  within  Greece, 
and  conqueror  abroad  in  the  name  of  Greece.  Of 
its  other  conditions,  some  are  made  known  to  us 
by  subsequent  complaints ;  such  conditions  as, 
being  equitable  and  tutelary  towards  the  members 
generally,  the  Macedonian  chief  found  it  incon- 
venient to  observe,  and  speedily  began  to  violate. 
Each  Hellenic  city  was  pronounced,  by  the  first 
article  of  the  convention,  to  be  free  and  autonomous. 
In  each,  the  existing  political  constitution  was  re- 
cognised as  it  stood ;  all  other  cities  were  forbidden 
to  interfere  with  it,  or  to  second  any  attack  by  its 
hostile  exiles  ^  No  new  despot  was  to  be  established ; 

(rrpartlas,  ijirrum  ^iKlmr^  Ifbri  tdoawf'  icai  atrqtravra  \afi€Uf  mpii 
irgyrmp,  irX^v  AaxcdacfiovW,  &c. 

.  Arrian  speaks  as  if  this  request  had  heen  addressed  only  to  the  Ghreeks 
within  Peloponnesus;  moreover  he  mentions  no  assembly  at  Corinth, 
which  is  noticed  (though  with  some  confusion)  by  Diodorus>  Justin,  and 
Plutarch.  Cities  out  of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  within  it,  must  have 
been  included ;  unless  we  suppose  that  the  resolution  of  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  assembly,  which  had  been  previously  passed,  was  held  to  com- 
prehend all  the  extra-Peloponnesian  cities,  which  seems  not  probable. 

'  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo-Demosthenes),  Orat.  xvii.  De  Fcedere 
Alexandrino,  p.  213,  214.  en-irarrci  ff  tnnf&fitcri  cvi^vr  cV  dpxSp  ^Xcv^povt 
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DO  dispossessed  despot  was  to  be  restored'.  Each 
city  became  bound  to  discourage  in  every  other,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  illegal  violence — such  as  political 
executions,  confiscation,  spoliation,  re-division  of 
land  or  abolition  of  debts,  factious  manumission  of 
daves,  &c.^  To  each  was  guaranteed  freedom  of 
navigation;  maritime  capture  was  prohibited,  on 
pain  of  enmity  from  alP.  Each  was  forbidden  to 
send  armed  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  any  other, 
or  to  build  vessels  or  engage  seamen  there^.  By 
each,  an  oath  was  taken  to  observe  these  conditions, 
to  declare  war  agdnst  all  who  violated  them,  and 
to  keep  them  inscribed  on  a  commemorative  column. 
Provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  admitting 
any  additional  city^  on  its  subsequent  application, 
though  it  might  not  have  been  a  party  to  the 
original  contract.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  a 
standing  military  force,  under  Macedonian  orders, 

€&Bc  col  auro06/i€vt  Tobt*BXKrf9ag — 'E<rr\  yhp  y€ypafin€vop,  iap  river  rhs 
woktT^itts  ras  vap  iicdtrToit  ofh'os,  St€  roifs  SpKovs  rws  frcpl  ttjs  tlp^vrjs 
iftrnfOOPf  mrnXvcTttot,  iroX§pUovs  eZvcu  irao'i  rots  rfjs  elpfjpris  fierc;(Ovo'iy... 

'  DeiiiosdiG&.  Oiat.  de  Foedere  Alex.  p.  213. 

'  Deoiovtli.  ib.  p.  215. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217-  c<'t1  y^  d^irov  ^  reu^  ovp^kcut,  t^v  S^KoT' 
ror  irXciy  rovs  puerixoimu  r^ff  flpffurfg,  ml  pxfiiva  k»\v(im  avrovr  fujdi 
Karaytuf  vXoibr  fufd€if6s  rovrtur  ik»  dc  rip  iraph  rmrra  notj,  nokipMv 
c&oi  wao'i  Toig  Ttjs  €lpfftfrit  /urixovo'iP, ..... 

^  Demosth.  ib.  p.  218, 219.  Bohneeke,  in  his  instnictiye  comments 
OQ  this  oonTention  (Forschungen  auf  dem  Qebiete  der  Attischen  Red- 
ner,  p.  623),  hms  treated  the  prohibilaon  here  mentioned  as  if  it  were 
one  specially  binding  the  Macedonians  not  to  sail  with  armed  ships  into 
the  PeirKits.  This  nndonhtedly  is  the  particular  case  on  which  the 
ofstor  insists ;  but  I  oonoeiye  it  to  haye  been  only  a  particular  case 
oader  a  general  )Mt>hibitory  rule. 

'  Airian,  iL  !» 7 ;  ii*  2,4.  Demosth.  de  Feed.  Alex.  p.  213.  Tenedos, 
Mityltol,  AntiasAy  and  Eresns,  can  hardly  hare  been  members  of  the 
conyention  when  first  sworn. 

c2 
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was  provided  to  enforce  observance  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  tfaiat  the  synod  of  deputies  was  contem- 
plated as  likely  to  meet  periodically  \ 

Such  was  the  convention ,  in  so  far  as  we  know  its 
terms,  agreed  to  by  the  Grecian  deputies  at  Corinth 
with  Alexander ;  but  with  Alexander  at  the  head 
of  an  irresistible  army.  He  proclaimed  it  as  the 
**  public  statute  of  the  Greeks^"  constituting  a 
paramount  obligation,  of  which  he  was  the  enforcer, 
binding  on  all,  and  authorising  him  to  treat  all 
transgressors  as  rebels.  It  was  set  forth  as  counter- 
part of,  and  substitute  for,  the  convention  of  An- 
talkidas,  which  we  shall  presently  see  the  officers 
of  Darius  trying  to  revive  against  him — the  head- 

1  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Feed.  Alex.  p.  215.  ^orl  yhp  tv  raU  (tvp^kois 
ciriftrXcicr^i  ro^r  crvycdpcvoyrar  Kal  roifs  cirl  rfj  Koivfj  (fivXaKJ 
T€Tayii€Vov£,  Swcis  €v  rais  KoiVi^powrais  irdXccri  fiff  yiyvcinrrtu  Saparoi 
fii;dc  <l>vya\  iraph  rovs  K€ifuvovs  rmr  nSKtcri  vdfujvs,,,*,,  Ol  dc  roaovrov 
dcovcri  rovro»y  rt  ira>Xvctv,  ^&<rre  Ka\  trvyKaTaaKevdiova-iy,  &c.  (p.  216). 

The  persons  designated  by  ol  di,  and  denounced  throughout  this 
oration  generally^  are,  Alexander  or  the  Macedonian  officers  and 
soldiers. 

A  passage  in  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  14,  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  a  standing  Macedonian  force  was  kept  at  Corinth,  occupying 
the  Isthmus.  The  Thebans  declared  against  Macedonia  (in  August  or 
September  335  B.C.),  and  proceeding  to  besiege  the  Macedonian  garri- 
son in  the  Kadmeia,  sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  the  Arcadians. 
*'  These  envoys  (says  Deinarchus)  got  with  difficulty  by  sea  to  the  Arca- 
dians''—of  Korh  Bakaaany  fi6\iv  af^ixovro  irp6s  ^Ktivovs,  Whence 
should  this  difficulty  arise,  except  from  a  Macedonian  occupation  of 
Corinth? 

*  Arrian,  i.  16,  10.  iraph  r^  Kotvj  d6(aimi  Toir'EXXi7<riv.  After  the 
death  of  Darius,  Alexander  pronounced  that  the  Grecian  mercenaries 
who  had  been  serving  with  that  prince,  were  highly  criminal  for  having 
contravened  the  general  vote  of  the  Greeks  {napii  rck  dcfy/iora  t^ 
'EXXi^i^v),  except  such  as  had  taken  service  before  that  vote  was 
passed,  and  except  the  Sinopeans,  whom  Alexander  consideied  as  sub- 
jects of  Persia  and  not  partakers  rot)  koipov  t&v  'EXX^v  (Arrian,  tii. 
23,15;  iii.24,8,9). 
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sbip  of  Persia  against  that  of  Macedonia.  Such  is 
the  melancholy  degradation  of  the  Grecian  world, 
that  its  cities  have  no  alternative  except  to  choose 
between  these  two  foreign  potentates — or  to  invite 
the  help  of  Darias,  the  most  distant  and  least 
dangerous,  whose  headship  could  hardly  be  more 
than  nominal,  against  a  neighbour  sure  to  be 
domineering  and  compressive,  and  likely  enough  to 
be  tyrannical.  Of  the  once  powerful  Hellenic  chiefs 
and  competitors — Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes — under 
each  of  whom  the  Grecian  world  had  been  upheld 
as  an  independent  and  self-determining  aggregate, 
admitting  the  free  play  of  native  sentiment  and 
character  under  circumstances  more  or  less  ad- 
vantageous — the  two  last  are  now  confounded  as 
common  units  (one  even  held  under  garrison)  among 
the  subject  allies  of  Alexander ;  while  Sparta  pre- 
serves only  the  dignity  of  an  isolated  independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  nine  months  which  b.c.336- 
succeeded  the  swearing  of  the  convention,  Alexander  ^nng. 
and  his  officers  (after  his  return  to  Macedonia)  were  Encroach- 

^  ^      ;  ments  an4 

active,  both  by  armed  force  and  by  mission  of  tyranny  of 
envoys,  m  procunng  new  adhesions  and  in  re-  donian 
modelling  the  governments  of  various  cities  suitably  Gr^^ 
to  their  own  views.    Complaints  of  such  aggressions  ofTh j*^'*'* 
were  raised  in  the  public  assembly  of  Athens,  the  ®™jI^"  *^ 
only  place  in   Greece  where  any  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion still  survived.     An  oration,  pronounced  by 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  or  one  of  the  contem- 
porary anti-Macedonian  politicians  (about  the  spring 
or  early  summer  of  335  b.c.)\  imparts  to  us  some 
idea  both  of  the  Macedonian  interventions  steadily 

'  This  is  the  oration  ircpl  r&w  np6s  *A\€(apdpop  trwBrjK&p  already 
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going  on^  and  of  the  unavailing  remonstrances 
raised  against  them  by  individual  Athenian  citizens. 
At  the  time  of  this  oration,  such  remonstrances  had 
already  been  often  repeated.  They  were  always 
met  by  the  macedonizing  Athenians  with  peremptory 
declarations  that  the  convention  must  be  observed. 
But  in  reply,  the  remonstrants  urged,  that  it  was 
unfair  to  call  upon  Athens  for  strict  observance  of 
the  convention,  while  the  Macedonians  and  their 
partisans  in  the  various  cities  were  perpetually 
violating  it  for  their  own  profit.  Alexander  and 
his  officers  (affirms  this  orator)  had  never  once  laid 
down  their  arms  since  the  convention  was  settled* 
They  had  been  perpetually  tampering  with  the 
governments  of  the  various  cities,  to  promote  their 
own  partisans  to  power^  In  MessSnS,  Sikyon,  and 
Pell6n6,  they  had  subverted  the  popular  consti- 
tutions, banished  many  citizens,  and  established 
friends  of  their  own  as  despots.  The  Macedonian 
force,  destined  as  a  public  guarantee  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  convention,  had  been  employed 
only  to  overrule  its  best  conditions,  and  to  arm  the 
hands  of  factious  partisans^.    Thus  Alexander,  in 

more  than  once  alluded  to  above.  Though  standing  among  the  De- 
mosthenic works,  it  is  supposed  by  Libanius  as  well  as  by  most  modem 
critics  not  to  be  the  production  of  Demosthenes — upon  internal  grounds 
of  style,  which  are  certainly  forcible.  Libanius  says  that  it  bears  much 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  Hyperides.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  oration  of  one  of  the  contemporary 
orators.  I  agree  with  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  629)  in  thinking  that 
it  must  have  been  delivered  a  few  months  after  the  convention  with 
Alexander,  before  the  taking  of  Thebes. 

>  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)^  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.216. 
Ovr<o  fjL€v  Toiwp  p<fdi(as  to.  &n\a  iirrfveyKf  6  Mtuc^dap,  &aT9  ovdi  KanOtro 
iromoTf,  aXX'  ?r(  Koi  vvw  irtpUpx^trtu  icaff  Saov  tvvarai,  &e. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.2H,  215. 


cen. 
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his  capacity  of  Imperator,  disregarding  all  the 
restraiiits  of  the  convention,  acted  as  chief  despot 
for  the  maintenance  of  subordinate  despots  in  the 
separate  cities  \  Even  at  Athens,  this  imperial 
aathority  had  rescinded  sentences  of  the  dikastery, 
and  compelled  the  adoption  of  measures  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  constitution^. 

At  sea,  the  wrongful  aggressions  of  Alexander  or  vioiationi 
his  officers  had  been  not  less  manifest  than  on  land.  ^^o^iT 
Hie  convention,  guaranteeing  to  all  cities  the  right  J^J^ 
of  firee  navigation,  distinctly  forbade  each  to  take  or  ^^  oa. 
detain  vessds  belonging  to  any  other.  Nevertheless 
the  Macedonians  had  seized,  in  the  Hellespont,  all 
the  merdiantmen  coming  out  with  cargoes  from 
the  Euxine,  and  carried  them  into  Tenedos,  where 
they  were  detained,  under  various  fraudulent  pre- 
tences, in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  pro- 
prietors and  cities  whose  supply  of  com  was  thus 
intercepted.    Among  these  sufferers,  Athens  stood 
conspicuous;  since  consumers  of  imported  corn, 
ship-owners,  and  merchants,  were  more  numerous 
there  than  elsewhere.     The  Athenians,  addressing 
complaints  and  remonstrances  without  effect,  be- 
came at  length  so  incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy 

*  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-DemOsth.)  Drat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  212, 
2X4, 215,  220,  where  the  orator  speaks  of  Alexander  as  the  rvpayyos  of 
Greece. 

The  orator  argues  (p.  213)  that  the  Macedonians  had  recognised 
despotism  as  contrary  to  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  to  expel  the 
despots  from  the  towns  of  Antissa  and  Eresos  in  Leshos.  But  pro- 
hsbly  these  despots  were  in  correspondence  with  the  Persians  on  the 
opposite  mainland,  or  with  Menmon. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  215.  rovs  ^  Idiovs  vfias  v6fiovg  avayKaCovai  Xvctv, 
Tovs  /UP  KtKpifUpovs  €P  Toif  tiKtumfpiois  d<f>uvT€s,  €T€pa  ^c  irafiwKt)$rj 
Totavra  fiuiC6iuwoi  wapopofulv 
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about  their  provisions,  that  they  passed  a  decree  to 
equip  and  despatch  100  triremes,  appointing  Menes- 
theus  (son  of  Iphikrates)  admiral.  By  this  strenuous 
manifestation,  the  Macedonians  were  induced  to 
release  the  detained  vessels.  Had  the  detention 
been  prolonged,  the  Athenian  fleet  would  have 
sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force ;  so  that,  as  Athens 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Macedon  on  sea,  the 
maritime  empire  of  the  latter  would  have  been  over- 
thrown, while  even  on  land  much  encouragement 
would  have  been  given  to  malcontents  against  it^ 
Another  incident  had  occurred,  less  grave  than  this, 
yet  still  dwelt  upon  by  the  orator  as  an  infringement 
of  the  convention,  and  as  an  insult  to  the  Athenians. 
Though  an  express  article  of  the  convention  pro^ 
hibited  armed  ships  of  one  city  from  entering  the 
harbour  of  another,  still  a  Macedonian  trireme  had 
been  sent  into  Peirseus  to  ask'permission  that  smaller 
vessels  might  be  built  there  for  Macedonian  account. 
*  This  was  offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athenians, 
not  only  as  violating  the  convention,  but  as  a  mani- 

1  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  217' 
ffiff  rovro  yitp  im^pcf^ias  ^XBov,  &ar€  tU  TcWdoy  ^brarra  rcit  cV  rov 
Il6vTov  irXoui  Korifyctyop,  Koi  (rK€v»povfii€voi  ircpl  airrii  ot  irp^rtpop 
dfttfurap,  irplv  vfuig  i^<l>ia'aa'Bt  rpiriptts  itcarop  irkffpovp  Koi  ico^Xkcif 
tvBvg  T&rt — 6  nap*  ikdx^orop  tiroiti<r€P  avrovr  diJMuptBrjptu  ducai^s  rijp 

Kara  Odkatraup  ffytfioplop p.  218.  *E«r  ydp  hp  t^j  t&p  icarh  OaKatf 

COP  Koi  ii6poi9  dptifi^urfifirffTtig  c&oi  Kvpioig  (the  Atheniuit),  roir  yf 
Kord  yifp  irp6t  rj  imapxovajf  dvpdfi€i  iarl  wpofioKhg  Mpas  la^por^pag 
§vp€<rBai,  &c. 

We  know  that  Alexander  caused  a  iquadron  of  ships  to  sail  round  to 
and  up  the  Danube  from  Byzantium  ( Arrian>  i.  3, 3),  to  meet  him  after 
his  mareh  by  land  from  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Athenian  ressels  detained  may  have  come  loaded 
with  a  supply  of  com,  and  that  the  detention  of  the  corn-ships  may  have 
been  intended  to  facilitate  this  operation. 
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fest  step  towards  employing  the  naatical  equipments 
and  seamen  of  Athens  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
Macedoman  iiavy\ 

**  Let  those  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admo-  Language 
nishiog  us  to  observe  the  convention  (the  orator  pUiJlng"^ 
contends),  prevail  on  the  imperial  chief  to  set  the  tl^!^^^. 
example  of  observing  it  on  his  part.     I  too  impress  J^,^^ 
upon  you  the  like  observance.     To  a  democracy  ob^fnrance 

or  tlM  COD* 

nothing  is  more  essential  than  scrupulous  regard  to  Tention. 
equity  and  justice*.     But  the  convention  itself  en-  thdr'i^.^ 
joins  all  its  members  to  make  war  against  trans-  ^'^^^ 
gressors  ;  and  pursuant  to  this  article,  you  ought  to 
make  war  against  M acedon^.     Be  assured  that  all 
Greeks  will  see  that  the  war  is  neither   directed 
against  them  nor  brought  on  by  your  fault \     At 
this  juncture,  such  a  step  for  the  maintenance  of 
your  own  freedom  as  well  as  Hellenic  freedom 
generally,  will  be  not  less  opportune  and  advanta- 
geous than  it  is  just\  The  time  is  coming  for  shaking 
off  your  disgraceful  submission  to  others,  and  your 
oblivion  of  our  own  past  dignity^    If  you  encou- 

1  DenuMth.  (or  Paendo-Demosth.)  Drat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  219. 

^  Pcmoirii.  ib.  p.  211.  olfuu  yhp  oMw  ovr«»  roU  ^tifioKparovitevoig 
wpSwtof,  ms  V€pi  t6  taroM  ml  rh  ^Uatop  tnrovdaCtUf. 

I  gire  here  the  nuun  sense,  without  binding  myself  to  the  exact 
{dmses. 

'  Demotth.  ib.  p.  213.  koI  y^  trt  wpoayeyptamu  w  rtus  avpOfficaigg 
iraXc/uar  thfoi,  rbfp  ixMOfa  &mp  'AXt^opfipos  votovtrra,  dwatri  rois  lijt 
€l(ffiPffs  Kooft^vovo'i,  Koi  xifp  x^P^^  avTov,  Koi  arpoTfv^a'Bai  cvr*  avr^v 
hfttwras.     Compare  p.  214  init. 

*  Donostfa.  ib.  p.  217*  oMis  vfuv  eyjcoXcovi  irorc  r&p'EXktfv^p  «»s 
Spa  wapififfri  n  tup  koipj  6fiokoyrj3€vrav,  aKkii  Ka\  x^H^  f^cwrw  iri 
pApoi  fpiXgyfarf  ravs  ravra  wounjprag,  &c. 

*  Demotth.  ib.  p.  214.  pvpi  ^,  ir  tls  ravr^  duuuop  dfta  koI  6  Kaip6s 
Ktu  t6  irvf»/(f>€pop  tnfP^ipdfuiKtp,  SXXop  Spa  rivii  xf^'^'^  opaptptirt  rrjt 
Idias  iktv6€pias  Spua  icol  r^r  rdv  SS^XtUf  'EXX^ywv  dPTtkafi^aOai ; 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  220.  el  Spa  irori  dci  irawraaOat  alaxp^s  Mpou 
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rage  me,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  formal  motion — 
To  declare  war  against  the  violators  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  the  convention  itself  directs  ^" 

A  formal  motion  for  declaring  war  would  have 
brought  upon  the  mover  a  prosecution  under  the 
Graphs  Paranom6n.  Accordingly,  though  intima- 
ting clearly  that  he  thought  the  actual  juncture 
(what  it  was  we  do  not  know)  suitable,  he  declined 
to  incur  such  responsibility  without  seeing  before- 
hand a  manifestation  of  public  sentiment  sufficient 
to  give  him  hopes  of  a  favourable  verdict  from  the 
Dikastery.  The  motion  was  probably  not  made. 
But  a  speech  so  bold,  even  though  not  followed  up 
by  a  motion,  is  in  itself  significant  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Greece  during  the  months  immediately 
following  the  Alexandrine  convention.  This  ha- 
rangue is  only  one  among  many  delivered  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  complaining  of  Macedonian 
supremacy  as  exercised  under  the  convention.  It 
is  plain  that  the  acts  of  Macedonian  officers  were 
such  as  to  furnish  ample  ground  for  complaint ; 
and  the  detention  of  all  the  trading  ships  coming 
out  of  the  Euxine,  shows  us  that  even  the  subsistence 
of  Athens  and  the  islands  had  become  more  or  less 
endangered.  Though  the  Athenians  resorted  to  no 
armed  interference,  their  assembly  at  least  afforded 
a  theatre  where  public  protest  could  be  raised  and 
public  sympathy  manifested. 

It  is  probable  too  that  at  this  time  Demosthenes 

OKoXovBovVTag,   dXXh  ijai^   dmfuniO'Bijvcu    /iijdcfuar   (fUkartiilag  rwv   if 

<Ep;(aiorarov  K€U  irXctWov  Ka\  fiakurra  irdymp  cufBp&mew  fffup  vvapx!^nHTm¥, 

>  Demostb.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex,  iiof  odp 

KcXcvijrc,  ypd'^tw,  K<Mir€p  al  awBtjktu  KcXevovcri,  iroKtfji^iP  roU  ira/KX- 
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and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  speakers  were  en-  Bncotirage- 

ji  j**i*/*  T^*         mentt  held 

cooraged  by  assurances  and  sobeidies  from  Persia,  out  by 
Though  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  accession  of  an  '^VoJjJJ'k^ 
untried  yoath  of  twenty,  had  led  Darius  to  believe 
for  the  moment  that  all  danger  of  Asiatic  invasion 
was  passed,  yet  his  s^prdiensions  were  now  revived 
by  Alexander's  manifested  enei^,  and  by  the  re- 
newal o[  the  Grecian  league  under  his  supremacy  \ 
It  was  apparently  during  the  spring  of  335  b.c,  that 
Darios  sent  money  to  sustain  the  anti-Macedonian 
party  at  Athens  and  dsewhere.  .^Ischines  affirms, 
and  Deinarchus  afterwards  repeats  (both  o(  them 
orators  hostile  to  Demosthenes) — ^Iliat  about  this 
time,  Darius  sent  to  Athens  300  talents  which  the 
Athenian  people  refused,  but  which  Demosthenes 
todc,  reserving  however  70  talents  out  of  the  sum 
tor  his  own  private  purse :  That  public  inquiry  was 
afterwards  instituted  on  the  subject.  Yet  nothing 
is  aUeged  as  having  been  made  out^ ;  at  least  De- 
mosthenes was  neither  condemned,  nor  even  brought 
(as  far  as  appears)  to  any  formal  trial.  Out  of  such 
data  we  can  elicit  no  specific  fact.  But  they  warrant 
the  general  condusion,  that  Darius,  or  the  satraps 
in  Asia  Minor,  sent  money  to  Athens  in  the  spring 


1  Diodorus,  xvii.  7, 

'  JEmMtke»  ady.  Ktesiph.  p.  634 ;  Deinarchus  ad?.  Demosth.  s.  1 1- 
19.  p.  9-14.  It  is  JF^Mnem  who  itatei  that  the  300  talents  were  sait 
te  the  Athenian  people,  and  refused  by  them. 

Three  years  k^,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  Alexander  in  his  letter  to 
Darius  accuses  that  prince  of  having  sent  both  letters  snd  money  into 
Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  war  against  him.  Alexander  states 
diat  the  Lacedaemonians  accepted  the  money,  but  that  all  the  other 
Grecian  cities  refused  it  (Anian,  ii.  14>  9).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
these  fiicts ;  but  I  find  nothing  identifying  the  precise  point  of  time  to 
yfriueh  Alexander  alludes. 
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nes with 
Persia — 
justifiable 
and  politic 


of  335  B.C.,  and  letters  or  emissaries  to  excite  hosti- 
lities against  Alexander. 

That  Demosthenes,  and  probably  other  leading 
orators,  received  such  remittances  from  Persia,  is 
no  evidence  of  that  personal  corruption  which  is 
imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies.  It  is  noway 
proved  that  Demosthenes  applied  the  money  to  his 
own  private  purposes.  To  receive  and  expend  it 
in  trying  to  organize  combinations  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  Greece,  was  a  proceeding  which  he 
would  avow  as  not  only  legitimate,  but  patriotic.  It 
was  aid  obtained  from  one  foreign  prince  to  enable 
Hellas  to  throw  off  the  worse  dominion  of  another. 
At  this  moment,  the  political  interests  of  Persia 
coincided  with  that  of  all  Greeks  who  aspired  to 
freedom.  Darius  had  no  chance  of  becoming 
master  of  Greece ;  but  his  own  security  prescribed 
to  him  to  protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  his  means  of 
doing  so  were  at  this  moment  ample,  had  they  been 
efficaciously  put  forth.  Now  the  purpose  of  a  Greek 
patriot  would  be  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  auto- 
nomy of  the  Hellenic  world  against  all  foreign  in- 
terference. To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia  against 
Hellenic  enemies, — as  Sparta  had  done  both  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
and  as  Thebes  and  Athens  had  followed  her  example 
in  doing  afterwards — was  an  unwarrantable  pro- 
ceeding :  but  to  invoke  the  same  aid  against  the 
dominion  of  another  foreigner,  at  once  nearer  and 
more  formidable,  was  open  to  no  blame  on  the 
score  either  of  patriotism  or  policy.  Demosthenes 
had  vainly  urged  his  countrymen  to  act  with  energy 
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against  Hiilip,  at  a  time  when  they  might  by  their 
own  efforts  have  upheld  the  existing  autonomy  both 
for  Athens  and  for  Greece  generally.  He  now 
seconded  or  invited  Darius,  at  a  time  when  Greece 
single-handed  had  become  incompetent  to  the 
straggle  against  Alexander,  the  common  enemy 
both  of  Grecian  liberty  and  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Unfortunately  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  himself, 
Darius,  with  full  means  of  resistance  in  his  hands, 
played  his  game  against  Alexander  even  with  more 
stupidity  and  improvidence  than  Athens  had  played 
hers  against  Philip. 

While  such  were  the  aggressions  of  Macedonian  b.c.835, 
officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  new  imperial  autho-  JJ[^'^ 
rity,  throughout  Greece  and  the  islands — and  such  Alexander 
the  growing  manifestations  of  repugnance  to  it  at  He  forces 
Athens — Alexander  had  returned  home  to  push  the  oterSount 
preparations  for  his  Persian  campaign.     He  did  ^"""^ 
not  however  think  it  prudent  to  transport  his  main 
force  into  Asia,  until  he  had  made  his  power  and 
personal  ascendency  felt  by  the  Macedooian  de- 
pendencies, westward,  northward,  and  north-east- 
ward of  Pella — lUyrians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians. 
Under  these  general  names  were  comprised  a  num- 
ber* of  distinct  tribes,  or  nations,  warlike  and  for 
the  most  part  predatory.     Having  remained  uncon- 
quered  until  the  victories  of  Philip,  they  were  not 
kept  in  subjection  even  by  him  without  difficulty : 
nor  were  they  at  all  likely  to  obey  his  youthful  suq- 

'  Strabo  upetiia  of  the  Thracian  tlBwrf  as  twenty-two  in  number, 
tapMe  iji  tending  ont  200,000  foot,  and  15,000  hones  (Strabo,  vii. 
Avgm.  Vatic  48). 
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cessor,  until  they  had  seen  sotne  sensible  evidence 
of  his  personal  energy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring,  Alexander  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  marched  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  Amphipolis,  through 
the  narrow  Sapaean  pass  between  Philippi  and  the 
sea^  In  ten  days'  march  he  reached  the  difficult 
mountain  path  over  which  alone  he  could  cross 
Mount  Haemus  (Balkan).  Here  he  found  a  body 
of  the  free  Thracians  and  of  armed  merchants  of 
the  country  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress; 
posted  on  the  high  ground  with  waggons  in  their 
front,  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  roll  down  the 
steep  declivity  against  the  advancing  ranks  of  the 
Macedonians.  Alexander  eluded  this  danger  by 
ordering  his  soldiers  either  to  open  their  ranks,  so 
as  to  let  the  waggons  go  through  freely— or  where 
there  was  no  room  for  such  loose  array,  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground  with  their  shields  closely 
packed  together  and  slanting  over  their  bodies ;  so 
that  the  waggons,  dashing  down  the  steep  and 
coming  against  the  shields,  were  carried  off  the 
ground,  and  made  to  bound  over  the  bodies  of  the 
men  to  the  space  below.  All  the  waggons  rolled 
down  without  killing  a  single  man.  The  Thra- 
cians, badly  armed,  were  then  easily  dispersed  by 
the  Macedonian  attack,  with  the  loss  o(  1500 
men  killed,   and  all   their  women  and   children 


>  Strabo,  vii.  p.  331  (Fngm.);  Anian,  i.  1,6;  Appian,  Bell.  CiviL 
iy.  87>  105y  106.  Appian  gives  (iv.  103)  a  good  general  description  of 
the  almost  impassable  and  trackless  country  to  the  north  and  north-east 
of  Philippi. 
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made  prisonere^  Tbe  captives  and  plunder  were 
sent  back  under  an  escort  to  be  sold  at  tbe  sea- 
ports. 


thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  Hi>  victory 
led  his  army  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Hsemus,  and  THbaiii. 
marched  against  the  Triballi ;  a  powerful  Thracian 
tribe, — extending  (as  far  as  can  be  determined)  from 
the  plain  of  Kossovo  in  modem  Servia  northward 
towards  the  Danube,— *whom  Philip  had  conquered, 
yet  not  without  considerable  resistance  and  even 
occasional  defeat  Their  prince  Sjrrmus  had  already 
retired  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe 
into  an  island  of  the  Danube  called  Peukd,  where 
many  other  Thracians  had  also  sought  shelter.  The 
main  force  of  the  Triballi  took  post  in  woody  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  liver  Zyginus,  about  three  days' 
march  from  the  Danube.  Being  tempted  however, 
by  an  annoyance  from  the  Macedonian  light-armed, 
to  emerge  from  their  covered  position  into  the  open 
plain,  they  were  here  attacked  by  Alexander  with 
his  cavsJry  and  infantry,  in  close  combat,  and  com- 
pletely defeated.  Three  thousand  of  them  were 
slain,  but  the  rest  mostly  eluded  pursuit  by  means 
of  the  wood,  so  that  they  lost  few  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Macedonians  was  only  eleven  horsemen 
and  forty  foot  slain;  according  to  the  statement 
of  Ptcdemy,  son  of  Lagus,  then  one  of  Alexander's 


L  1, 12, 17.  The  preciae  locality  of  that  steep  road  whereby 
AlftTinder  crossed  the  Balkan,  cannot  be  determined.  Baron  voa 
Mdtke,  in  his  aoconnt  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  Bulgaria  (1 82&-1829), 
gifei  an  eavmenJdoa  of  four  roads,  passable  by  an  army,  crossing  this 
chain  from  north  to  south  (see  chap.  i.  of  that  work).  But  whether 
Alexander  passed  by  any  one  of  these  four,  or  by  some  other  road  still 
more  to  the  west,  we  cannottdl. 


OeUe,  and 

returns 

back. 
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confidential  officers,  and  afterwards  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Greco- Egyptian  kings  ^ 
He  crosses  Thrcc  days'  march,  from  the  scene  of  action, 
defeatTuie'  brought  Alexander  to  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
some  armed  ships  which  had  been  previously  ordered 
to  sail  (probably  with  stores  of  provision)  from  By- 
zantium round  by  the  Euxine  and  up  the  river.  He 
first  employed  these  ships  in  trying  to  land  a  body 
of  troops  on  the  island  of  PeukS ;  but  his  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  the  steep  banks,  the  rapid  stream, 
and  the  resolute  front  of  the  defenders  on  shore.  To 
compensate  for  this  disappointment,  Alexander  re- 
solved to  make  a  display  of  his  strength  by  crossing 
the  Danube  and  attacking  the  Getse ;  tribes,  chiefly 
horsemen  armed  with  bows^,  analogous  to  the 
Thracians  in  habits  and  language.  They  occupied 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  their  town 
was  about  four  miles  distant.  The  terror  of  the 
Macedonian  successes  had  brought  together  a  body 
of  4000  Getae,  visible  from  the  opposite  shore,  to 
resist  any  crossing.  Accordingly  Alexander  got 
together  a  quantity  of  the  rude  boats  (hollowed  out 
of  a  single  trunk)  employed  for  transport  on  the 
river,  and  caused  the  tent-skins  of  the  army  to 
be  stufiTed  with  hay  in  order  to  support  rafts.  He 
then  put  himself  on  shipboard  during  the  night, 
and  contrived  to  carry  across  the  river  a  body  of 
4000  infantry,  and  1500  cavalry ;  landing  on  a 
part  of  the  bank  where  there  was  high  standing 
wheat  and  no  enemy's  post.  The  Getse,  intimi- 
dated not  less  by  this  successful  passage  than  by 
the  excellent  array  of  Alexander's  army,  hardly 

'  Anrian,  i.  2.  '  Stimbo,  vii.  p.  d03. 
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Stayed  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cavalry,  but  hastened 
to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified  town  and  retire 
farther  away  from  the  river.  Entering  the  town 
without  resistance,  he  destroyed  it,  carried  away 
SQch  moveables  as  he  found,  and  then  returned  to 
the  river  without  delay.  Before  he  quitted  the 
northern  bank,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  the  Pre- 
server— to  H6rakl6s — and  to  the  God  Ister  (Danube) 
himself,  whom  he  thanked  for  having  shown  him- 
self not  impassable^  On  the  very  same  day,  he  re- 
crrased  the  river  to  his  camp ;  after  an  empty  de- 
monstration of  force,  intended  to  prove  that  he 
could  do  what  neither  his  father  nor  any  Grecian 
army  had  ever  yet  done,  and  what  every  one 
deemed  impossible — crossing  the  greatest  of  all 
known  rivers  without  a  bridge  and  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy^ 

'  Anum,  i.  4,  2-7* 

'  Neith^  the  point  where  Alexander  crossed  the  Danube, — nor  the 
■timtion  of  the  island  called  Peuk6, — nor  the  identity  of  the  river  Ly- 
gums, — ^nor  the  part  of  Mount  Hsemus  which  Alexander  forced  his  way 
ofer— can  be  determined.  The  data  given  by  Arrian  are  too  brief  and 
too  meag^re,  to  make  out  with  assurance  any  part  of  his  march  after  he 
CToased  the  Nestus.  The  facts  reported  by  the  historian  represent  only 
a  small  portion  of  what  Alexander  really  did  in  this  expedition. 

It  seems  dear  howerer  that  the  main  purpose  of  Alexander  was  to 
attack  and  humble  the  TribaUi.  Their  locahty  is  known  generally  as  the 
region  where  the  modem  Serria  joins  Bulgaria.  They  reached  eastward 
(in  the  times  of  Thucydides,  ii.  96)  as  far  as  the  river  Oskius  or  Isker, 
whidi  crosses  the  chain  of  Heemus  from  south  to  north,  passes  by  the 
modem  city  of  Sophia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube.  NowAlexander,  in 
otdtt  to  conduct  his  army  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Nestus,  near 
its  mouth,  to  the  country  of  the  Triballi,  would  naturally  pass  through  Phi- 
lippopolis,  which  city  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  his  father  Philip, 
and  therefore  probably  had  a  regular  road  of  communication  to  the  mari- 
time regions.  (See  Stephanus  Byz.  v.  *iknnr67ro\ig.)  Alexander  would 
cross  Mount  Hiemua,  then,  somewhere  north-west  of  Philippopolis. 
We  read  in  the  year  376  B.C.  (Diodor.  xv.  36)  of  an  invasion  of  AbdSra 
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The  terror  spread  by  Alexander's  military  opera- 
tions was  so  great,  that  not  only  tlie  Triballi,  but 
the  other  autonomous  Thracians  around,  sent 
envoys  tendering  presents  or  tribute,  and  soliciting 
peace.  Alexander  granted  their  request.  His  mind 
being  bent  upon  war  with  Asia,  he  was  satisfied 
with  having  intimidated  these  tribes  so  as  to  deter 
them  from  rising  during  his  absence.  What  con- 
by  the  Triballi ;  which  shows  that  there  was  a  road,  not  unfit  for  an 
army,  from  their  territory  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nestus,  where  Abdira  was  situated.  This  was  the  road  which  Alex- 
ander is  likely  to  have  followed.  But  he  must  probably  have  made  a 
considerable  circuit  to  the  eastward ;  for  the  route  which  Paul  Lucas 
describes  himself  as  having  taken  direct  from  Philippopolis  to  Drama* 
can  hardly  have  been  fit  for  an  army. 

The  river  Lyginus  may  perhaps  be  the  modem  Isker,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  The  island  called  Peukd  is  still  more  perplexing.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (vii.  p.  301-305). 
But  it  seems  impossible  that  either  the  range  of  the  Triballi,  or  the 
march  of  Alexander,  can  have  extended  so  far  eastward.  Since  Strabo 
(as  well  as  Arrian)  copied  Alexander's  march  frt)m  Ptolemy,  whose 
authority  is  very  good,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
second  island  called  PeukS  higher  up  the  river. 

The  geography  of  Thrace  is  so  little  known,  that  we  cannot  wond^ 
at  our  inabiUty  to  identify  these  places.  We  are  acquainted,  and  that 
but  imperfectly,  with  the  two  high  roads,  both  starting  from  Byzantium 
or  Constantinople.  1.  The  one  (called  the  King's  Road,  from  havin|f 
been  in  part  the  march  of  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  Livy,  xxxix. 
27;  Herodot.  vii.  115)  crossing  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus,  touching 
the  northern  coast  of  the  ^gean  Sea  at  NeapoUs,  a  Uttle  south  of 
Phitippi;  then  crossing  the  Strymon  at  Amphipolis,  and  stretching 
through  Pella  across  Inner  Macedonia  and  JUyria  to  Dyrrachium  (the 
Via  Egnatia).  2.  The  other,  taking  a  more  northerly  course,  passing 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus  from  Adrianople  to  Philippopolis, 
then  through  Sardica  (Sophia)  and  Naissus  (Nisch),  to  the  Danube, 
near  Belgrade ;  being  the  high  road  now  followed  from  Constantinople 
to  Belgrade. 

But  apart  from  these  two  roads,  scarcely  anything  whatever  is  known 
of  the  oountary.  Especially  the  mountainous  region  of  Rhodop^, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Strymon,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Hebrus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  iEgean,  is  a  Terra  Incognita,  except 
the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast.    Very  few  travellers  have  passed 
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ditioDS  he  impofied,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  ac- 
cepted the  presents  ^ 

While  these  applications  from  the  Thracians  were  Embassy  of 
under  debate,  envoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of  Gauls  Aie"]ia»der. 
occupying  a  distant  mountainous  region  westward  "nctu^ 
towards  the  Ionic  Gulf.  Though  strangers  to 
Alexander,  they  had  heard  so  much  of  the  recent 
exploits,  that  they  came  with  demands  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  friendship.  They  were  distinguished 
both  for  tall  stature  and  for  boastful  language. 
Alexander  readily  exchanged  with  them  assurances 
of  alliance.  Entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he  asked, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  what  it  was  that  they 
were  most  afraid  of,  among  human  contingences  ? 
They  replied^  that  they  feared  no  man,  nor  any 
danger,  except  only,  lest  the  heaven  should  fall 
upon  them.  Their  answer  disappointed  Alexander, 
who  had  expected  that  they  would  name  him,  as 
the  person  of  whom  they  were  most  afraid;  so 
prodigious  was  his  conceit  of  his  own  exploits.  He 
observed  to  his  friends  that  these  Gauls  were  swag- 

■kmg  or  described  the  southern  or  Ring's  Road,  while  the  region  in 
die  interior^  apart  from  the  high  road,  was  absolutely  unexplored  until 
the  vint  of  M.  Yiqueanel  in  1847^  under  scientific  mission  from  the 
French  goremment.  The  brief,  but  interestiitg  account,  composed  by 
M .  Yiqnesnel^  of  tiiis  nigged  and  impracticable  district,  is  contained  in 
the  ^'AidiiFes  des  Missions  Scientifiques  et  Litteraires"  for  1850, 
pobliahed  at  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  map  intended  to  accompany 
that  acoouat  has  not  yet  been  prepared ;  but  the  published  data,  as  far 
as  they  go,  have  been  employed  by  Kiepert  in  constructing  his  rec^it 
msp  q£  Toiicey  in  Europe ;  the  best  mi^  of  these  regions  now  existing, 
though  still  yery  imperfect.  The  Illustrations  (Erlaiiterungen)  annexed 
by  Kiepert  to  his  map  of  Turkey,  show  the  defective  data  on  which  the 
duutography  of  this  country  is  founded.  Until  the  survey  of  M.  Vi- 
qnenel,  die  higher  part  of  the  course  of  the  Strymon,  and  neariy  all 
^  course  of  the  Nestns,  may  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  unknown. 
'  Arrian,  i.  4,  5;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  301. 
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gerers.  Yet  if  we  attend  to  the  sentimeDt  rather 
than  the  language,  we  shall  see  that  such  an  epithet 
applies  with  equal  or  greater  propriety  to  Alexander 
himself.  The  anecdote  is  chiefly  interesting  as  it 
proves  at  how  early  an  age  the  exorbitant  self- 
esteem,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  mani- 
festing, began.  That  after  the  battle  of  Issus  he 
should  fancy  himself  superhuman,  we  can  hardly 
be  astonished ;  but  he  was  as  yet  only  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  had  accomplished  nothing 
beyond  his  march  into  Thrace  and  his  victory  over 
the  Triballi. 
Victories  of  After  arranging  these  matters,  he  marched  in  a 
A^uxander  gQuth-westcrly  dircctiou  into  the  territory  of  the 
Kieifus       Aerianes  and  the  other  Paeonians,  between  the  rivers 

and  me  ^  ' 

lUyrianf.  Strymon  and  Axius  in  the  highest  portion  of  their 
course.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  body  of  Agrianes 
under  their  prince  Langarus,  who  had  already 
contracted  a  personal  friendship  for  him  at  Pella 
before  Philip's  death.  News  came  that  the  lUyrian 
Kleitus,  son  of  Bardylis,  who  had  been  subdued 
by  Philip,  had  revolted  at  Pelion  (a  strong  post 
south  of  lake  Lychnidus,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
chain  of  Skardus  and  Pindus,  near  the  place  where 
that  chain  is  broken  by  the  cleft  called  the  Klis- 
sura  of  Tzangon  or  DevoP) — and  that  the  western 
lUyrians,  called  Taulantii,  under  their  prince  Glau- 
kias,  were  on  the  march  to  assist  him.  Accord- 
ingly Alexander  proceeded  thither  forthwith,  lea- 
ving Langarus  to   deal    with    the    Illyrian   tribe 

*  For  the  situation  of  Pelion,  compare  Livy,  zxxi.  33,  34,  and  the 
remarks  of  Colonel  Leake,  Trayels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  28. 
p.  310-324. 
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Aatariatae,  who  had  threatened  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. He  marched  along  the  bank  and  up  the 
course  of  the  Erigon,  from  a  point  near  where  it 
joins  the  Axius^  On  approaching  Pelion,  he  found 
the  Illyrians  posted  in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the 
heights  around y  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Glaukias 
their  promised  ally.  While  Alexander  was  making 
his  dispositions  for  attack,  they  offered  their  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods ;  the  victims  being  three  boys, 
three  girls,  and  three  black  rams.  At  first  they 
stepped  boldly  forward  to  meet  him,  but  before 
coming  to  close  quarters,  they  turned  and  fled  into 
the  town  with  such  haste  that  the  slain  victims 
were  left  lying  on  the  spot*.  Having  thus  driven 
in  the  defenders,  Alexander  was  preparing  to  draw 
a  wall  of  circumvallation  round  the  Pelion,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Glaukias  with 
so  large  a  force  as  to  compel  him  to  abandon  the 
project.  A  body  of  cavalry,  sent  out  from  the 
Macedonian  camp  under  Philotas  to  forage,  were 

*  ABsaming  Alexander  to  have  been  in  the  territory  of  the  Triballi, 
the  modem  Serria,  he  would  in  this  march  follow  mainly  the  road 
which  ii  now  frequented  between  Belgrade  and  Bitolia;  through  the 
pbin  of  KoasoTO,  Pristina,  Katschanik  (rounding  on  the  north-eastern 
side  the  Ljubatrin,  the  north-eastern  promontory  terminating  the  chain 
of  Skardus),  Uschkub,  Kuprili^  along  the  higher  course  of  the  Axius  or 
Vardar  until  the  point  where  the  Erigon  or  Tsohema  joins  that  river 
below  Kuprili.  Here  he  would  be  among  the  Pseonians  and  Agrianes, 
on  the  east — and  the  Dardani  and  Autariatee,  seemingly  on  the  north 
and  west.  If  he  then  followed  the  course  of  the  Erigon,  he  would  pass 
through  the  portions  of  Biacedonia  then  called  Deuriopia  and  Pela- 
gonia :  he  would  go  between  the  ridges  of  mountains,  through  which 
the  Erigon  breaks,  called  Nidje  on  the  south,  and  Babuna  on  the  north. 
He  would  pass  afterwards  to  Fiorina,  and  not  to  Bitolia. 

See  Kiepert's  map  of  these  regions — a  portion  of  his  recent  map  of 
Turkey  in  Europe — and  Ghrisebach's  description  of  the  general  track. 

'  Arrian,  i.  5,  12. 
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in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  Glaukias,  and  were 
only  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  Alexander  hioiself 
with  a  reinforcement.  In  the  face  of  this  superior 
force,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  off  the  Macedonian 
army,  through  a  narrow  line  of  road  along  the  river 
Eordaikus,  where  in  some  places  there  was  only 
room  for  four  abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh  every- 
where around.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful 
manoeuvres,  and  by  effective  employment  of  his 
battering-train  or  projectile  machines  to  protect  the 
rear-guard,  Alexander  completely  baffled  the  enemy, 
and  brought  off  his  army  without  loss^  Moreover 
these  lUyrians,  who  had  not  known  how  to  make 
use  of  such  advantages  of  position,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  disorder  as  soon  as  their  enemy  had  re- 
treated, neglecting  all  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
their  camp.  Apprised  of  this  carelessness,  Alex- 
ander  made  a  forced  night-march  back,  at  the  head 
of  his  Agrianian  division  and  light  troops  supported 
by  the  remaining  army.  He  surprised  the  lUyrians 
in  their  camp  before  daylight.  The  success  of  this 
attack  against  a  sleeping  and  unguarded  army  was 
so  complete,  that  the  lUyrians  fled  at  once  without 
resistance.  Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners ; 
the  rest,  throwing  away  their  arms,  hurried  away 
homeward,  pursued  by  Alexander  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  lUyrian  prince  Kleitus  was  forced 
to  evacuate  Pelion,  which  placed  he  burned,  and 
then  retired  into  the  territory  of  Glaukias^. 
B.C.  335,  Just  as  Alexander  had  completed  this  victory 
over  Kleitus  and  the  Taulantian  auxiUaries,  and 
before  he  had  returned  home,  news  reached  him  of 

»  Arrian,  i.  6,  3-18.  »  Aman,  i.  6,  19-22. 
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a  menacing  character.  The  Thebans  had  declared 
themselves  independent  of  him,  and  were  besieging 
his  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

Of  this  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  The  thc- 

11-  !•  ban*  declare 

those  who  stood  forward,  the  immediate  antece-  their  indc- 
dents  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us.  It  has  S^inT* 
already  been  remarked  that  the  vote  of  submission  ** '*^*^**"^*- 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  Alexander  as  Impe- 
rator,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  had  been  passed 
only  under  the  intimidation  of  a  present  Macedo- 
nian force.  Though  the  Spartans  alone  had  courage 
to  proclaim  their  dissent,  the  Athenians,  Arcadians, 
iBtolians,  and  others,  were  well  known  even  to 
Alexander  himself,  as  ready  to  do  the  hke  on  any 
serious  reverse  to  the  Macedonian  arms^  More- 
over the  energy  and  ability  displayed  by  Alexander 
had  taught  the  Persian  king  that  all  danger  to  him- 
self was  not  removed  by  the  death  of  Philip,  and 
induced  him  either  to  send,  or  to  promise,  pecu* 
niary  aid  to  the  anti-Macedonian  Greeks.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  manifestation  of  anti-Macedo- 
nian sentiment  at  Athens — proclaimed  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  orators — ^Demosthenes,  Lykurgus, 
HjTperides,  and  others ;  as  well  as  by  active  military 
men  like  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes',  who  probably 
spoke  out  more  boldly  when  Alexander  was  absent 
on  the  Danube.  In  other  cities,  the  same  senti- 
ment doubtless  found  advocates,  though  less  distin- 
gaished ;  but  at  Thebes,  where  it  could  not  be 
openly  proclaimed,  it  prevailed  with  the  greatest 
force  ^.    The  Thebans  suffered  an  oppression  from 

*  Arrian,  i.  7,  5.  »  iElian,  V.  H.  xii.  67. 

*  DemadeSy  inr^p  Ttjs  im^Kturias,  s.  14.     Bi^/Soioi  dc  iityurrov  dxov 
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which  most  of  the  other  cities  were  free — the  pre- 
sence of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel ; 
just  as  they  had  endured,  fifty  years  before,  the 
curb  of  a  Spartan  garrison  after  the  fraud  of  Phoe- 
bidas  and  Leontiades.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former, 
the  effect  was  to  arm  the  macedonising  leaders  with 
absolute  power  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
inflict  upon  the  latter  not  merely  the  public  mischief 
of  extinguishing  all  free  speech,  but  also  multiplied 
individual  insults  and  injuries,  prompted  by  the  lust 
and  rapacity  of  rulers,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic^ 
A  number  of  Theban  citizens,  among  them  the 
freest  and  boldest  spirits,  were  in  exile  at  Athens, 
receiving  from  the  public  indeed  nothing  beyond 
a  safe  home,  but  secretly  encouraged  to  hope  for 
better  things  by  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders^.  In  like  manner  fifty  years 
before,  it  was  at  Athens,  and  from  private  Athenian 
citizens,  that  the  Thebans  Pelopidas  and  Mellon 
had  found  that  sympathy  which  enabled  them  to 
organise  their  daring  conspiracy  for  rescuing  Thebes 
from   the    Spartans.      That    enterprise,   admired 

hto'fihv  r^v  T&p  Mcuceb6voi>v  i^povphv,  v<f>*  j(r  ov  ii6vov  rhi  x^H^^  <rvvcdc- 

Brja-av,  dXXa  Ka\  r^v  7rapp7j<ri(iv  a<ffipr)VTO 

*  The  Thebans,  in  setting  forth  their  complaints  to  the  Arcadians, 
stated — Sri  ov  r^v  irp6s  rovs^EWfjpas  ffyikiay  Orj^aiot  butkva'aL  /3ovX($- 
ykfvoi,  Tois  TrpayfiaiTLV  cVov/onyo'av,  ovd*  ivavriov  tu>v  *EXX^vq)I'  ovdcv 
irpd^ovTtSf  aWa  rot  Trap'  avTols  virh  rmv  MaK€d6v»v  iv  rj  ir6\(t 
yiv6fi€va  (f>4p€tv  ovk€ti  dvi/a/mepoi.  ovdc  t^v  dovXciav  vwofit" 
V€tVf  ovdi  rag  vfiptis  6pav  rag  cir  ra  cXcv^cpa  aofiara  yii/o- 

See  Demades  n-epl  rfjs  da^fKatrias,  s.  13,  the  speech  of  Cleadas, 
Justin,  xi.  4 ;  and  (Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  s.  20)  compare  Livy, 
xxxix.  27 — about  the  working  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Maroneia, 
in  the  time  of  Philip  son  of  Demetrius. 

'  Demades  n€p\  ttjs  dtfdcjcacriar,  Fragm.  ad  fin. 
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throaghont  Greece  as  alike  adventurous,  skilful, 
and  heroic,  was  the  model  present  to  the  imagina- 
tioD  of  the  Theban  exiles,  to  be  copied  if  any  tole- 
rable opportunity  occurred. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  long  b.c.  sss. 
absence  of  Alexander  on  his  march  into  Thrace  and  ^^^^  "** . 

encouraged 

Ulyria  ;  a  period  of  four  or  five  months,  ending:  at  *>y  ^lex- 
August  335  B.C.    Not  only  was  Alexander  thus  long  absenc*  in 
absent,  but  he  sent  home  no  reports  of  his  pro-  by  reports 
ceedings.     Couriers  were  likely  enough  to  be  inter-  ®^****^"^ 
cepted  among  the  mountains  and  robbers  of  Thrace; 
and  even  if  they  reached  Pella,  their  despatches 
were  not  publicly  read,  as  such  communications 
would  have  been  read  to  the  Athenian  assembly. 
Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  ru- 
mours arose  of  his  having  been  defeated  and  slain. 
Among  these  reports,  both  multiplied  and  confi- 
dent, one  was  even  certified  by  a  liar  who  pre- 
tended to  have  just  arrived  from  Thrace,  to  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  to  have  been 
himself  wounded  in  the  action  against  the  Triballi, 
where  Alexander  had  perished'.      This  welcome 
news,  not  fabricated,  but  too  hastily  credited,  by 
Demosthenes   and   Lykurgus^,  was  announced  to 

^  Airian^  i.  7*  3.  Ka\  yhp  Koi  troKv£  6  \iyos  (of  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der) Koi  naph  iroKKw  €<f>oiTa,  ^i  t€  xP^^^^  amjv  ovk  SKiyop  koI  ^t 
ou^fua  oyycXta  nap*  airrov  d<f>ucro,  &c. 

'  Demades  trepi  rijs  do>^Ka€Tias,  ad  fin.  ffvlKa  Arjfioa-O^yrjs  kcu 
AvKovpyos  T^  p-iv  X($y^  iraparaTr6p€Mpi  rovs  Moxcdcd^ff  iviKnv  €v  Tpi/SaX- 
Xois,  p^pow   d*    ovx   Spardp   (iri   rov  priparos  i'€Kphv   rhv  'AXt^avdpov 

wpoiBtfKOP €fi€  dc  arvyubv  koX  ir€pikvjrov  lf<f>aa'Kay  emu  p^  crvvcvdo- 

Kovvra,  &c. 

Jostio,  xi.  2.  ''  Demosthenem  oratorem,  qui  Maeedonum  deletas 
omnes  cum  rege  copias  k  Thballia  affirmaverit,  producto  in  concionem 
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the  Athenian  assembly.  In  spite  of  doubts  ex- 
pressed by  Demades  and  Phokion,  it  was  believed 
not  only  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Theban  exiles 
there  present,  but  also  by  the  Arcadians,  Eleians, 
^tolians  and  other  Greeks.  For  a  considerable 
time,  through  the  absence  of  Alexander,  it  remained 
uncontradicted,  which  increased  the  confidence  in 
its  truth. 
The  The-        It  was  upou  the  fall  belief  in  this  rumour,  of 

1*1111    ATI  I  AS  ^.^ 

from  Athens  Alcxaudcr's  defeat  and  death,  that  the  Grecian 
ffon^^'  cities  proceeded.  The  event  severed  by  itself  their 
Thebes.  counexiou  with  Macedonia.  There  was  neither  son 
nor  adult  brother  to  succeed  to  the  throne:  so 
that  not  merely  the  foreign  ascendency,  but  even 
the  intestine  unity,  of  Macedonia,  was  likely  to 
be  broken  up.  In  regard  to  Athens,  Arcadia,  Elis, 
^tolia,  &c.,  the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  was 
doubtless  vehemently  manifested,  but  no  special 
action  was  called  for.  It  was  otherwise  in  regard 
to  Thebes.  Phoenix,  Prochytes,  and  other  Theban 
exiles  at  Athens,  immediately  laid  their  plan  for 
liberating  their  city  and  expelling  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  the  Kadmeia.  Assisted  with  arms 
and  money  by  Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian 

auctore,  qui  in  eo  pnelio,  in  quo  rex  oedderit,  te  quoque  Tulnenitum 
diceret."  ^ 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  i.  34.  **  Vix  dum  egresso  Piaone,  oocisam 
in  castris  Othonem,  yagus  piimmn  et  inceitua  rumor,  mox,  ut  m  mag' 
nis  mendacHs,  interfidsse  se  qtddam,  et  vidisse  qfirmabant,  credvQ& 

fam&  inter  gaudentes  et  incurioaos Obvius  in  palatio  Julius  Atti- 

cus,  speculator,  cmentum  gladium  ostentans,  occisum  ^  se  Othonem 
exdamayit." 

It  is  stated  that  Alexander  was  really  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  stone, 
in  the  action  with  the  nijrrians  (Plutarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  p.  327). 
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dtizens,  and  invited  by  their  partizans  at  Thebes, 
they  suddenly  entered  that  city  in  arms.  Though 
unable  to  carry  the  Kadmeia  by  surprise,  they 
seized  in  the  city,  and  put  to  death,  Amyntas,  a 
principal  Macedonian  officer,  with  Timolaus,  one 
of  the  leading  macedonizingThebans\  They  then 
immediately  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Tliebans,  to  whom  they  earnestly  appealed  for  a 
vigorous  effort  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  and  re- 
conquer the  ancient  freedom  of  the  city.  Expa- 
tiating upon  the  misdeeds  of  the  garrison  and  upon 
the  oppressions  of  those  Thebans  who  governed  by 
means  of  the  garrison,  they  proclaimed  that  the 
happy  moment  of  liberation  had  now  arrived, 
through  the  recent  death  of  Alexander.  They 
doubtless  recalled  the  memory  of  Pelopidas,  and 
the  glorious  enterprise,  cherished  by  all  Theban 
patriots,  whereby  he  had  rescued  the  city  from 
Spartan  occupation,  forty-six  years  before.  To  this 
appeal  the  Thebans  cordially  responded.  The  as- 
sembly passed  a  vote,  declaring  severance  from 
Macedonia,  and  autonomy  of  Thebes — and  naming 
as  Boeotarcfas  some  of  the  returned  exiles,  with 
others  of  the  same  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
energetic  measures  against  the  garrison  in  the 
Kadmeia^. 

Unfortunately  for  Thebes,  none  of  these  new 
Boeotarchs  were  men  of  the  stamp  of  Epaminondas, 
probably  not  even  of  Pelopidas.  Yet  their  scheme, 
though  from  its  melancholy  result  it  is  generally 

^  Arrian,  i.  7»  1 ;  compare  Deinarchus  coat.  Demosthenem,  a.  75. 
p.  53. 
'  Airian,  i.  7*  3-17. 
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They  be-  denouDced  as  insane,  really  promised  better  at  first 
Mwedo!  than  that  of  the  anti-Spartan  conspirators  In  380  b.c. 
K!dml?a!^*  The  Kadmcia  was  instantly  summoned  ;  hopes  being 
and  entreat  perhaps  indulged,  that  the  Macedonian  commander 

aid  from         *  ir  o 

other  would  surrcudcr  it  with  as  little  resistance  as  the 
Favourable  Spartan  harmost  had  done.  But  such  hopes  were 
Ih^wn^cir  not  realized.  Philip  had  probably  caused  the  ci- 
butlfo^*"*  tadel  to  be  both  strengthened  and  provisioned.  The 
positive  aid.  garrisou  defied  the  Theban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  give  orders  for  an 
assault,  as  Pelopidas  in  his  time  wa^  prepared  to 
do,  if  surrender  had  been  denied^  They  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  and  guarding  a  double  line 
of  circumvallation  round  the  Kadmeia,  so  as  to 
prevent  both  sallies  from  within  and  supplies  from 
without*.  They  then  sent  envoys  in  the  melan- 
choly equipment  of  suppliants,  to  the  Arcadians 
and  others,  representing  that  their  recent  move- 
ment was  directed,  not  against  Hellenic  union^  but 
against  Macedonian  oppression  and  outrage,  which 
pressed  upon  them  with  intolerable  bitterness.  As 
Greeks  and  freemen  they  entreated  aid  to  rescue 
them  from  such  a  calamity.  They  obtained  much 
favourable  sympathy,  with  some  promise  and  even 
half-performance.  Many  of  the  leading  orators  at 
Athens — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  and 
others — together  with  the  military  men  Charidemus 
and  £phialtes — strongly  urged  their  countrymen 
to  declare  in  favour  of  Thebes  and  send  aid  against 
the  Kadmeia.     But  the  citizens  generally,  foUow- 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4, 11.  See  Volume  X.  Ch.  Ixxvii.  p.  122  of  this 
History. 
'  Arrian,  i.  7,  14. 
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LDg  Demades  and  Phokioo,  waited  to  be  better 
assared  both  of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its  con- 
sequences, before  they  would  incur  the  hazard  of 
open  hostility  against  Macedonia,  though  they  seem 
to  have  declared  sympathy  with  the  Theban  revo- 
lution'.  Demosthenes  farther  went  as  envoy  into 
Peloponnesus,  while  the  Macedonian  Antipater  also 
sent  round  urgent  applications  to  the  Peloponnesian 
cities,  requiring  their  contingents,  as  members  of 
the  confederacy  under  Alexander,  to  act  against 
Thebes.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  backed 
by  his  money,  or  by  Persian  money  administered 
through  him,  prevailed  on  the  Peloponnesians  to 
refuse  compliance  with  Antipater,  and  to  send  no 
contingents  against  Thebes^.  The  Eleians  and 
iSStolians  held  out  general  assurances  favourable 
to  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  while  the  Arcadians 
even  went  so  far  as  to  send  out  some  troops  to 
second  it,  though  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
isthmus^. 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new  chances  of 
possibilities  for  the  recovery  of  freedom.     Had  the  libenUon? 
Arcadians  and  other  Greeks  lent  decisive  aid  to  °oi^i^ 
Thebes — ^had   Athens  acted   even   with  as   much 


'  Diodor.  xvii.  8. 

*  Deinarchus  cont.  Demofth.  p.  14.  8.  19.  koi  *ApKdd»v  ^k6vt»v  tls 
urBfAhv,  Ktu  rffp  fUp  irapk  ^Avrmarpov  irp^afitiwf  SarpoKTov  airoorciXoy- 
rt»y,  &c. 

In  the  vote  passed  by  the  people  of  Athens  some  years  afterwards, 
awarding  a  statue  and  other  honours  to  Demosthenes^  these  proceedings 
in  Peloponnesus  are  enumerated  among  his  titles  to  public  gratitude 
— Hcal  Off  €K<itKwr€  Utkonomnjaiovs  itri  Q^fias  'AXc^aydptt)  porj0rj<r€u, 
Xpfjitara  dovt  koI  ccM?  7rp€<Tp€v<ras,  &c.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator. 
p.  850). 

'  Arriao,  i.  10, 2;  .£schines  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  634. 
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energy  as  she  did  twelve  years  afterwards  during 
the  Lamian  war,  occupying  Thermopylae  with  an 
army  and  a  fleet — the  gates  of  Greece  might  well 
have  been  barred  against  a  new  Macedonian  force, 
even  with  Alexander  alive  and  at  its  head.  That 
the  struggle  of  Thebes  was  not  regarded  at  the 
time,  even  by  macedonising  Greeks,  as  hopeless,  is 
shown  by  the  subsequent  observations  both  of 
^schines  and  Deinarchus  at  Athens,  ^schines 
(delivering  five  years  afterwards  his  oration  against 
Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  by  his 
perverse  backwardness  brought  about  the  ruin  of 
Thebes.  The  foreign  'mercenaries  forming  part  of 
the  garrison  of  the  Kadmeia  were  ready  (/Eschines 
affirms)  to  deliver  up  that  fortress,  on  receiving 
five  talents:  the  Arcadian  generals  would  have 
brought  up  their  troops  to  the  aid  of  Thebes,  if 
nine  or  ten  talents  had  been  paid  to  them — having 
repudiated  the  solicitations  of  Antipater.  Demo- 
sthenes (say  these  two  orators)  having  in  his  posses- 
sion 300  talents  from  the  Persian  king,  to  instigate 
anti-Macedonian  movements  in  Greece,  was  sup- 
plicated by  the  Theban  envoys  to  furnish  money 
for  these  purposes,  but  refused  the  request,  kept 
the  money  for  himself,  and  thus  prevented  both  the 
surrender  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  onward  march  of 
the  Arcadians  \  The  charge  here  advanced  against 
Demosthenes  appears  utterly  incredible.  To  sup- 
pose that  anti-Macedonian  movements  counted 
for  so  little  in  his  eyes,  is  an  hypothesis  belied  by 
his  whole  history.     But  the  fact  that  such  allega- 

'  .fischines  adv.  Ktenph.  p.  634;  Deinarch.  ady.  Demosth.  p.  16, 16. 
8. 19-22. 
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tioDS  were  made  by  ^schines  only  five  years  after- 
wards, proves  the  reports  and  the  feelings  of  the 
time — ^that  the  chances  of  successfiil  resistance  to 
Macedonia  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  were  not 
deemed  unfavoarable.  And  when  the  Athenians, 
following  the  counsels  of  Demades  and  Phokion, 
refused  to  aid  Thebes  or  occupy  Thermopylae — 
they  perhaps  consulted  the  safety  of  Athens  sepa- 
rately, but  they  receded  from  the  generous  and 
Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  had  animated  their 
ancestors  against  Xerxes  and  Mardonius\ 

The  Thebans,  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  iso- 
lation, pressed  the  blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and 
would  presently  have  reduced  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, had  they  not  been  surprised  by  the  awe- 
striking  event — Alexander  arriving  in  person  at 
Onch^tus  in  fioeotia>  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
army.     The  first  news  of  his  being  alive  was  fur- 

>  See  Herod,  viii.  143.  Demosthenes  in  his  orations  ft^quently 
iniiite  cm  the  diflmnt  rank  and  position  of  Athens,  as  compared  with 
ihame  of  the  smaller  Grecian  states — and  of  the  higher  and  more  arduous 
obligations  consequent  thereupon.  This  is  one  grand  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  his  policy  and  that  of  Phokion.  See  a  striking  passage  in 
the  speech  De  Cijtoni,  p.  245.  s.  77 ;  and  Orat.  De  Republ.  Ordinand. 
p.  176.  a.  37* 

Isokrmtes  holds  the  same  language  touching  the  obligations  of  Sparta, 
— in  the  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamus.  ''  No 
one  will  quarrel  with  Epidaurians  and  Phliasians,  for  looking  only  how 
they  can  get  through  and  keep  themselves  in  being.  But  for  Lacedse- 
monians,  it  is  impossible  to  aim  simply  at  preservation  and  nothing  be- 
yond— by  any  means,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  we  cannot  {reserve 
ourselves  with  honour,  we  ought  to  prefer  a  glorious  death."  (Isokrates, 
Orat,  vi.  Archid.  s.  106.) 

Tbe  badcwBid  and  narrow  policy,  which  Isokrates  here  proclaims  as 
fit  for  Epidaiirua  and  Phlius,  but  not  for  Sparta — is  precisely  what 
Pbokion  always  recommended  for  Athens,  even  while  Philip's  power 
was  yet  nascent  and  unsettled. 
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nished  by  his  arrival  at  Onch^stus.  No  one  could 
at  first  believe  the  fact.  The  Theban  leaders  con- 
tended that  it  was  another  Alexander^  the  son  of 
Aeropus,at  the  head  of  a  Macedonian  army  of  relief  ^ 
Rapid  In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which 

ITnJxpectld  characterized  Alexander  to  the  end  of  his  life ; 
r^^xlt  matchless  celerity  of  movement,  and  no  less  re- 
With  his      markable  favour  of  fortune.      Had   news  of  the 

army  before 

Thebes.       Theban  risine;  first  reached  him  while  on  the  Da- 

His  good 

fortune  as  nubc  or  among  the  distant  Triballi, — or  even  when 
ofhelri^e  embarrassed  in  the  difficult  region  round  Pelion, — 
the  news.  |^^  could  hardly  by  any  effort  have  arrived  in  time 
to  save  the  Kadmeia.  But  he  learnt  it  just  when 
he  had  vanquished  Kleitus  and  Glaukias,  so  that 
his  hands  were  perfectly  free — and  also  when  he 
was  in  a  position  peculiarly  near  and  convenient 
for  a  straight  march  into  Greece  without  going  back 
to  Pella.  From  the  pass  of  Tschangon  (or  of  the 
river  Devol),  near  which  Alexander's  last  victories 
were  gained,  his  road  lay  southward,  following 
downwards  in  part  the  higher  course  of  the  river 
Haliakmon,  through  Upper  Macedonia  or  the 
regions  called  Eordaea  and  Elymeia  which  lay  on 
his  left,  while  the  heights  of  Pindus  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Aous,  occupied  by  the  Epirots 
called  Tymphaei  and  Parauaei,  were  on  the  right. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  march,  crossing  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  (which  separate 
Olympus  from  Pindus  and  Upper  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly),  Alexander  reached  the  Thessalian  town 
of  Pelinna.     Six  days  more  brought  him  to  the 

*  Arrian,  i.  7,  9. 
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Boeotian  Oache8tus\  He  was  already  within  Ther- 
mopylae, before  any  Greeks  were  aware  that  he  was 
in  march,  or  even  that  he  was  alive.  The  question 
about  occupying  Thermopylae  by  a  Grecian  force  was 
thus  set  aside.  The  difficulty  of  forcing  that  pass, 
and  the  necessity  of  forestalling  Athens  in  it  by 
stratagem  or  celerity,  was  present  to  the  mind  of 
Alexander,  as  it  had  been  to  that  of  Philip  in  his 
expedition  of  346  b.c.  against  the  Phokians. 

His  arrival,  in  itself  a  most  formidable  event,  told 
with  double  force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme 
suddenness.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  both 
Athenians  and  Thebans  had  communications  at 
Pella — ^that  they  looked  upon  any  Macedonian  in- 
vasion as  likely  to  come  from  thence. — and  that 
they  expected  Alexander  himself  (assuming  him  to 
be  still  living,  contrary  to  their  belief)  back  in  his 
capital  before  he  began  any  new  enterprise.  Upon 
this  hypothesis — in  itself  probable,  and  such  as  would 
have  been  realised  if  Alexander  had  not  already 
advanced  so  far  southward  at  the  moment  when 
he  received  the  news* — thev  would  at  least  have 
known  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and  would  have 
had  the  option  of  a  defensive  combination  open. 
As  it  happened,  his  unexpected  appearance  in  the 
heart  of  Greece  precluded  all  combinations,  and 
checked  all  idea  of  resistance. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  he  marched 

1  Aman,  i.  7, 6.  See,  respecting  this  region.  Colonel  Leake's  Travels 
in  Northern  Greece,  ch.  yi.  p.  300-304  ;  ch.  zxviii.  p.  303-305,  &c. ;  and 
for  Akxander's  line  of  march,  the  Map  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

'  Diodoms  (zvii.  9)  incorrectly  says  that  Alexander  came  back  unex- 
pectedly from  Thraee.  Had  this  been  the  fact,  he  would  have  come  by 
PeDa. 
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Th^^^  his  army  round  Thebes,  so  as  to  encamp  on  the 
Prociama-  south  sidc  of  the  city ;  whereby  he  both  intercepted 
Alexander,  the  communication  of  the  Thebans  with  Athens,  and 
rioT^/he"'  exhibited  his  force  more  visibly  to  the  garrison  in 
y^ut!"^  the  Kadmeia.  The  Thebans,  though  alone  and 
without  hope  of  succour,  maintained  their  courage 
unshaken.  Alexander  deferred  the  attack  for  a 
day  or  two,  in  hopes  that  they  would  submit ;  he 
wished  to  avoid  an  assault  which  might  cost  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  required 
for  his  Asiatic  schemes.  He  even  made  public  pro- 
clamation\  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders  Phoenix  and  Prochvtes,  but 
offering  to  any  other  Theban  who  chose  to  quit  the 
city,  permission  to  come  and  join  him  on  the  terms 
of  the  convention  sworn  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
A  general  assembly  being  convened,  the  macedo- 
nising  Thebans  enforced  the  prudence  of  submission 
to  an  irresistible  force.  But  the  leaders  recently 
returned  from  exile,  who  had  headed  the  rising, 
warmly  opposed  this  proposition,  contending  for 
resistance  to  the  death.  In  them,  such  resolution 
may  not  be  wonderful,  since  (as  Arrian*  remarks) 
they  had  gone  too  far  to  hope  for  lenity.  As  it 
appears  however  that  the  mass  of  citizens  delibe- 
rately adopted  the  same  resolution,  in  spite  of  strong 
persuasion  to  the  contrary^,  we  see  plainly  that  they 
had  already  felt  the  bitterness  of  Macedonian  domi- 
nion, and  that  sooner  than  endure  a  renewal  of  it, 
sure  to  be  yet  worse,  coupled  with  the  dishonour  of 
surrendering  their  leaders — they  had  made  up  their 

'  Diodor.  ztu.  9 ;  Plutarch,  Alezand.  11. 

'  Arrian,  i.  7, 16.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 
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minds  to  perish  with  the  freedom  of  their  city.  At 
a  time  when  the  sentiment  of  Hellas  as  an  autono- 
mous system  was  passing  away,  and  when  Grecian 
courage  was  degenerating  into  a  mere  instrument 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Macedonian  chiefs,  these 
countrymen  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  set  an 
example  of  devoted  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
Grecian  liberty,  not  less  honourable  than  that  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  only  less  esteemed 
because  it  proved  infructuous. 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  the  capture  of 

Thebes  by 

Thebans  made  from  their  walls  a  counter-proclama-  atsauit. 
tion,  demanding  the  surrender  of  his  officers  Anti-  th^p*^-^^ 
pater  and  Philotas,  and  inviting  every  one  to  join  ^'^^^^ 
them,  who  desired,  in  concert  with  the  Persian  king 
and  the  Thebans,  to  liberate  the  Greeks  and  put 
down  the  despot  of  Hellas '•  Such  a  haughty  de- 
fiance and  retort  incensed  Alexander  to  the  quick. 
He  brought  up  his  battering  engines  and  prepared 
everything  for  storming  the  town.  Of  the  murder- 
ous assault  which  followed,  we  find  different  ac- 
counts, not  agreeing  with  each  other,  yet  not  wholly 
irreconcileable.  It  appears  that  the  Thebans  had 
erected,  probably  in  connexion  with  their  operations 
against  the  Kadmeia,  an  outwork  defended  by  a 
double  palisade.  Their  walls  were  guarded  by  the 
least  effective  soldiers,  metics  and  liberated  slaves ; 
while  their  best  troops  were  bold  enough  to  go  forth 
in  front  of  the  gates  and  give  battle.  Alexander 
divided  his  army  into  three  divisions ;  one  under 
Perdikkas  and  Amyntas,  against  the  outwork — a 
second,  destined  to  combat  the  Thebans  who  sallied 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 
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out — and  a  third,  held  in  reserve.  Between  the 
second  of  these  three  divisions,  and  the  Thebans  in 
front  of  the  gates^  the  battle  was  so  obstinately  con- 
tested, that  success  at  one  time  seemed  doubtful, 
and  Alexander  was  forced  to  order  up  his  reserve. 
The  first  Macedonian  success  was  gained  by  Per- 
dikkas',  who,  aided  by  the  division  of  Amyntas  and 

'  The  attack  of  Perdikkas  was  represented  by  Ptolemy,  from  whom 
Arrian  copies  (i.  8, 1),  not  only  as  bein^  the  first  and  only  attack  made 
by  the  Macedonian  army  on  Thebes,  but  also  as  made  by  Perdikkas 
without  orders  from  Alexander,  who  was  forced  to  support  it  in  order 
to  preserve  Perdikkas  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Thebans.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  and  Arrian,  therefore,  the  storming  of  Thebes  took 
place  both  without  the  orders,  and  against  the  wishes,  of  Alexander; 
the  capture  moreover  was  effected  rapidly  with  little  trouble  to  the  be- 
sieging army  (17  Skwais  dt*  oXtyov  rr  Koi  od  (ifv  irc^y^  rov  i\6pTmv 
(vv€V€x'B('ia'a,  Arr.  i.  9, 9) :  the  bloodshed  and  pillage  were  committed 
by  the  vindictive  sentiment  of  the  Boeotian  allies. 

Diodorus  had  before  him  a  very  different  account.  He  affirms  that 
Alexander  both  combined  and  ordered  the  assault — that  the  Thebans 
behaved  like  bold  and  desperate  men,  resisting  obstinately  and  for  a 
long  time — that  the  slaughter  afterwards  was  committed  by  the  general 
body  of  the  assailants ;  the  Boeotian  allies  being  doubtless  conspicuous 
among  them.  Diodorus  gives  this  account  at  some  length,  and  with 
his  customary  rhetorical  amplifications.  Plutarch  and  Justin  are  more 
brief;  but  coincide  in  the  same  general  view,  and  not  in  that  of  Arrian. 
Polysenus  again  (iv.  3,  12)  gives  something  different  from  all. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  narrative  of  Diodorur  is  (in  its  basis,  and 
striking  off  rhetorical  amplifications)  more  credible  than  that  of  Arrian. 
Admitting  the  attack  made  by  Perdikkas,  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  general  plan  of  Alexander.  I  cannot  think  it  probable 
that  Perdikkas  attacked  without  orders,  or  that  Thebes  was  captured 
vrith  little  resistance.  It  was  captured  by  one  assault  (.^schines  adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  524),  but  by  an  assault  well-combined  and  stoutly  eon- 
tested — not  by  one  begun  without  preparation  or  order,  and  successful 
after  hardly  any  resistance.  Alexander,  after  having  offered  what  he 
thought  liberal  terms,  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  canying  his 
point  by  force;  nor  would  the  Thebans  have  refused  those  terms, 
unless  their  minds  had  been  made  up  for  strenuous  and  desperate  de- 
fence, without  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

What  authority  Diodorus  foUowed,  we  do  not  know.  He  may  have 
followed  Kleitarchus,  a  contemporary  and  an  .£olian,  who  must  have 
had  good  means  of  information  respecting  such  an  event  as  the  capture 
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also  by  the  Agrianiaa  regiment  and  the  bowmen , 
carried  the  first  of  the  two  outworks »  as  well  as  a 
postern  gate  which  had  been  left  unguarded.  His 
troops  also  stormed  the  second  outwork,  though  he 
himself  was  severely  wounded  and  borne  away  to 
the  camp.  Here  the  Theban  defenders  fled  back 
into  the  city,  along  the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the 
temple  of  Herakles,  pursued  by  the  light  troops, 
in  advance  of  the  rest.  Upon  these  men,  how- 
ever, the  Thebans  presently  turned,  repelling  them 
with  the  loss  of  £urybotas  their  commanding 
officer  and  seventy  men  slain.  In  pursuing  these 
bowmen,  the  ranks  of  the  Thebans  became  some- 
what disordered,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  steady  charge  of  the  Macedonian  guards  and 
heavy  infantry  coming  up  in  support.  They  were 
broken,  and  pushed  back  into  the  city;  their  rout 
being  rendered  still  more  complete  by  a  sally  of  the 

of  Thebes  (see  Geier,  Alexandri  M.  Historiamm  Scriptores  state  sup- 
pares,  Ldps.  1844,  p.  6-152 ;  and  Vossius,  De  Historicis  Onecis,  L  x. 
p.  90,  ed.  Westennann).    I  have  due  respect  for  the  authority  of  Pto- 
lemy, hot  I  cannot  go  along  with  Qeier  and  other  critics  who  set  aside 
all  other  witnesses,  even  contemporary,  respecting  Alexander,  as  worthy 
of  little  credit,  unless  where  such  witnesses  are  confirmed  by  Ptolemy 
or  Aristobnltts.    We  must  remember  that  Ptolemy  did  not  compose 
his  book  until  after  he  became  king  of  Egypt,  in  306  B.C. ;  nor  indeed 
antil  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  301,  according  to  Oeier  (p.  1) ;  at  least 
twenty-nine  years  after  the  sack  of  Thebes.    Moreover,  Ptolemy  was 
not  mshamed  of  what  Geier  calls  (p.  11)  the  ''pious  fraud"  of  announ- 
cing, that  two  speaking  serpents  conducted  the  army  of  Alexander  to 
the  holy  precinct  of  Zeus  Ammon  (Arrian,  iii.  3).     Lastly,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  depositions  which  are  found  in  other  historians,  but  not 
in  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  relate  principally  to  matters  discreditable 
to  Alexand^.     That  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  forgot  or  omitted,  is  in 
my  judgment  £ur  more  probable,  than  that  other  historians  invented. 
AiimiH^g  biographers  would  easily  excuse  themselves  for  refusing  to 
pfodaim  to  ^e  world  such  acts  as  the  massacre  of  the  Branchide,  or 
the  dngging  of  the  wounded  Batis  at  Gaza. 
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MacedoDian  garrison  out  of  the  Kadmeia.  The 
assailants  being  victorious  on  this  dide,  the  Thebans 
who  were  maintaining  the  combat  without  the  gates 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  advancing  Mace- 
donians forced  their  way  into  the  town  along  with 
them.  Within  the  town,  however,  the  fighting  still 
continued ;  the  Thebans  resisting  in  organised 
bodies  as  long  as  they  could ;  and  when  broken, 
still  resisting  even  single-handed.  None  of  the 
military  population  sued  for  mercy  ;  most  of  them 
were  slain  in  the  streets ;  but  a  few  cavalry  and 
infantry  cut  their  way  out  into  the  plain  and  escaped. 
The  fight  now  degenerated  into  a  carnage.  The 
Macedonians  with  their  Paeonian  contingents  were 
incensed  with  the  obstinate  resistance ;  while  various 
Greeks  serving  as  auxiliaries — ^Phokians,  Orcho- 
menians,  Thespians,  Plataeans, — had  to  avenge 
ancient  and  grievous  injuries  endured  from  Thebes. 
Such  furious  feelings  were  satiated  by  an  indiscri- 
minate massacre  of  all  who  came  in  their  way,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex — old  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  houses  and  even  in  temples.  This 
wholesale  slaughter  was  accompanied  of  course  by 
all  the  plunder  and  manifold  outrage  with  which 
victorious  assailants  usually  reward  themselves ^ 

More  than  five  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted 
to  have  been  slain,  and  six  thousand  Thebans. 
Thirty  thousand  captives  were  collected*.  The 
final  destiny  of  these  captives,  and  of  Thebes  itself, 
was  submitted  by  Alexander  to  the  Orchomenians, 

*  Arrian,  i.  8 ;  Diodor.  zvii.  12,  13. 

3  Diodorus  (xvii.  14)  and  Plutarch  (Alexand.  11)  agree  in  giying  the 
totals  of  6000  and  30,000. 
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HateanBy  Phokians,  and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries 
in  the  assault.  He  must  have  known  well  before- 
hand what  the  sentence  of  such  judges  would  be. 
They  pronounced,  that  the  city  of  Thebes  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground :  that  the  Kadmeia  alone  should 
be  maintained,  as  a  military  post  with  Macedonian 
garrison:  that  the  Theban  territory  should  be 
distributed  among  the  allies  themselves  :  that  Or- 
chomenus  and  Platsea  should  be  rebuilt  and  fortified : 
that  all  the  captive  Thebans,  men,  women,  and 
children,  should  be  sold  as  slaves — excepting  only 
priests  and  priestesses,  and  such  as  were  con- 
nected by  recognised  ties  of  hospitality  with  Philip 
or  Alexander,  or  such  as  had  been  proxeni  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians :  that  theThebans'who  had  escaped  should 
be  proclaimed  outlaws,  liable  to  arrest  and  death, 
wherever  they  were  found ;  and  that  every  Grecian 
city  should  be  interdicted  from  harbouring  them\ 

This  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  The  Kad- 
for  lenity  by  a  Theban*  named  Kleadas,  was  passed  ^cupl^as 
by  the   Grecian  auxiliaries  of  Alexander,  and  ex-  niJ^*JJj|°; 
ecuted  by  Alexander  himself,  who  made  but  one  ?'y  p°*V 
addition  to  the  excepting  clauses.  He  left  the  house  upon  the 
of  Pindar  standing,  and  spared  the  descendants  of  from  or. 
the  poet.     With  these  reserves,  Thebes  was  effaced  andPuuL 
from  the  earth.    The  Theban  territory  was  parti- 
tioned among  the  reconstituted  cities  of  Orchome- 
nus  and  Platsea.     Nothing,  except  the  Macedonian 
military  post  at  the  Kadmeia,  remained  to  mark 
the  place  where  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy 
had  once  stood.     The  captives  were  all  sold,  and 
are  said  to  have  yielded  440  talents  ;  large  prices 

'  Airian,  i.  9 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  14.  '  Justin,  xi.  4. 
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being  offered  by  bidders  from  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  the  city\  Diodoros  tells  us  that  this 
sentence  was  passed  by  the  general  synod  of  Greeks. 
But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  synod, 
subservient  though  it  was  sure  to  be  when  called 
upon  to  delib  erateunder  the  armed  force  of  Alexander » 
could  be  brought  to  sanction  such  a  ruin  upon  one 
of  the  first  and  most  ancient  Hellenic  cities.  For 
we  learn  from  Arrian  that  the  question  was  discussed 
and  settled  only  by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  who  had 
taken  part  with  Alexander^ ;  and  that  the  sentence 
therefore  represents  the  bitter  antipathies  of  the  Or- 
chomenians,  Plataeans,  &c.  Without  doubt,  these 
cities  had  sustained  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  from 
Thebes.  In  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  re- 
tribution upon  the  Thebans  was  merited.  Those 
persons,  however,  who  (as  Arrian  tells  us)  pro- 
nounced the  catastrophe  to  be  a  divine  judgment 
upon  Thebes  for  having  joined  Xerxes  against 
Greece^  a  century  and  a  half  before, — must  have 
forgotten  that  not  only  the  Orchomenians,  but  even 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  namesake  and  prede- 
cessor of  the  destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes  along  with  the  Thebans. 
sentimenu       Arrfan  vaiuly  endeavours  to  transfer  from  Alex- 

ofAIex-  : 

ander,  at     audcr  to  the  miuor  Boeotian  towns  the  odium  of  this 
afterwMd^   crucl  destructiou— Unparalleled  in  Grecian  history 

respecting 

tbe  destruc-      '  Diodor.  xTii.  14 ;  Jastin,  zi.  4  :  *'  pretium  non  ex  ementium  com- 

tion  of  modo,  sed  ex  inimicorum  odio  extenditur." 

ebet.  ^  9  Arrian,  i.  9,  13.  Tois  di  fieTa<rxov<ri  rov  tfpyov  ^/ifidxoit,  olt  d^  koI 

iir€rp€yjr€v  'KKi^avbpos  rk  Kara  ras  Orffias  btaBfiPM,  lldo^e,  &c. 

'  Arrian,  i.  9,  10.   He  informs  us  (i.  9,  12)  that  there  were  many 

previous  portents  which  foreshadowed  this  ruin :  Diodorus  (xvii.  10),  on 

the  contrary,  enumerates  many  previous  signs,  all  tending  to  encourage 

the  Thebans. 
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(as  he  himself  says) ,  when  we  look  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  city  ;  yet  surpassed  in  the  aggregate  by  the 
subversion,  under  the  arms  of  Philip,  of  no  less  than 
thirty-two  free  Chalkidic  cities,  thirteen  years  be- 
fore. The  known  antipathy  of  these  Boeotians  was 
invoked  by  Alexander  to  colour  an  infliction  which 
satisfied  at  once  his  sentiment,  by  destroying  an 
enemy  who  defied  him — and  his  policy,  by  serving 
as  a  terrific  example  to  keep  down  other  Greek  s^ 
But  though  such  were  the  views  which  governed 
him  at  the  moment,  be  came  afterwards  to  look  back 
ujion  the  proceeding  with  shame  and  sorrow.  The 
shock  to  Hellenic  feeling,  when  a  city  was  subverted, 
arose  not^merely  from  the  violent  extinction  of  life, 
property,  liberty,  and  social  or  political  institutions 
— ^but  also  from  the  obliteration  of  legends  and  the 
suppression  of  religious  observances,  thus  wronging 
and  provoking  the  local  Grods  and  heroes.  We 
shall  presently  find  Alexander  himself  sacrificing 
at  Dium*,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Priam, 

^  Plntarch,  Alex.  11.  ^  fih  trSKis  iJXoi  ical  htapnatrB^laa  KaT€a'Kd<prf, 
tA  itip  oXoF  vpoahoKfia-aifTos  avrov  rovs  'EXXi^var  irdBei  irrjXiKovrtj^ 
forXayevras  km  irr^^oyras  drp€fifia'(ip,  SXXas  r€  icai  KciKkctrrurafuiKw 
XaplC^o'&ai  Toit  riov  avfiftaxwf  iyickrffuurip, 

'  Arnan,  i  11, 13.  To  illustrate  farther  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks, 
respectiiig  the  wrath  of  the  Gods  arising  from  the  discontinuance  of 
worship  where  it  had  been  long  continued— I  transcribe  a  passage  from 
Colonel  Sleeman's  work  respecting  the  Hindoos,  whose  religious  feel- 
ings are  on  so  many  points  analogous  to  those  of  the  HeUlnes : — 

**  Human  sacrifices  were  certainly  offered  in  the  city  of  Saugor  during 
the  whole  Mahratta  goyemment,  up  to  the  year  1800 — when  they  were 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  local  governor,  Assa  Sahib,  a  very  humane  man. 
I  once  heard  a  learned  Brahmin  priest  say,  that  he  thought  the  decline 
of  his  (Assa  Sahib's)  fiunily  and  government  arose  from  this  innovation. 
*  There  is  (said  he)  no  sin  in  not  offering  human  sacrifices  to  the  Gods, 
where  none  have  been  offered ;  but  where  theGoas  have  been  accustomed 
to  tkem,  they  are  very  naturaily  annoyed  when  the  rite  is  aboUshed,  and 
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Still  subsisting  and  efficacious,  against  himself  and 
his  race,  as  being  descended  from  Neoptolemus  the 
slayer  of  Priam.  By  his  harsh  treatment  of  Thebes, 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of 
wine,  said  to  have  been  bom  in  that  city,  and  one 
of  the  principal  figures  in  Theban  legend.  It  was 
to  inspirations  of  the  offended  Dionysus  that  Alex- 
ander believed  himself  to  owe  that  ungovernable 
drunken  passion  under  which  he  afterwards  killed 
Kleitus,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  his  Macedoniaa 
soldiers  to  follow  him  farther  into  India  \  If  Alex- 
ander in  after  days  thus  repented  of  his  own  act,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  like  repugnance  was  felt  still 
more  strongly  by  others  ;  and  we  can  understand 
the  sentiment  under  which,  a  few  years  after  his 
decease,  the  Macedonian  Kassander,  son  of  Anti- 
pater,  restored  the  destroyed  city. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  was  one  of  unmitigated  terror 
throughout  the  Grecian  cities.  All  of  them  sought 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  conqueror.  The  Ar- 
cadian contingent  not  only  returned  home  from  the 
Isthmus,  but  even  condemned  their  leaders  to  death. 
The   Eleians   recalled    their    chief   macedonising 

visit  the  place  and  people  with  all  kinds  of  calamity,'  The  priest  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  there  was  anything  singular  in  this  mode  of 
reasoning :  perhaps  three  Brahmin  priests  out  of  four  would  have  rea- 
soned in  the  same  manner."  (Sleeman,  Rambles  and  Recollections  of 
an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  130.) 

^  Plutarch,  Alex.  13 :  compare  Justin,  xi.  4 ;  and  Isokrates  ad  Philipp. 
(Or.  y.  s.  35),  where  he  recommends  Thebes  to  Philip  on  the  ground  of 
pre-eminent  worship  towards  Herakl^s. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  while  Alexander  himself  repented  of  the  de- 
struction  of  Thebes,  the  macedonising  orator  at  Athens  describes  it  as 
a  just,  though  deplorable  penalty,  brought  by  the  Thebans  upon  them- 
selves by  reckless  insanity  of  conduct  (iSschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  524). 
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citizens  oat  of  eidle  into  ascendency  at  home.  Each 
tribe  of  ^tolians  sent  envoys  to  Alexander,  entreat- 
ing forgiveness  for  their  manifestations  against  him. 
At  Athens,  we  read  with  surprise,  that  on  the  very 
day  when  Thebes  was  assaulted  and  taken,  the 
great  festival  of  Eleusinian  Ddmdtdr,  with  its  multi- 
tudinous procession  of  votaries  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  was  actually  taking  place,  at  a  distance 
of  two  days'  march  from  the  besieged  city.  Most 
Theban  fugitives  who  contrived  to  escape,  fled  to 
Attica  as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  communis 
eating  to  the  Athenians  their  own  distress  and  terror. 
The  festival  was  forthwith  suspended.  Every  one 
hurried  within  the  walls  of  Athens  \  carrying  with 
him  his  moveable  property  into  a  state  of  security. 
Under  the  general  alarm  prevalent,  that  the  con- 
queror would  march  directly  into  Attica,  and  under 
the  hurry  of  preparation  for  defence, — the  persons 
both  most  alarmed  and  most  in  real  danger  were,  of 
course,  Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Cbaridemus,  and 
those  others  who  had  been  loudest  in  speech  against 
Macedonia,  and  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Athe- 
nians to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  Thebes.  Yet 
notwithstanding  such  terror  of  consequences  to 
themselves,  the  Athenians  afforded  shelter  and 
sympathy  to  the  miserable  Theban  fugitives.  They 
continued  to  do  this  even  when  they  must  have 
known  that  they  were  contravening  the  edict  of  pro- 
scription just  sanctioned  by  Alexander. 

Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  that 
monarch  with  a  menacing  letter,  formally  demanding 
the  surrender  of  eight  or  ten  leading  citizens  of 

*  Anrian,  i.  10,  4 . 
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Athens — ^Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  Poly- 
euktus,  Moeroklds,  Diotimus^  Ephialtes,  and  Cha- 
ridemus.  Of  these  the  first  four  were  eminent 
orators,  the  last  two  military  men ;  all  strenuous 
advocates  of  an  anti-Macedonian  policy.  Alexander 
in  his  letter  denounced  the  ten  as  the  causes  of  the 
battle  of  Ch8eroneia,  of  the  offensive  resolutions 
which  had  been  adopted  at  Athens  after  the  death 
of  Philip,  and  even  of  the  recent  hostile  proceed- 
ings of  the  Thebans^.  This  momentous  summons, 
involving  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public  debate 
at  Athens,  was  submitted  to  the  assembly..  A  similar 
demand  had  just  been  made  upon  the  Thebans,  and 
the  consequences  of  refusal  were  to  be  read  no  less 
plainly  in  the  destruction  of  their  city  than  in  the 
threats  of  the  conqueror..  That  even  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  neither  orators  nor  people 
failed  in  courage — we  know  as  a  general  fact; 
though  we  have  not  the  advantage  (as  Livy  had 
in  his  time)  of  reading  the  speeches  made  in  the 
debate^.    Demosthenes,  insisting  that  the  fate  of  the 


>  The  name  of  Diotimus  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  (i.  10, 6),  but  not 
by  Plutarch ;  who  names  Demon  instead  of  him  (Plutarch ;  Demosth. 
c.  23),  and  Kallisthenes  instead  of  Hyperides.  We  know  nothing  about 
Diotimus,  except  that  Demosthenes  (De  Coronft,  p.  264)  alludes  to  him 
along  with  Chsuridemus,  as  having  received  an  expression  of  gratitude 
from  the  people,  in  requital  for  a  present  of  shields  which  he  had  made. 
He  is  mentioned  also,  along  with  Charidemus  and  others,  in  the  thud 
of  the  Demosthenic  epistles,  p.  1482. 

«  Arrian,  i.  10,6;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  847.  ^ftjrci  aMp  (De- 
mosthenes)  dv€iki»v  €l  fi^  dolrjaay,  Diodor.  xvii.  15 ;  Plutarch,  De- 
mosth. 23. 

'  Livy,  ix.  18.  *'  (Alexander),  adversus  quem  Athenis,  in  dvitate 
fract&  Macedonum  armis,  cemente  tum  maxime  prope  fumantes  Theba- 
rum  ruinai,  ooncionari  libere  ausi  tint  homines, — id  quod  ex  monu- 
mentis  orationum  patet,"  &c. 
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citizeDs  geDerally  could  not  be  severed  from  that 
of  the  specific  victims,  is  said  to  have  recounted  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  the  old  fable — of  the  wolf 
requiring  the  sheep  to  make  over  to  him  their  pro- 
tecting dogs,  as  a  condition  of  peace — and  then, 
devouring  the  unprotected  sheep  forthwith.  He, 
and  those  demanded  along  with  him,  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  people,  in  whose  cause  alone  they 
bad  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Phokion 
on  the  other  hand — silent  at  first,  and  rising  only 
under  constraint  by  special  calls  from  the  popular 
voice — contended  that  there  was  not  force  enough 
to  resist  Alexander,  and  that  the  persons  in  question 
must  be  given  up.  He  even  made  appeal  to  them- 
selves individually,  reminding  them  of  the  self-de- 
votion of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  memorable 
in  Attic  legend — and  calling  on  them  to  surrender 
themselves  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing public  calamity.  He  added,  that  he  (Phokion) 
would  rejoice  to  offer  up  either  himself,  or  his 
best  friend,  if  by  such  sacrifice  he  could  save  the 
city^  Lykurgus,  one  of  the  orators  whose  extra- 
dition was  required,  answered  this  speech  of  Pho- 
kion with  vehemence  and  bitterness ;  and  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  went  along  with  him,  indignantly  re- 
pudiating Phokion's  advice.  By  a  resolute  pa- 
triotism highly  honourable  at  this  trying  juncture, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  persons  demanded  should 
not  be  surrendered*. 
On  the  motion  of  Demades,  an  embassy  was 

1  Pfartarch,  Phokion,  9-17;  Diodor.  xyii.  15. 

'  Diodor.  zyiL  15.  *0  ^  ^fiot  tovtov  /up  (Phokion)  roU  Oopvfioig 
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Embassy  of  Sent  to  Alexander,  deprecating  his  wrath  against 
niansto^'  the  tcn,  and  engaging  to  punish  them  by  judicial 
HeTpcrr  sentence,  if  any  crime  could  be  proved  against 
suadedto     them.      Demades,  who  is  said  to  have  received 

acquiesce  in  ' 

the  refusal,  from  Demosthencs  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  under- 
satisfied      took  this  mission.     But  Alexander  was   at  first 
banishment  iucxorablc ;    refusing  even   to  hear  the   envoys, 
demw  and   ^°^  pcrsistiug  iu  his  requisition.     It  was  only  by 
Ephiaites.    fj^Q  intervention  of  a  second  embassy,  headed  by 
Phokion,  that  a  remission  of  terms  was  obtained. 
Alexander  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  requi- 
sition, and  to   be  satisfied  with  the  banishment 
of  Charidemus   and  Ephialtes,  the   two  anti-Ma- 
cedonian military  leaders.     Both  of  them  accord- 
ingly, and  seemingly  other  Athenians  with  them, 
passed  into  Asia,  where  they  took  service  under 
Darius*. 

'  ArriBii^  i.  10,  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  15 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  17 ;  Justin, 
zi.  4 ;  Deinarchus  oont.  Demosth.  p.  26. 

Arrian  states  that  the  visit  of  Demades  with  nine  other  Athenian 
enyoys  to  Alexander,  occurred  prior  to  the  demand  of  Alexander  for 
the  extradition  of  the  ten  citizens.  He  (Arrian)  affirms  that  imme- 
diately on  hearing  the  capture  of  Thebes,  the  Athenians  passed  a  rote, 
on  the  motion  of  Demades,  to  send  ten  envoys,  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  satisfaction  that  Alexander  had  come  home  safely  from  the 
niyrians,  and  that  he  had  punished  the  Thehans  for  their  revolt. 
Alexander  (acceding  to  Arrian)  received  this  mission  courteously,  but 
replied  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  insisting  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  ten  citizens. 

Now  both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  represent  the  mission  of  Demades 
as  posterior  to  the  demand  made  by  Alexander  for  the  ten  citizens; 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  meet  and  deprecate  that  demand. 

In  my  judgment,  Arrian's  tale  is  the  less  credible  of  the  two.  I 
think  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Athenians  would  by  public  vote  ex- 
press satisfaction  that  Alexander  had  punished  the  Thebans  for  their 
revolt.  If  the  macedonising  party  at  Athens  was  strong  enough  to 
carry  so  ignominious  a  vote,  they  would  also  have  been  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  subsequent  proposition  of  Phokion — that  the  ten  citizens 
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It  was  indeed  no  part  of  Alexander's  plan  to  un- 
dertake a  siege  of  Athens^  which  might  prove  long 
and  difficult,  since  the  Athenians  had  a  superior 
naval  force,  with  the  sea  open  to  them,  and  the 
chance  of  effective  support  from  Persia.  When 
therefore  he  saw,  that  his  demand  for  the  ten 
orators  would  be  firmly  resisted,  considerations  of 
policy  gradually  overcame  his  wrath,  and  induced 
him  to  relax. 

Phokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alex-  influence  of 
ander's  concessions,  thus  relieving  the  Athenians  obuantng" 
from  extreme  anxiety  and  peril.    His  influence —  {erai^lr 
already  great  and  of  long  standing,  since  for  years  >°«^''e"«i 

nSceuQencv 

past  he  had  been  perpetually  re-elected  general —  at  Athew. 
became  greater  than  ever,  while  that  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  orators  must  have 
been  lowered.  It  was  no  mean  advantage  to  Alex- 
ander, victorious  as  he  was,  to  secure  the  incor- 
ruptible Phokion  as  leader  of  the  macedonising 
party  at  Athens.  His  projects  against  Persia  were 
mainly  exposed  to  failure  from  the  possibility  of 
opposition  being  raised  against  him  in  Greece 
by  the  agency  of  Persian  money  and  ships.  To 
keep  Athens  out  of  such  combinations,  he  had 
to  rely  upon  the  personal  influence  and  party  of 
Phokion,  whom  he  knew  to  have  always  dissuaded 
her  from  resistance  to  the  ever-growing  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  father  Philip.  In  his  conversation  with 
Phokion  on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedition,  Alex- 

demuided  ahonld  be  surrendered.  The  fact,  that  the  Athenians  afforded 
wining  shelter  to  the  Theban  fugitives,  is  a  farther  reason  for  disbe- 
lienng  this  alleged  vote. 
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ander  took  some  pains  to  flatter  the  pride  of  Athens 

by  describing  her  as  second  only  to  himself,  and  as 

entitled  to  the  headship  of  Greece,  in  case  any  thing 

should  happen  to  him^     Such  compliments  were 

suitable  to  be  repeated  in  the  Athenian  assembly : 

indeed  the  Macedonian  prince  might  naturally  prefer 

the  idea  of  Athenian  headship  to  that  of  Spartan, 

seeing  that  Sparta  stood  aloof  from  him,  an  open 

recusant. 

B.c  835,  The   animosity  of  Alexander  being  appeased, 

Aieiander    Athcus  rcsumcd  hcr  position  as  a  member  of  the 

— rbJd"*     confederacy  under  his  imperial  authority.     With- 

cnce  of  the   out  visitinff  Attica,  he  now  marched  to  the  Isthmus 

Grecian  ^-^  •        i  /• 

synod--  of  Corinth,  where  he  probably  received  from  various 
with  the  Grecian  cities  deputations  deprecating  his  displea- 
wo^es.*^'  sure,  and  proclaiming  their  submission  to  his  im- 
perial authority.  He  also  probably  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Grecian  synod,  where  he  would 
dictate  the  contingents  required  for  his  intended 
Asiatic  expedition  in  the  ensuing  spring.  To  the 
universal  deference  and  submission  which  greeted 
him,  one  exception  was  found — the  Cynic  philo- 
sopher Diogenes,  who  resided  at  Corinth,  satisfied 
with  a  tub  for  shelter,  and  with  the  coarsest  and 
most  self-denying  existence.  Alexander  approached 
him  with  a  numerous  suite,  and  asked  him  if  he 
wished  for  anything;  upon  which  Diogenes  is 
said  to  have  replied, — "  Nothing,  except  that  you 
would  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine."  Both 
the  philosopher  and  his  reply  provoked  laughter 
from  the  bystanders,  but  Alexander  himself  was  so 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  17 :  Plutarch,  Alezand.  13. 
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impressed  with  the  independent  and  self-sufficing 
character  manifested,  that  he  exclaimed, — **  If  I 
were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes  ^" 

Having  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received  b.c.  szb^ 
or  extorted  from  the  priestess^  an  answer  bearing  ^^ 
favourable  promise  for  his  Asiatic  schemes,  he  re-  tuUon  or 
turned  to  Macedonia  before  the  winter.     The  most  nai  an/' 
important  permanent  effect  of  his  stay  in  Greece  ^/^or 
was  the  reconstitution  of  Boeotia  ;  that  is,  the  de-  ^'p"D^*^ 
struction  of  Thebes,  and  the  reconstitution  of  Or- 
chomenus,  Thespise,  and  Platsea,  dividing  between 
them  the  Theban  territory ;  all  guarded  and  con- 
trolled by  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  some  details 
about  this  process  of  destructioa  and  restitution  of 
the  Boeotian  towns ;  a  process  not  only  calling  forth 
strong   manifestations  of  sentiment,  but  also  in- 
volving important  and  difficult  questions  to  settle. 
But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know 
anything  beyond  the  general  fact. 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Pella  in  the  autumn  of 
335  B.C.,  and  never  saw  it  again. 

It  appears,  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was  b.c.  335. 
occupied  in  his  Illyrian  and  Theban  operations,  the  JJelSm 
Macedonian  force  under  Parmenio  in  Asia  had  had  <*^^y\ 

memo  in 

to  contNid  against  a  Persian  army,  or  Greek  merce-  A«a  Minor 
naries,  commanded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian.  Par-  Memnon. 
menio,  marching  into  ^olis,  besieged  and  took 
Grynium ;  after  which  he  attacked  PitanS,  but  was 
compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise  the  siege.  Memnon 
even  gained  a  victory  over  the  Macedonian  force 
under  Kallas  in  the  Troad,  compelling  them  to 

^  Plutarch,  Alex.  14.  <  Plutarch,  Alex.  14. 
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retire  to  Rhoeteum.  But  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
surprise  Kyzikus^  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  plundering  the  adjoining  territory  \  It  is 
affirmed  that  Darius  was  engaged  this  summer  in 
making  large  preparations,  naval  as  well  as  military, 
to  resist  the  intended  expedition  of  Alexander.  Yet 
all  that  we  hear  of  what  was  actually  done  im- 
plies  nothing  beyond  a  moderate  force. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  7. 
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ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER. 


A  TSAR  and  some  months  had  sufficed  for  Alex-  ^c.  335* 

334. 

aoder  to  make  a  first  display  of  his  energy  and 
military  skill,  destined  for  achievements  yet  greater ; 
and  to  crush  the  growing  aspirations  for  freedom 
among  Greeks  on  the  southi  as  well  as  among  Thra- 
cians  on  the  north,  of  Macedonia.  The  ensuing 
winter  was  employed  in  completing  his  preparations; 
so  that  early  in  the  spring  of  334  b.c,  his  army 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  Asia  was  mustered 
between  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  while  his  fleet  was 
at  hand  to  lend  support. 

The  whole  of  Alexander's  remaining  life — ^from  ounng 
his  orossing  the  Hellespont  in  March  or  April  334  b  .  c .  reign,  the 
to  his  death  at  Babylon  in  June  323  b.c,  eleven  g^I^  u 
years  and  two  or  three  months — was  passed  in  Asia,  J^jj  * 
amidst   unceasing   military  operations,   and  ever- 
multiplied  conquests.      He  never  lived  to  revisit 
Macedonia ;  but  his  achievements  were  on  so  trans- 
cendent a  scale,  his  acquisitions  of  territory  so  un- 
measured, and  his  thirst  for  farther  aggrandisement 
still  80  insatiate,  that  Macedonia  sinks  into  insigni- 
ficance in  the  list  of  his  possessions.     Much  more 
do  the  Grecian  cities  dwindle  into  outlying  append- 
ages of  a  newly-grown  Oriental  empire.     During 
all  these  eleven  years,  the  history  of  Greece  is  almost 
abkuak,  except  here  and  there  a  few  scattered  events. 

f2 
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It  is  only  at  the  death  of  Alexander  that  the  Grecian 
cities  again  awaken  into  active  movement. 
To  what  The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  do  not  belong 

Aditic  p^  directly  and  literally  to  the  province  of  an  historian 
AiMMder  of  Greece.  They  were  achieved  by  armies  of  which 
^1S^  ^^  '^^  general,  the  principal  officers,  and  most  part  of 
hutory.  the  soldicrs,  were  Macedonian.  The  Greeks  who 
served  with  him  were  only  auxiliaries,  along  with  the 
Thracians  and  Paeonians.  Though  more  numerous 
than  all  the  other  auxiliaries,  they  did  not  constitute, 
like  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  the  force  on  which  he  mainly  relied 
for  victory.  His  chief-secretary, Eumenes  of  Kardia, 
was  a  Greek,  and  probably  most  of  the  civil  and 
intellectual  functions  connected  with  the  service 
were  also  performed  by  Greeks.  Many  Greeks  also 
served  in  the  army  of  Persia  against  him,  and  com- 
posed indeed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  real  force 
(disregarding  mere  numbers)  in  the  army  of  Darius 
than  in  that  of  Alexander.  Hence  the  expedition 
becomes  indirectly  incorporated  with  the  stream  of 
Grecian  history  by  the  powerful  auxiliary  agency 
of  Greeks  on  both  sides — and  still  more,  by  its 
connexion  with  previous  projects,  dreams,  and 
legends  long  antecedent  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Macedon — as  well  as  by  the  character  which  Alex- 
ander thought  fit  to  assume.  To  take  revenge  on 
Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  to 
liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  been  the  scheme  of 
the  Spartan  Agesilaus,  and  of  the  Pheraean  Jason  ; 
with  hopes  grounded  on  the  memorable  expedition 
and  safe  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  It  had  been 
recommended  by  the  rhetor  Isokrates,  first  to  the 
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combined  force  of  Greece,  while  yet  Grecian  cities 
were  free,  under  the  joint  headship  of  Athens  and 
Sparta — next,  to  Philip  of  Macedon  as  the  chief  of 
united  Greece,  when  his  victorious  arms  had  extorted 
a  recognition  of  headship,  setting  aside  both  Athens 
and  Sparta.  The  enterprising  ambition  of  Philip 
was  well  pleased  to  be  nominated  chief  of  Greece 
for  the  execution  of  this  project.  From  him  it 
passed  to  his  yet  more  ambitious  son. 

Though  really  a  scheme  of  Macedonian  appetite  Pan-hei- 
and  for  Macedonian  aggrandisement,  the  expedition  tencL^^ 
against  Asia  thus  becomes  thrust  into  the  series  of  ^d**^.^***' 
Grecian  events,  under  the  Pan-hellenic  pretence  of  ^JjJ*^ 
retaliation  for  the  long-past  insults  of  Xerxes.     I  ^^e  Greeks 
call  it  a  pretence^  because  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  real  to  his 
Hellenic  feeling,  and  served  now  two  different  pur-  •"**^*^ 
poses ;  first,  to  ennoble  the  undertaking  in  the  eyes 
of  Alexander  himself,  whose  mind  was  very  access- 
ible to  religious  and  legendary  sentiment,  and  who 
willingly  identified   himself  with  Agamemnon  or 
Achilles,  immortalised  as  executors  of  the  collective 
vengeance  of  Greece  for  Asiatic  insult — next,  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  Greeks  quiet  during  his  ab- 
sence.    He  was  himself  aware  that  the  real  sym- 
pathies of  the  Greeks  were  rather  adverse  than 
favourable  to  his  success. 

Apart  from  this  body  of  extinct  sentiment,  osten-  Analogy  of 
tatiously  rekindled  for  Alexander's  purposes,  the  wuuon^to* 
position  of  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  his  Asiatic  !l!.^Sh**'" 
conquests  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  *!»<»«  ©^ the 

,  Emperor 

German  contingents,  especially  those  of  the  Con-  Napoleon 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  who  served  in  the  grand  federanon ' 
army  with  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  invaded  Rhine. 
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Russia  in  1812.  They  had  no  public  interest  in 
the  victory  of  the  invader,  which  could  end  only  by 
reducing  them  to  still  greater  prostration.  They 
were  likely  to  adhere  to  their  leader  as  long  as  his 
power  continued  unimpaired,  but  no  longer.  Yet 
Napoleon  thought  himself  entitled  to  reckon  upon 
them  as  if  they  had  been  Frenchmen,  and  to 
denounce  the  (Germans  in  the  service  of  Russia  as 
traitors  who  had  forfeited  the  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  him.  We  find  him  drawing  the  same  pointed 
distinction  between  the  Russian  and  the  German 
prisoners  taken,  as  Alexander  made  between  Asiatic 
and  Grecian  prisoners.  These  Grecian  prisoners 
the  Macedonian  prince  reproached  as  guilty  of 
treason  against  the  proclaimed  statute  of  collective 
Hellas,  whereby  he  had  been  declared  general,  and 
the  Persian  king  a  public  enemy  ^ 

'  Anrian,  i.  16,  10;  i.  29,  9,  about  the  Grecian  prigonen  taken  at  the 
victory  of  the  Granikus — Sa-ovs  dc  avr&v  alxfuik^ovs  tXafif,  rovrovs  dc 
dffo-as  4v  irtdais,  fls  Mcucedopiap  OTmrc/ii/rcv  ffyydCtadai,  8n  iraph  rh 
Kow^  M^wra  roU  'EXXiyo-iv,  '^EXXfjvrv  6irrts,  ivdvrta  rj  '£XX<^  vnip 
T&p  ^appdpoiv  ^fidxovTo,  Also  iii.  23,  15,  about  the  Grecian  soldiers 
serving  with  the  Persians,  and  made  prisoners  in  Hyrkania — *AdtK€lp 
yhp  fUyaka  (said  Alexander)  rovs  m-parivofUvow  ^vavria  rj  'EXXtfidi 
iraph  Tois  jSop/Sopotr  naph  ri.  d&ypara  r&v  *£XX^m»v. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  1812,  near  Moscow,  General  Winzinge- 
rode,  a  German  officer  in  the  Russian  service, — ^with  his  aide-de-camp  a 
native  Russian,  Narishkin, — became  prisoner  of  the  French.  He  was 
brought  to  Napoleon — *'  At  the  sight  of  that  German  general,  all  the 
secret  resentments  of  Napoleon  took  fire.  '  Who  are  you  (he  exclaimed)? 
a  man  without  country  1  When  I  was  at  war  with  the  Austrians,  I 
found  you  in  their  ranks.  Austria  has  become  my  ally,  and  you  have 
entered  into  the  Russian  service.  You  have  been  one  of  the  warmest 
instigators  of  the  present  war.  Nevertheless,  you  are  a  native  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine :  you  are  my  subject.  Ton  are  not  an  ordi* 
nary  enemy :  you  are  a  rebel :  I  have  a  right  to  bring  you  to  triaL 
Oen9  d*arme8i  seize  this  man  I '  Then  addressing  the  aide-de-camp  of 
Winsingerode,  Napoleon  said,  <As  for  you.  Count  Narishkin,  I  have 
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HeUas,  as  a  political  aggregate^  has  now  ceased  Greece  an 
to  exist,  except  in  so  far  as  Alexander  employs  the  brnTvaitt- 
name  for  his  own  purposes.  Its  component  members  Itnd^  to 
are  annexed  as  appendages,  doubtless  of  considerable  ^•«^<>'>^ 
Yalue,  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom.    Fourteen  years 
before  Alexander's  accession,  Demosthenes,  while 
instigating  the  Athenians  to  uphold  Olynthus  against 
niilip,  had  told  them^ — "  The  Macedonian  power, 
considered  as  an  appendage,  is  of  no  mean  value ; 
but  by  itself,  it  is  weak  and  full  of  embarrassments.'' 
Inverting  the  position  of  the  parties,  these  words 
represent  exactly  what  Greece  herself  had  become, 
in  reference  to  Macedonia  and  Persia,  at  the  time 
of  Alexander's  accession.     Had  the  Persians  played 
their  game  with  tolerable  prudence  and  vigour,  his 
success  would  have  been  measured  by  the  degree  to 
which  he  could  appropriate  Grecian  force  to  himself, 
and  withhold  it  from  his  enemy. 

Alexander's  memorable  and  illustrious  manifesta-  ExtrMi. 
tions,  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  are  those,  not  u^S!^ 
of  the  ruler  or  politician,  but  of  the  general  and  the  S!IlSty"i 
soldier.     In  this  character  his  appearance  forms  a  ^i«^>nder. 
sort  of  historical  epoch.     It  is  not  merely  in  soldier- 
like qualities — ^in  the  most  forward  and  even  adven- 
turous bravery — ^in  indefatigable  personal  activity, 

nothiiig  to  reproach  you  with :  you  are  a  Russiaii,  you  are  doing  your 
6aty/  "  (Sugar's  Account  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia,  book  ix.  ch.  yi. 
p.  132.) 

These  threats  against  Winzingerode  were  not  realised,  because  he 
wm  liberated  by  the  Cossacks  during  his  passage  into  France :  but  the 
language  of  Napoleon  expresses  just  the  same  sentiment  as  that  of 
Alexander  towards  the  captive  Greeks. 

1  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  14.  ^0\<»s  ftcv  yiip  17  Meuccdovtjri)  dwofus  Ka\ 

vfup  iifi  Ttfio$€ov  'frp6s  'OXwOiovs ...ovri)  d^  Koff  aM\v  acr^ci^r  leai 

ToXXwr  KQKW  i<rri  fitarri. 
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and  in  enduraoce  as  to  hardship  and  fatigue, — that 
he  stands  pre-eminent ;  thongh  these  qualities  alone, 
when  found  in  a  king,  act  so  powerfully  on  those 
under  his  command,  that  they  suffice  to  produce 
great  achievements,  even  when  combined  with 
generalship  not  surpassing  the  average  of  his  age. 
But  in  generalship,  Alexander  was  yet  more  above 
the  level  of  his  contemporaries.  His  strategic  com- 
binations, his  employment  of  different  descriptions 
of  force  conspiring  towards  one  end,  his  long-sighted 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  campaigns,  his  constant 
foresight  and  resource  against  new  difficulties,  to- 
gether with  rapidity  of  movement  even  in  the  worst 
country — ^all  on  a  scale  of  prodigious  magnitude — 
are  without  parallel  in  ancient  history.  They  carry 
the  art  of  systematic  and  scientific  warfare  to  a  de- 
gree of  efficiency,  such  as  even  successors  trained  in 
his  school  were  unable  to  keep  up  unimpaired. 

We  must  recollect  however  that  Alexander  found 
the  Macedonian  military  system  built  up  by  Philip, 
and  had  only  to  apply  and  enlarge  it.  As  trans- 
mitted to  him,  it  embodied  the  accumulated  result 
and  matured  fruit  of  a  series  of  successive  improve- 
ments, applied  by  Grecian  tacticians  to  the  primi- 
tive Hellenic  arrangements.  During  the  sixty  years 
before  the  accession  of  Alexander,  the  art  of  war 
had  been  conspicuously  progressive — to  the  sad 
detriment  of  Grecian  political  freedom.  "  Every- 
thing around  us  (says  Demosthenes  addressing  the 
people  of  Athens  iii  342  b.c)  has  been  in  advance 
for  some  years  past — nothing  is  like  what  it  was 
formerly — but  nowhere  is  the  alteration  and  en- 
largement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  affairs  of 
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war.  Formerly,  the  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as 
other  Greeks  did  nothing  more  than  invade  each 
other's  territory,  daring  the  four  or  five  summer 
months,  with  their  native  force  of  citizen  hoplites : 
in  winter  they  stayed  at  home.  But  now  we  see 
Hiilip  in  constant  action,  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
attacking  all  around  him,  not  merely  with  Mace- 
donian hoplites,  hut  with  cavalry,  light  infantry, 
bowmen,  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  siege 

I  have  in  my  last  two  volumes  dwelt  upon  this 
progressive  change  in  the  character  of  Grecian 
soldiership.  At  Athens,  and  in  most  other  parts 
of  Greece,  the  burghers  had  become  averse  to  hard 
and  active  military  service.  The  use  of  arms  had 
passed  mainly  to  professional  soldiers,  who,  with- 
out  any  feeling  of  citizenship,  served  wherever 
good  pay  was  ofiered,  and  became  immensely 
multiplied,  to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  Grecian 
society*.  Many  of  these  mercenaries  were  lightly 
armed — peltasts  served  in  combination  with  the 
hoplites  ^  Iphikrates  greatly  improved  and  partly 
re-armed  the  peltasts;  whom  he  employed  con- 
jointly with  hoplites  so  efiectively  as  to  astonish 

'  DemoiUi.  Fliilipp.  iiL  p.  123,  124 :  compare  Oljnith.  ii.  p.  22.  I 
give  befe  the  rabstaiice  of  what  is  said  by  the  orator,  not  strictly  ad- 
bering  to  his  words. 

'  bokrates,  in  several  of  his  disooorses,  notes  the  gradual  increase  of 
diese  meroenaxies — ^men  without  regular  means  of  subsistence,  or  fixed 
residence,  or  drie  oUigations.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.),  s.  195 ;  Or.  v.  (Phi- 
lippns),  s.  11^142;  Or.  viii.  (De  Pace),  s.  31-56. 

'  Xenoph.  Magist.  Equit.  iz.  4.  OVia  It  ey^  icai  Awcf^kufioyiois  r6 
bnruc6p  dpfdfKPoi'  cvdoftificiy,  ^l  (iwovs  Iirrcar  irpoaikafioif'  Koi  iv  rius 
SOiau  w6k€in  wmnuxov  rit  (cyuc^  SpA  tidoKi/iovm, 

Compare  Demosth.  Philippic,  i.  p.  46 ;  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iv.  4,  14 ; 
IwknU^  Orat.  tH.  (Areopagit),  s.  93. 
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his  contemporaries  ^  His  innovation  was  farther 
developed  by  the  great  military  genius  of  Epami- 
nondas ;  who  not  only  made  infantry  and  cavalry, 
light-armed  and  heavy-armed,  conspire  to  one 
scheme  of  operations,  but  abo  completely  altered 
the  received  principles  of  battle- manoeuvring,  by 
concentrating  an  irresistible  force  of  attack  on  one 
point  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  keeping  the  rest  of 
his  own  line  more  on  the  defensive.  Besides  these 
important  improvements,  realised  by  generals  in 
actual  practice,  intelligent  officers  like  Xenophon 
embodied  the  results  of  their  military  experience 
in  valuable  published  criticisms^.  Such  were  the 
lessons  which  the  Macedonian  Philip  learnt  and 
applied  to  the  enslavement  of  those  Greeks,  espe- 
cially of  the  Thebans,  from  whom  they  were  de- 
rived.    In  his  youth,  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  he 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  improved  arming  of  peltastt  introduced 
by  Iphikrates,  see  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Ixxv.  p.  467  of  this  Hittoiy.  Respect- 
ing these  improvements,  the  statements  both  of  Diodorus  (xv.  44)  and 
of  Nepos  are  obscure.  MM.  Riistow  and  Rochly  (in  their  valuable 
work,  Geschichte  des  Griechischen  Kriegswesens,  Aarau,  1852,  B.  iL 
p.  164)  have  interpreted  the  statements  in  a  sense  to  which  I  cannot 
subscribe.  They  Uiink  that  Iphikrates  altered  not  only  the  arming  of 
peltasts,  but  also  that  of  hoplites;  a  supposition,  which  I  see  nothing 
to  justify. 

*  Besides  the  many  scattered  remarks  in  the  Anabasis,  the  Cyro- 
pedia  is  full  of  discussion  and  criticism  on  military  phaenomena.  It  is 
remarkable  to  what  an  extent  Xenophon  had  present  to  his  mind  all 
the  exigences  of  war,  and  the  different  ways  of  meetiog  them.  See  as 
an  example,  Cyropaed.  vL  2;  iL  1. 

The  work  on  sieges,  by  MatSB  (Poliorketica),  is  certainly  anterior  to 
the  military  improvements  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  See  the  prefiuse  to  it  by  Riistow  and  Rochly, 
p.  8,  in  their  edition  of  Die  Griechischen  Rriegs-schriftsteller,  Leips. 
1853.  In  this  work,  allusion  is  made  to  several  others,  now  lost,  by 
the  same  author — UapaoKtvaarmff  fiipXos,  UopumKij  fiifiXos,  ^rparo^ 
ircdcvrtK^,  &c. 
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liad  probably  conversed  with  EpaminondaSi  and 
must  certainly  have  become  familiar  with  theTheban 
military  arrangements.  He  had  every  motive,  not 
merely  from  ambition  of  conquest,  but  even  from 
the  necessities  of  defence,  to  turn  them  to  account : 
and  he  brought  to  the  task  military  genius  and 
latitude  of  the  highest  order.  In  arms,  in  evolu- 
tioas,  in  engines,  in  regimenting,  in  war-office  ar- 
rangements, he  introduced  important  novelties; 
bequeathing  to  his  successors  the  Macedonian  mili- 
tary system,  which,  with  improvements  by  his  son, 
lasted  until  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Rome, 
near  two  centuries  afterwards. 
The  military  force  of  Macedonia,  in  the  times  Macedonian 

millfsrv 

anterior  to  Philip,  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  condition 
that  of  Thessaly,  in  a  well-armed  and  well-mounted  ^n[p. 
cavalry,  formed  from  the  substantial  proprietors  of  ^^JJ^^ 
the  country — and  in  a  numerous  assemblage  of  j'^jy  •  voot 
peltasts  or  light  infantry,  (somewhat  analogous  to 
the  Thessalian  Penestse) :  these  latter  were  the  rural 
population,  shepherds  or  cultivators,  who  tended 
sheep  and  cattle,  or  tilled  the  earth,  among  the 
spacious  mountainsand  valleys  of  Upper  Macedonia. 
The  Grecian  towns  near  the  coast,  and  the  few 
Macedonian  towns  in  the  interior,  had  citizen-hop- 
lites  better  armed ;  but  foot  service  was  not  in 
honour  among  the  natives,  and  the  Macedonian  in- 
fantry in  their  general  character  were  hardly  more 
than  a  rabble.     At  the  period  of  Philip's  accession, 
they  were  armed  with   nothing  better  than  rusty 
swords  and  wicker  shields,  noway  sufficient  to  make 
head  against  the  inroads  of  their  Thracian  and  lUy- 
rian  neighbours ;  before  whom  they  were  constantly 
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compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  up  to  the  mountains  ^ 
Their  condition  was  that  of  poor  herdsmen,  half- 
naked  or  covered  only  with  hides,  and  eating  from 
wooden  platters;  not  much  different  from  that  of 
the  population  of  Upper  Macedonia  three  centuries 
before,  when  first  visited  by  Perdikkas  the  ancestor 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  the  wife  of  the 
native  prince  baked  bread  with  her  own  hands*. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Macedonian  infantry 
was  thus  indifferent,  the  cavalry  of  the  country  was 
excellent,  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  the 
war  carried  on  by  Sparta  against  Olynthus  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards^.  These  horsemen, 
like  the  Thessalians,  charged  in  compact  order, 
carrying  as  their  principal  weapon  of  offence,  not 
javelins  to  be  hurled,  but  the  short  thrusting-pike 
for  close  combat. 

Thus  defective  was  the  military  organization 
which  Philip  found.     Under  his  auspices  it  was 

'  See  the  ttriking  speech  addressed  by  Alexander  to  the  discontented 
Macedonian  soldiers,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at  Opis  or  Susa 
(Arrian>  yii.  9). 

...... ^iXtinrop  yap  9rapaXa/3a>y  vfiag  trKavrfTat  Koi  6!rr6p<n}f,  iw  dc0^<- 

pait  roifs  iroXXo^  ptfiowras  ayck  rA  2pi;  vp6fiaTa  icarck  ^tyu,  koI  imip 

TOVT»P   KOK&S  lAOXplUlHiVt  IXXvpCOiff  TC   JKol  TpifioKkois   KoX  TOIS  6fM6pOlg 

^P9&t  X^^*^^  H^^  V^  ^^  ^^^  dul>$€p&v  <l>op€hf  td»K€,  Kanjyay€  di 
^K  T&v  6pmv  ^ff  rii  Yrcdio,  d^ioiJidxovt  KaTaarrf(r<is  rdis  irpo<rx&poig  rw 
Pappdp»y,  »s  p,^  x^P^^  ^^  6xvp&rffTi  irtartvoin-tis  pdiXXop  fj  rj  olicti^ 
dptrj  <r»C€<rOai 

In  the  version  of  the  same  speech  given  by  Curtius  (z.  10,  23),  we 
find,  ''Modo  sub  Philippo  seminudis,  amicula  ex  purpura  sordent, 
aunim  et  argentom  ocuU  ferre  non  possunt :  lignea  enim  yasa  deside- 
rant,  et  ex  cratibus  scuta  rubiginemque  gladiorum,"  &c. 

Compare  the  description  given  by  Thucydides,  iv.  124,  of  the  army 
of  Brasidas  and  Perdikkas,  where  the  Macedonian  foot  are  described  as 
SkXot  ifuKos  r«y  pappaprnw  iroXvf. 

«  Herodot.  viii.  137. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  40-42. 
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cast  altogether  anew.  The  poor  and  hardy  Land-  ^^^p  "- 
wehr  of  Macedonia,  constantly  on  the  defensive  re^rga. 
against  predatory  neighbours,  formed  an  excellent  infiuitry! 
material  for  soldiers,  and  proved  not  intractable  to  J^ionUn ' 
the  innovations  of  a  warlike  prince.  They  were  p*.**' 
placed  under  constant  training  in  the  regular  rank 
and  file  of  heavy  infantry:  they  were  moreover 
brought  to  adopt  a  new  description  of  arm,  not  only 
in  itself  very  difficult  to  manage,  but  also  compara- 
tively  useless  to  the  soldier  when  fighting  single- 
handed,  and  only  available  by  a  body  of  men  in 
close  order,  trained  to  move  or  stand  together. 
The  new  weapon,  of  which  we  first  hear  the  name 
in  the  army  of  Philip,  was  the  sarissa — the  Mace- 
donian pike  or  lance.  The  sarissa  was  used  both 
by  the  infantry  of  his  phalanx,  and  by  particular 
Foments  of  his  cavalry  ;  in  both  cases  it  was  long, 
though  that  of  the  phalanx  was  much  the  longer  of 
the  two.  The  regiments  of  cavalry  called  Sarisso- 
phori  or  Lancers  were  a  sort  of  light*horse,  carrying 
a  long  lance,  and  distinguished  from  the  heavier 
cavalry  intended  for  the  shock  of  hand  combat, 
who  carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike.  The  sarissa 
of  this  cavalry  may  have  been  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  as  long  as  the  Cossack  pike  now  is ;  that  of 
the  infantry  in  phalanx  was  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  feet  long.  This  dimension  is  so  prodigious  and 
so  unwieldy,  that  we  should  hardly  believe  it,  if  it 
did  not  come  attested  by  the  distinct  assertion  of 
an  historian  like  Polybius. 

The  extraordinary  reach  of  the  sarissa  or  pike  Macedo. 
constituted  the  prominent  attribute  and  force  of  the  Tan"— hS^ 
Macedonian  phalanx.     The  phalangites  were  drawn  *[!^!^"^ 
up  in  files  generally  of  sixteen  deep,  each  called  a 
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Lochus ;  with  an  interval  of  three  feet  between  each 
two  soldiers  from  front  to  rear.  In  front  stood  the 
lochage^  a  man  of  superior  strength,  and  of  tried 
military  experience.  The  second  and  third  men  in 
the  file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  who  brought 
up  the  whole,  were  also  picked  soldiers,  receiving 
larger  pay  than  the  rest.  Now  the  sarissa,  when  in 
horizontal  position,  was  held  with  both  hands  (di- 
stinguished in  this  respect  from  the  pike  of  the 
Grecian  hoplite,  which  occupied  only  one  hand,  the 
other  being  required  for  the  shield),  and  so  held 
that  it  projected  fifteen  feet  before  the  body  of  the 
pikeman  ;  while  the  hinder  portion  of  six  feet  was 
80  weighted  as  to  make  the  pressure  convenient  in 
such  division.  Hence,  the  sarissa  of  the  man  stand- 
ing second  in  the  file,  projected  twelve  feet  beyond 
the  front  rank  ;  that  of  the  third  man,  nine  feet ; 
those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ranks  respectively 
six  feet  and  three  feet  There  was  thus  presented 
a  quintuple  series  of  pikes  by  each  file  to  meet 
an  advancing  enemy.  Of  these  five,  the  three 
first  would  be  decidedly  of  greater  projection,  and 
even  the  fourth  of  not  less  projection,  than  the  pikes 
of  Grecian  hoplites  coming  up  as  enemies  to  the 
charge.  The  ranks  behind  the  fifth,  while  serving 
to  sustain  and  press  onward  the  front,  did  not  carry 
the  sarissa  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  slanted  it 
over  the  shoulders  of  those  before  them,  so  as  to 
break  the  force  of  any  darts  or  arrows  which  might 
be  shot  over  head  from  the  rear  ranks  of  the 
enemy  \ 

The  phalangite  (soldier  of  the  phalanx)  was  farther 

'  Respecting  the  length  of  the  pike  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  see 
Appendix  to  thi«  Chapter. 
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provided  with  a  short  sword,  a  circular  shield  of  it  was  oh- 
rathar  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  a  breast-piece,  f^Zd  to 
le^ings,  and  a  kaosia  or  broad-brimmed  hat — the  ^^t^he 
head-covering  common  in  the  Macedonian  army.  ^©"mSo 
But  the  long  pikes  were  in  truth  the  main  weapons  ^"^"^ 
of  defence  as  well  as  of  offence.  They  were  destined  nondat. 
to  contend  against  the  charge  of  Grecian  hoplites 
with    the   one-handed    pike    and    heavy   shield ; 
especially  against  the  most  formidable  manifestation 
of  that  force,  the  deep  Theban  column  organised  by 
Epaminondas.     This  was  what  Philip  had  to  deal 
with,  at  his  accession,  as  the  irresistible  infantry 
of  Greece,  bearing  down  every  thing  before  it  by 
thrust  of  pike  and  propulsion  of  shield.  He  provided 
the  means  of  vanquishing  it,  by  training  his  poor 
Macedonian  infantry  to  the  systematic  use  of  the 
long  two-handed  pike.     The  Theban  column,  char- 
ging a  phalanx  so  armed,  found  themselves  unable 
to  break  into  the  array  of  protended  pikes,  or  to 
come  to  push  of  shield.     We  are  told  that  at  the 
battle  of  Chseroneia,  the  front  rank  Theban  soldiers, 
the  chosen   men  of  the  city,  all  perished  on  the 
ground ;  and  this  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  conceive 
them  as  rushing,  by  their  own  courage  as  well  as  by 
the  pressure  upon  them  from  behind,  upon  a  wall 
of  pikes  double  the  length  of  their  own.     We  must 
look  at   Philip's  phalanx  with   reference   to   the 
enemies  before  him,  not  with  reference  to  the  later 
Roman  organization,  which  Polybius  brings  into 
comparison.     It  answered  perfectly  the  purposes  of 
Philip,  who  wanted  it  mainly  to  stand  the  shock  in 
front,  thus  overpowering  Grecian  hoplites  in  their 
own  mode  of  attack.     Now  Polybius  informs  us. 
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that  the  phalanx  was  never  once  beaten,  in  front 
and  on  ground  suitable  for  it;  and  wherever  the 
ground  was  fit  for  hoplites,  it  was  also  fit  for  the 
phalanx.  The  inconveniences  of  Philip's  array,  and 
of  the  long  pikes,  arose  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
phalanx  to  change  its  front  or  keep  its  order  on 
unequal  ground  ;  but  such  inconveniences  were 
hardly  less  felt  by  Grecian  hoplites\ 
Regiments       Xhc  Macedouiau  phalanx,  denominated  the  Pe- 

and  divi-  *  ' 

lioos  of  the  zetaeri*  or  Foot  Companions  of  the  King,  comprised 
heavy.  the  gcucral  body  of  native  infantry,  as  distinguished 
intiltry,  from  spccial  corps  cTarm^e.  The  largest  division  of 
it  which  we  find  mentioned  under  Alexander,  and 
which  appears  under  the  command  of  a  general  of 
division,  is  called  a  Taxis.  How  many  of  these 
Taxeis  there  were  in  all,  we  do  not  know;  the 
original  Asiatic  army  of  Alexander  (apart  from  what 
he  left  at  home)  included  six  of  them,  coinciding 
apparently  with  the   provincial  allotments  of  the 


>  The  imprestion  of  admiration,  and  even  terror,  with  which  the  Ro- 
man general  Paulus  Emilias  was  seized,  on  first  seeing  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  in  battle  array  at  Pydna — has  been  recorded  by  Polybius  (Poly- 
hiua,  Fragm.  xxix.  6, 11 ;  Livy,  xliy.  40). 

*  Harpokration  and  Photins,  v.  UtCrnupoi,  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.p.  23; 
Arrian,  iy.  23, 1.  t&¥  n€Ceralp»y  icaXovft€vo»v  r^  Td^tis,  and  ii.  23, 2,  &c 

Since  we  know  from  Demosthenes  that  the  pezetseri  date  from  the 
time  of  PhiUp,  it  is  probable  that  the  passage  of  Anazimenes  (as  cited 
by  Harpokration  and  Photius)  which  refers  them  to  Alexander,  has 
ascribed  to  the  son  what  really  belongs  to  the  fSather.  The  term 
iraipoi,  in  reference  to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  first  appears  in  Plu- 
tarch, Pelopidas,  27,  in  reference  to  Ptolemy,  before  the  time  of  Philip: 
see  Otto  Abel,  Makedonien  yon  Konig  Philip,  p.  129  (the  passage  of 
iBlian  referred  to  by  him  seems  of  Uttle  moment).  The  term  Companions 
or  Comrades  had  under  Phihp  ia  meaning  purely  military,  designating 
foreigners  as  well  as  Macedonians  serving  in  his  army:  see  Theopompus, 
Frag.  249.  The  term,  originally  applied  only  to  a  select  few,  was  by 
degrees  extended  to  the  corps  generally. 
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country  :  Orestae,  Lyakestae,  Elimiotse,  Tymphaei, 
&c.  ^  The  writers  on  tactics  give  us  a  systematic  scale 
of  distribution  (ascending  from  the  lowest  unit,  the 
Locbus  of  sixteen  men,  by  successive  multiples  of 
two,  up  to  the  quadruple  phalanx  of  16,384  men)  as 
pervading  the  Macedonian  army.  Among  these 
divisions,  that  which  stands  out  as  most  fundamental 
and  constant,  is  the  Syntagma,  which  contained 
sixteen  Lochi.  Forming  thus  a  square  of  sixteen 
men  in  front  and  depth,  or  256  men,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  distinct  aggregate  or  permanent  batta- 
lion, having  attached  to  it  five  supernumeraries^  an 
ensign,  a  rear-man,  a  trumpeter,  a  herald,  and  an 
attendant  or  orderly^.  Two  of  these  Syntagmas 
composed  a  body  of  512  men,  called  a  Pentakosi- 
archy,  which  in  Philip's  time  is  said  to  have  been 
the  ordinary  regiment,  acting  together  under  a 
separate  command ;  but  several  of  these  were 
doubled  by  Alexander  when  he  reorganized  his  army 
at  Susa^,  so  as  to  form  regiments  of  1024  men,  each 
under  his  Chiliarch,  and  each  comprising  four 
Syntagmas.  All  this  systematic  distribution  of  the 
Macedonian  military  force  when  at  home,  appears 
to  have  been  arranged  by  the  genius  of  Philip.     On 


'  Airiaiiy  L  14,  3.  iii.  16,  19 ;  Diodor.  zvii.  57.  Compare  the  note 
of  Sdunieder  on  the  above  passage  of  Arrian ;  also  Droysen,  Geschichte 
Alezanden  des  Grossen,  p.  95, 96,  and  the  elaborate  note  of  Miitzel  on 
Cnptius,  V.  2, 3.  p.  400. 

The  passage  of  Arrian  (his  description  of  Alexand^'s  army  arrayed 
■t  the  Granikus)  is  confused,  and  seems  erroneous  in  some  words  of 
the  text ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  the  supposition  of  six  taxeis  of 
pcretcri  in  Alexander's  phalanx  on  that  day.  There  seem  also  to  be 
■X  taias  at  Arb^la  (iii.  11, 16). 

'  Anian,  Tactic,  c.  10 ;  iSlian,  Tactic,  c.  9. 

*  Curtius,  V.  2,  3. 

VOL.  XH.  Q 
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actual  foreign  service,  no  numerical  precision  could 
be  observed ;  a  regiment  or  a  division  could  not 
always  contain  the  same  fixed  number  of  men.  But 
as  to  the  array,  a  depth  of  sixteen,  for  the  files  of 
the  phalangites,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
important  and  characteristic  \  perhaps  essential  to 
impart  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  the  troops.  It  was 
a  depth  much  greater  than  was  common  with  Grecian 
hoplites^  and  never  surpassed  by  any  Greeks  except 
the  Thebans. 
Light  in.  ^^^  ^^^  phalanx,  though  an  essential  item,  was 
ihe7in^  yet  only  one  among  many,  in  the  varied  military 
Hypas-  organization  introduced  by  Philip.  It  was  neither 
Guards.  intended,  nor  fit,  to  act  alone ;  bemg  clumsy  in 
changing  front  to  protect  itself  either  in  flank  or 
rear,  and  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  uneven  ground. 
There  was  another  description  of  infantry  organized 
by  Philip  called  the  Hypaspists — shield-bearers  or 
Guards^ ;  originally  few  in  number,  and  employed 
for  personal  defence  of  the  prince — ^but  afterwards 
enlarged  into  several  distinct  corps  d'armee.  These 
Hypaspists  or  Guards  were  light  infantry  of  the 
line^  ;  they  were  hoplites,  keeping  regular  array  and 
intended  for  close  combat,  but  more  lightly  armed, 

1  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arrangements  made  by  Alexander  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  when  he  incorporated  Macedonian  and  Persian 
soldiers  in  the  same  locbua;  the  normal  depth  of  sixteen  was  retained; 
all  the  front  ranks  or  privileged  men  being  Macedonians.  The  Mace- 
donians were  much  hurt  at  seeing  their  native  regimental  array  shared 
with  Asiatics  (Arrian,  vii.  11,  5  ;  yii.  23,  4-8). 

'  The  proper  meaning  of  vwcunrurral,  as  guards  or  personal  attend- 
ants on  the  prince,  appears  in  Arrian,  i.  5,  3 ;  vii.  8,  6. 

Neoptolemus,  as  dpxivjraanurr^s  to  Alexander,  carried  the  shield  and 
knee  of  the  latter,  on  formal  occasions  (Plutarch,  Eumenes,  I). 

'  Arrian,  ii.  4,  3,  4 ;  ii.  20,  5. 
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and  more  fit  for  diyersities  of  circmnstance  and 
position  than  the  phalanx.  They  seem  to  have 
fought  with  the  one-handed  pike  and  shield,  like 
the  Greeks ;  and  not  to  have  carried  the  two-handed 
pbaiangite  pike  or  sarissa.  They  occupied  a  sort  of 
intermediate,  place  between  the  heavy  infantry  of 
the  phalanx  properly  so  called — and  the  peltasts 
and  Ught  troops  generally.  Alexander  in  his  later 
campaigns  had  them  distributed  into  Chiliarchies 
(how  the  distribution  stood  earlier,  we  have  no 
distinct  information),  at  least  three  in  number,  and 
probably  more\  We  find  them  employed  by  him 
in  forward  and  aggressive  movements ;  first  his 
light  troops  and  cavalry  begin  the  attack  ;  next  the 
hypaspists  come  to  follow  it  up ;  lastly,  the  phalanx 
is  brought  up  to  support  them.  Hie  hjrpaspists  are 
used  also  for  assault  of  walled  places,  and  for  rapid 
night  marches^.  What  was  the  total  number  of 
them  we  do  not  know^. 

Besides  the   phalanx,   and    the   hypaspists  or  Light 
Guards,    the  Macedonian   army  as  employed  by  ge^^iy. 
Philip  and  Alexander  included  a  numerous  assem-  ^^^cn. 
blage  of  desultory  or  irregular  troops,  partly  native 
Macedonians,  partly  foreigners,  Thradans,  Paeo- 
nians,  &c.     They  were  of  different  d^criptions ; 
peltasts,  darters,  and  bowmen.     The  best  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  the  Agri^nes,  a  Pseonian  tribe 

'  Aimn,  iw.  30,  U ;  ▼.23,11. 

'  Aniam,  ii.  20,  6;  n.  23,  6;  iii.  18, 8. 

'  Dioyaeii  and  Sdnmeder  give  the  number  of  hypaspists  in  Alez- 
nder't  army  at  Issus,  as  6000.  That  this  opmion  rests  on  no  suffi- 
deot  cTidenoe,  has  been  shoum  by  Miitiel  (ad  Curtium,  ▼.  2, 3.  p.  399). 
Bat  that  the  numb^  of  hypaspists  left  by  Philip  at  his  deaHi  was  6000 
leenu  not  improbable. 

g2 
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expert  in  the  use  of  the  javelin.  All  of  them  were 
kept  in  vigorous  movement  hy  Alexander,  on  the 
flanks  and  in  front  of  his  heavy  infantry,  or  inter- 
mingled with  his  cavalry, — as  well  as  for  pursuit 
after  the  enemy  was  defeated. 
Macedo-  Lastly,  the  cavalry  in  Alexander's  army  was  also 

—its'^lwu  admirable — at  least  equal,  and  seemingly  even 
M^^^cl  superior  in  efficiency,  to  his  best  infantry*.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  cavalry  was  the  choice  native 
force  of  Macedonia,  long  before  the  reign  of  Philip  ; 
by  whom  it  had  been  extended  and  improved*.  The 
heavy  cavalry,  wholly  or  chiefly  composed  of  native 
Macedonians,  was  known  by  the  denomination  of 
the  Companions.  There  was  besides  a  new  and 
lighter  variety  of  cavalry,  apparently  introduced  by 
Philip,  and  called  the  Sarissophori,  or  Lancers,  used 
like  Cossacks  for  advanced  posts  or  scouring  the 
country.  ITie  sarissa  which  they  carried  was  pro- 
bably much  shorter  than  that  of  the  phalanx ;  but 
it  was  long,  if  compared  with  the  xyston  or  thrusting 
pike  used  by  the  heavy  cavalry  for  the  shock  of 
close  combat.  Arrian,  in  describing  the  army  of 
Alexander  at  ArbSla,  enumerates  eight  distinct 
squadrons  of  this  heavy  cavalry — or  cavalry  of  the 
Companions  ;  but  the  total  number  included  in  the 
Macedonian  army  at  Alexander's  accession,  is  not 

1  See  Arrian,  v.  14,  1 ;  v.  16,4;  Curtius,  vi.  9,  22.  '' Equitatui,  op- 
timae  exercitiis  parti,"  &c. 

*  We  are  told  that  Philip,  after  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians 
ahout  three  years  before  his  death,  exacted  and  sent  into  Macedonia 
20,000  chosen  mares,  in  order  to  improve  the  breed  of  Macedonian 
horses.  The  regal  haras  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella  (Justin, 
ix.  2 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  762,  in  which  passage  of  Strabo,  the  details  apply 
to  the  haras  of  Seleukus  Nikator  at  Apameia,  not  to  that  of  Philip  at 
Pella). 
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known*  Among  the  squadrons,  several  at  least  (if 
not  all)  were  named  afterparticular  towns  or  districts 
of  the  country — Bottiaea,  Ampbipolis,  Apollonia, 
Anthemns,  &c.^ ;  there  was  one  or  more,  distin- 
guished, as  the  Royal  Squadron — the  Agdma  or 
leading  body  of  cavalry — at  the  head  of  which  Alex- 
ander generally  charged,  himself  among  the  fore* 
most  of  the  actual  combatants'. 

The  distribution  of  the  cavalry  into  squadrons 
was  that  which  Alexander  found  at  his  accession  ; 
but  he  altered  it,  when  be  remodelled  the  arrange- 
ments of  bis  army  (in  330  b.c.)  at  Susa,  so  as  to 
subdivide  the  squadron  into  two  Lochi,  and  to 
establish  the  Lochus  for  the  elementary  division  of 
<»valry,  as  it  had  always  been  of  infantry^.  His 
reforms  went  thus  to  cut  down  the  primary  body 
of  cavalry  from  the  squadron  to  the  half-squadron 
or  Lochus,  while  they  tended  to  bring  the  infantry 
together  into  larger  bodies — from  cohorts  of  500 
each  to  cohorts  of  1000  men  each. 

Among  the  Hypaspists  or  Guards,  also,  we  find 

*  Animn^  i.  2,  8,  9  (where  we  also  find  mentioned  rovs  cV  r^^  Sv»B€¥ 
MoiccdoFuzp  imr^as);  i.  12,  12;  ii.  9,  6;  iii.  11,  12. 

About  the  Iinrccr  aapia<r6<l}op<H,  see  i.  13,  1. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  sixteen  squadrons  of  heavy 
caTslry,  and  eight  squadrons  of  the  Sarissophori, — each  squadron  from 
180  to  250  men — as  Riistow  and  Kochly  conceive  (p.  243).  But 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  it ;  nor  can  I  think  it  safe  to 
assume,  as  they  do,  that  Alexander  carried  over  with  him  to  Am  just 
half  of  the  Macedonian  entire  force. 

'  Anian,  iiL  11, 11 ;  iii.  13, 1 ;  iii.  18, 8.  In  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages, we  have  i\ai  fiaaCkiKtu  in  the  plural  (iii.  11,  12).  It  seems  too 
that  the  different  tXax  alternated  with  each  other  in  the  foremost  posi- 
tion, or  Tye/iorta,  for  particular  days  (Arrian,  L  14,  9). 

'  Arrian,  iii  16,  19. 
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The  select  ED  AgSma  or  choseQ  cohort  which  was  called  upon 
nian  B^y.  oftcaer  than  the  rest  to  begin  the  fight.  A  still 
The'Royai  morc  sclcct  corps  wcrc,  the  Body-Guards ;  a  small 
Page*.  company  of  tried  and  confidential  men,  individually 
known  to  Alexander,  always  attached  to  his  person, 
and  acting  as  adjutants  or  as  commanders  for  special 
service.  These  Body-Guards  appear  to  have  been 
chosen  persons  promoted  out  of  the  Royal  Youths 
or  Pages ;  an  institution  first  established  by  Philip, 
and  evincing  the  pains  taken  by  him  to  bring  the 
leading  Macedonians  into  military  organization  as 
well  as  into  dependence  on  his  own  person.  The 
Royal  Youths,  sons  of  the  chief  persons  throughout 
Macedonia,  were  taken  by  Philip  into  service,  and 
kept  in  permanent  residence  around  himfor  purposes 
of  domestic  attendance  and  companionship.  They 
maintained  perpetual  guard  of  his  palace,  alternating 
among  themselves  the  hours  of  daily  and  nightly 
watch :  they  received  his  horse  from  the  grooms, 
assisted  him  to  mount,  and  accompanied  him  if  he 
went  to  the  chase :  they  introduced  persons  who 
came  to  solicit  interviews,  and  admitted  his 
mistresses  by  night  through  a  special  door.  They 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with 
him,  as  well  as  that  of  never  being  flogged  except 
by  his  special  order^     The  precise  number  of  the 

^  Arrian,  iv.  13,  1.  'Ex  ^iXtWov  ffp  ^bti  Ka$«rnjK69,  r&w  4v  rcXci 
yioKMwav  T0V9  iraidar,  ^oi  it  riKiKuut  €fi€tp€Ucl<rttrro,  KoroLKeytp^m  h 
&€pair€iay  rov  fiatrCkicis.  Ta  dc  vtpi  r^v  SXXtfP  diatraw  rov  vA/uMTot 
duucovtlfrBai  /ScurtXci,  jcal  KoifjLi>fi€tHiP  <^vXc(<rcrftv,  rovrois  circrrrpairro* 
Kal  S>troT€  i^tkaxn^oi  /ScuriXc^r,  rovt  imrovs  iraph  r&v  iwwoK6fJut¥  tr)(6fUPOi 
iitMivoi  irpoarjyov,  Kal  dvifidkov  o^ot  fiavCkia  rhv  TL^ptruAp  rpStrop,  Ka\ 
rrft  ciri  Offptf  <f>LKorifjLia5  /SocriXrc  xocMiyei  ^av,  &c. 
Curtius,  viii.  6, 1 .  "  Mos  erat  piincipibus  Macedonum  adultos  liberos 
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compaoy  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  must  have  been 
not  small,  since  fifty  of  these  youths  were  brought 
oat  from  Macedonia  at  once  by  Amyntas  to  join 
Alexand^,  and  to  be  added  to  the  company   at 
Babylon  \     At  the  same  time  the  mortality  among 
them  was  probably  considerable ;  since,  in  accom- 
panying Alexander,  they  endured  even  more  than 
the  prodigious  fatigues  which  he  imposed  upon  him- 
self^ .    The  training  in  this  corps  was  a  preparation 
first  for becomingBody-Guardsof  Alexander, — next, 
for  appointment  to  the  great  and  important  military 
commands.    Accordingly,  it  had  been  the  first  stage 
of  advancement  to  most  of  the  Diadochi,  or  great 
officers  of  Alexander,  who  after  his  death  carved 
kingdoms  for  themselves  out  of  his  conquests. 

regibiis  tndere,  ad  munia  haud  multum  servilibiu  ministeriis  abhor- 
rentia.  Excubabant  aerratit  noctium  vicibus  proximi  foribus  ejus  aedis, 
in  qeft  rex  acquiescebat.  Per  hos  pellices  iiitroducdbantor>  alio  aditu 
qnam  qaeiii  armati  obsidebant.  lidem  acceptos  ab  agasonibus  equos, 
qanm  rex  aacensonu  esset,  adinovebant;  comitabanturque  et  venaD- 
tem,  et  in  {Rwliis,  omnibiis  artibus  studiomm  liberalium  exculti.  Prae- 
cipmifl  honor  habebatur,  quod  licebat  aedentibus  vead  cum  rege. 
Cistigandi  eos  verberibus  nullius  potestas  pneter  ipaum  erat.  Haec 
eohon  Telnt  aeminarium  dncum  pnefectorumque  apud  Macedonas  fuit : 
kine  h^mere  poatm  reges,  quomm  stirpibus  post  multas  ntates  Ro« 
■aai  apcM  ademenmt."  Compare  Curtiua,  v.  6,  42 ;  and  .£liaii,  Y.  H. 
xiT.49. 

Tliis  information  ia  interesting,  as  an  illustration  of  Macedonian 
Biamiers  and  customs,  which  are  very  little  known  to  us.  In  the  last 
boars  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna  (168  B.C.), 
the  jmm  repii  followed  the  defeated  king  Perseus  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Samodirace,  and  nerer  quitted  him  until  the  moment  when  he  surren- 
dered  himaelf  to  the  Romans  (livy,  xlv.  5). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scourging,  applied  as  a  punishment  to  these 
young  Macedonians  of  rank,  see  the  case  of  Dekamnichus,  handed  over 
bykii^  Archelana  to  Euripides,  to  be  flogged  (Aristotle,  PoUt.  v.  8, 13). 

'  CurtiuSy  ▼•  6,  42 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  65. 

^  We  read  this  about  the  youthful  Philippus,  brother  of  Lysimachus 
(Curtitts,  TiiL  2,  36). 
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F  reign  It  was  thus  that  tbe  native  Macedonian  force 

^Grecian  was  enlarged  and  diversified  by  Philip,  including  at 
Th^emuIIi  his  death — I.  The  phalanx,  Foot-companions,  or 
p*^IZm—  general  mass  of  heavy  infantry,  drilled  to  tbe  use 
Tifrudl^  of  the  long  two-handed  pike  or  sarissa — 2.  The 
*c-  Hypaspists,  or  lighter-armed  corps  of  foot-guards — 

3.  The  Companions,  or  heavy  cavalry,  the  ancient 
indigenous  force  consisting  of  the  more  opulent  or 
substantial  Macedonians — 4.  Tbe  lighter  cavalry, 
lancers,  or  Sarissophori. — With  these  were  joined 
foreign  auxiliaries  of  great  value.  Tbe  Tbessalians, 
whom  Philip  had  partly  subjugated  and  partly 
gained  over,  furnished  him  with  a  body  of  heavy 
cavalry  not  inferior  to  the  native  Macedonian. 
From  various  parts  of  Greece  he  derived  hoplites, 
volunteers  taken  into  his  pay,  armed  with  the  full- 
sized  shield  and  one-handed  pike.  From  the  war- 
like tribes  of  Thracians,  Paeonians,  lUyrians,  &c., 
whom  he  had  subdued  around  him,  he  levied  con- 
tingents of  light  troops  of  various  descriptions, 
peltasts,  bowmen,  darters,  &c.,  all  excellent  in  their 
way,  and  eminently  serviceable  to  his  combinations, 
in  conjunction  with  the  heavier  masses.  Lastly, 
Philip  had  completed  his  military  arrangements  by 
organising  what  may  be  called  an  effective  siege- 
train  for  sieges  as  well  as  for  battles  ;  a  stock  of  pro- 
jectile and  battering  machines,  superior  to  anything 
at  that  time  extant.  We  find  this  artillery  used  by 
Alexander  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Illyrians\  Even  in  his  most 
distant  Indian  marches,  he  either  carried  it  with 
him,  or  had  the  means  of  constructing  new  engines 

*  Arrian^  L  6, 17. 
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for  the  occasion.  There  was  no  part  of  his  military 
equipment  more  essential  to  his  conquests.  The 
victorious  sieges  of  Alexander  are  among  his  most 
memorable  exploits. 

To  all  this  large,  multifarious  and  systematised  Magaiinet, 
array  of  actual  force,  are  to  be  added  the  civil  esta-  and^ei^t^ 
blishments,  the  depdts,  magazines  of  arms,  provision  **^  ^**^' 
for  remounts,  drill  officers  and  adjutants,  &c.  in- 
dispensable for  maintaining  it  in  constant  training 
and  efficiency.  At  the  time  of  Philip's  accession, 
Pella  was  an  unimportant  place  ^ ;  at  his  death,  it 
was  not  only  strong  as  a  fortification  and  place  of 
deposit  for  regal  treasure,  but  also  the  permanent 
centre,  war-office,  and  training  quarters,  of  the 
greatest  military  force  then  known.  The  military 
registers  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  Macedonian 
discipline  were  preserved  there  until  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy^.  Phihp  had  employed  his  life  in  orga- 
nising this  powerful  instrument  of  dominion.  His 
revenues,  large  as  they  were,  both  from  mines  and 
from  tributary  conquests,  had  been  exhausted  in 
the  work,  so  that  he  had  left  at  his  decease  a  debt  of 
500  talents.  But  his  son  Alexander  found  the  in- 
strument ready-made,  with  excellent  officers,  and 
trained  veterans  for  the  front  ranks  of  his  phalanx^. 

This  scientific  organization  of  military  force,  on 


>  Demosthenes,  De  Coroni,  p.  247. 

^  Lhry,  xlii.  51 ;  zliv.  46,  also  the  compaiison  in  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  752, 
between  the  military  establishments  of  Seleukus  Nikator  at  Apameia  in 
Syria,  and  those  of  Philip  at  Pella  in  Macedonia. 

'  Jnstin,  zi.  6.  About  the  debt  of  500  talents  left  by  Philip,  see  the 
words  of  Alexander,  Arrian,  vii.  9, 10.  Diodorus  affirms  (xvi.  8)  that 
Philip's  annual  return  from  the  gold  mines  was  1000  talents ;  a  total 
not  much  to  be  trusted. 
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a  large  scale  and  with  all  the  varieties  of  armiog  and 
equipment  made  to  cooperate  for  one  end,  is  the 
great  fact  of  Macedonian  history.  Nothing  of  the 
same  kind  and  magnitude  had  ever  before  been  seen. 
The  Macedonians,  like  Epirots  and  iEtolians,  had 
no  other  aptitude  or  marking  quality  except  those  of 
soldiership.  Their  rude  and  scattered  tribes  manifest 
no  definite  political  institutions  and  little  sentiment 
of  national  brotherhood ;  their  union  was  mainly 
that  of  occasional  fellowship  in  arms  under  the  king 
as  chief.  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas  was  the  first 
to  organise  this  military  union  into  a  system  per- 
manently and  efficaciously  operative,  achieving  by 
means  of  it  conquests  such  as  to  create  in  the  Ma- 
cedonians a  common  pride  of  superiority  in  arms, 
which  served  as  substitute  for  political  institutions 
or  nationality.  Such  pride  was  still  farther  exalted 
by  the  really  superhuman  career  of  Alexander.  The 
Macedonian  kingdom  was  nothing  but  a  well-com- 
bined military  machine,  illustrating  the  irresistible 
superiority  of  the  rudest  men,  trained  in  arms  and 
conducted  by  an  able  general,  not  merely  over  un- 
disciplined multitudes,  but  also  over  free,  coura- 
geous, and  disciplined,  citizenship,  with  highly 
gifted  intelligence. 

During  the  winter  of  335-334  b.c,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes  and  the  return  of  Alexander 
from  Greece  to  Pella,  his  final  preparations  were 
made  for  the  Asiatic  expedition.  The  Macedonian 
army  with  the  auxiliary  contingents  destined  for  this 
enterprise  were  brought  together  early  in  the  spring. 
Antipater,  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  of 
Philip,  was  appointed  to  act  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia 
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dariog  the  king's  absence.  A  military  force,  stated 
at  12,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry  S  was  left  with 
him  to  keep  down  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  resist 
aggressions  from  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  repress 
discontents  at  home.  Such  discontents  were  likely 
to  be  instigated  by  leading  Macedonians  or  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  especially  as  Alexander  had 
no  direct  heir :  and  we  are  told  that  A  ntipater  and 
Parraenio  advised  postponement  of  the  expedition 
until  the  young  king  could  leave  behind  him  an 
beir  of  his  own  lineage^.  Alexander  overruled  these 
representations,  yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  lessen 
the  perils  at  home  by  putting  to  death  such  men  as 
he  principally  feared  or  mistrusted,  especially  the 
kinsmen  of  Philip's  last  wife  Kleopatra*.     Of  the 

^  Diodor.  zvii.  17-  '  Diodor.  xvii.  16. 

'  Justin,  xL  5.  "  Profidscens  ad  Persicum  bellum,  omnes  novercie 
SOS  cog;iiat08,  qaos  Philippns  in  ezcelsiorem  dignitatis  locum  provehens 
impenis  prsefeoerat,  interfedt.  Bed  nee  mis,  qui  apti  regno  videbantur, 
pq>mt;  ne  qua  materia  aeditionis  procul  se  agente  in  Macedonia 
remaneret."  Compare  also  xii.  6,  where  the  Pausanias  mentioned  as 
hsTing  been  put  to  death  by  Alexander  is  not  the  assassin  of  Phihp. 
Psasanias  was  a  common  Macedonian  name  (see  Diodor.  xvi.  93). 

I  see  no  reason  for  distrusting  the  general  fact  here  asserted  by 
Justin.  We  know  from  Arnan  (who  mentioned  the  fact  incidentally  in 
his  woik  rii  furh  *Ak€(avdpov,  though  he  says  nothing  about  it  in  his 
sceoant  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander — see  Photius,  Cod.  92.  p.  220) 
thst  Alexander  put  to  death,  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign,  his  first 
eoosin  and  brother-in-law  Amyntas.  Much  less  would  he  scruple  to 
kill  the  friends  or  rdatives  of  Kleopatra.  Neither  Alexander  nor  An- 
tipater  would  account  such  proceeding  anything  else  than  a  reasonable 
measure  of  prudential  policy.  By  the  Macedonian  common  law,  when 
a  man  was  fonnd  guilty  of  treason,  all  his  relatives  were  condemned  to 
die  along  with  him  (Curtius,  vi.  11,  20). 

Plataieh  (De  Fortune  Alex.  Magn.  p.  342)  has  a  general  allusion  to 
these  precautionary  executions  ordered  by  Alexander.  Fortune  (he 
Mys)  imposed  upon  Alexander  dcu^  frp6s  Mpas  6fio<l>v\ovg  kol  mry- 
ytpfis  di^  ^6i9€V  Kol  <rvbr\pmt  Koi  irvp6s  ivayiajv  dfAvvifs,  aTtpfnararop 
TfXof  t^ovira». 
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dependent  tribes  around,  the  most  energetic  chiefs 
accompanied  his  army  into  Asia,  either  by  their 
own  preference  or  at  his  requisition.  After  these 
precautions,  the  tranquillity  of  Macedonia  was 
entrusted  to  the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  Antipater, 
which  were  still  farther  ensured  by  the  fact  that 
three  of  his  sons  accompanied  the  king's  army  and 
person'.  Though  unpopular  in  his  deportment^, 
Antipater  discharged  the  duties  of  his  very  respon- 
sible position  with  zeal  and  ability ;  notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  enmity  of  Olympias,  against  whom 
he  sent  many  complaints  to  Alexander  when  in 
Asia,  while  she  on  her  side  wrote  frequent  but  un- 
availing letters  with  a  view  to  ruin  him  in  the  esteem 
of  her  son.  After  a  long  period  of  unabated  con- 
fidence, Alexander  began  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  to  dislike  and  mistrust  Antipater.  He  always 
treated  Olympias  with  the  greatest  respect ;  trying 
however  to  restrain  her  from  meddling  with  political 
affairs,  and  complaining  sometimes  of  her  imperious 
exigences  and  violence^. 
B.C.334,  The  army  intended  for  Asia,  having  been  assem- 
^^"'*         bled  at  Pella,  was  conducted  by  Alexander  himself 

'  Kassander  commanded  a  corps  of  Tliraciaiis  and  Pseonians :  lollat 
and  Philippus  were  attached  to  the  king's  person  (Arnan,  vii.  27,  2; 
Justin,  xii.  14;  Diodor.zvii.  17). 

*  Justin,  xvi.  1,  14.  "  Antipatrum — amariorem  semper  ministnim 
regni,  quam  ipsos  reges,  fuisse,"  &c 

^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  25-39  ;  Arrian,  vii.  12,  12.  He  was  wont  to 
say,  that  his  mother  exacted  from  him  a  heavy  house-rent  for  his  do- 
micile of  ten  months. 

Kleopatra  also  (sister  of  Alexander  and  daughter  of  Olympias)  exer- 
cised considerahle  influence  in  the  government.  Dionysius,  despot  of 
the  Pontic  Herakleia,  maintained  himself  against  opposition  in  hit 
government,  during  Alexander's  life,  mainly  hy  paying  assiduous  court 
to  her  (Memnon,  Heracl.  c.  4.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224). 
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first  to  Amphipolis,  where  it  crossed  the  Strymon ;  March  of 

*       *  .  Alexander 

next  along  the  road  near  the  coast  to  the  nver  totheHei. 
Nestas  and  to  the  towns  of  Abddra  and  Maroneia ;  p^^^ 
then  through  Thrace  across  the  rivers  Hebrus  and  XST  ^ 
Melas  ;  lastly,  through  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to 
Sestos.  Here  it  was  met  by  his  fleet,  consisting  of 
160  triremes,  with  a  number  of  trading  vessels 
besides' ;  made  up  in  large  proportions  from  con- 
tingents furnished  by  Athens  and  Grecian  cities^. 
ITie  passage  of  the  whole  army,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  machines,  on  ships,  across  the  strait  from  Sestos 
in  Europe  to  Abydos  in  Asia, — was  superintended  by 
Parmenio,  and  accomplished  without  either  difficulty 
or  resistance.  But  Alexander  himself,  separating 
from  the  army  at  Sestos,  went  down  to  Elseus  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  Here 
stood  the  chapel  and  sacred  precinct  of  the  hero 
Protesilaus,  who  was  slain  by  Hektor ;  having  been 
the  first  Greek  (according  to  the  legend  of  the  Trojan 
war)  who  touched  the  shore  of  Troy.  Alexander, 
whose  imagination  was  then  full  of  Homeric  remi- 
niscences, offered  sacrifice  to  the  hero,  praying  that 
his  own  disembarkation  might  terminate  more 
auspiciously. 

He  then  sailed  across  in  the  admiral's  trireme,  viut  of 
steering  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  landing-place  toimimr 
near  Ilium  called  the  Harbour  of  the  Achaeans. 
At  mid-channel  of  the  strait,  he  sacrificed  abull,with 
libations  out  of  a  golden  goblet,  to  Poseidon  and  the 
Nereids.  Himself  too  in  full  armour,  he  was  the 
first  (like  Protesilaus)  to  tread  the  Asiatic  shore ; 

'  AiriaD,  i.  11,  9. 

'  The  Atheniant  furnished  twenty  ships  of  war,  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 
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but  he  found  no  enemy  like  Hektor  to  meet  him. 
From  hence,  mounting  the  hill  on  which  Ilium  was 
placed,  he  sacrificed  to  the  patron- goddess  AthSnS ; 
and  deposited  in  her  temple  his  own  panoply,  taking 
in  exchange  some  of  the  arms  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  he 
caused  to  be  carried  by  guards  along  with  him  in 
his  subsequent  battles.  Among  other  real  or 
supposed  monuments  of  this  interesting  legend, 
the  Ilians  showed  to  him  the  residence  of  Priam 
with  its  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  that  unhappy 
old  king  was  alleged  to  have  been  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolemus.  Numbering  Neoptolemus  among  his 
ancestors,  Alexander  felt  himself  to  be  the  object  of 
Priam's  yet  unappeased  wrath;  and  accordingly 
offered  sacrifice  to  him  at  the  same  altar,  foir  the 
purpose  of  expiation  and  reconciliation.  On  the 
tomb  and  monumental  column  of  Achilles,  father 
of  Neoptolemus,  he  not  only  placed  a  decorative 
garland,  but  also  went  through  the  customary  cere- 
mony of  anointing  himself  with  oil  and  running 
naked  up  to  it :  exclaiming  how  much  he  envied 
the  lot  of  Achilles,  who  had  been  "blest  during  life 
with  a  faithful  friend,  and  after  death,  with  a  great 
poet  to  celebrate  his  exploits.  Lastly,  to  comme- 
morate  his  crossing,  Alexander  erected  permanent 
altars,  in  honour  of  Zeus,  AthdnS,  and  HdraklSs  ; 
both  on  the  point  of  Europe  which  his  army  had 
quitted,  and  on  that  of  Asia  where  it  had  landed  ^ 

*  Arrian,  i.  1 1 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  15 ;  Justin,  zi.  5.  The  cereinonj 
of  miming  round  the  column  of  Achilles  still  subaisted  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch — dkuyltdfjitvos  \ina  Koi  lura  t&v  iraiptov  avpavadpa/A,»tP  yv/^- 
v&ff,  AcTfTcp  tlBos  tfa-Tiv,  &c.  The  words  here  seem  to  imply  that  this 
monumental  column  was  placed  on  an  eminence*  and  that  it  was  used 
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The  proceedings  of  Alexander,  on  the  ever-me-  Analogy  of 

,  Alexander 

morable  site  of  Ilium,  are  interesting  as  they  reveal  to  the 
one  side  of  his  imposing  character — the  vein  of  he^ 
legendary  sympathy  and  religious  sentiment  wherein 
alone  consisted  his  analogy  with  the  Greeks.  The 
yonng  Macedonian  prince  had  nothing  of  that  sense 
of  correlative  right  and  obligation ,  which  charac- 
terised  the  free  Greeks  of  the  city  community.  But 
he  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  the  heroic 
Greeks \  his  warlike  ancestors  in  legend,  Achilles 
and  Neoptolemus,  and  others  of  that  Makid  race, 
anparalleled  in  the  attributes  of  force — a  man  of 
violent  impulse  in  all  directions,  sometimes  generous, 
often  vindictive — ^ardent  in  his   individual  affec- 

u  a  goal  for  runnen  to  nm  up  torn  matches  at  the  festiyals.  Phflo- 
stntus,  five  centuries  after  Alexander,  conveys  a  viyid  picture  of  the 
numerous  legendaiy  and  religious  associations  connected  with  the  plain 
of  Troy  and  with  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus  at  Elseus,  and  of  the  many 
ntes  and  ceremonies  performed  there  even  in  his  time  (Philostrat.  He- 
raica,  ziz.  14,  15.  p.  742,  ed.  Olearius — dp6fwis  d*  ippvO/iurfjuvoiK  <nnni' 
XoXofor,  oyoicaXovprcff  r^  'AxiXXca,  &c.,  and  the  pages  preceding  and 
foflowing). 

Diluearchas  (Fragm.  19,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Athenseum,  ziii.  p.  603)  had 
treated  in  a  special  work  about  the  sacrifices  offered  to  Ath^l  at  Ilium 
(Ilcpi  r^  €9  *lXi^  Bwriasi)  by  Alexander,  and  by  many  others  before 
bim ;  by  Xerxes  (Herodot.  yii.  43),  who  offered  up  1000  oxen — by 
IGndarua  (Xeooph.  Hellen.  L  1, 4),  &c.  In  describing  the  proceedings 
of  Alexander  at  Ilium,  Diksearchus  appears  to  have  dwelt  much  on  the 
warm  sympathy  which  that  prince  ^diibited  for  the  affection  between 
Achilles  and  Patroklns:  which  sympathy  Diksearchus  iUustrated  by 
duncterisii^  Alexander  as  <luk6itnus  ticfuufAs,  and  by  recounting  his 
public  admiration  for  the  eunuch  Bag6as :  compare  Curtius,  x.  i.  25 — 
sboot  Bagdas. 

'  Plutardi,  Fort.  AL  M.  ii.  p.  334.    Bpi$vs  6nrXcron-dXaf,  datot  dvn- 
voXocc — TavTTftf  Ixtfy  T^x^ri^  frpoyopucffp  air  Alcuudw,  &c. 
^AXiDTV  fi€P  yhp  t^Ktv  'OXv/Aircoff  AloKi^rjo'i, 
Novr  d'  *Afiv$aopidais,  irkovrop  d*  hrop*  'Arpcti^crir. 

(Hesiod.  Fragment.  223,  ed.  Marktscheffel.) 

like  Achilles,  Alexander  was  distinguished  for  swiftness  of  foot  (Plu- 
tareh,  Fort.  Al.  M.  i.  p.  331). 
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tioDS  both  of  love  and  hatred,  but  devoured  espe- 
cially by  an  inextinguishable  pugnacity,  appetite 
for  conquest,  and  thirst  for  establishing  at  all  cost 
his  superiority  of  force  overthings — "Jura  negat  sibi 
nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis  " — taking  pride,  not 
simply  in  victorious  generalship  and  direction  of 
the  arms  of  soldiers,  but  also  in  the  personal  for- 
wardness of  an  Homeric  chief,  the  foremost  to  en- 
counter both  danger  and  hardship.  To  dispositions 
resembling  those  of  Achilles,  Alexander  indeed 
added  one  attribute  of  a  far  higher  order.  As  a 
general,  he  surpassed  his  age  in  provident  and  even 
long-sighted  combinations.  With  all  his  exuberant 
courage  and  sanguine  temper,  nothing  was  ever 
omitted  in  the  way  of  systematic  military  precaution. 
Thus  much  he  borrowed,  though  with  many  im- 
provements of  his  own,  from  Grecian  intelligence 
as  applied  to  soldiership.  But  the  character  and 
dispositions,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Asia, 
had  the  features,  both  striking  and  repulsive,  of 
Achilles,  rather  than  those  of  Agesilaus  or  Epami- 
nondas. 
Review  and  The  army,  when  reviewed  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
MaceSo-  *  after  its  crossing,  presented  a  total  of  30 ,000  infantry , 
rn^AdT^    and  4500  cavalry,  thus  distributed  :— 

Inpantby. 

Macedonian  phalanx  and  hypaspists    12,000 

Allies 7,000 

Mercenaries    5,000 

Under  the  command  of  Parmenio    24,000 

Odryssians,  Triballi  (both  Thradans),  and  lllyrians 5,000 

Agriftnes  and  archers 1,000 

Total  infantry 30,000 
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Cavalry. 

Miffdnnim  hesvy — under  Philotat  son  of  Parmenio    1500 

ThftKtii  (also  heavy) — ^under  Kallas  1500 

ItiirrJIaneom  Grecian — under  Erigyius 600 

Tlncian  and  Pecmian  (ligbt) — ^under  Kaasander 900 

Total  cavalry 4500 

Such  seems  the  most  trustworthy  enumeration  of 
Alexander's  first  invading  army.  There  were  how- 
ever other  accounts^  the  highest  of  which  stated  as 
much  as  43,000  infantry  with  4000  cavalry  ^  Besides 
these  troops,  also,  there  must  have  been  an  effective 
train  of  projectile  machines  and  engines,  for  battles 
and  sieges,  which  we  shall  soon  find  in  operation. 
As  to  money,  the  military  chest  of  Alexander,  ex- 
hausted in  part  by  profuse  donatives  to  his  Macedo- 
nian officers^,  was  as  poorly  furnished  as  that  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  first  entering  Italy  for 
his  brilliant  campaign  of  1796.  According  to 
Aristobulus,  he  had  with  him  only  seventy  talents  ; 

*  Diodor.  xviL  17*  Plutarch  (Alezand.  15)  tajrs  that  the  highest 
BDmben  which  he  had  read  of,  were,— 43,000  infantry  with  5000 
eivaby :  the  lowest  nomhers,  30,000  infantry  with  4000  cavalry  (as- 
mning  the  correction  of  Sintenis,  rcrpajcioxcXiow  in  place  of  irtvnucMr- 
X*^MWf,  to  be  well  founded,  as  it  probably  is — compare  Plutarch,  Fort. 
Alex.  M.  L  p.  327). 

AocQcding  to  Plutarch  (Fort.  Al.  M.  p.  327),  both  Ptolemy  and 
Amtobaks  stated  the  number  of  infantry  to  be  30,000;  but  Ptolemy 
gave  the  cavalry  as  5000,  Aristobulus,  as  only  4000.  Nevertheless 
Anim— who  professes  to  foUow  mainly  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  when- 
ever they  agree — states  the  immber  of  infimtry  as  *'  not  much  more 
^  30,000;  the  cavalry  as  more  than  5000"  (Ex.  Al.  i.  11,  4). 
Aoaximenes  alleged  43,000  infantry,  with  5500  cavahy.  Kallisthenes 
(•^  Polybinm,  xiL  19)  stated  40,000  infantry,  with  4500  cavalry. 
^utiD  (xL  6)  gives  32,000  m£Bmtry,  with  4500  cavahy. 

My  itatement  in  the  text  follows  Diodorus,  who  stands  distinguished, 
I7  recounting  not  merely  the  total,  but  the  component  items  besides. 
In  regtrd  to  the  total  of  infantry,  he  agrees  with  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
^01 :  at  to  cavalry,  his  statement  is  a  mean  between  the  two. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  15. 

^OL.XII.  H 
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according  to  another  authority,  no  more  than  the 
means  of  maintaining  his  army  for  thirty  days.  Nor 
had  he  even  been  able  to  bring  together  his  auxi- 
liaries, or  complete  the  outfit  of  his  army,  without 
incurring  a  debt  of  800  talents,  in  addition  to  that 
of  500  talents  contracted  by  his  father  Philip \ 
Though  Plutarch^  wonders  at  the  smallness  of  the 
force  with  which  Alexander  contemplated  the  execu- 
tion of  such  great  projects,  yet  the  fact  is,  that  in 
infantry  he  was  far  above  any  force  which  the 
Persians  had  to  oppose  him^ ;  not  to  speak  of  com- 
parative discipline  and  organization,  surpassing  even 
that  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  who  formed  the 
only  good  infantry  in  the  Persian  service ;  while  his 
cavalry,  though  inferior  as  to  number,  was  superior 
in  quality  and  in  the  shock  of  close  combat. 
Chief  Ma.  Most  of  thc  officcrs  cxcrcising  important  com- 
officew!"  mand  in  Alexander's  army  were  native  Macedonians. 
His  intimate  personal  friend  Hephsestion,  as  well  as 
his  body-guards  Leonnatus  and  Lysimachus,  were 
natives  of  Pella ;  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  and 
Pithon,  were  Eordians  from  Upper  Macedonia ; 
Kraterus  and  Perdikkas,  from  the  district  of  Upper 
Macedonia  called  Orestis^ ;  Antipater  with  his  son 
Kassander,  Kleitus  son  of  Dr6pides,  Parmenio  with 

'  Arrian,  yii.  9,  10 — the  speech  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Alexander  himself— and  Curtius,  x.  2, 24. 

Onesikritus  stated  that  Alexander  owed  at  this  time  a  debt  of  200 
talents  (Plutarch,  Alex.  15). 

'  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327 ;  Justin,  xi.  6. 

*  Arrian,  i.  13, 4. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  28,  6 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  18 ;  Justin,  xv.  3-4.  Porphyry 
(Frag;m.  ap.  Syncellum,  Frag.  Histor.  Grsec.  vol.  iii.  p.  695-698)  speaks 
of  Lysimachus  as  a  Thessalian  from  Kranon ;  but  this  must  be  a  mis* 
take :  compare  Justin,  xv.  3. 
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his  two  sons  Phil6tas  and  Nikanor,  Seleukus, 
Koenas,  Amyntas,  Pbilippus  (these  two  last  names 
were  borne  by  more  than  one  person) ,  Antigonus, 
Neoptolemus\  Meleager,  Peukestes,  &c.,  ail  these 
seem  to  have  been  native  Macedonians.  All  or  most 
of  them  had  been  trained  to  war  under  Philip,  in 
whose  service  Parmenio  and  Antipater,  especially, 
had  occupied  a  high  rank. 
Of  the  many  Greeks  in  Alexander's  service,  we  Greeks  in 

1  /•/•••  •  -m^    !•  mi  Alexander*! 

bear  of  few  in  important  station.     Medius,  a  Tbes-  service— 

I*/.  T'  i*/**i*  Eumenesof 

sahan  from  Larissa,  was  among  his  familiar  com-  Kardi«. 
panions ;  but  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of 
all  was  Eumenes,  a  native  of  Kardia  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese.  Eumenes,  combining  an  excellent 
Grecian  education  with  bodily  activity  and  enter- 
prise, had  attracted  when  a  young  man  the  notice 
of  Philip  and  had  been  appointed  as  his  secretary. 
After  discharging  these  duties  for  seven  years  until 
the  death  of  Philip,  he  was  continued  by  Alexander 
in  the  post  of  chief  secretary  during  the  whole  of 
that  king's  life^.  He  conducted  most  of  Alexander's 
correspondence,  and  the  daily  record  of  his  proceed- 
ings, which  was  kept  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
£phemerides.  But  though  his  special  duties  were 
thus  of  a  civil  character,  he  was  not  less  eminent  as 
an  officer  in  the  field.  Occasionally  entrusted  with 
high  military  command,  he  received  from  Alexander 
signal  recompenses  and  tokens  of  esteem.  In  spite 
of  these  great  qualities — or  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  them — he  was  the  object  of  marked  jealousy  and 

'  Neoptolemaa.  belonged,  like  Alexander  himself,  to  the  .£akid  gens 
(Anian,  iL  27,  9). 
'  Pbitarcfa,  Eumenes,  c.  1 ;  Coraeliua  Nepoe,  Eamen.  c.  1. 

H  2 
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dislike'  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonians, — ^from 
Hephsestion  the  friend,  and  Neoptolemus  the 
chief  armour-bearer,  of  Alexander,  down  to  the 
principal  soldiers  of  the  phalanx.  Neoptolemus 
despised  Eumenes  as  an  unwarlike  penman.  The 
contemptuous  pride  with  which  Macedonians  had 
now  come  to  look  down  on  Greeks,  is  a  notable 
characteristic  of  the  victorious  army  of  Alexander, 
as  well  as  a  new  feature  in  history ;  retorting  the 
ancient  Hellenic  sentiment,  in  which  Demostheaes, 
a  few  years  before,  had  indulged  towards  the  Ma- 
cedonians*. 
Persian  Though  Alexander  had  been  allowed  to  land  in 

Menf^and  Asia  uuopposed,  au  army  was  already  assembled 
thrRho"  under  the  Persian  satraps  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
dians.  Abydos.  Since  the  reconquest  of  Egypt  and  Phe- 
nicia,  about  eight  or  nine  years  before,  by  the 
Persian  king  Ochus,  the  power  of  that  empire  had 
been  restored  to  a  point  equal  to  any  anterior  epoch 
since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.  The 
Persian  successes  in  Egypt  had  been  achieved 
mainly  by  the  arms  of  Greek  mercenaries,  under  the 
conduct  and  through  the  craft  of  the  Rhodian  general 
Mentor ;  who,  being  seconded  by  the  preponderant 
influence  of  the  eunuch  Bag6as,  confidential  minister 
of  Ochus,  obtained  not  only  ample  presents,  but 
also  the  appointment  of  military  commander  on  the 

»  Arrian,  vii.  13,  Ij  Plutarch,  Eum.  2,  3,  8, 10. 

'  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  119,  respecting  Philip — ov  yu6vov  ov;^*£X- 
\flvos  BvTos,  ovdc  irpo(rfiKovroi  ov^iv  vols  ''EXXi/crcy,  dXX*  ovdi  fiap^apav 
ivT€v6€v  B3€V  Kak6v  clvrctv,  aXX'  6\€6pov  MaKtd6yoSf  SB^v  ovlt  €U^ 
dpiifrodov  oirovdatop  ovdcv  ^v  np6T€pov  irpiaaBcu, 

Compare  this  with  the  exclamations  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers  (called 
Argyraspides)  against  their  distinguished  chief  Eumenes,  calling  him 
X(ppcmi<riTffs  SktBpos  (Plutarch,  Eumenes,  18). 
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Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic  seaboard  ^  He  procured 
the  recall  of  his  brother  Memnon,  who  with  his 
brother-in-law  Artabazus  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
Asia  firom  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Persians, 
and  had  found  shelter  with  Philip^.  He  farther 
subdued,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  various  Greek  and 
Asiatic  chieftains  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  among 
them,  the  distinguished  Hermeias,  friend  of  Aris- 
totle, and  master  of  the  strong  post  of  Atarneus^. 
These  successes  of  Mentor  seem  to  have  occurred 
about  343  b.c.  He,  and  his  brother  Memnon  after 
him,  upheld  vigorously  the  authority  of  the  Persian 
king  in  the  regions  near  the  Hellespont.  It  was 
probably  by  them  that  troops  were  sent  across  the 
strait  both  to  rescue  the  besieged  town  of  Perinthus 
from  Philip,  and  to  act  against  that  prince  in  other 
parts  of  Thrace^ ;  that  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  was 
intriguing  to  facilitate  Philip's  intended  invasion 
of  Asia,  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Persian 
court ;  and  that  envoys  from  Athens,  soliciting  aid 
against  Philip,  were  forwarded  to  the  same  place ^. 

Ocbus,  though  successful  in  regaining  the  full 
extent  of  Persian  dominion,  was  a  sanguinary  tyrant, 

^  See,  in  reference  to  these  incidents,  my  last  preceding  yolume, 
VoL  XI.  Ch.  xc.  p.  610  ieq. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  52;  Curtius,  yi.  4, 25;  yi.  5, 2.  Cortius  mentions  also 
ManainSy  another  Persian  exile,  who  had  fled  from  Ochus  to  Philip. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  52.  Abont  the  strength  of  the  fortress  of  Atameus, 
lee  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  11;  Diodor.  xiii.  65.  It  had  been  held  in 
defiance  of  the  Persians,  even  before  the  time  of  Hermeias — Isokrates. 
Compare  abo  Isokrates,  Or.  ir.  (Panegyr.)  s.  167. 

^  Letter  of  Alexander,  addressed  to  Darius  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
apod  Airian.  ii.  14,  7*  Other  troops  sent  by  the  Persians  into  Thrace 
(besides  thoae  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Perinthus),  are  here  al- 
luded to. 

*  Demosthenes,  Philippic,  it.  p.  139,  140;  Epistola  Philippi  apud 
Demosthen.  p.  160. 
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Succession  who  shcd  by  wholesale  the  blood  of  his  family  and 
sian  crown  couftiers.  About  the  year  338  b.c,  he  died  poi- 
D^iIl"cZ  soned  by  the  eunuch  Bag6as,  who  placed  upon  the 
doraannus.  throue  Afscs,  ouc  of  thc  king*s  sons,  killing  all  the 
rest.  After  two  years,  however,  Bag6as  conceived 
mistrust  of  Arses,  and  put  him  to  death  also,  to- 
gether with  all  his  children ;  thus  leaving  no  direct 
descendant  of  the  regal  family  alive.  He  then 
exalted  to  the  throne  one  of  his  friends  named 
Darius  Codomannus  (descended  from  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon) ,  who  had  acquired 
glory^  in  a  recent  war  against  the  Kadusians,  by 
killing  in  single  combat  a  formidable  champion  of 
the  enemy's  army.  Presently,  however,  Bagdas 
attempted  to  poison  Darius  also ;  but  the  latter, 
detecting  the  snare,  forced  him  to  drink  the  deadly 
draught  himself ^  In  spite  of  such  murders  and 
change  in  the  line  of  succession,  which  Alexander 
afterwards  reproached  to  Darius* — the  authority  of 
Darius  seems  to  have  been  recognised,  without  any 
material  opposition,  throughout  all  the  Persian 
empire. 
Prcpara-  Succecdiug  to  the  throne  in  the  early  part  of 

Dariuffor  ^-^^  ^^^>  when  Philip  was  organising  the  projected 
defence.  invasiou  of  Pcrsia,  and  when  the  first  Macedonian 
division  under  Parmenio  and  Attalus  was  already 
making  war  in  Asia — Darius  prepared  measures  of 
defence  at  home,  and  tried  to  encourage  anti-Ma- 
cedonian movements  in  Greece^  On  the  assas- 
sination  of  Philip  by  Pausanias,  the  Persian  king 
publicly  proclaimed  himself  (probably  untruly)  as 
having  instigated  the  deed,  and  alluded  in  con- 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  5 ;  Justin,  x.  3 ;  Curtius,  x.  6,  22. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  7. 
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temptooos  terms  to  the  youthful  Alexander  ^ 
Conceiving  the  danger  from  Macedonia  to  be  past, 
he  imprudently  slackened  his  efforts  and  withheld 
his  supplies  during  the  first  months  of  Alexander's 
reign,  when  the  latter  might  have  been  seriously 
embarrassed  in  Greece  and  in  Europe  by  the  effect- 
ive employment  of  Persian  ships  and  money.  But 
the  recent  successes  of  Alexander  in  Thrace,  Illyria, 
and  Boeotia,  satisfied  Darius  that  the  danger  was 
Dot  past,  so  that  he  resumed  his  preparations  for 
defence.  The  Phenician  fleet  was  ordered  to  be 
equipped:  the  satraps  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  got 
together  a  considerable  force,  consisting  in  part  of 
Grecian  mercenaries ;  while  Memnon,  on  the  sea- 
board, was  fnrnished  with  the  means  of  taking  5000 
of  these  mercenaries  under  his  separate  command  ^. 

We  cannot  trace  with  any  exactness  the  course  operations 
of  these  events,  during  the  nineteen  months  be-  before 
tween  Alexander's   accession  and  his  landing  in  i^lvlo!***" 
Asia  (August  336  b.c.  to  March  or  April  334  b.c). 
We  learn  generally  that  Memnon  was  active  and 
even  aggressive  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
^gean.     Marching  northward  from  his  own  terri- 
tory (the  region  of  Assus  or  Atarneus  skirting  the 
Golf  of  Adramyttium®)  across  the  range  of  Mount 
Ida,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  town  of  Kyzikus 
on  the  Propontis.   He  failed,  however,  though  only 
by  a  little,  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  it,  and  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  a  rich  booty  from 
the  district   around*.     The  Macedonian   generals 

*  Arrian,  ii.  14,  11.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  7. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  7  *.  compare  Arrian,  i.  17,  9,  M  rfiv  x^pof^  ^^  Mcfx- 
"w^^  hffi^jrev — ^which  doubtless  means  this  region,  conquered  by  Men- 
tor from  Hermeias  of  Atarneus. 

Diodor.  xvii.  7 ;  Polyaenus,  v.  34,  5. 
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Parmenio  and  Kallas  had  crossed  into  Asia  with 
bodies  of  troops.  Parmenio,  acting  in  MoUs,  took 
Grynium,  but  was  compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Pitand ;  while  Kallas,  in  the  Troad, 
was  attacked,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
Rhoeteium  \ 
of  thl'peJ^  We  thus  see  that  during  the  season  preceding  the 
siansatsea:  landing  of  Alcxaudcr^  the  Persians  were  in  consider- 
prudence  in  ablc  force,  aud  Memnon  both  active  and  successful 
Aieunder  eveu  agaiust  the  Macedonian  generals,  on  the  region 
HeUel^nt  north-cast  of  thc  iEgean.  This  may  help  to  explain 
unopposed,  that  fatal  imprudence,  whereby  the  Persians  per- 
mitted Alexander  to  carry  over  without  opposition 
his  grand  army  into  Asia,  in  the  spring  of  334  b.c. 
They  possessed  ample  means  of  guarding  the  Hel- 
lespont, had  they  chosen  to  bring  up  their  fleet, 
which,  comprising  as  it  did  the  force  of  the  Pheni- 
cian  towns,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any  naval 
armament  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander.  The  Per- 
sian fleet  actually  came  into  the  iEgean  a  few  weeks 
afterwards.  Now  Alexander's  designs,  prepara- 
tions,  and  even  intended  time  of  march,  must  have 
been  well  known  not  merely  to  Memnon,  but  to 
the  Persian  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  got 
together  troops  to  oppose  him.  These  satraps 
unfortunately  supposed  themselves  to  be  a  match 
for  him  in  the  field,  disregarding  the  pronounced 
opinion  of  Memnon  to  the  contrary,  and  even  over- 
ruling his  prudent  advice  by  mistrustful  and  calum- 
nious imputations. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  landing,  a  powerful 
Persian  force  was  already  assembled  near  Zeleia  in 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  7,  We  read  also  of  military  operadons  near  Magnesia, 
between  Parmenio  and  Memnon  (Polysenus,  v.  34,  4). 
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the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  under  command  of  Ar-  Jernwn 
sites  the  Phrygian  satrap,  supported  by  several  tembitdin 
other   leading  Persians-^pitbridates    (satrap   of  und^fAr- 
Lydia  and  Ionia),  Phamakes,  Atizyes,  Mithridates,  o^^** 
Rheomithres,  Niphates,  Petines,  &c.    Forty  of  these 
men  were  of  high  rank  (denominated  kinsmen  of 
Darius),    and   distinguished   for  personal   valour. 
The  greater  number  of  the  army  consisted  of  cavalry, 
including  Medes,  Baktrians,  Hyrkanians,  Kappa- 
dokians,  Paphlagonians,  &c.  ^  In  cavalry  they  greatly 
outnumbered  Alexander;   but  their  infantry  was 
much  inferior  in  number*,  composed  however,  in 
large  proportion,  of  Grecian  mercenaries.    The  Per- 
sian total  is  given  by  Arrian  as  20,000  cavalry,  and 
nearly  20,000  mercenary   foot ;   by  Diodorus  as 
10,000  cavahry,  and  100,000  infantry ;  by  Justin 
even  at  600,000.     The  numbers  of  Arrian  are  the 
more  credible ;  in  those  of  Diodorus,  the  total  of 
infantry  is  certainly  much  above  the  truth — that  of 
cavalry  probably  below  it. 

Memnon,  who  was   present  with  his  sons  and  Advice  of 
with  his  own  division,  earnestly  dissuaded  the  Per-  to^iSJ©^"' 
sian  leaders  from  hazarding  a  battle.     Reminding  ^nd^^d  to 
them  that  the  Macedonians  were  not  only  much  5"^^/?^^** 
superior  in  infantry,  but  also  encouraged  by  the  aggregdve 
leadership  of  Alexander — he  enforced  the  neces-  Macedonia 
sity  of  employing  their  numerous  cavalry  to  de-  *"    '*^^^ 
stroy  the   forage   and   provisions,   and   if  neces- 
sary, even  towns  themselves — in  order  to  render 
any  considerable  advance  of  the  invading  force  im- 
practicable.    While  keeping  strictly  on  the  defen- 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  18,  19 ;  Arrian,  i.  12,  14 ;  i,  16,  5. 
'  Arrian,  i.  12,  16;  i.  13,  4. 
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sive  in  Asia,  he  recommended  that  aggressive  war 
should  be  carried  into  Macedonia;  that  the  fleet 
should  be  brought  up,  a  powerful  land-force  put 
aboard,  and  strenuous  efforts  made,  not  only  to 
attack  the  vulnerable  points  of  Alexander  at  home, 
but  also  to  encourage  active  hostility  against  him 
from  the  Greeks  and  other  neighbours'- 

Had  this  plan  been  energetically  executed    by 
Persian  arms  and  money,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
Antipater  in  Macedonia  would  speedily  have  found 
himself  pressed  by  serious  dangers  and  embarrass- 
ments, and  that  Alexander  would  have  been  forced 
to  come  back  and  protect  his  own  dominions ;  per- 
haps prevented  by  the  Persian  fleet  from  bringing 
Areitci        back  his  whole  army.     At  any  rate,  his  schemes  of 
Meronon's    Asiatic  iuvasiou  must  for  the  time  have  been  sus- 
dttl^inw   pended.     But  he  was  rescued  from  this  dilemma 
to  fight.      |jy  jjjg  ignorance,  pride,  and  pecuniary  interests  of 

1  Compare  the  policy  recommended  by  Memnon,  as  set  forth  in 
Arrian  (i.  12,  16),  and  in  Diodorus  (xvii.  18).    The  superiority   of 
Diodorus  is  here  incontestable.     He  proclaims  distinctly  both  the  de- 
fensive and  the  oflfensive  side  of  Memnon's  policy ;  which,  when  taken 
^  together,  form  a  scheme  of  operations  no  less  effective  than  prudent. 

But  Arrian  omits  all  notice  of  the  offensive  policy,  and  mentions  only 
the  defensive— the  retreat  and  destruction  of  the  country;  which^  if 
adopted  alone,  could  hardly  have  been  reckoned  upon  for  success,  in 
starving  out  Alexander,  and  might  reasonably  be  called  in  question  by 
the  Persian  generals.  Moreover,  we  should  form  but  a  poor  idea  of 
Memnon's  ability,  if  in  this  emergency  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of 
the  irresistible  Persian  fleet. 

I  notice  the  rather  this  point  of  superiority  of  Diodorus,  because 
recent  critics  have  manifested  a  tendency  to  place  too  exclusive  a  con- 
fidence in  Arrian,  and  to  discredit  almost  all  allegations  respecting 
Alexander  except  such  as  Arrian  either  certifies  or  countenances.  Ar- 
rian is  a  very  valuable  historian ;  he  has  the  merit  of  giving  us  plain 
narrative  without  rhetoric,  which  contrasts  favourably  both  with  Dio- 
dorus and  with  Curtius ;  but  he  must  not  be  set  up  as  the  only  trust- 
worthy witness. 
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the  Persian  leaders.  Unable  to  appreciate  Alex- 
ander's military  superiority,  and  conscious  at  the 
same  time  of  their  own  personal  bravery,  they  re- 
pudiated the  proposition  of  retreat  as  dishonourable, 
iosioQating  that  Memnon  desired  to  prolong  the 
war  in  order  to  exalt  his  own  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  Darius.  This  sentiment  of  military  dignity 
was  farther  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  Per- 
sian military  leaders,  deriving  all  their  revenues 
from  the  land,  would  have  been  impoverished  by 
destroying  the  landed  produce.  Arsites,  in  whose 
territory  the  army  stood,  and  upon  whom  the 
scheme  would  first  take  effect,  haughtily  announced 
that  he  would  not  permit  a  single  house  in  it  to  be 
burnt^  Occupying  the  same  satrapy  as  Pharna- 
bazus  had  possessed  sixty  years  before,  he  felt  that 
he  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  Pharna- 
bazus  under  the  pressure  of  Agesilaus — **  of  not 
being  able  to  procure  a  dinner  in  his  own  country*." 
The  proposition  of  Memnon  was  rejected,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Alexander  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Granikus. 

This  unimportant  stream,  commemorated  in  the  The  Per- 
Iliad,  and  immortalised  by  its  association  with  the  post  on  the 
name  of  Alexander,  takes  its  rise  from  one  of  the  "ikJsf "' 
heights  of  Mount  Ida  near  Skdpsis^,    and   flows 
northward  into  the  Propontis,  which  it  reaches  at  a 
point  somewhat  east  of  the  Greek  town  of  Parium. 
It  is  of  no  great  depth  :  near  the  point  where  the 

*  Arrian,  i.  12, 18.  '  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  iv.  1,  33. 

'  Stnbo,  xiii.  p.  602.  The  riyen  Skamander,  iSsepus,  and  Chranikus, 
all  rise  from  the  same  height,  called  Kotylus.  This  comes  frotA  De- 
metrioB,  a  uaAxve  of  Skepsis^ 
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Persians  encamped,  it  seems  to  have  been  fordable 
in  many  places ;  but  its  right  bank  was  somewhat 
high  and   steep,  thus  offering  obstruction  to  an 
enemy's  attack.     The  Persians,  marching  forward 
from  Zeleia,  took  up  a  position  near  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Granikus,  where  the  last  declivities  of 
Mount  Ida  descend  into  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  a 
Greek  city  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium^ 
Alexander        Mcauwhile  Alexander  marched  onward  towards 
olll^ikut,    this  position,  from  Arisbd  (where  he  had  reviewed 
t^  foi^^'lh?  his  army )— on  the  first  day  to  Perk6t6,  on  the  second 
SSSjX*'    ^^  ^^^  "^^^  Praktius,  on  the  third  to  Herm6tu8 ; 
•pitcofthc  receiving  on  his  way  the  spontaneous  surrender 
of  Par-        of  the  town  of  Priapus.     Aware  that  the  enemy 
was  not  far  distant,  he  threw  out  in  advance  a 
body  of  scouts  under  Amyntas,  consisting  of  four 
squadrons  of  light  cavalry  and  one  of  the  heavy 
Macedonian   (Companion)    cavalry.     From   Her- 
m6tus  (the  fourth  day  from  Arisbfi)  he  marched 
direct  towards  the  Granikus,  in  careful  order,  with 
his  main  phalanx  in  double  files,  his  cavalry  on 
each  wing,  and  the  baggage  in  the  rear.     On  ap- 
proaching the  river,  he  made  his  dispositions  for 
immediate  attack,  though  Parmenio  advised  waiting 
until  the  next  morning.     Knowing  well,  like  Mem- 
non  on  the  other  side,  that  the  chances  of  a  pitched 
battle  were  all  against  the  Persians,  he  resolved  to 
leave  them  no  opportunity  of  decamping  during 
the  night. 

In  Alexander's  array,  the  phalanx  or  heavy  in- 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  18,  19.  Oi  pdpfiapoi,  r^v  vsr^pccov  xarciXiy/A/icycH*  &c. 
*'  prima  oongressio  in  campis  Adrastiis  fuit.''  Justin,  xi.  6 :  comp«<^ 
Strabo,  xiii.  p.  687,  588. 
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fantry  formed  the  central  body.  The  six  Taxeis  or  Dupondon 
divisions,  of  which  it  consisted^  were  commanded  armi^''** 
(reckoning  from  right  to  left)  by  Perdikkas,  Koenus, 
Amjrntas  son  of  Andromenes,  Philippus,  Meleager, 
and  Kratenis\  Immediately  on  the  right  of  the 
phalanx,  were  the  hypaspistae,  or  light  infantry, 
under  Nikanor  son  of  Parmenio — then  the  light 
horse  or  lancers,  the  Paeonians,  and  the  ApoUoniate 
squadron  of  Companion-cavalry  commanded  by  the 
Darch  Sokrates,  all  under  A^myntas  son  of  Arrhi- 
baeus — lastly  the  full  body  of  Companion-cavalry, 
the  bowmen,  and  the  Agrianian  darters,  all  under 
Phildtas  (son  of  Parmenio),  whose  division  formed 
the  extreme  right*.  The  left  flank  of  the  phalanx 
was  in  like  manner  protected  by  three  distinct 
divisions  of  cavalry  or  lighter  troops — first,  by  the 
Thracians,  under  Agathon — next,  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  under  Philippus  son  of  Menelaus — ^lastly, 
by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  under  Kallas,  whose 
division  formed  the  extreme  left.  Alexander  him- 
self took  the  command  of  the  right,  giving  that  of 
the  left  to  Parmenio ;  by  right  and  left  are  meant, 

^  Anian,  i.  \4,  3.  The  text  of  Arrian  is  not  clear.  The  name  of 
Kiatenu  ocean  twice.  Various  explanations  are  proposed.  The  words 
tint  M  t6  iu<rop  lift  ivftirderfjs  rd^eas  seem  to  prove  that  there  were 
tiiree  T6(tts  of  the  phalanx  (Krateras>  Meleager,  and  Philippus)  in- 
dnded  in  the  left  half  of  the  army — and  three  others  (Perdikkas, 
Koeiiiu,  and  Amyntas)  in  the  right  half;  while  the  words  M  dc,  ff  Kpa- 
Ttpov  nv  *Ak€$Mpov  appear  wrongly  inserted.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
■on  for  admitting  two  distinguished  officers,  each  named  Kratems. 
The  name  c^  Philippus  and  his  rd^is  is  repeated  twice ;  once  in  count- 
ing from  the  right  of  the  Ta(€K, — once  again  in  counting  from  the  left. 

'  Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  struck  into  the  river  with  thirteen 
squsdrons  (tXm)  of  cavalry.  Whether  this  total  mdudes  all  then  pre- 
*6&t  in  the  field,  or  only  tjie  Companion-cavahy — ^we  cannot  determine 
(PlBtardi,  Alex.  16). 
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the  two  halves  of  the  army,  each  of  them  including 
three  Taxeis  or  divisions  of  the  phalanx  with  the 
cavalry  on  its  flank — for  there  was  no  recognized 
centre  under  a  distinct  command.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Granikus,  the  Persian  cavalry  lined  the 
bank.  The  Medes  and  Baktrians  were  on  their 
right,  under  Rheomithres — the  Paphlagonians  and 
Hyrkanians  in  the  centre,  under  Arsites  and  Spi- 
thridates — on  the  left  were  Memnon  and  Arsamenes, 
with  their  divisions  ^  The  Persian  infantry,  both 
Asiatic  and  Grecian,  were  kept  back  in  reserve  ; 
the  cavalry  alone  being  relied  upon  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river. 
Battle  of  In  this  array,  both  parties  remained  for  some 
nikus.'*'  time,  watching  each  other  in  anxious  silence*. 
There  being  no  firing  or  smoke,  as  with  modern 
armies,  all  the  details  on  each  side  were  clearly 
visible  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  Persians  easily 
recognized  Alexander  himself  on  the  Macedonian 
right  from  the  splendour  of  his  armour  and  military 
costume,  as  well  as  from  the  respectful  demeanour 
of  those  around  him.  Their  principal  leaders  ac- 
cordingly thronged  to  their  own  left,  which  they 
reinforced  with  the  main  strength  of  their  cavalry, 
in  order  to  oppose  him  personally.  Presently  he 
addressed  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
troops,  and  gave  the  order  for  advance.  He  di- 
rected the  first  attack  to  be  made  by  the  squadron 
of  Companion-cavalry  whose  turn  it  was  on  .that 


'  Diodor.  xvii.  19. 

'  Anian,  i.  14, 8.  Xp6vop  ftiv  d^  cSfU^<^€/xi  rh  (rrporrv/ioni,  ^ir*  dxpov 
Tov  norafiov  t<f>€aT&T(s,  vnh  rov  t6  fUXXov  oxyeiy  ^ovxIop  ^ov*   Kal 
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day  to  take  the  lead — (the  squadron  of  ApoUonia, 
of  which  Sokrates  was  captain — commanded  on 
this  day  by  Ptolemaeus  son  of  Philippus)  sup- 
ported by  the  light  horse  or  Lancers,  the  Paeonian 
darters  (infantry),  and  one  division  of  regularly 
armed  infantry,  seemingly  hypaspistae^  He  then 
himself  entered  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  right 
half  of  the  army,  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
advanced  under  sound  of  trumpets  and  with  the 
osual  war-shouts.  As  the  occasional  depths  of  water 
prevented  a  straightforward  march  with  one  uni- 
form line,  the  Macedonians  slanted  their  course 
suitably  to  the  fordable  spaces ;  keeping  their  front 
extended  so  as  to  approach  the  opposite  bank  as 
much  as  possible  in  line,  and  not  in  separate 
colamns  with  flanks  exposed  to  the  Persian  cavalry*. 
Not  merely  the  right  under  Alexander,  but  also  the 
left  under  Parmenio,  advanced  and  crossed  in  the 
same  movement  and  under  the  like  precautions. 

The  foremost  detachment  under  Ptolemy  and 
Amyntas,  on  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  encoun- 
tered a  strenuous  resistance,  concentrated  as  it  was 

'  Anian,  i.  14,  9.  rovr  irpodp6funfg  Unrtas  mean  the  same  cavalry  as 
thoK  who  are  called  (ini.  14, 2)  a'apurao<l>6p<nfs  Imrw,  under  Amyntas 
ion  of  Arrfaibseos. 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  10.  Avr^  dc  (Alexander)  3y«9v  t6  bt^tov  KcpcLs 

ififiaipd  is  t6p  n6pop,  \o^v  cUl  frapaT€tvav  lifv  rd^tv  j  «rapciX#C€  t6 
pcvfia,  tra  d^  fiTf  €ic/3atyovrt  avr^  oi  Uipa-at  Karh  K€pag  frpo(nriirToi€v, 
aXXa  fcoi  oMs,  &s  dwtrrbv,  rj  <f)aKayyt  irpo<rfil^  avrois. 

Apparently^  this  passage  \o^  del  irapartbuop  t^v  to^w,  §  iraptTKKt 
ri  p€vfia  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  phrase  which  follows,  describing 
the  purpose  to  be  accomplished. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  words  imply  a  movement  in  ^cheUouy  as 
R&stow  and  Rochly  contend  (Geschichte  des  Griechischen  Rriegswesens, 
p.  271) — ^nor  a  crossing  of  the  river  against  the  stream,  to  break  the 
fbroe  of  the  current,  as  is  the  opinion  of  others. 
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here  upon  one  point.  They  found  Memnon  and 
his  sons  with  the  best  of  the  Persian  cavalry  imme- 
diately in  their  front ;  some  on  the  summit  of  the 
bank,  from  whence  they  hurled  down  their  javelins 
— others  down  at  the  water's  edge,  so  as  to  come 
to  closer  quarters.  The  Macedonians  tried  every 
effort  to  make  good  their  landing,  and  push  their 
way  by  main  force  through  the  Persian  horse,  but 
in  vain.  Having  both  lower  ground  and  insecure 
footing,  they  could  make  no  impression,  but  were 
thrust  back  with  some  loss,  and  retired  upon  the 
main  body  which  Alexander  was  now  bringing 
across.  On  his  approaching  the  shore,  the  same 
struggle  was  renewed  around  his  person  with  in- 
creased  fervour  on  both  sides.  He  was  himself 
among  the  foremost,  and  all  near  him  were  animated 
by  his  example.  The  horsemen  on  both  sides  be- 
came jammed  together,  and  the  contest  was  one  of 
physical  force  and  pressure  by  man  and  horse ;  but 
the  Macedonians  had  a  great  advantage  in  being 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  strong  close-fighting 
pike,  while  the  Persian  weapon  was  the  missile 
javelin.  At  length  the  resistance  was  surmounted, 
and  Alexander,  with  those  around  him,  gradually 
thrusting  back  the  defenders,  made  good  their  way 
up  the  high  bank  to  the  level  ground.  At  other 
points  the  resistance  was  not  equally  vigorous. 
The  left  and  centre  of  the  Macedonians,  crossing 
at  the  same  time  on  all  practicable  spaces  along  the 
whole  line,  overpowered  the  Persians  stationed  on 
the  slope,  and  got  up  to  the  level  ground  with 
comparative  facility  ^      Indeed  no  cavalry  could 

'  Arrian,  i.  15,  5.    Ka)  ircpl  oMp  (Alexander  himselif)  ^yvun^tfi 
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possibly  Stand  on  the  bank  to  offer  opposition  to 
the  phalanx  with  its  array  of  long  pikes,  wherever 
this  coald  reach  the  ascentJn  any  continuous  front. 
The  easy  crossing  of  the  Macedonians  at  other 
points  helped  to  constrain  those  Persians,  who  were 
contending  with  Alexander  himself  on  the  slope,  to 
recede  to  the  level  ground  above. 

Here  again,  as  at  the  water's  edge,  Alexander  caTmiry 
was  foremost  in  personal  conflict.    His  pike  having  Penonai 
been  broken,  he  turned  to  a  soldier  near  him —  Ji^Sn^r. 
Aretis,  one  of  the  horseguards  who  generally  aided  "j^'J^J  " 
him  in  mounting  his  horse — and  asked  for  another.  Kic^tu.. 
But  this  man,  having  broken  his  pike  also,  showed 
the  fragment  to  Alexander,  requesting  him  to  ask 
some  one  else ;  upon  which  the  Corinthian  Dema- 
ratus,  one  of  the  Companion-cavalry  close  at  hand, 
gave  him  his  weapon  instead.     Thus  armed  anew, 
Alexander  spurred  his  horse  forward  against  Mi- 
thridates  (son-in-law  of  Darius),  who  was  bringing 
up  a  column  of  cavalry  to  attack  him,  but  was 
himself  considerably  in  advance  of  it.     Alexander 
thrust  his  pike  into  the  face  of  Mithridates,  and 
laid  him  prostrate  on  the  ground :  he  then  turned 
to  another  of  the  Persian  leaders,  Rhoesakes,  who 


p^  KOffrtpOf  Koi  €p  rovr^  SXXcu  hr  SKKaii  r&¥  r6^»¥  rois  Mcuceh6in 

These  words  desenre  attention,  because  they  show  how  inoomplete 
Arrian's  description  of  the  battle  had  before  been.  Dwelling  almost 
acluifely  upon  the  personal  presence  and  achievements  of  Alexander, 
he  hsd  said  little  even  about  the  right  half  of  the  army,  and  nothing  at 
>Q  about  the  left  half  of  it  under  Parmenio.  We  discover  from  these 
words  that  aU  the  ra$tu  of  the  phalanx  (not  only  the  three  in  Alex- 
ander's half^  but  also  the  three  in  Parmenio's  half)  passed  the  river 
nevfy  at  &e  same  time,  and  for  the  most  part,  with  little  or  no 
Ksistaiice. 

VOL.  XII.  1 
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strack  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  scimitar, 
knocked  off  a  portion  of  his  helmet,  but  did  not 
penetrate  beyond.    Alexander  avenged  this  blow  by 
thrusting  Rhoesakes  through  the  body  with  his 
pike^    Meanwhile  a  third  Persian  leader,  Spitbri- 
dates,  was  actually  close  behind  Alexander,  with 
hand  and  scimitar  uplifted  to  cut  him  down.    At 
this  critical  moment,  Kleitus  son  of  Dropides — one 
of  the  ancient  officers  of  Philip,  high  in  the  Mace- 
donian service — struck  with  full  force  at  the  uplifted 
arm  of  Spithridates  and  severed  it  from  the  body, 
thus  preserving  Alexander's   life.     Other  leading 
Persians,  kinsmen  of  Spithridates,  rushed  despe- 
rately on  Alexander,  who  received  many  blows  on 
his  armour,  and  was  in  much  danger.     But  the 
efforts  of  his  companions  near  were  redoubled,  both 
to  defend  his  person  and  to  second  his  adventurous 
daring.  It  was  on  that  point  that  the  Persian  cavalry 
was  first  broken.     On  the  left  of  the  Macedonian 
line,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  also  fought  with  vigour 
and  success^;  and  the  light-armed  foot,  intermingled 
with  Alexander's  cavalry  generally,  did  great  damage 
to  the  enemy.     The  rout  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
once  begun,  speedily  became  general.     They  fled  in 
all  directions,  pursued  by  the  Macedonians. 
Complete         But  Alexaudcr  and  his  officers  soon  checked  this 
Aiwlindw.    ardour  of  pursuit,   calling  back   their  cavalry  to 
Jrihe^oie-  co°^P'®^®  ^is  victory.     The  Persian  infantry,  Asia- 
cian  in-       tics  as  wcU  as  Grccks,  had  remained  without  move- 
the  side  of    mcut  or  ordcrs,  looking  on  the  cavalry  battle  which 


the  Per- 
sians. 


»  Arrian,  i.  15,  6-12;  Diodor.  xvi.  20;  Plutarch,  Alex.  16.    Thcw 
authors  differ  in  the  details.    I  follow  Arrian. 
*  Diodor.  xvii.  21. 
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had  just  disastrously  terminated.  To  them  Alex* 
aoder  immediately  turned  his  attention  \  He  brought 
up  his  phalanx  and  hypaspisUe  to  attack  them  in 
front,  while  his  cavalry  assailed  on  all  sides  their 
unprotected  flanks  and  rear;  he  himself  charged 
with  the  cavalry,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him. 
His  infantry  alone  was  more  numerous  than  they, 
so  that  agaiost  such  odds  the  result  could  hardly  be 
doobtAil.  The  greater  part  of  these  mercenaries, 
after  a  valiant  resistance,  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  field.  We  are  told  that  none  escaped,  except 
2000  made  prisoners,  and  some  who  remained  con- 
cealed in  the  field  among  the  dead  bodies  ^. 

In  this  complete  and  signal  defeat,  the  loss  of  the  LoMofthe 
Persian  cavalry  was  not  very  serious  in  mere  num-  numbe'jr7f 
ber— for  only  1000  of  them  were  slain.     But  the  l^!''*^" 

**  ing  men 

slaughter  of  the  leading  Persians,  who  had  exposed  *^°* 
Uiemselves  with  extreme  bravery  in  the  personal 
conflict  against  Alexander,  was  terrible.  There 
were  slain  not  only  Mithridates,  Rhoesakes,  and 
Spithridates,  whose  names  have  been  already  men- 
tioned,— but  also  Pharnakes,  brother-in-law  of  Da- 
rius, Mithrobarzanes  satrap  of  Kappadokia,  Atizyes, 
Niphates,  Petines,  and  others ;  all  Persians  of  rank 
and  consequence.  Arsites,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia, 
whose  rashness  had  mainly  caused  the  rejection  of 
Memnon's  advice,  escaped  from  the  field,  but  died 
shortly  afterwards  by  his  own  hand,  from  anguish 

*  Arntn,  i.  16, 1.  Plutarch  says  that  the  infantry,  on  seeing  die 
txnihj  rooted,  demanded  to  capitolate  on  termi  with  Alexander ;  but 
^  aeemt  hardly  probable. 

'  Arrim,  L  16, 4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  21.  Diodorut  says  that  on  the  part 
of  ^  Peniana  more  than  10,000  foot  were  killed,  with  2000  cavalry ; 
and  that  more  than  20,000  men  were  made  priaonera. 

i2 
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and  humiliatioii  \  The  Persian  or  Perso-Grecian 
infantry,  though  probably  more  of  them  indivi- 
dually  escaped  than  is  implied  in  Arrian's  account, 
was  as  a  body  irretrievably  ruined.  No  force  was 
either  left  in  the  field,  or  could  be  afterwards  re- 
assembled in  Asia  Minor. 
Smau  loss  The  loss  ou  the  side  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
cedoniant.'  bccu  vcry  Small.  Twenty-five^  of  the  Companion- 
cavalry,  belonging  to  the  division  under  Ptolemy 
and  Amyntas,  were  slain  in  the  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  pass  the  river.  Of  the  other  cavalry, 
sixty  in  all  were  slain  ;  of  the  infantry,  thirty.  This 
is  given  to  us  as  the  entire  loss  on  the  side  of  Alex- 
ander^. It  is  only  the  number  of  killed ;  that  of 
the  wounded  is  not  stated  ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  ten 
times  the  number  of  killed,  the  total  of  both  together 
will  be  1265'.  If  this  be  correct,  the  resistance  of 
the  Persian  cavalry,  except  near  that  point  where 
Alexander  himself  and  the  Persian  chiefs  came  into 
conflict,  cannot  have  been  either  serious  or  long 
protracted.  But  when  we  add  farther  the  contest 
with  the  infantry,  the  smallness  of  the  total  assign- 
ed for  Macedonian  killed  and  wounded  will  appear 
still  more  surprising.  The  total  of  the  Persian  in«> 
fantry  is  stated  at  nearly  20,000,  most  part  of  them 
Greek  mercenaries.  Of  these  only  2000  were  made 
prisoners ;  nearly  all  the  rest  (according  to  Arrian) 
were  slain.     Now  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  well 

>  Arrian,  i.  16, 5,  6.  '  Arrian,  i.  16, 7>  8. 

*  Arrian,  in  describing  another  battle,  considers  tbat  the  proportion 
of  twelve  to  one,  between  wounded  and  killed^  is  above  what  could 
have  been  expected  (v.  24, 8).  Rustow  and  Kochly  (p.  273)  state  that 
in  modem  battles,  the  ordinary  proportion  of  wounded  to  killed  is 
^m  8  :  1  to  10  :  1. 
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anned,  and  not  likely  to  let  themselves  be  slain 
with  impnnity ;  moreover  Plutarch  expressly  affirms 
that  they  resisted  with  desperate  valour,  and  that 
most  of  the  Macedonian  loss  was  incurred  in  the 
conflict  against  them.  It  is  not  easy  therefore  to 
comprehend  how  the  total  number  of  slain  can  be 
brought  within  the  statement  of  Arrian  ^ 

After  the  victory,  Alexander  manifested  the  great-  Alexander*! 
est  solicitude  for  his  wounded  soldiers,  whom  he  hiTw"o^d! 
visited  and  consoled  in  person.     Of  the  twenty-five  Md*^^Jere 
Companions  slain,  he  caused  brazen  statues,  by  JTJj,^"*"*^ 
Lysippus,  to  be  erected  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  orecian 
where  they  were  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
rian.   To  the  surviving  relatives  of  all  the  slain  he 
also  granted  immunity  from  taxation  and  from  per- 
sonal service.    The  dead  bodies  were  honourably 
buried,  those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  of  his  own 
soldiers.     The  two  thousand  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
service  who  had  become  his  prisoners,  were  put  in 
chains,  and  transported  to  Macedonia  there  to  work 
as  slaves ;  to  which  treatment  Alexander  condemned 
Uiem  on  the  ground  that  they  had  taken  arms  on 
behalf  of  the  foreigner  against  Greece,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  general  vote  passed  by  the  synod  at 
Corinth.     At  the  same  time,  he  sent  to  Athens 
three  hundred  panoplies  selected  from  the  spoil,  to 
be  dedicated  to  AthSnS  in  the  acropolis  with  this 
inscription — "Alexander  son   of  Philip,  and  the 
Greeks,  except  the  Lacedaemonians  (present  these 

'  Airim,  i.  16,  8 ;  Plutarch,  Alezand.  16.  Aristobulus  (apud  Plu- 
tardi.  2.  c.)  said  that  there  were  slain,  among  the  companions  of  Alex- 
ander (iw  w€p\  t6v  *AXcfaydpov)  thirty-four  persons,  of  whom  nine 
were  in&ntry.  This  coincides  with  Arrian's  statement  about  the  twenty- 
fire  companions  of  the  cavaliy,  slain. 
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offering 8)  y  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  foreigners  inha- 
biting Asia'."  Though  the  vote  to  which  Alexan- 
der appealed  represented  no  existing  Grecian  aspi- 
ration, and  granted  only  a  sanction  which  could 
not  be  safely  refused,  yet  he  found  satisfaction  in 
clothing  his  own  self-aggrandising  impulse  under 
the  name  of  a  supposed  Pan-hellenic  purpose :  which 
was  at  the  same  time  useful  as  strengthening  his 
hold  upon  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  only  persons 
competent,  either  as  officers  or  soldiers,  to  uphold 
the  Persian  empire  against  him.  His  conquests 
were  the  extinction  of  genuine  Hellenism,  though 
they  difiused  an  exterior  varnish  of  it,  and  espe* 
cially  the  Greek  language,  over  much  of  the  Oriental 
world.  True  Grecian  interests  lay  more  on  the 
side  of  Darius  than  of  Alexander. 
Unskilful.        The  battle  of  the  Granikus,  brought  on  by  Arsites 

ness  of  the  »  o  ^ 

Persian       aud  thc  othcr  satraps  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
imoiense     Mcmuou,  was  morcovcr  so  unskilfully  fought  by 
p3S"d"    them,  that  the  gallantry  of  their  infantry,  the  most 
Md«"'      formidable  corps  of  Greeks  that  had  ever  been  in 
victory.       the  Persian  service,  was  rendered  of  little  use.    The 
battle,  properly  speaking,  was  fought  only  by  the 
Persian  cavalry*  ;   the  infantry  was  left  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  destroyed  afterwards. 

No  victory  could  be  more  decisive  or  terror- 
striking  than  that  of  Alexander.  There  remained 
no  force  in  the  field  to  oppose  him.  The  impres- 
sion made  by  so  great  a  public  catastrophe  was  en- 

'  Arrian^  i.  16,  10,  11. 

*  Anrian  unuJly  calls  the  battle  of  the  Graiiilnis  an  Unrofuixia  (i.  1 7, 10, 
and  elsewhere). 

The  battle  was  fought  in  the  Attic  month  Thargelion  :  probably  the 
beginning  of  May  (Plutarch,  CamiUus,  19). 
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hanced  by  two  accompanying  circumstances ;  first, 
by  the  number  of  Persian  grandees  who  perished, 
realising  almost  the  waitings  of  Atossa,  Xerxes,  and 
the  Chorus,  in  the  Persae  of  2Gschylus\  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis — next,  by  the  chivalrous  and  suc- 
cessful prowess  of  Alexander  himself,  who,  emu- 
lating the  Homeric  Achilles,  not  only  rushed  fore- 
most into  the  miUe^  but  killed  two  of  these  grandees 
with  his  own  hand.  Such  exploits,  impressive 
even  when  we  read  of  them  now,  must  at  the  moment 
when  they  occurred  have  acted  most  powerfully 
upon  the  imagination  of  contemporaries. 

Several  of  theneighbouringMysian  mountaineers.  Terror  and 
though  mutinous  subjects  towards  Persia,  came  ^the  ^ 
down  to  make  submission  to  him,  and  were  per-  ^'^^^. 
mitted  to  occupy  their  lands  under  the  same  tri-  J" JJ^"**' 
bate  as  they  had  paid  before.     The  inhabitants  of  '^ong 

x_  -11-  ^M         •  •  /•rri*  «  fortrcM  of 

toe  neighbourmg  Grecian  city  of  Zeleia,  whose  sardu 
troops  had  served  with  the  Persians,  surrendered 
and  obtained  their  pardon;  Alexander  admitting 
the  plea  that  they  had  served  only  under  constraint. 
He  then  sent  Parmenio  to  attack  Daskylium,  the 
stronghold  and  chief  residence  of  the  satrap  of 
Fhrygia.  Even  this  place  was  evacuated  by  the 
garrison  and  surrendered,  doubtless  with  a  consi- 
derable treasure  therein.  The  whole  satrapy  of 
Phrygia  thus  fell  into  Alexander's  power,  and  was 
appointed  to  be  administered  by  Kallas  for  his  be- 
half, levying  the  same  amount  of  tribute  as  had 
been  paid  before  ^  He  himself  then  marched,  with 
his  main  force,  in  a  southerly  direction  towards 
Sardis — the  chief  town  of  Lydia,  and  the  main  sta- 

1  Adiylni,  Pen.  960  9eqq,  '  Aman,  i.  17,  1,  2. 
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tion  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  citadel  of 
Sardis — situated  on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock  projecting 
from  Mount  Tmolus,  fortified  by  a  triple  wall  with 
an  adequate  garrison — was  accounted  impregnable, 
and  at  any  rate  could  hardly  have  been  taken  by 
anything  less  than  a  long  blockade  ^  which  would 
have  allowed  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and 
the  operations  of  Memnonl  Yet  such  was  the  terror 
which  now  accompanied  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
that  when  he  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Sardis, 
he  met  not  only  a  deputation  of  the  chief  citizens, 
but  also  the  Persian  governor  of  the  citadel,  Mi- 
thrines.  The  town,  citadel,  garrison,  and  treasure 
were  delivered  up  to  him  without  a  blow.  Fortu- 
nately for  Alexander,  there  was  not  in  Asia  any 
Persian  governors  of  courage  and  fidelity  such  as 
had  been  displayed  by  Maskames  and  Boges  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece*.  Alexander 
treated  Mithrines  with  courtesy  and  honour,  granted 
freedom  to  the  Sardians  and  to  the  other  Lydians 
generally,  with  the  use  of  their  own  Lydian  laws. 
The  betrayal  of  Sardis  by  Mithrines  was  a  signal 
good  fortvne  to  Alexander.  On  going  up  to  the 
citadel,  he  contemplated  with  astonishment  its  pro- 
digious strength  ;  congratulating  himself  on  so  easy 
an  acquisition,  and  giving  directions  to  build  there 
a  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  on  the  spot  where  the 
old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  had  been  situated. 
He  named  Pausanias  governor  of  the  citadel,  with 

'  About  the  almost  impregnable  fortifications  and  position  of  Sardis, 
see  Polybius,  yii.  15-18 ;  Herod,  i.  84.  It  held  out  for  neariy  two  years 
against  Antiochus  III.  (b.c.  216),  and  was  taken  at  last  only  by  the  ex- 
treme carelessness  of  the  defenders ;  even  then,  the  citadel  was  still 
held.  <  Herodot.  vii.  106,  107. 
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a  garrison  of  PelopooDesians  from  Argos ;  Asan- 
der,  satrap  of  the  country ;  and  Nikias,  collector  of 
tribute  ^  The  freedom  granted  to  the  Lydians, 
whatever  it  may  have  amounted  to,  did  not  exone- 
rate  them  from  paying  the  usual  tribute. 

From  SardiSy  he  ordered  Kallas,  the  new  satrap  He  vutrchet 
of  Hellespontine  Phrygia — and  Alexander  son  of  tothecout. 
ASropus,  who  had  been  promoted  in  place  of  Kallas  EphM*^.^ 
to  the  command  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry — ^to  at« 
tadc  Atameus  and  the  district  belonging  to  Mem- 
DOD,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  ppposite  Lesbos.  Mean- 
while he  himself  directed  his  march  to  Ephesus,  which 
he  reached  on  the  fourth  day.  Both  at  Ephesus  and 
at  Miletus — the  two  principal  strongholds  of  the 
Persians  on  the  coast,  as  Sardis  was  in  the  interior 
—the  sudden  catastrophe  at  the  Granikus  had 
struck  unspeakable  terror.  Hegesistratus,  governor 
of  the  Persian  garrison  (Greek  mercenaries)  at  Mi- 
letus, sent  letters  to  Alexander  offering  to  surren- 
der the  town  on  his  approach ;  while  the  garrison 
at  Ephesus,  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas, 
got  on  board  two  triremes  in  the  harbour  and  fled. 
It  appears  that  there  had  been  recently  a  political 
revolution  in  the  town,  conducted  by  Syrphax  and 
other  leaders,  who  had  established  an  oligarchical 
government.  These  men,  banishing  their  political 
opponents,  had  committed  depredations  on  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  overthrown  the  statue  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  dedicated  therein,  and  destroyed  the 
sepulchre  of  Heropythus  the  liberator  in  the  agora^. 

'  Arrian,  L  17>  ^^ ;  Diodor.  xrii.  21. 

'  Anian,  i.  17*  12.    Reipectiiig  these  commotionB  at  EphesuB,  which 
bid  preceded  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  we  have  no  information : 
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Some  of  the  party^  though  abandoned  by  their 
garrison,  were  still  trying  to  invoke  aid  from  Mem- 
non,  who  however  was  yet  at  a  distance.  Alexan- 
der entered  the  town  without  resistance,  restored 
the  exiles,  established  a  democratical  constitution, 
and  directed  that  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  the 
Persians  should  now  be  paid  to  the  Ephesian  Arte- 
mis. Syrphax  and  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the 
temple,  from  whence  they  were  dragged  by  the 
people  and  stoned  to  death.  More  of  the  same 
party  would  have  been  despatched,  had  not  the 
popular  vengeance  been  restrained  by  Alexander ; 
who  displayed  an  honourable  and  prudent  mo- 
deration*. 
He  findf  Thus  mastcr  of  Ephesus,  Alexander  found  him- 

fistance  at'  Self  iu  communicatiou  with  his  fleet,  under  the 
'*'"*'  command  of  Nikanor;  and  received  propositions 
of  surrender  from  the  two  neighbouring  inland  cities, 
Magnesia  and  Tralleis.  To  occupy  these  cities,  he 
despatched  Parmenio  with  5000  foot  (half  of  them 
Macedonians)  and  200  of  the  Companion-cavalry ; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  Antimachus  with 
an  equal  force  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  liberate 
the  various  cities  of  ^olic  and  Ionic  Greeks.  This 
officer  was  instructed  to  put  down  in  each  of 
them  the  ruling  oligarchy,  which  acted  with  a  mer- 
cenary garrison  as  an  instrument  of  Persian  supre- 
macy— to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 

nor  are  we  told  who  Heropythui  was,  or  nnder  what  drcamstanoet 
he  had  liberated  Ephesus.    It  would  have  been  interesting  to  knoiv 
these  facts,  as  iUustrating  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  prerious 
to  Alexander's  invasion. 
»  Arrian,  i.  17,  10-13. 
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the  citizens — and  to  abolish  all  payment  of  tribute. 
He  himself — after  taking  part  in  a  solemn  festival 
and  procession  to  the  temple  of  Ephesian  Artemis, 
with  hiswhole  army  in  battle-array — marched  south- 
ward towards  Miletus ;  his  fleet  under  Nikanor  pro- 
ceeding thither  by  sea^  He  expected  probably  to 
enter  Miletus  with  as  little  resistance  as  Ephesus. 
Bat  his  hopes  were  disappointed  :  Hegesistratus, 
commander  of  the  garrison  in  that  town,  though 
under  the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  the 
Granikus  he  had  written  to  oflbr  submission,  had 
now  altered  his  tone,  and  determined  to  hold  out. 
The  formidable  Persian  fleet^,  four  hundred  sail  of 
Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships  of  war  with  well- 
taained  seamen,  was  approaching. 

This  naval  force,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  would  Near  ap. 
have  prevented  Alexander  from  crossing  into  Asia,  fh^er^an 
now  afforded  the  only  hope  of  arresting  the  rapidity  J^^.^*"' 
and  ease  of  his  conquests.      What  steps  had  been  ^J^^.?^ 
taken  by  the  Persian  officers  since  the  defeat  at  the  chief  of  the 

Persian!. 

Granikus,  we  do  not  hear.  Many  of  them  had  fled, 
along  with  Menmon,  to  Miletus^ ;  and  they  were 
probably  disposed,  under  the  present  desperate  cir- 
enmstances,  to  accept  the  command  of  Memnon'as 
their  only  hope  of  safety,  though  they  had  despised 
his  counsel  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Whether  the 
towns  in  Menmon's  principality  of  Atameus  had 
attempted  any  resistance  against  the  Macedonians, 
we  do  not  know.  His  interests  however  were  so 
closely  identified  with  those  of  Persia,  that  he  had 
sent  up  his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  to  induce 

"  Anian,  i.  18,  6, 6.  «  Anrian,  i.  18,  10-13. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 
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Darius  to  entrust  him  with  the  supreme  conduct  of 
the  war.     Orders  to  this  effect  were  presently  sent 
down  by  that  prince^ ;  but  at  the  first  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  under  the  command 
of  Memnon,  who  was  however  probably  on  board. 
It  came  too  late  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Mi- 
letus.    Three  days  before  its  arrival ,  Nikanor  the 
Macedonian  admiral,  with  his  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ships,  had  occupied  the  island  of  Ladd, 
which  commanded  the  harbour  of  that  city.     Alex- 
ander found  the  outer  portion  of  Miletus  evacuated, 
and  took  it  without  resistance.     He  was  making 
preparations  to  besiege  the  inner  city,    and  had 
already  transported  4000  troops  across  to  the  island 
of  Ladd,  when  the  powerful  Persian  fleet  came  in 
sight,  but  found  itself  excluded  from  Miletus,  and 
obliged  to  take  moorings  under  the  neighbouring 
promontory  of  Mykald.      Unwilling  to   abandon 
without  a  battle  the  command  of  the  sea,  Parmenio 
advised  Alexander  to  fight  this  fleet,  oflering  himself 
to  share  the  hazard  aboard.     But  Alexander  dis- 
approved the  proposition,  affirming  that  his  fleet 
was  inferior  not  less  in  skill  than  in  numbers ;  that 
the  high  training  of  the  Macedonians  would  tell  for 
nothing  on  shipboard ;   and   that  a  naval   defeat 
would  be  the   signal  for  insurrection  in   Greece. 
Besides  debating  such  prudential   reasons,  Alex- 
ander and  Parmenio  also  differed  about  the  reli- 
gious promise  of  the  case.     On  the  sea-shore,  near 
the  stern  of  the  Macedonian  ships,  Parmenio  had 
seen  an   eagle,  which  filled   him  with   confidence 
that  the  ships  would  prove  victorious.     But  Alex- 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  23. 
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ander  oontended  that  this  interpretation  was  in- 
correct. ThoQgh  the  eagle  doabtless  promised  to 
him  victory,  yet  it  had  been  seen  on  land — and 
therefore  his  victories  would  be  on  land:  hence 
the  result  signified  was,  that  he  would  overcome 
the  Persian  fleet,  by  means  of  land  operations \ 
This  part  of  the  debate,  between  two  practical  mili- 
tary men  of  ability,  is  not  the  least  interesting  of 
the  whole ;  illustrating  as  it  does,  not  only  the  re- 
ligious susceptibilities  of  the  age,  but  also  the 
pliancy  of  the  interpretative  process,  lending  itself 
equally  well  to  inferences  totally  opposite.  The 
difierence  between  a  sagacious  and  a  dull-witted 
prophet,  accommodating  ambiguous  omens  to  use- 
Ail  or  mischievous  conclusions,  was  one  of  very 
material  importance  in  the  ancient  world. 

Alexander  now  prepared  vigorously  to  assault  Alexander 
Miletus,  repudiating  with  disdain  an  ofl^er  brought  MUe^i! 
to  him  by  a  Milesian  citizen  named  Glaukippus —  S,7dt7.^^ 
that  the  city  should  be  neutral  and  open  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  Persians.  His  fleet  under  Nikanor 
occupied  the  harbour,  blocked  up  its  narrow  mouth 
against  the  Persians,  and  made  threatening  demon- 
strations from  the  water's  edge ;  while  he  himself 
brought  up  his  battering-engines  against  the  walls, 
shook  or  overthrew  them  in  several  places,  and 
then  stormed  the  city.  The  Milesians,  with  the 
Grecian  niercenary  garrison,  made  a  brave  defence, 
but  were  overpowered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assault.  A  large  number  of  them  were  slain,  and 
tbere  was  no  way  of  escape  except  by  jumping  into 
little  boats,  or  swimming  ofi*  upon  the  hollow  of  the 

>  Arrian,  i.  18,  9-15 ;  i.  20,  2. 
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shield.  Even  of  these  fugitives,  most  part  were 
killed  by  the  seamen  of  the  Macedonian  triremes ; 
but  a  division  of  300  Grecian  mercenaries  got  on 
to  an  isolated  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  there  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  Alex- 
ander, as  soon  as  his  soldiers  were  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  city,  went  himself  on  shipboard  to 
attack  the  mercenaries  on  the  rock,  taking  with 
him  ladders  in  order  to  effect  a  landing  upon  it 
But  when  he  saw  that  they  were  resolved  on  a 
desperate  defence,  he  preferred  admitting  them  to 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  received  them  into  his 
own  service  ^  To  the  surviving  Milesian  citizens 
he  granted  the  condition  of  a  free  city,  while  be 
caused  all  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be  sold  as 
slaves. 
ThcPewian      The  powcrful  Persian  fleet,  from  the  neighbouring 

fleet  retires  ^  /••»«-iia  hi. 

to  Haiikar-  promontory  of  Mykale,  was  compelled  to  witness, 
AitS!I!Iider  without  bciug  able  to  prevent,  the  capture  of  Mile- 
hifowS^  tus,  and  was  presently  withdrawn  to  Halikamassus. 
^^^^-  At  the  same  time  Alexander  came  to  the  resolution 

of  disbanding  his  own  fleet ;  which,  while  costing 

« 

more  than  he  could  then  afford,  was  nevertheless 
unfit  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in  open  sea.  He 
calculated  that  by  concentrating  all  his  efforts  on 
land  operations,  especially  against  tlie  cities  on  the 
coast,  he  should  exclude  the  Persian  fleet  from  all 
effective  hold  on  Asia  Minor,  and  ensure  that  country 
to  himself.  He  therefore  paid  off^  all  the  ships, 
retaining  only  a  moderate  squadron  for  the  purposes 
of  transport^. 

'  Arrian,  i.  19 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  22. 

'  Arrian,  i.  20,  1-4 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  22.    At  the  same  tune,  the  state- 
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Before  this  time,  probably,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  March  oi 
northward  of  Miletus — indudiiig  the  Ionic  and  JSolic  to  uioi- 
cities  and  the  principality  of  Memnon — ^had  either  Adiniu^ 
accepted  willingly  the  dominion  of  Alexander,  or  ?^^*[Jj^ 
had  been  reduced  by  his  detachments.    Accordingly 
be  now  directed  his  march  southward  from  Miletus, 
towards Raria,  and  especially  towards  Halikarnassus, 
the  principal  city  of  that  territory.     On  entering 
Karia»  he  was  met  by  Ada,  a  member  of  the  Karian 
princely  family^  who  tendered  to  him  her  town  of 
Alinda  and  her  other  possessions,  adopting  him  as 
her  son,  and  entreating  his  protection.     Not  many 
years  earlier,  under  Maus61us  and  Artemisia,  the 
powerful  princes  of  this  family  had  been  formidable 
to  all  the  Grecian  islands.     It  was  the  custom  of 
Karia  that  brothers  and  sisters  of  the   reigning 
family  intermarried  with  each  other :  Maus61us  and 
his  wife  Artemisia  were  succeeded  by  Idrieus  and 
his  wife  Ada,  all  four  being  brothers  and  sisters, 
SODS  and  daughters  of  Hekatomnus.     On  the  death 
of  Idrieos,  his  widow  Ada  was  expelled  from  Hali- 
karnassus and  other  parts  of  Karia  by  her  surviving 
brother  Pixodarus  ;  though  she  still  retained  some 
strong  towns,  which  proved  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.     Pixodarus,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  leading  Persian  named  Orontobates,  warmly 
espoused  the  Persian  cause,  and  made  Halikarnassus 
a  capital  point  of  resistance  against  the  invader ^ 

ment  of  Diodonu  can  hardly  be  correct  (zvii.  24),  that  Alexander  sent 
btt  battering  engines  from  Miktos  to  Halikarnassus  by  sea.  This  would 
only  ha?e  exposed  them  to  be  captured  by  the  Persian  fleet. 

We  ihsll  see  that  Alexander  reorganised  his  entire  fldet  during  the 
euauing  year. 

>  Arrisn,  i.  23, 11,  12;  Diodor.  xvii.  24;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  657. 
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But  it  was  not  by  him  alone  that  this  city  was 
defended.  The  Persian  fleet  had  repaired  thither 
from  Miletus ;  Memnon,  now  invested  by  Darins 
with  supreme  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and 
the  JSgean,  was  there  in  person.  There  was  not 
only  Orontobates  with  many  other  Asiatics,  but  also 
a  large  garrison  of  mercenary  Greeks ,  commanded 
by  Ephialtes,  a  brave  Athenian  exile.  The  city, 
strong  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  with  a  surround- 
ing ditch  forty-five  feet  broad  and  twenty- two  feet 
deepS  had  been  still  farther  strengthened  under  the 
prolonged  superintendence  of  Memnon^;  lastly, 
there  were  two  citadels,  a  fortified  harbour  with  its 
entrance  fronting  the  south,  abundant  magazines  of 
arms,  and  good  provision  of  defensive  engines.  The 
siege  of  Halikarnassus  was  the  most  arduous  enter- 
prise which  Alexander  had  yet  undertaken.  Instead 
of  attacking  it  by  land  and  sea  at  once^  as  at  Miletus, 
he  could  make  his  approaches  only  from  the  land, 
while  the  defenders  were  powerfully  aided  from 
seaward  by  the  Persian  ships  with  their  numerous 
crews. 

His  first  efforts,  directed  against  the  gate  on  th^ 
north  or  north-east  of  the  city,  which  led  towards 
Mylasa,  were  interrupted  by  frequent  sallies  and 
discharges  from  the  engines  on  the  walls.  After 
a  few  days  thus  spent  without  much  avail,  he  passed 
with  a  large  section  of  his  army  to  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  towards  the  outlying  portion  of 
the  projecting  tongue  of  land,  on  which  Halikar- 
nassus and  Myndus  (the  latter  farther  westward) 


1  Arrian,  i.  20,  13. 

'  Arrian,  i.  20,  5.   (vimayra  ravra  Mc/ii^ttv  r<  avrhs  napi^p  tK  iroXXov 
vaptCKtvoKti,  &c. 
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were  sitaated.  While  making  demonstrations  on 
this  side  of  Halikarnassus,  he  at  the  same  time 
attempted  a  night  attack  on  Myndus,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  after  some  hours  of  fruitless  effort. 
He  then  confined  himself  to  the  siege  of  Halikar- 
Dassus.  His  soldiers,  protected  from  missiles  by 
moveable  penthouses  (called  Tortoises),  gradually 
filled  up  the  wide  and  deep  ditch  round  the  town, 
80  as  to  open  a  level  road  for  his  engines  (rolling 
towers  of  wood)  to  come  up  close  to  the  walls.  The 
engines  being  brought  up  close,  the  work  of  demo- 
lition was  successfully  prosecuted ;  notwithstand- 
ing vigorous  sallies  from  the  garrison,  repulsed, 
though  not  without  loss  and  difficulty,  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Presently  the  shock  of  the  battering- 
oigines  had  overthrown  two  towers  of  the  city- wall, 
tc^ether  with  two  intermediate  breadths  of  wall ; 
and  a  third  tower  was  beginning  to  totter.  The 
besieged  were  employed  in  erecting  an  inner  wall 
of  brick  to  cover  the  open  space,  and  a  wooden 
tower  of  the  great  height  of  1 50  feet  for  the  purpose 
of  casting  projectiles'.  It  appears  that  Alexander 
waited  for  the  full  demolition  of  the  third  tower, 
before  he  thought  the  breach  wide  enough  to  be 
stormed ;  but  an  assault  was  prematurely  brought 
on  by  two  adventurous  soldiers  from  the  division  of 
Perdikkas^.  These  men,  elate  with  wine,  rushed 
up  singlehanded  to  attack  the  Mylasean  gate,  and 
dew  the  foremost  of  the  defenders  who  came  out  to 

'  Compare  Aman,  i.  21,  7>  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  25,  26. 

*  Bodi  Anrian  (i.  21,  5),and  Diodorus  (zrii.  25)  mention  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  two  soldien  of  Perdikkas,  though  Diodonii  sayt  <^t  it 
ficamed  at  night,  which  cannot  well  be  true. 
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oppose  them,  until  at  length ,  reinforcements  arriving 
successively  on  both  sides,  a  general  combat  took 
place  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wall.   In  the  end, 
the  Macedonians  were  victorious,  and  drove  the 
besieged  back  into  the  city.  Such  was  the  confusion, 
that  the  city  might  then  have  been  assaulted  and 
taken,  had  measures  been  prepared  for  it  before- 
hand.   The  third  tower  was  speedily  overthrown  ; 
nevertheless,  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the 
besieged  had  already  completed  their  half-moon 
within,  against  which  accordingly,  on  the  next  day, 
Alexander  pushed  forward  his  engines.    In  this 
advanced  position,  however,  being  as  it  were  within 
the  circle  of  the  city-wall,  the  Macedonians  were 
exposed  to  discharges  not  only  from  engines  in  their 
front,  but  also  from  the  towers  yet  standing  on  each 
side  of  them.    Moreover,  at  night,  a  fresh  sally  was 
made  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  some  of  the 
covering  wicker-work  of  the  engines,  and  even  the 
main  woodwork  of  one  of  them,  was  burnt.    It  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  Phil6tas  and  Hellanikus, 
the  officers  on  guard,  preserved  the  remainder ;  nor 
were  the  besieged  finally  driven  in,  until  Alexander 
himself  appeared  with  reinforcements  \    Though 
his  troops  had  been  victors  in  these  successive 
combats,  yet  he  could  not  carry  off  his  dead,  who 
lay  close  to  the  walls,  without  soliciting  a  truce  for 
burial.  Such  request  usually  counted  as  a  confession 
of  defeat:  nevertheless  Alexander  solicited  the  truce, 
which  was  granted  by  Memnon,  in  spite  of  the 
contrary  opinion  of  Ephialtes^. 

After  a  few  days  of  interval,  for  burying  his  dead 

'  Arrian,  i.  21.  7-12.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  26. 
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and  lepauring  the  engines,  Alexander  reoommenced  ^^^ 
attack  upon  the  half-moon,  under  his  own  personal  Ephiaitei* 
soperintendence.      Among  the  leaders  within,  a  saooeufui, 
conviction  gained  ground  that  the  place  could  not  pa{J^-^e 
long  hold  out.    Ephialtes  especially,  resolved  not  to  ^^*^" 
survive  the  capture,  and  seeing  that  the  only  chance 
of  preservation  consisted  in  destroying  the  besieging 
engines,  obtained  permission  from  Memnon  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  last  desperate  sally  ^     He 
took  immediately  near  him  2000  chosen  troops,  half 
to  encounter  the  enemy,  half  with  torches  to  bum 
the  engines.     At  daybreak,  all  the  gates  being 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  thrown  open,  sallying 
parties  rushed  out  from  each  against  the  besiegers ; 
the  engines  from  within  supporting  them  by  multi- 
plied discharges  of  missiles.     Ephialtes  with  his 
divifflon,  marching  straight  against  the  Macedonians 
on  guard  at  the  main  point  of  attack,  assaUed  them 
impetuously,  while  his  torch-bearers  tried  to  set  the 

'  The  last  desperate  struggle  of  the  besieged,  is,  what  stands  de- 
scribed in  L  22  of  Arrian,  and  in  xvii.  26,  27  of  Diodonis ;  though  the 
two  deseripticms  are  very  different.  Arrian  does  not  name  Ephialtes  at 
Hafikamassus.  He  follows  the  Macedonian  authors,  Ptolemy  and 
Anstobolus ;  who  probably  dwelt  only  on  Memnon  and  the  Persians  as 
tiheir  real  enemies,  treating  the  Greeks  in  general  as  a  portion  of  tbe 
hostile  force.  On  the  other  hand,  Diodorus  and  Curtius  appear  to 
have  followed,  in  great  part,  Grecian  authors ;  in  whose  view  eminent 
Athenian  exiles,  like  Ephialtes  and  Charidemus,  counted  for  much 
more. 

The  hct  here  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  that  Ephialtes  drove  back  the 
yoong  Macedonian  guard,  and  that  the  battle  was  restored  only  by  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  the  old  guard — is  one  of  much  interest,  which 
I  lee  no  reason  for  mistrusting,  though  Arrian  says  nothing  about  it. 
Gutins  (▼.  2;  viii.  I)  makes  allusion  to  it  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
MDung  Athanrias :  the  part  of  his  work  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
nsRsfeed,  is  lost.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Arrian  shirs  over  the 
pvtit/  reverses,  obstructions,  and  losses,  of  Alexander's  career.  His 
lotborities  probably  did  so  before  him. 
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engines  on  fire.  Himself  distinguished  no  less  for 
personal  strength  than  for  valour,  he  occupied  the 
front  rank,  and  was  so  well  seconded  by  the  courage 
and  good  array  of  his  soldiers  charging  in  deep 
column,  that  for  a  time  he  gained  advantage.  Some 
of  the  engines  were  successfully  fired,  and  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  consisting 
of  young  troops,  gave  way  and  fled.  They  were 
rallied  partly  by  the  efibrts  of  Alexander,  bilt  still 
more  by  the  older  Macedonian  soldiers,  companions 
in  all  Philip's  campaigns ;  who,  standing  exempt 
from  night-watches,  were  encamped  more  in  the 
rear.  These  veterans,  among  whom  one  Atharrias 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  upbraiding  the  cowardice 
of  their  comrades  ^  cast  themselves  into  their  ac- 
customed phalanx-array,  and  thus  both  withstood 
and  repulsed  the  charge  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
Ephialtes,  foremost  among  the  combatants,  was 
slain,  the  rest  were  driven  back  to  the  city,  and  the 
burning  engines  were  saved  with  some  damage. 
During  this  same  time,  an  obstinate  conflict  had 
also  taken  place  at  the  gate  called  Tripylon,  where 
the  besieged  had  made  another  sally,  over  a  narrow 
bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch.  Here  the  Macedo- 
nians were  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy  (not  the 
son  of  Lagus),  one  of  the  king's  body-guards.  He, 
with  two  or  three  other  conspicuous  officers, 
perished  in  the  severe  struggle  which  ensued,  but 
the  sallying  party  were  at  length  repulsed  and  driven 

>  Diodor.  xri.  27;  Curtius,  v.  1.  viii.  2 ol  yhp  irpe<rj3vrorot 

T&p  MokMpwv,  diii  fiiy  lijv  ijkiKiap  dfroXcXv/icyoi  r&v  KiP^vvt^v,  <rvP(' 

arpartvfUiHn  de  ^iKimrip rols  fuv  (jwyofiaxovo'i  yccdrcpoic  mttpSts 

^vtHkaop  lijp  avopdpiay,  avrol  dc  avvaBpoia$€VTts  Koi  (rvifaairiautn^Sf 
\m€imia'a¥  Tov%  doKovrras  ifdrf  v€viKriK€v<u 
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into  the  city  \  The  loss  of  the  besieged  was  severe, 
in  trying  to  get  again  within  the  walls,  under 
vigorous  pursuit  from  the  Macedonians. 

By  this  last  unsuccessful  effort,  the  defensive  force  Memnon  is 
of  Halikamassus  was  broken.    Memnon  and  Oron-  l^imdon 
tobates,  satisfied  that  no  longer  defence  of  the  town  "^m  "^Ind 
was  practicable,  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  set  J^^^^'^JJJI^ 
fire  to  their  wooden  projectile  engines  and  towers,  by  tem,  re- 
as  well  as  to  their  magazmes  of  arms,  with  the  thedudeu 
hoases  near  the  exterior  wall,  while  they  carried  entenHlii. 
away  the  troops,  stores,  and  inhabitants,  partly  to  '^»'^«"^ 
the  citadel  called  Salmakis — ^partly  to  the  oeigh- 
bouring  islet  called    Arkonnesus — partly  to   the 
island  of  Kos*.    Though  thus  evacuating  the  town, 
however,  they  still  kept  good  garrisons  well-pro- 
visioned in  the  two  citadels  belonging  to  it.     The 
conflagration,  stimulated  by  a  strong  wind,  spread 
Widely.     It  was  only  extinguished  by  the  orders  of 
Alexander,  when  he  entered  the  town,  and  put  to 
ileath  all  those  whom  he  found  with  firebrands.   He 
directed  that  the  Halikarnassians  found  in  the  houses 
should  be  spared,  but  that  the  city  itself  should  be 
demolished.     He  assigned  the  whole  of  Karia  to 
Ada,  as  a  principality,  doubtless  under  condition  of 
tribute.    As  the  citadels  still  occupied  by  the  enemy 
were  strong  enough  to  require  a  long  siege,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  remain  in  person  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  them ;  but  surrounding  them 
with  a  wall  of  blockade,  he  left  Ptolemy  and  3000 
men  to  guard  it®. 

Having  concluded  the  siege  of  Halikamassus,  hjJJ?^ 

*  Aniaii,4.  22,  6.  '  Arrian,  i.  23,  3,  4;  Diodor.  xvii.  27. 

'  Airian,  i.  23,  II;  Diodor.  xvii.  7;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  657. 
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Alexander  sent  back  his  artillery  to  Tralles,  ordering 

Parmenio,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  cavalry,  the 

allied  infantryi  and  the  baggage  waggons,  to  Sardis. 

B.C.  334-        The  ensuing  winter  months  he  employed  in  the 

Winter       conqucst  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.     All 

ounpaignof  thig  southcm  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  mountainous  ; 

Alexander  ' 

along  the  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus  descending  nearly  to 
coast  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  little  or  no  intervening 
breadth  of  plain.  In  spite  of  great  strength  of 
situation,  such  was  the  terror  of  Alexander's  arms, 
that  all  the  Lykian  towns — Hyparna,  Telmissus, 
Pinara,  Xanthus,  Patara,  and  thirty  others — sub* 
mitted  to  him  without  a  blow\  One  alone  among 
them,  called  Marmareis,  resisted  to  desperation*. 
On  reaching  the  territory  called  Milyas,  the  Phrygian 
frontier  of  Lykia,  Alexander  received  the  surrender 
of  the  Greek  maritime  city,  Phasdlis.  He  assisted 
the  Phaselites  in  destroying  a  mountain  fort  erected 
and  garrisoned  against  them  by  the  neighbouring 
Pisidian  mountaineers,  and  paid  a  public  compli- 
ment to  the  sepulchre  of  their  deceased  townsman, 
the  rhetorician  Theodektes^. 

After  this  brief  halt  at  Phasdlis,  Alexander  di- 
rected his  course  to  Pergfi  in  Pamphylia.  The 
ordinary  mountain  road^  by  which  he  sent  most  of 
his  army,  was  so  difficult  as  to  require  some  level- 
ing by  Thracian  light  troops  sent  in  advance  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  king  himself,  with  a  select 
detachment,  took  a  road  more  difficult  still,  called 
Klimax,  under  the  mountains  by  the  brink  of  the 
sea.     When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  this 

'  Arrian^  i.  24,  6-9.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  28. 

'  Arrian,  i.  24>  U;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  17. 
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road  was  covered  by  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to 
be  impracticable  ;  for  some  time  before  he  reached 
tbe  spot,  the  wind  had  blown  strong  from  the  south 
— ^but  as  he  came  near,  the  special  providence  of 
tbe  Gods  (so  he  and  his  friends  conceived  it)  brought 
on  a  change  to  the  north,  so  that  the  sea  receded 
and  left  an  available  passage,  though  his  soldiers 
had  the  water  up  to  their  waists  \  From  Pcrgd  he 
marched  on  to  Sidd,  receiving  on  his  way  envoys 
from  Aspendus,  who  offered  to  surrender  their  city, 
but  deprecated  the  entrance  of  a  garrison ;  which 
they  were  allowed  to  buy  off  by  promising  fifty 
talents  in  money,  together  with  the  horses  which 
they  were  bringing  up  as  tribute  for  the  Persian 
king.  Having  left  a  garrison  at  Sidd,  he  advanced 
onward  to  a  strong  place  called  Sy Ilium,  defended 
by  brave  natives  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  aid 
them.  These  men  held  out,  and  even  repulsed  a 
first  assault;  which  Alexander  could  not  stay  to 
repeat,  being  apprised  that  the  Aspendians  had 
refused  to  execute  the  conditions  imposed,  and  had 
put  their  city  in  a  state  of  defence.  Returning 
rapidly,  he  constrained  them  to  submission,  and 
then  marched  back  to  PergS ;  from  whence  he  di- 
rected his  course  towards  the  greater  Phrygia*, 
through  the  difficult  mountains,  and  almost  in- 
domitable population,  of  Pisidia. 

After  remaining  in  the  Pisidian  mountains  long 
enough  to  reduce  several  towns  or  strong  posts, 

>  Airian,  i.  26,  4.  ovk  Svev  roO  Btiov,  &s  oMg  tm  icaX  ol  dfttl>*  oMy 
^iifyovno,  &C.  Stnbo,  xiv.  p.  666 ;  Ciirtiiu,  y.  3,  22. 

Plutarch's  words  (Alezand.  17)  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  boost  so  mncb  of  this  special  fiivour  from  the  Gods,  as  some 
^  hi*  psaegy lists  boasted  for  him.  '  Arrian,  i.  27>  1^* 
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Alexander    AlexBoder  proceeded  northward  into  Pbrygiai  pass- 
his  winter    iDg  by  the  Salt  lake  called  Askanius  to  the  steep 
aSJdTuS!**  and  impregnable  fortress  of  Kelaenae,  garrisoned  by 
Kew.''^    1000  Karians,  and  100  mercenary  Greeks.     These 
men,  having  no  hope  of  relief  from  the  Persians, 
offered  to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  unless  such  relief 
should  arrive  before  the  sixtieth  day^     Alexander 
accepted   the  propositions,  remained  ten  days  at 
Kelaense,  and  left  there  Antigonus  (afterwards  the 
most  powerful  among  his  successors)  as  satrap  of 
Phrygia,  with  1500  men.     He  then  marched  north- 
ward to  Gordium  on  the  river  Sangarius,  where 
Parmenio  was  directed  to  meet  him,  and  where  his 
winter-campaign  was  concluded^. 

'  Curtius,  iii.  1,  8.  «  Arrian,  i.  29, 1«5. 


APPENDIX 

ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  MACEDONUN  SARISSA  OB 

PIKE. 

The  statements  here  given  about  the  length  of  the  sarissa 
carried  by  the  phalangites  are  taken  from  Polybius,  whose  de« 
scription  is  on  all  points  both  clear  and  consistent  with  itself. 
"  The  sarissa  (he  says)  is  sixteen  cubits  long,  according  to  the 
original  theory ;  and  fourteen  cubits^  as  adapted  to  actual  prac- 
tice "— ro  3i  TtSy  aapttrawy  fiiyeOds  kori,  Kara  fiky  Ti^y  cj  ^px^' 
hir^Oeffiy,  iicKcUieica  wrixuy,  Kara  ^k  n)v  hpfioy^y  rily  irpos  Tijy 
iiXijOeiay,  ZtKaTtaaapkiy,  Tovrwy  3^  tov$  riffirapas  itfatpet  to 
frerafv  raiy  \€pdiy  ^laffrrifjia,  koX  to  Kardwiy  o^Kiafw.  r$s  wpcfioXiis 
(xviii.  12). 

The  difference  here  indicated  by  Polybius  between  the  length 
in  theory,  and  that  in  practice,  may  probably  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  the  phalangites,  when  in  exercise,  used  pikes  of  the 
greater  length;  when  on  service,  of  the  smaller:  just  as  the 
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Roottii  soldien  were  trmined  in  tiieir  exerciaee  to  use  amis  heavier 
tbtn  thgj  employed  against  an  enemy. 

Of  tbe  later  Tactic  writen,  Leo  (Tkct.  vi.  39)  and  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitaa»  repeat  tlie  double  meaaorement  of  tiie  sarissa  aa 
gifcn  by  Polybiua.  Arrian  (Tact.  c.  12)  and  Polysenus  (ii.  29, 2) 
Hate  its  knglli  at  sixteen  cabits — ^^Elian  (Tact.  c.  14)  ^vea 
(borteen  cabits.  AU  these  authors  follow  either  Polybius,  or  some 
other  authority  concnrrent  with  him.  None  of  them  contradict 
lum,  tiiongh  none  state  the  case  so  clearly  as  he  does. 

Mesas.  Rustow  and  Kochly  (Gesch.  des  Griech.  Kriegswesens, 
p.  238),  authors  of  the  best  work  that  I  know  respecting  ancient 
■ihtary  matters,  reject  the  authority  of  Polybius  as  it  here  stands. 
They  maintain  that  the  passage  must  be  corrupt,  and  that  Poly- 
1x08  must  have  meant  to  say  that  the  sarissa  was  sixteen /ee^  in 
length — not  sixteen  cubits.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinion, 
nor  do  I  think  that  their  criticism  on  Polybius  is  a  just  one. 

Fint,  they  reason  as  if  Polybius  had  said  that  the  sarissa  of 
actoal  service  was  sixteen  cubits  long.  Computing  the  weight  of 
ndk  a  weapon  from  the  thickness  required  in  the  shaft,  they 
pcQnoonce  that  it  would  be  unmanageable.  But  Polybius  gives 
the  actual  length  as  only/otfr^efa  cubits :  a  very  material  differ- 
ence. If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  these  authors — that  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  has  made  us  read  cubits  where  we  ought  to  have 
retd/ert, — ^it  will  follow  that  the  length  of  the  sarissa,  as  given 
by  Polybius,  vrould  be  fourteen  feet,  not  sixteen  feet  ^  Now  this 
length  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  various  passages  in  which  its 
prodigious  length  is  set  forth. 

Next,  they  impute  to  Polybius  a  contradiction  in  saying  that 
the  Roman  soldier  occupied  a  space  of  three  feet,  equal  to  that 
oooqned  by  a  Macedonian  soldier — and  yet  that  in  the  fight,  he 
hsd  two  Macedonian  soldiers  and  ten  pikes,  opposed  to  him 
(zviiL  13).  But  there  is.  here  no  contradiction  at  aU :  lor  Poly- 
hins  expressly  says  that  the  Roman,  though  occupying  three  feet 
vben  the  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order,  required,  when  fighting, 
in  expansion  of  the  ranks  and  an  increased  interval  to  the  extent 
<tf  tiiree  feet  behind  him  and  on  each  side  of  him  (xaXao/m  ical 

*Br*  iwtmniy  koI  wapaerdTtiy)  in  order  to  allow  full  play  for 
his  8W(ffd  and  shield.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  true  that  each 
Roman  soldier,  when  actually  marching  up  to  attack  the  pha- 
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lanx,  occupied  as  much  ground  as  two  phalangites,  and  had  ten 
pikes  to  deal  with. 

Farther,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Polybius,  in  speaking 
of  cubits,  really  meant  feet :  because  (cap.  12)  he  speaks  of  three 
feet  as  the  interval  between  each  rank  in  the  file,  and  these  three 
feet  are  clearly  made  equal  to  two  cubits.  His  computation  will 
not  come  right,  if  in  place  of  cubits  you  substitute /ee^. 

We  must  therefore  take  the  assertion  of  Polybius  as  we  find  it ; 
that  the  pike  of  the  phalangite  was  fourteen  cubits  or  twenty-one 
feet  in  length.  Now  Polybius  had  every  means  of  being  well 
informed  on  such  a  point.  He  was  above  thirty  years  oi  age  at  the 
time  of  the  last  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Macedonian  king 
Perseus,  in  which  war  he  himself  served.  He  vras  intimately 
acquainted  with  Scipio,  the  son  of  Paulus  Emilius,  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Pydna.  Lastly,  he  had  paid  great  attention  to 
tactics,  and  had  even  written  an  express  work  on  the  subject. 

It  might  indeed  be  imagined,  that  the  statement  of  Polybius, 
though  true  as  to  his  own  time,  was  not  true  as  to  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander.  But  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  audi 
a  suspicion — which  moreover  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  Roatow 
and  Kochly. 

Doubtless  twenty-one  feet  is  a  prodigious  length,  unmanageable 
except  by  men  properly  trained,  and  inconvenient  for  all  evolu- 
tions. But  these  are  just  the  terms  under  which  the  pike  of  the 
phalangite  is  always  spoken  of.  So  Ldvy,  xxxi.  39,  "  Brant 
pleraque  silvestria  circa,  incommoda  phalangi  maximd  Macedo- 
num ;  quae,  nisi  ubi  pralongis  hastis  velut  vallum  ante  dypeos 
objecit  (quod  ut  fiat,  libero  campo  opus  est)  nuUius  admodum 
usus  est."  Compare  also  Livy,  xliv.  40, 41,  where,  among  other 
intimations  of  the  immense  length  of  the  pike,  we  find,  **  Si  caip- 
tim  aggrediendo,  circumagere  immobilem  longitudine  et  graviitUe 
hastam  cogas,  confns&  strue  implicatur : "  also  xxxiii.  8,  9. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  re- 
treat had  to  fight  their  way  across  the  territory  of  the  Ghalybes, 
who  carried  a  pike  fifteen  cubits  long,  together  with  a  short 
sword:  he  does  not  mention  a  shield,  but  they  wore  greaves  and  hd- 
mets  (Anab.  iv.  7, 15).  This  is  a  length  greater  than  what  Poly- 
bius ascribes  to  the  pike  of  the  Macedonian  phalangite.  The  Mosy* 
noeki  defended  their  citadel  "  with  pikes  so  long  and  thick  that  a 
man  could  hardly  carry  them  "  (Anabas.  v.  4, 26).    In  tiie  Iliad, 
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when  the  Trojans  axe  pressing  hard  upon  the  Ghreek  ships,  and 
seddng  to  set  them  on  fire,  Ajaz  is  described  as  planting  himself 
vpon  the  poop,  and  keeping  off  tiie  assailants  with  a  thrasting- 
inke  of  twraity-two  cabits  or  thirty-three-feet  in  length  (ivm¥ 
fwiufjfpy  iy  raXdftjgiatv — ^tmKai€iK09ivif)(v,  Iliad,  zv.  678).  Tlie 
^ear  of  Hektor  is  ten  cubits,  or  eleven  cubits,  in  length— in- 
tesded  to  be  hurled  (Iliad,  vi.  319 ;  viii.  494) — ^the  reading  is  not 
setded,  whether  tyyot  ^'  kvltKajntyVf  or  fyxps  ^ev  deicainixv* 

The  Swiss  infantry,  and  the  German  Landsknechte,  in  tiie  six- 
teendi  century,  were  in  many  respects  a  reproduction  of  the  Ma- 
oedonian  phalanx :  close  ranks,  deep  files,  long  pikes,  and  the 
three  or  four  first  ranks  composed  of  the  strongest  and  bravest 
men  in  the  regiment— either  officers,  or  picked  soldiers  receiving 
doable  pay.  The  length  and  impenetrable  array  of  their  pikes 
enabled  them  to  resist  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  or  men  at 
vms:  they  were  irresLBtible  in  front,  unless  an  enemy  could  find 
iBeaiB  to  In^eak  in  among  the  pikes,  which  was  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  done.  Their  great  confidence  was  in  the  lenglii  of  the 
pike— Macdavelli  says  of  them  (Ritratti  dell'  Alamagna,  Opere, 
t  iv.  p.  159;  and  Dell'  Arte  della  Guerra,  p.  232-236),  "  Dicono 
tenere  tale  ordine,  che  non  6  possibile  entrare  tra  loro,  n6  ac- 
ooetaiseli,  quanto  6  la  picca  lunga.  Sono  ottime  genti  in  cam- 
ingna,  k  hi  giomata:  ma  per  espugnare  terre  non  vagliono,  e 
poco  Del  difenderlo :  ed  universalmente,  dove  non  possano  tenere 
1*  ordine  loro  della  milizia,  non  vagliono." 
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CHAPTER  XCIII. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXAN- 
DER-BATTLE  OF  ISSUS— SIEGE  OF  TYRE. 

B.C.  333,  It  was  about  February  or  March  333  b.c,  when 
cuu  the  *'  Alexander  reached  Gordium ;  where  he  appears  to 
«:r  have  halted  for  some  time,  giving  to  the  tr^ps  who 
had  been  with  him  in  Pisidia  a  repose  doubtless 
needful.  While  at  Gordium,  he  performed  the 
memorable  exploit  familiarly  known  as  the  cutting 
of  the  Gordian  knot.  There  was  preserved  in  the 
citadel  an  ancient  waggon  of  rude  structure,  said 
by  the  legend  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  peasant 
Gordius  and  his  son  Midas — the  primitive  rustic 
kings  of  Phrygia,  designated  as  such  by  the  Gods, 
and  chosen  by  the  people.  The  cord  (composed  of 
fibres  from  the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree) ,  attaching 
the  yoke  of  this  waggon  to  the  pole,  was  so  twisted 
and  entangled  as  to  form  a  knot  of  singular  com- 
plexity, which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  untie. 
An  oracle  had  pronounced,  that  to  the  person  who 
should  untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined. 
When  Alexander  went  up  to  see  this  ancient  relic, 
the  surrounding  multitude,  Phrygian  as  well  as 
Macedonian,  were  full  of  expectation  that  the  con- 
queror of  the  Granikus  and  of  Halikarnassus  would 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  knot  and  acquire  the 
promised  empire.  But  Alexander,  on  inspecting  the 
knot,  was  as  much  perplexed  as  others  had  been 
before  him,  until  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  impatience, 
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he  drew  his  sword  and  severed  the  cord  in  two. 
By  every  one  this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  thus  making  good  his  title  to  the  empire  of 
Asia ;  a  belief  which  the  Grods  ratified  by  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  during  the  ensuing  nights 

At  Gordium,  Alexander  was  visited  by  envoys  He  refuses 
from  Athens,  entreating  the  liberation  of  the  Athe-  donof  thJ 
nian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  who  were  now  pi^nm 
at  work  chained  in  the  Macedonian  mines.    But  he 
refused  this  prayer  until  a  more  convenient  season. 
Aware  that  the  Greeks  were  held  attached  to  him 
only  by  their  fears,  and  that,  if  opportunity  occurred, 
a  large  fraction  of  them  would  take  part  with  the 
Persians,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relax  his 
hold  upon  their  conduct^. 

Such  opportunity  seemed  now  not  unlikely  to  b.c.  sss. 
occur.     Memnon,  excluded  from  efficacious  action  ffogrew  of 

MeninoD 

on  the  continent  since  the  loss  of  Halikamassus,  and  the 
was  employed  among  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  n^t-^ey 
(daring  the  first  half  of  333  b.c),  with  the  purpose  ^i'Snd 
of  carrying  war  into  Greece  and  Macedonia.     In-  *f  J^^^ 
vested  with  the  most  ample  command,  he  had  a  *^^y\^' 

*  uege  Mity- 

hu-ge  Phenician  fleet  and  a  considerable  body  of  lene.  Death 

/>)•  •--!  -^ii-  1  of  Memnon, 

brecian  mercenanes,  together  with  his  nephew  capture  of 
Phamabazus  and  the  Persian  Autophradates.  Ha-  ^"y**"*- 
ving  acquired  the  important  island  of  Chios,  through 
the  cooperation  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
next  landed  on  Lesbos,  where  four  out  of  the 
five  cities,  either  from  fear  or  preference,  declared 
in  his  favour ;  while  Mityl^n^-,  the  greatest  of  the 
five,  already  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 

'  Ainan,  ii.  3;  Curtiai,  iii.  2,  17;  Plutarch^  Alex.  18;  Justin,  xi.  7« 
*  AiTkn,  i.  29,  8. 
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Stood  out  against  him.  Memnon  accordingly  dis- 
embarked his  troops  and  commenced  the  blockade 
of  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  surrounding  it  with 
a  double  palisade  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  In  the 
midst  of  this  operation  he  died  of  sickness ;  but  his 
nephew  Phamabazus,  to  whom  he  had  consigned 
the  command  provisionally,  until  the  pleasure  of 
Darius  could  be  known,  prosecuted  his  measures 
vigorously,  and  brought  the  city  to  a  capitulation. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  garrison  introduced  by 
Alexander  should  be  dismissed  ;  that  the  column, 
recording  alliance  with  him,  should  be  demolished  ; 
that  the  Mityleneans  should  become  allies  of  Darius, 
upon  the  terms  of  the  old  convention  called  by  the 
name  of  Antalkidas ;  and  that  the  citizens  in  banish- 
ment should  be  recalled,  with  restitution  of  half 
their  property.  But  Phamabazus,  as  soon  as  ad- 
mitted, violated  the  capitulation  at  once.  He  not 
only  extorted  contributions,  but  introduced  a  garri- 
son under  Lykom^des,  and  established  a  returned 
exile  named  Diogenes  as  despot  ^  Such  breach  of 
faith  was  ill-calculated  to  assist  the  farther  exten- 
sion of  Persian  influence  in  Greece. 
Hopes  Had  the  Persian  fleet  been  equally  active  a  year 

Greece  by    earlier,  Alexander's  army  could  never  have  landed 
fiJil^b^  in  Asia.     Nevertheless,  the  acquisitions  of  Chios 
Se^Awiufof  ^^^  Lesbos,  late  as  they  were  in  coming,  were 
Memnon.     highly  important   as  promising  future  progress. 
Several  of  the  Cyclades  islands  sent  to  tender  their 
adhesion  to  the  Persian  cause ;  the  fleet  was  ex- 
pected in  Euboea,  and  the  Spartans  began  to  count 
upon  aid  for  an  anti-Macedonian  movement^.     But 

'  Anrian,  ii.  I,  4-9.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  29. 
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all  these  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  unexpected 
decease  of  Memnon. 

It  was  not  merely  the  superior  ability  of  Memnon ,  Memnon't 
but  also  his  established  reputation  both  with  Greeks  irrepmbie 
and  Persians,  which  rendered  his  death  a  fatal  blow  j^l^f  ^ 
to  the  interests  of  Darius.  The  Persians  had  with 
them  other  Greek  officers — brave  and  able — pro- 
bably some  not  unfit  to  execute  the  full  Memnonian 
schemes.  But  none  of  them  had  gone  through  the 
same  experience  in  the  art  of  exercising  command 
among  Orientals — none  of  them  had  acquired  the 
confidence  of  Darius  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to 
be  invested  with  the  real  guidance  of  operations, 
and  upheld  against  court-calumnies.  Though  Alex- 
ander had  now  become  master  of  Asia  Minor,  yet 
the  Persians  had  ample  means,  if  efifectively  used,  of 
defending  all  that  yet  remained,  and  even  of  seri- 
ously disturbing  him  at  home.  But  with  Memnon 
vanished  the  last  chance  of  employing  these  means 
with  vrisdom  or  energy.  The  full  value  of  his  loss 
was  better  appreciated  by  the  intelligent  enemy 
wh(mi  he  opposed,  than  by  the  feeble  master  whom 
he  served.  The  death  of  Memnon,  lessening  the 
effidency  of  the  Persians  at  sea,  allowed  full  leisure 
to  reorganize  the  Macedonian  fleet  S  and  to  employ 
theundivided  land- force  for  farther  inland  conquest^. 

If  Alexander  was  a  gainer  in  respect  to  his  own 
operations  by  the  death  of  this  eminent  Rhodian, 
he  was  yet  more  a  gainer  by  the  change  of  policy 
which  that  event  induced  Darius  to  adopt.     The 


I,  ii.  2,  6;  Cmtiiiiy  ui.  3,  19;  iii.  4,  8.    ''Nondum  enim 
Memnoiiem  vit&  excessisse  cognoverat  (Alexander) — satis  gnarus,  cuncta 
in  ezpedito  fore,  si  nihil  ab  eo  moveretur/' 
'  Diodor.  zri.  31. 
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chtngein    Persian  king  resolved  to  renounce  the  defensive 

Darius  t  " 

pUn  caused  schemcs  of  Mcmnon,  and  to  take  the  offensive 
evenu*  He  against  the  Macedonians  on  land.  His  troops, 
X'Z*"  already  summoned  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
u^r'^Hu"  empire,  had  partially  arrived,  and  were  still  coming 
immense      in».    Their  numbers  became  greater  and  greater, 

land-force.  , 

amounting  at  length  to  a  vast  and  multitudinous 
host,  the  total  of  which  is  given  by  some  as 
600,000  men— by  others  as  400,000  infantry  and 
100,000  cavalry.  The  spectacle  of  this  showy  and 
imposing  mass,  in  every  variety  of  arms,  costume, 
and  language,  filled  the  mind  of  Darius  with  con- 
fidence ;  especially  as  there  were  among  them  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  Grecian  mercenaries.  The 
Persian  courtiers,  themselves  elate  and  sanguine, 
stimulated  and  exaggerated  the  same  feeling  in  the 
king  himself,  who  became  confirmed  in  his  per- 
suasion that  his  enemies  could  never  resist  him. 
From  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  and  India,  the  contingents 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  arrive  ;  but  most  of  those 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  sea  had 
come  in — Persians,  Medes,  Armenians,  Derbikes, 
Barkanians,  Hyrkanians,  Kardakes,  &c. ;  all  of 
whom,  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
are  said  to  have  been  counted,  like  the  troops  of 
Xerxes  in  the  plain  of  Doriskus,  by  paling  off  a 
space  capable  of  containing  exactly  10,000  men, 
and  passing  all  the  soldiers  through  it  in  succes- 
sion^.    Neither  Darius  himself,  nor  any  of  those 

^  Diodor.xvii.dOydl.  Diodorus  represents  the  Pertian  king  as  having 
begtm  to  issue  letters  of  conyocation  for  the  troops,  i0er  he  heard  the 
death  of  Memnon ;  which  cannot  be  true.  The  letters  must  have  been 
sent  out  before. 

*  Curtius,  iii.  2. 
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anmiid  him,  had  ever  before  seen  so  overwhelmiog 
a  manifestation  of  the  Persian  imperial  force.  To 
an  Oriental  eye,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real 
conditions  of  military  preponderance, — accustomed 
only  to  the  gross  and  visible  computation  of  num- 
bers and  physical  strength, — the  king  who  marched 
forth  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  appeared  like  a 
God  on  earth,  certain  to  trample  down  all  before 
him — just  as  most  Greeks  had  conceived  respecting 
XerxesS  and  by  stronger  reason  Xerxes  respecting 
himself,  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Because  all 
this  turned  out  a  ruinous  mistake,  the  description 
of  the  feeling,  given  in  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  is 
often  mistrusted  as  baseless  rhetoric.  Yet  it  is  in 
reality  the  self-suggested  illusion  of  untaught  men, 
as  opposed  to  trained  and  scientific  judgment. 

But  though  such  was  the  persuasion  of  Orien-  Free  speech 
tals,  it  found  no  response  in  the  bosom  of  an  inteU  j^dg^ert 
ligent  Athenian.     Among  the   Greeks   now  near  SemuIT  He 
Darius,  was  the  Athenian  exile  Charidemus ;  who  !fP"**** 

'  '  death  by 

having  incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  Alex-  !>»"«»• 
ander,  had  been  forced  to  quit  Athens  after  the 
Macedonian  capture  of  Thebes,  and  had  fled  toge- 
ther with  Ephialtes  to  the  Persians.  Darius,  elate 
with  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  his  army  under 
review,  and  hearing  but  one  voice,  of  devoted  con- 
currence from   the  courtiers  around   him,  asked 


'  Herodot  tu.  5^5 — and  the  colloquy  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus, 
▼iL  103, 104 — where  the  language  put  by  Herodotus  into  tbe  mouth  of 
Xerxes  is  natural  and  instructive.  On  the  other  band»  tbe  superior 
penetntion  of  Cyrus  the  younger  expresses  supreme  contempt  for  the 
nilitsiy  ineffici^icy  of  an  Asiatic  multitude — ^Xenopbon,  Anabas.  i.  7>4. 
Compare  the  blunt  language  of  the  Arcadian  Antiochus — ^Xen.  Hellen. 
▼ii.  if  38 ;  and  Cyropsed.  viii.  8,  20. 
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the   opinion   of  Charidemus,  in   full  expectation 
of  receiving  an  affirmative  reply.     So  completely 
were  the  hopes  of  Charidemus  bound  up  with  the 
success  of  Darius,  that  he  would  not  suppress  his 
convictions,  however  unpalatable,   at   a  moment 
when  there  was  yet  a  possibility  that  they  might 
prove  useful.     He  replied  (with  the  same  frank- 
ness  as   Demaratus  had   once  employed  towards 
Xerxes),  that  the  vast  multitude  now  before  him 
were  unfit  to  cope  with  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  invaders.     He  advised  Darius  to 
place  no  reliance  on  Asiatics,  but  to  employ  his 
immense  treasures  in  subsidizing  an  increased  army 
of  Grecian   mercenaries.      He  tendered  his   own 
hearty  services  either  to  assist  or  to  command.     To 
Darius,  what   he  said   was   alike  surprising    and 
offensive  ;  in  the  Persian  courtiers,  it  provoked  in- 
tolerable wrath.     Intoxicated  as  they  all  were  with 
the  spectacle  of  their  immense  muster,  it  seemed  to 
them  a  combination  of  insult  with  absurdity,    to 
pronounce   Asiatics  worthless   as   compared  with 
Macedonians,  and  to  teach  the  king  that  his  empire 
could  be  defended  by  none  but  Greeks.    They  de- 
nounced Charidemus  as  a  traitor  who  wished  to 
acquire  the  king's  confidence  in  order  to  betray 
him  to  Alexander.     Darius,  himself  stung  with  the 
reply,  and  still  farther  exasperated  by  the  clamours 
of  his  courtiers,  seized  with  his  own  hands  the 
girdle  of  Charidemus,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
guards  for  execution.     "  You  will  discover  too  late 
(exclaimed  the  Athenian),  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
said.     My  avenger  will  soon  be  upon  you*.'* 

>  Curtius,  iii.  2, 10-20;  Diodor.  xvii.  30. 
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Fified  as  he  now  was  with  certain  anticipations  nanus 
of  success  and  glory,  Darius  resolved  to  assume  in  Memn^'s 
person  the  command  of  his  army,  and  march  down  a!  uie  ti"me 
to  overwhelm  Alexander.     From  this  moment,  his  hjl*/the* 
laod-army   became  the  really  important  and  ag-  ^^^^' 
gressiv^  force,  with  which  he  himself  was  to  act.  tion  for 
Herein  we  note  his  distinct  abandonment  of  the  ^(^l?^ 
plans  of  Memnon — the  turning-point  of  his  future  *^^^ 
fortune.     He  abandoned  them,  too,  at  the  precise 
moment  when  they  might  have  been  most  safely 
and  completely  executed.    For  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  the  Granikus,  when  Memnon's  counsel 
was  originally  given,  the  defensive  part  of  it  was 
not  easy  to  act  upon ;  since  the  Persians  had  no 
very  strong  or  commanding  position.     But  now, 
in  the  spring  of  333  b.c,  they  had  a  line  of  defence 
as  good  as  they  could  possibly  desire  ;  advantages, 
indeed,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.     In  the 
first  place,  there  was  the  line  of  Mount  Taurus, 
barring  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into  KiUkia ;  a 
line  of  defence  fas  will  presently  appear)  nearly  in- 
expugnable.    Next,   even  if  Alexander  had   suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  this  line  and  mastering  Kilikia, 
there  would  yet  remain  the  narrow  road  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  called  the  Amanian 
Gates,  and  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria — and 
after  that,  the  passes  over  Mount  Amanus  itself — all 
indispensable  for  Alexander  to  pass  through,  and 
capable  of  being  held,  with  proper  precautions, 
against  the  strongest  force  of  attack.    A  better  op- 
portunity for  executing  the  defensive  part  of  Mem- 
non*8  scheme  could  not  present  itself;  and  hehim- 

l2 
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self  must  doubtless  have  reckoned  that  such  ad- 
vantages would  not  be  thrown  away. 
Darius  The  momentous  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of 

Grecian  the  Pcrslau  king,  was  manifested  by  the  order  which 
f^ule  ^  he  sent  to  the  fleet  after  receiving  intelligence  of 
'^^  the  death  of  Memnon.     Confirming  the  appoint- 

ment of  Pbarnabazus  (made  provisionally  by  the 
dying  Memnon)  as  admiral,  he  at  the  same  time 
despatched  Thym6des  (son  of  Mentor  and  nephew  of 
Memnon)  to  bring  away  from  the  fleet  the  Grecian 
mercenaries  who  served  aboard,  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  main  Persian  army\     Here  was  a  clear 
proof  that  the  main  stress  of  offensive  operations 
was  henceforward  to  be  transferred  from  the  sea 
to  the  land, 
critidtmof      It  is  the  more  important  to  note  such  deser* 
Darios't      tion  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  Darius,  as  the  cri- 
^^'         tical  turning-point  in  the  Greco-Persian  drama- 


because  Arrian  and  the  other  historians  leave  it 
out  of  sight,  and  set  before  us  little  except  second- 
ary points  in  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  they 
condemn  the  imprudence  of  Darius,  for  coming  to 
fight  Alexander  within  the  narrow  space  near  Issus, 
instead  of  waiting  for  him  on  the  spacious  plains 
beyond  Mount  Amanus.  Now,  unquestionably, 
granting  that  a  general  battle  was  inevitable,  this 
step  augmented  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  Mace- 
donians. But  it  was  a  step  upon  which  no  material 
consequences  turned  ;  for  the  Persian  army  under 
Darius  was  hardly  less  unfit  for  a  pitched  battle 
in  the  open  plain ;    as  was  afterwards  proved  at 

^  Arrian,  ii.  2>  I ;  ii.  13,  3.    CuitiuB,  iii,  3,  1. 
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Arbela.  The  real  imprudeDce — ^the  neglect  of  the 
Meumonian  warning — consisted  in  fighting  the 
battle  at  all.  Mountains  and  defiles  were  the  real 
strength  ot  the  Persians,  to  be  held  as  posts  of  de- 
fence against  the  invader.  K  Darins  erred,  it  was 
act  so  much  in  relinquishing  the  open  plain  of 
Sochi,  as  in  originally  preferring  that  plain  with  a 
I»tched  battle,  to  the  strong  lines  of  defence  offered 
by  Taurus  and  Amanus. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian,  exact  perhaps  in  what 
it  affirms,  is  not  only  brief  and  incomplete,  but 
even  omits  on  v^ous  occasions  to  put  in  relief  the 
really  important  and  determining  points. 

While  halting  at  Gordium,  Alexander  was  joined  l^^* 
by  those  newly-married  Macedonians  whom  he  had  March  of 
sent  home  to  winter,  and  who  now  came  back  with  fri^^" 
remforcements  to  the  number  of  3000  infantry  and  JJj^J;;" 
300  cavalry,  together  with  200  Thessalian  cavalry,  ^•Jjjjj^" . 
and  150  Meians^    As  soon  as  his  troops  had  been  Kappa. 
sufficiently  rested,  he  marched  (probably  about  the 
latter  half  of  May)  towards  Paphlagonia  and  Kap- 
padokia*     At  Ankyra  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  submitted  themselves 
to  his  discretion,  only  entreating  that  he  would  not 
conduct  his  army  into  their  country.     Accepting 
these  terms,  he  placed  them  under  the  government 
of  Kallas,  his  satrap  of  Hellespontine  Phrygia.   Ad- 
▼andog  farther,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Kappa- 
dokia,  even  to  a  considerable  extent  beyond  the 
Halys,  leaving  therein  Sabiktas  as  satrap^. 

Having  established  security  in  his  rear,  Alexan-  ■•^-  ^^^' 

'  Armn,  i.  29,  6. 

'  Arriin,  ii.  4,  2 ;  Gmtias,  iii.  1,  22;  Plutarcb,  Alex.  18. 
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He  arrivet 
at  the  line 
of  Mount 
Taurus — 
difficulties 
of  the  pass. 


der  marched   southward   towards  Mount  Taurus. 
He  reached  a  post  called  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  that   mountain,  near   the   pass 
Tauri-pylae,  or  Kilikian  Gates,  which  forms  the 
regular  communication,  between  Kappadokia   on 
the  north  side,  and  Kilikia  on  the  south,  of  this 
great  chain.      The  long  road  ascending  and   de- 
scending was  generally  narrow,  winding,  and  rug- 
ged, sometimes  between  two  steep  and  high  banks  ; 
and  it  included,  near  its  southern  termination,  one 
spot  particularly  obstructed  and  difficult.     From 
ancient  times,  down  to  the  present,  the  main  road 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Kilikia  and  Syria  has  run 
through  this  pass.     During  the  Roman  empire,  it 
must  doubtless  have  received  many  improvements, 
so  as  to   render  the  traffic  comparatively  easier. 
Yet  the  description  given  of  it  by  modern  travel- 
lers represents  it  to  be  as  difficult  as  any  road  ever 
traversed  by  an  army  ^     Seventy  years  before  Alex- 
ander, it  had  been  traversed  by  the  younger  Cyrus 
with  the  10,000  Greeks,  in  his  march  up  to  attack 
his  brother  Artaxerxes ;  and  Xenophon^  who  then 
went  through  it,  pronounces  it  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable for  an  army,  if  opposed  by  any  occupying 

'  Respecting  this  pass^seeVol.  IX.  Ch.lziz.  p.27of  the  present  History. 
There  are  now  two  passes  over  Taurus,  from  Erekli  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain — one  the  easternmost,  descending  upon  Adanm  in 
Kilikia — the  other,  the  westernmost,  upon  Tarsus.  In  the  war  (1832) 
between  the  Turks  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  commander  left 
the  westernmost  pass  undefended,  so  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  passed  from 
Tarsus  along  it  without  opposition.  The  Turkish  troops  occupied  the 
easternmost  pass,  but  defended  themselves  badly,  so  that  the  passage 
was  forced  by  the  Egyptians  (Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Mehemed  Ah, 
par  Cadalv^ne  et  Barrault,  p.  243). 

Alexander  crossed  Taurus  by  the  easternmost  of  the  tnio  pastes. 

'  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  2,  21 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  20. 
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force.  So  thoroaghly  persuaded  was  Cyrus  him- 
self of  this  fact,  that  he  had  prepared  a  fleet,  in 
case  he  found  the  pass  occupied,  to  land  troops  by 
sea  iu  Kilikia  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders ;  and 
great  indeed  was  his  astonishment,  to  discover  that 
the  habitual  recklessness  of  Persian  management 
had  left  the  defile  unguarded.  The  narrowest  part, 
while  hardly  sufficient  to  contain  four  armed  men 
abreast,  was  shut  in  by  precipitous  rock  on  each 
side\  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  the  spot  in  which 
the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon  might  have  been 
made  sure.  To  Alexander,  inferior  as  he  was  by 
sea,  the  resource  employed  by  the  younger  Cyrus 
was  not  open. 

Yet  Arsames,  the  Persian  satrap  commanding  at  b.c.  333. 
Tarsus  in  Kilikia,  having  received  seemingly  from  Amm^"^ 
his  master  no  instructions,  or  worse  than  none,  thePertian 

'  '    satrap. 

acted  as  if  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  his  enter-  Alexander 

passes 

prising  enemy  north  of  Mount  Taurus.     On  the  Mount 
first  approach  of  Alexander,  the  few  Persian  sol-  wuhl^ttiie 
diers  occupying  the  pass  fled  without  striking  a  Itltonw'. 
blow,  being  seemingly  unprepared  for  any  enemy  ^l^"^^ 
more  formidable  than  mountain-robbers.     Alexan- 
der thus  became  master  of  this  almost  insuperable 
barrier  without  the  loss  of  a  man^     On  the  en- 
suing day  he  marched  his  whole  army  over  it  into 
Kilikia,  and   arriving  in  a  few  hours  at  Tarsus, 
foQod  the  town  already  evacuated  by  Arsames^. 

'Curtiu»,iiL4, 11. 

*  Cmthu,  iii.  4, 11. ''  ContemplatOB  locorum  utum  (Alexander),  non 
dns  didtar  mAgis  admiratns  esse  felicitatem  suam/'  &c. 

See  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  47,  where  Agathokles  (son  of  Lyaunachua) 
boMs  the  line  of  Taonis  against  Demetrius  Poliork6tes. 

'  Aniaii,  ii.  4, 3-8 ;  Curtius,  iii.  4.  Curtius  ascribes  to  Arsames  the 
intention  of  executing  what  bad  been  recommended  by  Memnon  before 
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B.C.  333.  At  Tarsus  Alexander  made  a  long  halt ;  much 

r,  longer  than  be  intended.    Either  from  excessive 

Uangerout  ^ 

iiineuof  fatigue— or  from  bathing  while  hot  in  the  chilly 
Hit  oonfl. '  water  of  the  river  Kydnus  — ^he  was  seized  with  a 
phyrid^n  ^  violent  fever,  which  presently  increased  to  so  dan- 
who'^rM  gerous  a  pitch  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Amidst 
'^^  the  grief  and  alarm  with  which  this  misfortune  filled 

the  army,  none  of  the  physicians  would  venture  to 
administer  remedies,  from  fear  of  being  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  threatened  to  be  a  fatal  result^ 
One  alone  among  them,  an  Akamanian  named 
Philippus,  long  known  and  trusted  by  Alexander, 
engaged  to  cure  him  by  a  violent  purgative  draught. 
Alexander  directed  him  to  prepare  it;  but  before 
the  tim^  for  taking  it  arrived,  he  received  a  con- 
fidential letter  from  Parmenio,  entreating  him  to 
beware  of  Philippus,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Darius 
to  poison  him.  After  reading  the  letter,  he  put 
it  under  his  pillow.  Presently  came  Philippus  with 
the  medicine,  which  Alexander  accepted  and  swal- 
lowed without  remark,  at  the  same  time  giving 
Philippus  the  letter  to  read,  and  watching  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  The  look,  words,  and 
gestures  of  the  physician  were  such  as  completely 
to  reassure  him.  Philippus,  indignantly  repudiating 
the  calumny,  repeated  his  full  confidence  in  the 
medicine,  and  pledged  himself  to  abide  the  result. 
At  first  it  operated  so  violently  as  to  make  Alex- 

the  battle  of  the  Granikoi — to  desolate  the  country  in  order  to  dieck 
Alexander's  advance.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  rij^t  interpretatioii 
of  the  proceeding.    Arrian's  account  seems  more  reasonable. 

*  When  Hephaestion  died  of  fever  at  Ekbatana,  nine  years  afterwards, 
Alexander  caused  the  physician  who  had  attended  him  to  be  cnidfied 
(Plutarch,  Alexand.  72;  Arrian,  vii.  14). 
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ander  seemingly  worse,  and  even  to  bring  him  to 
death's  door ;  bat  after  a  certain  interval,  its  healing 
elects  became  manifest.  The  fever  was  subdued, 
and  Alexander  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  to 
the  delight  of  the  whole  army^  A  reasonable  time 
Slaked,  to  restore  him  to  his  former  health  and 
▼igour. 

It  was  his  first  operation,  after  recovery,  to  send  operadonf 
forward  Parmenio,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  Thes-  ander  ^ 
salians,  and  Thracians,  in  his  army,  for  the  purpose  ^'^'^ 
of  clearing  the  forward  route  and  of  securing  the  pass 
called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria*.  This  narrow 
road,  bounded  by  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus  on  the 
east  and  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  had  been  once  barred 
by  a  double  cross- wall  with  gates  for  passage,  marking 
the  original  boundaries  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  The 
Gates,  about  six  days'  march  beyond  Tarsus^,  were 
found  guarded,  but  the  guard  fled  with  little  resist- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  Alexander  himself,  con- 
dacting  the  Macedonian  troops  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  Tarsus,  employed  some  time  in 
mastering  and  regulating  the  towns  of  Anchialus 
and  Soli,  as  well  as  the  Kilikian  mountaineers. 
Then,  returning  to  Tarsus,  and  recommencing  his 


'  This  intererting  anecdote  if  reooanted^  with  more  or  lets  of  riietoric 
and  ampMcatioii,  in  all  the  hittoriana — Arrian^  ii.  4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  31 ; 
Plotareh,  Alexand.  19 ;  Ciirtiua,  iii.  5 ;  Justin,  xi.  8. 

It  if  one  mark  of  the  difference  produced  in  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander, by  superhuman  successes  continued  for  four  years — to  contrast 
the  generous  confidence  which  he  here  displayed  towsjrds  Philippus,  with 
Ilia  cruel  prejudgement  and  torture  of  Phil6tas  four  years  afterwards. 

'  Arnan,  iL  5, 1 ;  Diodor.  xTii.  32;  Curtius,  iii.  7>  6* 

'  Gyms  the  younger  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Tarsus  to  Issus, 
and  one  day  more  from  Issua  to  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria. — Xenoph. 
Anab.L4, 1;  VoL  IX.  Ch.  Ixix.  p.  35  of  this  History. 
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forward  march,  be  advanced  with  the  infantry  and 
with  his  chosen  squadron  of  cavalry,  first  to  Ma-^ 
garsus  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyramus,  next 
to  Malius ;  the  general  body  of  cavalry,  under  Phi- 
16ta8,  being  sent  by  a  more  direct  route  across  the 
Aleian  plain.  Malius,  sacred  to  the  prophet  Am- 
philochus  as  patron-hero,  was  said  to  be  a  colony 
from  Argos ;  on  both  these  grounds  Alexander  was 
disposed  to  treat  it  with  peculiar  respect.  He 
offered  solemn  sacrifice  to  Amphilochus,  exempted 
Malius  from  tribute,  and  appeased  some  trouble- 
some discord  among  the  citizens  \ 

It  was  at  Malius  that  he  received  his  first  distinct 
March  of     communicatiou  respecting  Darius  and  the  main  Per- 
ou^  of°  ^     sian  army ;  which  was  said  to  be  encamped  at  Sochi 
^rou^      ^^  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Amanus, 
jTyriki-      about  two  days'  march  from  the  mountain  pass  now 
drus.         called  Beylan.     That  pass,  traversing -the  Amanian 
range,  forms  the  continuance  of  the  main  road  from 
Asia  Minor  into  Syria,  after  having  passed  first  over 
Taurus,  and   next   through  the   difficult  point  of 
ground  above  specified  (called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria),  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea. 
Assembling  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  com- 
municated to  them  the  position  of  Darius,  now 
encamped  in    a   spacious   plain  with  prodigious 
superiority    of    numbers,    especially    of   cavalry. 
Though  the  locality  was  thus  rather  favourable  to 
tbe  enemy,  yet  the  Macedonians,  full  of  hopes  and 
courage,  called  upon  Alexander  to  lead  them  forth- 
with against  him.      Accordingly  Alexander,  well- 
pleased  with  their  alacrity,  began  his  forward  march 

*  Arrian,  ii.  5«  11. 
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on  the  following  mormDg.  He  passed  through 
Issus,  where  he  left  some  sick  and  wounded  under 
a  moderate  guard — then  through  the  Gates  of 
KiUkia  and  Syria.  At  the  second  day's  march  from 
those  GateSy  he  reached  the  seaport  Myriandrus,  the 
first  town  of  Syria  or  Phenicia^ 

Here,  having  been  detained  in  his  camp  one  day 
by  a  dreadful  storm,  he  received  intelligence  which 
altogether  changed  his  plans.  The  Persian  army 
had  been  marched  away  from  Sochi,  and  was  now 
in  Kilikia,  following  in  his  rear.  It  had  already  got 
possession  of  Issus. 

Darius  had  marched  out  of  the  interior  his  vast  March  of 
and  miscellaneous  host,  stated  at  600,000  men.  ^^^he 
His  mother,  his  wife,  his  harem,  his  children,  his  iS^^^„ 
personal  attendants  of  every  description,  accom-  ^j.****^ 
panied  him,  to  witness  what  was  anticipated  as  a  Amanus. 

.......  -  ,  Immense 

certam  trmmph.     All  the  apparatus  of  ostentation  numben  of 
and  luxury  was  provided  in  abundance,  for  the  king  g^^^' 
and  for  his  Persian  grandees.      The  baggage  was  ^^t^nutiJn 
enormous:  of  gold  and  silver  alone,  we  are  told  ^"^^'  ^**« 

°  ^  '  treasure 

that  there  was  enough  to  furnish  load  for  600  mules  «»d  bag- 
and  300  camels ^   A  temporary  bridge  being  thrown  to  Da- 
over  the  Euphrates,  five  days  were  required  to  enable  ""*^*' 
the  whole  army  to  cross^.   Much  of  the  treasure  and 
baggage,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  follow  the 
army  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Amanus,  but  was  sent 
under  a  guard  to  Damascus  in  Syria. 

At  the  head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host,  Darius  b.c.  333. 
was  eager  to  bring  on  at  once  a  general  battle.  It  was 
not  sufficient  for  him  simply  to  keep  back  an  enemy, 

*  Arrian,  ii.  6.  '  Curtius,  iii.  3,  24. 

'  Curtius,  iii.  7>  I* 
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whom,  when  once  in  presence,  he  calculated  on 
crushing  altogether.  Accordingly,  he  had  given  no 
orders  (as  we  have  just  seen)  to  defend  the  line  of 
the  Taurus ;  he  had  admitted  Alexander  unopposed 
into  Kilikia,  and  he  intended  to  let  him  enter  in  like 
manner  through  the  remaining  strong  passes — ^first, 
the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  between  Mount 
Amanus  and  the  sea — next,  the  pass,  now  called 
Beylan,  across  Amanus  itself.  He  both  expected 
and  wished  that  his  enemy  should  come  into  the 
plain  to  fight,  there  to  be  trodden  down  by  the 
countless  horsemen  of  Persia. 

But  such  anticipation  was  not  at  once  realized. 
The  movements  of  Alexander,  hitherto  so  rapid  and 
unremitting,  seemed  suspended.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  dangerous  fever  which  threatened  his 
life,  occasioning  not  only  a  long  halt,  but  much 
uneasiness  among  the  Macedonian  army.  All  was 
doubtless  reported  to  the  Persians,  with  abun* 
dant  exaggerations ;  and  when  Alexander,  imme- 
diately after  recovery,  instead  of  marching  forward 
towards  them,  turned  away  from  them  to  subdue 
the  western  portion  of  Kilikia,  this  again  was  con- 
strued by  Darius  as  an  evidence  of  hesitation  and 
fear.  It  is  even  asserted  that  Parmenio  wished  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  Persians  in  Kilikia,  and  that 
Alexander  at  first  consented  to  do  so  \  At  any  rate, 
Darius,  after  a  certain  interval,  contracted  the  per- 
suasion, and  was  assured  by  his  Asiatic  councillors 
and  courtiers,  that  the  Macedonians,  though  auda- 
cious and  triumphant  against  frontier  satraps,  now 
hung  back  intimidated  by  the  approaching  majesty 

'  Curtiiu,  iii.  7>  8. 
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and  full  muster  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  would 
not  stand  to  resist  his  attack.  Under  this  impression 
Dariua  resolved  upon  an  advance  into  Kilikia  with 
all  his  army.  Thym6des  indeed,  and  other  intelligent 
Grecian  advisers — together  with  the  Macedonian 
exile  Amyntas — deprecated  his  new  resolution,  en- 
treating him  to  persevere  in  his  original  purpose. 
They  pledged  themselves  that  Alexander  would  come 
forth  to  attack  him  wherever  he  was,  and  that  too, 
speedily.  They  dwelt  on  the  imprudence  of  fighting 
in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia,  where  his  numbers, 
and  especially  his  vast  cavalry,  would  be  useless. 
Their  advice,  however,  was  not  only  disregarded  by 
Darius,  but  denounced  by  the  Persian  councillors  as 
traitorous^  Even  some  of  the  Greeks  in  the  camp 
shared,  and  transmitted  in  their  letters  to  Athens, 
the  blind  confidence  of  the  monarch.  The  order  was 
forthwith  given  for  the  whole  army  to  quit  the  plains 
df  Syria  and  march  across  Mount  Amanus  into 
EiUkia  ^.  To  cross,  by  any  pass,  over  such  a  range 
as  that  of  Mount  Amanus,  with  a  numerous  army, 
heavy  baggage,  and  ostentatious  train  (including  all 
the  suite  necessary  for  the  regal  family) ,  must  have 
been  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  time ;  and  the 
only  two  passes  over  this  mountain  were,  both  of 

'  From  iEschinet  (cont.  Kteaphont.  p.  552)  it  seems  that  Demo- 
s&enet,  and  the  anti-Macedonian  statesmen  at  Athens,  received  letters 
at  this  nunnent  written  in  high  sphits,  intimating  that  Alexander  was 
" cau^it  and  pinned  up"  in  Kilikia.  Demosthenes  (if  we  may  helieve 
^BscluBes)  went  about  showing  these  letters,  and  boasting  of  the  good 
news  whidbi  was  at  hand.  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  zi.  8,  3)  also  reports 
the  ocmfident  anticipations  of  Persian  success,  entertained  by  Sanballat 
at  Samaria,  as  well  as  by  all  the  Asiatics  around. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  6 ;  Curtius,  iii.  8, 2 ;  Diodor.  x?ii.  32. 
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them,  narrow  and  easily  defensible ^  Darius  followed 
the  northernmost  of  the  two,  which  brought  him 
into  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  at  the  same  time  that  the  Macedonians 
were  marching  southward  to  cross  Mount  Amanus 
by  the  southern  pass,  and  attack  Darius  in  the 
plain — Darius  was  coming  over  into  Kilikia  by  the 
northern  pass  to  drive  them  before  him  back  into 
Macedonia^.  Reaching  Issus,  seemingly  about  two 
days  after  they  had  left  it,  he  became  master  of 
their  sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  town.  With 
odious  brutality,  his  grandees  impelled  him  to  in- 
flict upon  these  poor  men  either  death  or  amputa- 
tion of  hands  and  arms^.  He  then  marched  for- 
ward— along  the  same  road  by  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  which  had  already  been  followed  by  Alexander 
— and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pinarus. 

The  fugitives  from  Issus  hastened  to  inform 
Alexander,  whom  they  overtook  at  Myriandrus.  So 
astonished  was  he,  that  he  refused  to  believe  the 

*  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Famil.  xt.  4,  See  the  instructiTe  commentaiy  of 
Miitzell  ad  Curtium,  iii.  8.  p.  103,  104.  I  have  given  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  Volume,  a  Plan  of  the  ground  near  Issus,  together  with  some 
explanatory  comments. 

'  Plutarch  (Alexand.  20)  states  this  general  fact  correctly ;  but  he  is 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  two  armies  missed  one  another  in  the 
night,  &c. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  7)  2 ;  Curtius,  iii.  8, 14.  I  have  mentioned,  a  few  pages 
hack,  that  about  a  fortnight  before,  Alexander  had  sent  Parmenio  for- 
ward from  Tarsus  to  secure  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  while  he 
himself  marched  backward  to  Soli  and  Anchialus.  He  and  Parmenio 
must  have  been  separated  at  this  time  by  a  distance,  not  less  than  eight 
days  of  ordinary  march.  If  during  this  interval,  Darius  had  arrived  at 
Issus,  he  would  have  been  just  between  them,  and  would  have  cut  them 
off  one  from  the  other.  It  was  Alexander's  good  luck  that  so  grave  an 
embarrassment  did  not  occur. 
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news,  until  it  had  been  confirmed  by  some  officers 
whom  he  sent  northward  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  in  a  small  galley,  and  to  whom  the  vast  Persian 
multitude  on  the  shore  was  distinctly  visible.  Then, 
assembling  the  chief  officers,  he  communicated  to 
them  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  expatiating 
on  the  favourable  auspices  under  which  a  battle 
would  now  take  place*.  His  address  was  hailed 
with  acclamation '  by  his  hearers,  who  demanded 
only  to  be  led  against  the  enemy*. 

His  distance  from  the  Persian  position  may  have  Petition  of 
been  about  eighteen  miles^   By  an  evening  march,  donun 
after  supper,  he  reached  at  midnight  the  narrow  ofTheri^Jw 
defile  (between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea)  called  ^'^^^^ 
the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  through  which  he 
had  marched  two  days  before.     Again  master  of 
that  important  position,  he  rested  there  the  last 
portion  of  the  night,  and  advanced  forward  at  day- 
break  northward  towards  Darius.      At  first  the 
breadth  of  practicable  road  was  so  confined,  as 
to  admit  only  a  narrow  column  of  march,  with 
the  cavalry  following  the   infantry;   presently  it 
widened,  enabling  Alexander  to  enlarge  his  front 
by  bringing  up  successively  the  divisions  of  the 
phalanx.     On  approaching  near  to  the  river  Pi- 
narus  (which  flowed  across  the  pass),  he  adopted 
his  order  of  battle.    On  the  extreme  right  he  placed 

1  Arrian,  ii.  7>  8. 

s  Arrian,  ii.  7 ;  Cmtins,  iii.  10 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  33. 

'  KalHstlieDes  called  the  distance  100  stadia  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  19). 
This  seenu  likely  to  be  under  the  truth. 

Polybius  criticises  severely  the  description  given  by  Kallisthenes  of 
the  march  of  Alexander.  Not  having  before  us  the  words  of  Kalli- 
fthenes  himself,  we  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  goodness 
of  the  criticism ;  which  in  some  points  is  certainly  overstrained. 
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the  hypaspists,  or  light  division  of  hoplites ;  next 
(reckoning  from  right  to  left),  five  Taxeis  or  divi- 
sions of  the  phalanx,  under  Kcenus,  Perdikkas, 
Meleager,  Ptolemy,  and  Amyntas.  Of  these  three 
last  or  left  divisions,  Kraterus  had  the  general  com- 
mand ;  himself  suhject  to  the  orders  of  Parmenio, 
who  commanded  the  entire  left  half  of  the  army. 
The  hreadth  of  plain  between  the  mountains  on  the 
right,  and  the  sea  on  the  left,  is  said  to  have  been 
not  more  than  fourteen  stadia,  or  somewhat  more 
than  one  English  mile  and  a  half  ^  From  fear  of 
being  outflanked  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Persians,  he  gave  strict  orders  to  Parmenio  to  keep 
close  to  the  sea.  His  Macedonian  cavalry,  the 
Companions,  together  with  the  Thessalians,  were 
placed  on  his  right  flank ;  as  were  also  the  Agrianes, 
and  the  principal  portion  of  the  light  infantry.  The 
Peloponnesian  and  allied  cavalry,  with  theThracian 
and  Kretan  light  infantry,  were  sent  on  the  left  flank 
to  Parmenio*. 
Position  of  Darius,  informed  that  Alexander  was  approach- 
ar^y^^h  iog)  resolvcd  to  fight  where  he  was  encamped^  be- 
^^  hind  the  river  Pinarus.  He.  however,  threw  across 
the  river  a  force  of  30,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  in- 
fantry, to  ensure  the  undisturbed  formation  of  bis 
main  force  behind  the  river °.  He  composed  his 
phalanx  or  main  line  of  battle,  of  90,000  hoplites  ; 
30,000  Greek  hoplites  in  the  centre,  and  30,000 

^  Kallisthenet  ap.  Polybium,  xii.  17*  '  Arrian,  ii.  8, 4-13. 

'  Compare  Kallistheiiet  ap.  Polyb.  xiL  17 ;  and  Arrian,  ii.  8^  8.  Con- 
■idering  how  narrow  the  space  was,  such  nnmerous  bodies  as  these 
30,000  horse  and  20,000  foot  must  have  found  little  facility  in  moving. 
Kallisthenes  did  not  notice  them,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from 
Polybius. 
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Amatics  armed  as  hoplites  (called  Kardakes),  on  each 
side  of  these  Greeks.  These  men — not  distributed 
into  separate  divisions,  but  grouped  in  one  body  or 
multitude^ — filled  the  breadth  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  On  the  mountains  to  his  left, 
he  placed  a  body  of  20,000  men,  intended  to  act 
against  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Alexander.  But 
for  the  great  numerical  mass  of  his  vast  host,  he 
could  find  no  room  to  act ;  accordingly  they  re- 
mained useless  in  the  rear  of  his  Greek  and  Asiatic 
hoplites ;  yet  not  formed  into  any  body  of  reserve, 
or  kept  disposable  for  assisting  in  case  of  need. 
When  his  line  was  thoroughly  formed,  he  recalled 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Pinarus  the  30,000  cavalry 
and  20,000  infantry  which  he  had  sent  across  as  a 
protecting  force.  A  part  of  this  cavalry  were  sent 
to  his  extreme  left  wing,  but  the  mountain  ground 

'  Aniaiiy  ii.  8,  9.    Toawrovs  y6p  t irl  <l>d\ayyos  dwXijs  ^dc;^cro  r6 

The  depth  of  this  single  phalanx  is  not  given,  nor  do  we  know  the 
exact  width  of  the  ground  which  it  occupied.  Assuming  a  depth  of 
stzteen^  and  one  pace  in  hreadth  to  each  soldier,  4000  men  would  stand 
in  the  hreadth  of  a  stadium  of  250  paces ;  and  therefore  80,000  men  in 
a  iHeadth  of  twenty  stadia  (see  the  calculation  of  Riistow  and  Kochly 
(p.  280)  about  the  Macedonian  line).  Assuming  a  depth  of  twenty-six, 
6500  men  would  stand  in  the  breadth  of  the  stadium,  and  therefore 
90,000  in  a  total  breadth  of  14  stadia,  which  is  that  given  by  Kalli- 
sthenes.  But  there  must  have  been  intervals  left,  greater  or  less,  we 
know  not  how  many;  the  covering  detachments,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  before  the  river  Pinarus,  must  have  found  some  means  of 
passing  through  to  the  rear,  when  recalled. 

Mr.  Kinneir  states  that  the  breadth  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
sea  varies  between  one  mile  and  a  half  (English)  and  three  miles.  The 
fourteen  stadia  of  Kallisthenes  are  equivalent  to  nearly  one  English 
mile  and  three-quarters. 

Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modem  times  have  Oriental  armies  ever 
been  trained,  by  native  officers,  to  regularity  of  march  or  array — see 
Malcokn,  Hist,  of  Persia,  ch.  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  498  ;  Yolney,  Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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was  fouod  unsuitable  for  them  to  act,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  cross  the  right  wing,  where  accord- 
ingly the  great  mass  of  the  Persian  cavalry  became 
assembled.  Darius  himself  in  his  chariot  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  line,  behind  the  Grecian  hoplites. 
In  the  front  of  his  whole  line  ran  the  river  or  rivulet 
Pinarus ;  the  banks  of  which,  in  many  parts  natu- 
rally steep,  he  obstructed  in  some  places  by  em- 
bankments \ 
Batuc  of  As  soon  as  Alexander,  by  the  retirement  of  the 
Persian  covering  detachment,  was  enabled  to  per- 
ceive the  final  dispositions  of  Darius,  he  made  some 
alteration  in  his  own,  transferring  his  Thessalian 
cavalry  by  a  rear  movement  from  his  right  to  his 
left  wing,  and  bringing  forward  the  lancer-cavalry 
or  sarissophori,  as  well  as  the  light  infantry,  Paeo- 
nians,  and  archers,  to  the  front  of  his  right.  The 
Agrianians,  together  with  some  cavalry  and  another 
body  of  archers,  were  detached  from  the  general 
line  to  form  an  oblique  front  against  the  20,000 
Persians  posted  on  the  hill  to  outflank  him.  As 
these  20,000  men  came  near  enough  to  threaten  his 
flank,  Alexander  directed  the  Agrianians  to  attack 
them,  and  to  drive  them  farther  away  on  the  hills. 
They  manifested  so  little  firmness,  and  gave  way  so 
easily,  that  he  felt  no  dread  of  any  serious  aggress- 
ive movement  from  them.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  holding  back  in  reserve  against  them 


'  Arrian,  ii.  10,  2.  Kallitthenes  appean  to  have  reckoned  the 
cenariet  composing  the  Persian  phalanx  at  dO,000 — and  the  cardry  at 
30,000.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  aecoimt  of  the  Kardakes. 
Yet  Pcdybins  in  his  criticism  tries  to  make  out  that  there  was  not  room 
for  an  array  of  eren  60,000 ;  while  Arrian  enumerates  90,000  hopUtes* 
not  including  cavalry  (Polyb.  xii.  18). 
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a  body  of  300  heavy  cavalry ;  while  he  placed  the 
Agrianians  and  the  rest  on  the  right  of  his  main 
line,  in  order  to  make  his  front  equal  to  that  of  his 
enemies  ^ 

Having  thus  formed  his  array,  after  giving  the 
troops  a  certain  halt  after  their  march,  he  advanced 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  anxious  to  maintain  his  own 
front  even,  and  anticipating  that  the  enemy  might 
cross  the  Pinarus  to  meet  him.     But  as  they  did 
not  move,  he  continued  his  advance,  preserving  the 
uniformity  of  the  front,  until  he  arrived  within 
bowshot,  when  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
hypaspists,  and  divisions  of  the  phalanx  on  the 
right,  accderated  his  pace,  crossed  the  river  at  a 
quidc  step,  and  fell  upon  the  Kardakes  or  Asiatic 
hoplites  on  the  Persian  left.     Unprepared  for  the 
suddenness  and  vehemence  of  this  attack,  these 
Kardakes  scarcely  resisted  a  moment,  but  gave  way 
a»  soon  as  they  came  to  close  quarters,  and  fled, 
vigorously  pressed  by  the  Macedonian  right.     Da- 
rius, who  was  in  his  chariot  in  the  centre,  perceived 
that  this  untoward  desertion  exposed  his  person 
from  the  left  flank.    Seized  with  panic,  he  caused 
his  chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  fled  with  all 
speed  among  the  foremost  fugitives^.    He  kept  to 

*  Anian,  ii.  9 ;  Kaffiithenes  ap.  Polyb.  zii.  17*  "Hie  dackness  oi  tiiit 
PeniaB  ooipa  on  the  flank,  and  the  ease  wilii  which  Alexander  drore 
tiiem  bade — a  material  point  in  reference  to  the  battle— are  noticed  also 
by  Gmtina,  iiL  9, 11. 

*  Arrtan,  iL  11,  6.  9it$vs,  in  ^Ixtp  M,  rov  Spfuxrof,  trhf  ro*r  irpd^row 
9^cvyf ,  &C. 

This  abnple  statement  of  Arrian  is  fSar  more  credible  dian  the  highly 
wroogfat  detaQs  giren  by  Diodonis  (xfii.  34)  and  Cnrtins  (iii.  11»  9} 
about  a  direct  chaige  of  Alexander  upon  the  chariot  of  Darhis,  and  a 
mnrderons  combat  immediately  round  that  chariot,  in  which  the  hoises 

M  2 
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his  chariot  as  long  as  the  ground  permitted,  but 
quitted  it  on  reaching  some  rugged  ravines,  and 
mounted  on  horseback  to  make  sure  of  escape ;  in 
such  terror,  that  he  cast  away  his  bow,  his  shield, 
and  his  regal  mantle.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
given  a  single  order,  nor  to  have  made  the  smaljest 
effort  to  repair  a  first  misfortune.  The  flight  of  the 
king  was  the  signal  for  all  who  observed  it  to  flee 
also ;  so  that  the  vast  host  in  the  rear  were  quickly  to 
be  seen  trampling  one  another  down,  in  their  eflforts 
to  get  through  the  difficult  ground  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy.  Darius  was  himself  not  merely  the 
centre  of  union  for  all  the  miscellaneous  contingents 
composing  the  army,  but  also  the  sole  commander  ; 
so  that  after  his  flight  there  was  no  one  left  to  give 
any  general  order. 

became  wounded  and  unmanageable^  so  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  over- 
turning it.  Chares  even  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  Alexander  had 
come  into  personal  conflict  with  Darius,  from  whom  he  had  received 
his  wound  in  the  thigh  (Plutarch,  Alex.  20).  Plutarch  had  seen  the 
letter  addressed  by  Alexander  to  Antipater,  simply  intimating  that  he 
had  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  thigh. 

In  respect  to  this  point,  as  to  so  many  others,  Diodoms  and  Curtius 
have  copied  the  same  authority. 

Kallisthenes  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  22)  stated  that  Alexander  had  laid  his 
plan  of  attack  with  a  view  to  bear  upon  the  person  of  Darius,  which  is 
not  improbable  (compare  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8, 22),  and  was  in  fiact  real- 
ized, since  the  first  successful  charge  of  the  Macedonians  came  so  near 
to  Darius  as  to  alarm  him  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person.  To  the 
question  put  by  Polybius — How  did  Alexander  know  in  what  part  of 
the  army  Darius  was? — we  may  reply,  that  the  chariot  and  person  of 
Darius  would  doubtless  be  conspicuous :  mereover,  the  Persian  kings 
were  habitually  in  the  centre — and  Cyrus  the  younger,  at  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa,  directed  the  attack  to  be  made  exactly  against  the  person  of 
his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Artaxerxes  assumed  to  himself  the 
honour  of  having  slain  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  to  death  those 
who  had  really  done  the  deed,  because  they  boasted  of  it  (Plutarch, 
Artax.  16). 


CsAF.  XCin.]  BATTLE  OF  ISSUS.  Id5 

This  great  battle — we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  AUnnand 
which  ought  to  have  been  a  great  battle — was  thus  a^httf  ^ 
lost, — ^through  the  giving  way  of  the  Asiatic  hoplites  SfeHf 
on  the  Persian  left,  and  the  immediate  flight  of  Da-  ^?®  ^*'" 
rios,  — within  a  few  minutes  after  its  commencement. 
But  the  centre  and  right  of  the  Persians,  not  yet 
apprised  of  these  misfortunes,  behaved  with  gal- 
lantry. When  Alexander  made  his  rapid  dash  for- 
ward with  the  right,  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand, the  phalanx  in  his  left  centre  (which  was 
under  Kraterus  and  Parmenio)  either  did  not  receive 
the  same  accelerating  order,  or  found  itself  both 
retarded  and  disordered  by  greater  steepness  in  the 
banks  of  the  Pinarus.  Here  it  was  charged  by  the 
Grecian  mercenaries,  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian 
service.  The  combat  which  took  place  was  obsti- 
nate, and  the  Macedonian  loss  not  inconsiderable ; 
the  general  of  division,  Ptolemy  son  of  Seleukus, 
with  120  of  the  front  rank  men  or  choice  pha- 
langites, being  slain.  But  presently  Alexander, 
having  completed  the  rout  on  the  enemies'  left, 
brought  back  his  victorious  troops  from  the  pur- 
suit, attacked  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  flank, 
and  gave  decisive  superiority  to  their  enemies. 
These  Grecian  mercenaries  were  beaten  and  forced 
to  retire.  On  finding  that  Darius  himself  had  fled, 
they  got  away  from  the  field  as  well  as  they  could, 
yet  seemingly  in  good  order.  There  is  even  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  part  of  them  forced  their  way  up 
the  mountains  or  through  the  Macedonian  line,  and 
made  their  escape  southward  ^ 

'  This  is  the  tapposition  of  Mr.  Williami,  and  it  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable, though  Mr.  Ainsworth  calls  it  in  question,  in  consequenee  of  the 
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Meanwhile  on  the  Persian  right,  towards  the  sea, 

the  heavy-armed  Persian  cavahry  had  shown  much 

bravery.    They  were  bold  enough  to  cross  the  Pi- 

narus^  and  vigorously  to  charge  the  Thessalians; 

with  whom  they  maintained  a  close  contest,  until 

the  news  spread  that  Darius  had  disappeared,  and 

that  the  left  of  the  army  was  routed.    They  then 

turned  their  backs  and  fled,   sustaining  terrible 

damage  from  their  enemies  in  the  retreat.     Of 

the  Kardakes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Grecian 

hoplites  in  the  Persian  -Une,  we  hear  nothing,  nor 

of  the  Macedonian  infantry  opposed  to  them.     Per* 

haps  these  Kardakes  came  little  into  action,  since 

the  cavalry  on  their  part  of  the  field  were  so  severely 

engaged.    At  any  rate  they  took  part  in  the  general 

flight  of  the  Persians,  as  soon  as  Darius  was  known 

to  have  left  the  field^. 

vigoroui         The  rout  of  the  Persians  being  completed,  Alex- 

ftnictiTe      ander  began  a  vigorous  pursuit.    The  destruction 

AiManto    and  slaughter  of  the  fugitives  were  prodigious. 

--capture    ^Q^idg^  gQ  small  a  breadth  of  practicable  ground, 

mother  and  narrowcd  somctimcs  into  a  defile  and  broken  by 

wife  of  -^ 

nariuf       frequent  watercourses,  their  vast  numbers  found 


difficulties  of  the  ground  southward  of  MyriandruB  towards  the 
[See  Mr.  Ainsworth's  Essay  on  the  Cilidan  and  Syrian  Gates,  Journal 
of  the  Geograph.  Society,  1838,  p.  194.]  These  Greeks,  heing  merely 
fugitives  with  arms  in  their  hands — ^with  neither  cavalry  nor  baggage- 
could  make  their  way  over  very  difficult  ground. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  11, 3 ;  Curtius,  iiL  11, 13.  Kallisthenes  stated  the  same 
thing  as  Arrian — that  this  Persian  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Pinarus,  and 
charged  the  Thessalians  with  bravery.  Polybius  censures  him  for  it,  as 
if  he  had  affirmed  something  fidse  and  absurd  (xii.  18).  This  shows 
that  the  criticisms  of  Polybius  are  not  to  be  a^ccepted  without  reserve. 
He  reasons  as  if  the  Macedonian  phalanx  ccfiUd  not  cross  the 
— converting  a  difficulty  into  an  impossibihty  (xii.  22). 

^  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Curtius,  iii.  11. 
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no  room,  and  trod  one  another  down.  As  many 
perished  in  this  way  as  by  the  sword  of  the  con- 
querors ;  insomuch  that  Ptolemy  (afterwards  king 
of  Egypt^  the  companion  and  historian  of  Alexan- 
der) recounts  that  he  himself  in  the  pursuit  came 
to  a  ravine  choked  up  with  dead  bodies,  of  which 
he  made  a  bridge  to  pass  over  it\  The  pursuit 
was  continued  as  long  as  the  light  of  a  Novem* 
ber  day  allowed;  but  the  battle  had  not  begun 
till  a  late  hour.  The  camp  of  Darius  was  taken, 
together  with  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his 
infant  son,  and  two  daughters.  His  chariot,  his 
shield,  and  his  bow  also  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  a  sum  of  3000  talents  in  money 
was  found,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been 
sent  to  Damascus.  The  total  loss  of  the  Persians 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  horse  and 
100,000  foot ;  among  the  slain  moreover  were  se- 
veral eminent  Persian  grandees, — Arsames,  Rheo- 
mithres,  and  Atizyes,  who  had  commanded  at  the 
Granikos — Sabakes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  Of  the 
Macedonians  we  are  told  that  300  foot  and  150 
horse  were  killed.  Alexander  himself  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  sword  ^ 

The  mother,  wife,  and  family  of  Darius,  who  courteous 
became  captives,  were  treated  by  Alexander's  order  IhT!^/  **' 
with  the  utmost  consideration  and  respect.     When  p^^ew 
Alexander  returned  at  night  from  the  pursuit,  he  ll^^^^' 
found  the  Persian  regal  tent  reserved  and  prepared 

^  Airiaa^iL  11,  11 ;  Kallisthenea  ap.  Pc^yb.  zii.  20. 

'  Aman,  iL  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  36.  Cuitius  (iii.  11, 27)  says  that  the 
Haeedoniana  lost  thirty-two  foot  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse, 
killed ;  with  504  men  wounded ;— Justin  states,  130  foot,  and  150  horse 
(xi.  9). 
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for  him.  In  an  inner  compartment  of  it  he  heard 
the  tears  and  waitings  of  women.  He  was  informed 
that  the  mourners  were  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Darius,  who  had  learnt  that  the  bow  and  shield  of 
Darius  had  been  taken,  and  were  giving  loose  to 
their  grief  under  the  belief  that  Darius  himself  was 
killed.  Alexander  immediately  sent  Leonnatus  to 
assure  them  that  Darius  was  still  living,  and  to 
promise  further  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  pre- 
serve the  regal  title  and  state — his  war  against 
Darius  being  undertaken  not  from  any  feelings  of 
hatred,  but  as  a  fair  contest  for  the  empire  of  Asia^ 
Besides  this  anecdote,  which  depends  on  good  au- 
thority, many  others,  uncertified  or  untrue,  were 
recounted  about  his  kind  behaviour  to  these  prin- 
cesses; and  Alexander  himself,  shortly  after  the 
battle,  seems  to  have  heard  fictions  about  it,  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  contradict  in  a  letter. 
It  is  certain  (from  the  extract  now  remaining  of 
this  letter)  that  he  never  saw,  nor  ever  entertained 
the  idea  of  seeing,  the  captive  wife  of  Darius,  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Asia ;  moreover 
he  even  declined  to  hear  encomiums  upon  her 
beauty  *. 
Complete  How  this  vast  host  of  fugitives  got  out  of  the 
of  uTJ^Per-  narrow  limits  of  Kilikia,  or  how  many  of  them 
-SariS"  quitted  that  country  by  the  same  pass  over  Mount 
recrMtet  A  man  US  as  that  by  which  they  had  entered  it — 
phrates—    we  cauuot  makcout.  It  is  probable  that  many,  and 

escape  of 

Mme  Perao-       i  Arrian,  ii.  12, 8 — ^fipom  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulos.   Compare  Diodor. 

roerce-  ^^^*  ^^>  Curtius,  iii.  119  24;  iii.  12, 17* 

naritt.  '  Plutarch,  Alex.  22.  iy»  yap  (Alexander)  ovx  Sri  ic»paK»s  hp  €v/>c* 

0€iriv  r^v  ^aptUnt  yvvaiKa  fj  fitpovktvfiofos  Idfiv,  dXX*  ovdc  r«*y  Xry«W«ftv 
trcpl  Tfjs  fVfjLOp<f)ias  avnjs  npo<rd(d(yti(vos  rhv  \6yop. 
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Darius  lumself  amcHig  the  number,  made  their 
escape  across  the  mountain  by  various  subordinate 
roads  and  by-paths;  which,  though  unfit  for  a 
regular  army  with  baggage,  would  be  found  a  wel- 
come resource  by  scattered  companies.  Darius 
managed  to  get  together  4000  of  the  fugitives,  with 
whom  he  hastened  to  Thapsakus,  and  there  re- 
crossed  the  Euphrates.  The  only  remnant  of  force, 
still  in  a  position  of  defence  after  the  battle,  con- 
sisted of  8000  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  under 
Amyntas  and  Thym6de8.  These  men,  fighting  their 
way  out  of  Kilikia  (seemingly  towards  the  south,  by 
or  near  Myriandrus),  marched  to  Tripolis  on  the 
coast  of  Phenicia,  where  they  still  found  the  same 
vessels  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  brought 
from  the  armament  of  Lesbos.  Seizing  sufficient 
means  of  transport,  and  destroying  the  rest  to  pre- 
vent pursuit,  they  immediately  crossed  over  to  Cy- 
prus, and  from  thence  to  Egypt ^  With  this  single 
exception,  the  enormous  Persian  host  disappears 
with  the  battle  of  Issus.  We  hear  of  no  attempt  to 
rally  or  re-form,  nor  of  any  fresh  Persian  force 
afoot  until  two  years  afterwards.  The  booty  ac- 
quired by  the  victors  was  immense,  not  merely  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  captives  for  the  slave- 
merchant.  On  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  Alexander 
offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  with 
three  altars  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  buried  the  dead,  consoled 

^  Arrian,  iL  13, 2>  3 ;  Diodor.  xviL  48.  Curtius  says  that  these  Greeks 
got  away  by  by-paths  across  the  mountaiiis  (Amanus) — which  may  be 
true  (Curtius,  iii.  11,  19). 
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the  wounded)  and  rewarded  or  complimented  all 
who  had  diBtinguished  themselres^ 
Prodigioui  No  victory  recorded  in  history  was  ever  more 
duced  b^  complete  in  itself,  or  more  far-stretching  in  its  con- 
on^^  sequences,  than  that  of  Issus.  Not  only  was  the 
Persian  force  destroyed  or  dispersed,  but  the  efforts 
of  Darius  for  recovery  were  paralysed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  his  family.  Portions  of  the  dissipated  army 
of  Issus  may  be  traced,  re-appearing  in  different 
places  for  operations  of  detail,  but  we  shall  find  no 
farther  resistance  to  Alexander,  during  almost  two 
years,  except  from  the  brave  freemen  of  two  fortified 
cities.  Everywhere  an  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
admiration  and  terror  was  spread  abroad,  towards 
the  force,  skill,  or  good  fortune  of  Alexander,  by 
whichever  name  it  might  be  called — together  with 
contempt  for  the  real  value  of  a  Persian  army,  in 
spite  of  so  much  imposing  pomp  and  numerical  show ; 
a  contempt,  not  new  to  intelligent  Greeks,  but  now 
communicated  even  to  vulgar  minds  by  the  recent 
unparalleled  catastrophe.  Both  as  general  and  as 
soldier,  indeed,  the  consummate  excellence  of  Alex^^ 
ander  stood  conspicuous,  not  less  than  the  signal 
deficiency  of  Darius.  Hie  fault  in  the  latter,  upon 
which  most  remark  is  usually  made,  was,  that  of 
fighting  the  battle,  not  in  an  open  plain,  but  in  a 
narrow  valley,  whereby  his  superiority  of  number 
was  rendered  unprofitable.    But  this  (as  1  have 

'  Arrian,  iL  12,  1 ;  GurtiuB,  iii.  12, 27;  Diodor.  xvii.  40.  The  "  Ane 
Alezandri,  in  radicibiu  Amani/'  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  («d  FamiL 
XV.  4).  When  commanding  in  Kilikia^  he  encamped  there  with  hit 
army  four  days. 
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already  observed)  was  only  one  among  many  mis- 
takes, and  by  no  means  the  most  serious.  The 
remit  would  have  been  the  same,  had  the  battle 
been  foii^t  in  the  plains  to  the  eastward  of  Mount 
Amanus.  Superior  numbers  are  of  little  avail  on 
any  ground,  unless  there  be  a  general  who  knows 
how  to  make  use  of  them ;  unless  they  be  distri- 
buted into  separate  divisions  ready  to  combine  for 
offensive  action  on  many  points  at  once,  or  at  any 
rate  to  lend  support  to  each  other  in  defence,  so 
that  a  defeat  of  one  fraction  is  not  a  defeat  of  the 
whole.  The  faith  of  Darius  in  simple  multitude 
was  altogether  blind  and  childish ' ;  nay,  that  feith, 
though  overweening  beforehand,  disappeared  at 
once  when  he  found  his  enemies  did  not  run  away, 
but  feced  him  boldly — as  was  seen  by  his  attitude 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  where  he  stood  to  be 
attacked  instead  of  ^cecuting  his  threat  of  treading 
down  the  handful  opposed  to  him^.  But  it  was  not 
merely  as  a  general,  that  Darius  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  loss  of  the  battle  certain. 
Had  his  dispositions  been  ever  so  skilful,  his  per- 
sonal cowardice,  in  quitting  the  field  and  thinking 
only  of  bis  own  safety,  would  have  sufficed  to  nul- 
lify their  effect^.    Though  the  Persian  grandees  are 

^  See  this  hiih  pat  forward  in  the  ipeecfa  of  Xerxes — Herodot. 
▼iL  48  :  compare  the  speech  of  Achaemenes,  vii.  236. 

'  Arrian,  iL  10,  2.  ical  ravrff  &g  d^Xor  eyeycro  (Darius)  rots  d/Kf^ 
'AXifawdpop  rj  yi^n  d^^vXo/Kcvof  (a  remarkable  expression  borrowed 
from  Thucydides,  ir.  34).  Compare  Arrian>  ii.  6, 7* 

'  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Cyrus  the  younger  was 
asked  by  some  of  the  Grecian  officers,  whether  he  thought  that  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  (who  had  as  yet  made  no  resistance)  would  fights— 
"  To  be  sure  he  will  (was  the  reply) ;  if  he  is  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Parysatis,  and  my  brother,  I  shall  not  obtain  the  crown  without  fight* 
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generally  conspicuous  for  personal  courage,  yet 
we  shall  find  Darius  hereafter  again  exhibiting  the 
like  melancholy  timidity,  and  the  like  incompe- 
tence for  using  numbers  with  efiect,  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  though  fought  in  a  spacious  plain  chosen 
by  himself. 
B.C.  833,         Happy  was  it  for  Memnon,  that  he  did  not  live 
EffedL        ^^  ^^^  ^^^  renunciation  of  his  schemes,  and  the  ruin 
^^nGrrce     ^^^sequcut  upou   it  I     The  fleet   in  the  iEgean, 
by  the        which  had  been  transferred  at  his  death  to  Pharna- 
I8SU8.  Anti-  bazas,  though  weakened  by  the  loss  of  those  mer- 
^ilTtro-     cenaries  whom  Darius  had  recalled  to  Issus,  and 
i*rMhed.      disheartened  by  a  serious  defeat  which  the  Persian 
Orontobates  had  received  from  the  Macedonians  in 
Karia\  was  nevertheless  not  inactive  in  trying  to 
organize    an    anti-Macedonian    manifestation    in 
Greece.     While  Pharnabazus  was  at  the  island  of 
Siphnos  with  his  100  triremes,  he  was  visited  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agis,  who  pressed  him  to 
embark  for  Peloponnesus  as  large  a  force  as  he 
could  spare,  to  second  a  movement  projected  by 
the  Spartans.     But  such  aggressive  plans  were  at 
once  crushed  by  the  terror-striking  news  of  the 
battle  of  Issus.   Apprehending  a  revolt  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  as  the  result  of  this  news,  Pharnabazus 
immediately  sailed  thither  with  a  large  detachment. 
Agis,  obtaining  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy  of 
thirty  talents  and  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  was 
obliged  to  renounce  his  projects  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  to  content  himself  with  directing  some  opera- 
tions in  Krete,  to  be  conducted  by  his  brother 

iug ! "    Personal  cowardice^  in  a  king  of  Persia  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
seemed  inoonceivable  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  7, 9).  '  Arrian,ii.  5, 8. 
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Agesilaos ;  while  he  himself  remained  among  the 
idands,  and  ultimately  accompanied  the  Persian 
Aatophradates  to  Halikamas8U8^  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  afterwards  went  to  conduct  the 
operations  in  Krete,  and  that  he  had  considerable 
success  in  that  island,  bringing  several  Kretan  towns 
to  join  the  Persians^.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
victory  of  Issus  overawed  all  free  spirit  throughout 
Greece,  and  formed  a  guarantee  to  Alexander  for  at 
least  a  temporary  quiescence^  The  philo-Macedo- 
nian  synod,  assembled  at  Corinth  during  the  period 
of  the  Isthmian  festival,  manifested  their  joy  by 
sending  to  him  an  embassy  of  congratulation  and 
a  wreath  of  gold^. 

With  little  delay  after  his  victory,  Alexander  b.c.  S33, 
marched  through    Roele  Syria  to  the  Phenician  Z^^^''    . 

^  "^  Capture  of 

coast,  detaching  Parmenio  in  his  way  to  attack  DamMcm 
Damascus,  whither  Darius,  before  the  battle,  had  JdiJiuJ^ 
sent  most  part  of  his  treasure  with  many  con-  dantr^* 
fidential  officers,  Persian  women  of  rank,  and  en-  JlJJ^^fj. 
voys.    Though  the  place  might  have  held  out  a 
considerable  siege,  it  was  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance by  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  the  go- 
vernor;  who  made  a  feint  of  trying  to  convey 
away  the  treasure,  but  took  care  that  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy\    There  was  captured 


'  Arrifln,  ii.  13,  4-8.  •  Diodor.  xvii.  48. 

'  Diodor.  xrii.  48 ;  Curtius,  It.  5, 11.  Cnitiiis  seems  to  mention  this 
Tote  later,  but  it  must  evidently  haye  been  passed  at  the  first  Isthmian 
fesdral  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 

*  Airian,  ii.  11, 13 ;  Curtius,  iii.  13.  The  words  of  Arrian  (ii.  15, 1) — 
oinV«  KoiuaawTa  h  Aofuuricdy^confirm  the  statement  of  Curtius,  that 
this  treasure  was  captured  by  Parmenio,  not  in  the  town,  but  in  the 
bands  of  fugitives  who  were  conveying  it  away  from  the  town. 
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a  large  treasure — with  a  prodigious  number  and 
variety  of  attendants  and  ministers  of  luxury,  be* 
longing  to  the  court  and  the  grandees  ^  Moreover 
the  prisoners  made  were  so  numerous,  that  most  of 
the  great  Persian  families  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
some  relative,  male  or  female.  There  were  among 
them  the  widow  and  daughters  of  king  Ochus,  the 
predecessor  of  Darius — the  daughter  of  Darius's 
brother  Oxathres — the  wives  of  Artabazus,  and 
of  Phamabazus — the  three  daughters  of  Mentor, 
and  BarsinS,  widow  of  the  deceased  Memnon  with 
her  child,  sent  up  by  Memnon  to  serve  as  an  host- 
age for  his  fidelity.  There  were  also  several  eminent 
Grecian  exiles,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian  and  Athe- 
nian, who  had  fled  to  Darius,  and  whom  he  had 
thought  fit  to  send  to  Damascus,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  use  their  pikes  with  the  army  at  Issus.  The 
Theban  and  Athenian  exiles  were  at  once  released 
by  Alexander;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the 
time  put  under  arrest,  but  not  detained  long.  Among 
the  Athenian  exiles  was  a  person  of  noble  name  and 
parentage — Iphikrates,  son  of  the  great  Athenian 
officer  of  that  name^.  The  captive  Iphikrates  not 
only  received  his  liberty,  but  was  induced  by 
courteous  and  honourable  treatment  to  remain  with 
Alexander.  He  died  however  shortly  afterwards 
from  sickness,  and  his  ashes  were  then  collected,  by 

*  A  fragment  of  the  letter  from  Pannenio  to  Alexander  ia  pre- 
werred,  giying  a  detailed  list  of  the  articles  of  booty  (Athenseus,  xiii. 
p.  607). 

'  Aman>  ii.  15,  5 ;  Curtins»  iii.  13, 13-16.  There  is  some  discre- 
pancy between  the  two  (compare  Aman,  iiL  24,  7)  as  to  the  names  of 
the  Lacedtmoalan  envoys. 
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order  of  Alexander,  to  be  sent  to  his  family  at 
Athens. 

I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  volume'  that  Captare 
the  elder  Iphikrates  had  been  adopted  by  Alexander's  ment  of  oie 
grandfather  into  the  regal  family  of  Macedonia,  as  fpuTra^ 
the  savionr  of  their  throne :  probably  this  was  the  ^^J^^ 
circamstance  which  determined  the  superior  favour  g^^'^  ®^ 
shown  to  the  son,  rather  than  any  sentiment  either  and  Mace- 
towards  Athens  or  towards  the  military  genius  of   ^'"''^ 
the  father.     The  difference  of  position,  between 
Iphikrates  the  father  and  Iphikrates  the  son,  is  one 
among  the  painful  evidences  of  the  downward  march 
of  Hellenism :  the  father,  a  distinguished  officer 
moving  amidst  a  circle  of  freemen,  sustaining  by 
arms  the  security  and  dignity  of  his  own  fellow- 
dtizens,  and  even  interfering  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Macedonian  regal  family ;  the  son^  condemned  to 
witness  the  degradation  of  his  native  city  by  Mace- 
donian arms,  and  deprived  of  all  other  means  of 
reviving  or  rescuing  her,  except  such  as  could  be 
found  in  the  service  of  an  Oriental  prince,  whose 
stupidity  and  cowardice  threw  away  at  once  his  own 
security  and  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

Master  of  Damascus  and  of  Kcele- Syria,  Alex**  b.c.  333- 
ander  advanced  onward  to  Phenicia.    The  first  Phe-  [^^'"'T'' 

Alexander 

nician  town  which  he  approached  was  Marathus,  on  >°  Phenido. 
the  mainland  opposite  the  islet  of  Aradus,  forming,  Bybius»' and 
along  with  that  islet  and  some  other  neighbouring  iM^^Set 
towns,  the  domain  of  the  Aradian  prince  Gerostratus.  ^  ^^^ 

>  See  above,  in  this  History,  Vol  IX.  Ch.  Izzvii.  p.  146;  YoL  X. 
Ch.  Ixzix.  p.  343 ;  and  Machines,  Pals.  Leg.  p.  263.  e.  13. 

Alexander  himself  had  consented  to  be  adopted  by  Ada  princess  of 
Ksria  as  her  son  (Anrian,  i.  23»  12). 
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That  prince  was  himself  now  serving  with  his  naval 
contingent  among  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  iEgean ; 
but  his  son  Strato,  acting  as  viceroy  at  home,  des- 
patched to  Alexander  his  homage  with  a  golden 
wreath,  and  made  over  to  him  at  once  Aradus  with 
the  neighbouring  towns  included  in  its  domain.  The 
example  of  Strato  was  followed,  first  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Byblus,  the  next  Phenician  city  in  a 
southerly  direction  ;  next,  by  the  great  city  of  Sidon, 
the  queen  and  parent  of  all  Phenician  prosperity. 
The  Sidonians  even  sent  envoys  to  meet  him  and 
invite  his  approach  \  Their  sentiments  were  un- 
favourable to  the  Persians,  from  remembrance  of 
the  bloody  and  perfidious  proceedings  which  (about 
eighteen  years  before)  had  marked  the  recapture  of 
their  city  by  the  armies  of  Ochus^.  Nevertheless, 
the  naval  contingents  both  of  Byblus  and  of  Sidon 
(as  well  as  that  of  Aradus),  were  at  this  moment 
sailing  in  the  JBgean  with  the  Persian  admiral 
Autophradates,  and  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
his  entire  fleet  ^. 
Lcttei  of  While  Alexander  was  still  at  Marathus,  however, 
soliciting  previous  to  his  onward  march,  he  received  both 
d^r^e^tu.  envoys  and  a  letter  from  Darius,  asking  for  the 
I^ra!p-  restitution  of  his  mother,  wife,  and  children — and 
u^^ht  tendering  friendship  and  alliance,  as  from  one  king 
reply  of  to  auothcr.  Darius  farther  attempted  to  show,  that 
the  Macedonian  Philip  had  begun  the  wrong  against 
Persia — that  Alexander  had  continued  it — and  that 
he  himself  (Darius)  had  acted  merely  in  self-defence. 
In  reply,  Alexander  wrote  a  letter,  wherein  he  set 

* 

>  Arhan^  ii.  14,  11;  ii.  15,  8.  '  Diodor.  xvi.  45. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  15,  8;  ii.  20,  1.    Gurtius,  iv.  1, 6-16. 


Alexander. 
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forth  his  own  case  against  Darius,  proclaiming  him- 
self the  appointed  leader  of  the  Greeks,  to  avenge 
the  ancient  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  He  then 
alleged  various  complaints  against  Darius,  whom  he 
accused  of  having  instigated  the  assassination  of 
Philip  as  well  as  the  hostilities  of  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian cities  in  Greece.  **  Now  (continued  he),  by  the 
grace  of  the  Gods,  I  have  been  victorious,  first  over 
your  satraps,  next  over  yourself.  I  have  taken  care 
of  all  who  submit  to  roe,  and  made  them  satisfied 
with  their  lot.  Come  yourself  to  me  also,  as  to  the 
master  of  all  Asia.  Come  without  fear  of  suffering 
harm  ;  ask  me,  and  you  shall  receive  back  your 
mother  and  wife,  and  anything  else  which  you 
please.  When  next  you  write  to  me,  however, 
address  me  not  as  an  equal,  but  as  lord  of  Asia  and 
of  all  that  belongs  to  you ;  otherwise  I  shall  deal 
with  you  as  a  wrong-doer.  If  you  intend  to  contest 
the  kingdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for  it,  and  do 
not  run  away.  I  shaQ  march  forward  against  you, 
wherever  you  may  be^" 

This  memorable  correspondence,  which  led  to 
no  result,  is  of  importance  only  as  it  marks  the 
character  of  Alexander,  with  whom  fighting  and 
conquering  were  both  the  business  and  the  luxury  of 
life,  and  to  whom  all  assumption  of  equality  and 
independence  with  himself,  even  on  the  part  of  other 
kings — every  thing  short  of  submission  and  obe- 
dience— appeared  in  the  light  of  wrong  and  insult 

>  kmBn,  ii.  14 ;  Curtius^  iv.  i.  10 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  39.  I  give  the  sub- 
stance of  this  correspondence  from  Arrian.  Both  Curtius  and  Diodorus 
represent  Darius  as  offering  great  sums  of  money  and  large  cessions  of 
territory,  in  exchange  for  the  restitution  of  the  captives.  Arrian  says 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

VOL.  XII.  N 
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to  be  avenged.  The  recital  of  comparative  injuries, 
on  each  side,  was  mere  unmeaning  pretence.  The 
real  and.  only  question  was  (as  Alexander  himself 
had  put  it  in  his  message  to  the  captive  Sisygambis^ 
which  of  the  two  should  be  master  of  Asia. 
Importance  Thc  dccisiou  of  this  qucstion,  already  sufficiently 
voluntary  advauccd  ou  thc  morrow  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
of  th?Phe.  was  placed  almost  beyond  doubt  by  the  rapid  and 
tiwns  to  unopposed  successes  of  Alexander  among  most  of 
Alexander,  j-jj^  pheuiciau  citics.  The  last  hopes  of  Persia  now 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  sentiments  of  these  Pheni- 
cians.  The  greater  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the 
-^gean  was  composed  of  Phenician  triremes,  partly 
from  the  coast  of  Syria,  partly  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  If  the  Phenician  towns  made  submission 
to  Alexander,  it  was  certain  that  their  ships  and  sea- 
men would  either  return  home  spontaneously  or  be 
recalled ;  thus  depriving  the  Persian  quiver  of  its 
best  remaining  arrow.  But  if  the  Phenician  towns 
held  out  resolutely  against  him,  one  and  all,  so  as 
to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  besieging  them  in 
succession — each  lending  aid  to  the  rest  by  sea,  with 
superiority  of  naval  force,  and  more  than  one  of 
them  being  situated  upon  islets — the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  would  have  been  so  multiplied,  that  even 
Alexander's  energy  and  ability  might  hardly  have 
proved  sufficient  for  them :  at  any  rate,  he  would 
have  had  hard  work  before  him  for  perhaps  two 
years,  opening  the  door  to  many  new  accidents  and 
efforts.  It  was  therefore  a  signal  good  fortune  to 
Alexander  when  the  prince  of  the  islet  of  Aradus 
spontaneously  surrendered  to  him  that  difficult  city, 

*  Arrian,  ii.  12,  9. 
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and  when  the  example  was  followed  by  the  still 
greater  city  of  Sidoo,  The  Phenicians,  taking  them 
generally,  had  no  positive  tie  to  the  Persians; 
neither  had  they  much  confederate  attachment  one 
towards  the  other,  although  as  separate  communities 
they  were  brave  and  enterprising.  Among  the 
Sidonians,  there  was  even  a  prevalent  feeling  of 
aversion  to  the  Persians^  from  the  cause  above 
mentioned.  Hence  the  prince  of  Aradus,  upon 
whom  Alexander's  march  first  came,  had  little  cer- 
tainty of  aid  from  his  neighbours,  if  he  resolved  to 
hold  out;  and  still  less  disposition  to  hold  out 
single-handed,  after  the  battle  of  Issus  had  pro^ 
claimed  the  irresistible  force  of  Alexander  not  less 
than  the  impotence  of  Persia.  One  after  another, 
all  these  important  Phenician  seaports,  except  Tyre, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  without  striking  a 
blow.  At  Sidon,  the  reigning  prince  Strato,  reputed 
as  philo-Persian,  was  deposed,  and  a  person  named 
Abdalonymus— of  the  reigning  family,  yet  poor  in 
circumstances — was  appointed  in  his  room\ 

With  his  usual  rapidity,  Alexander  marched  on-  Aieiander 
ward  towards  Tyre ;  the  most  powerful  among  the  befoi^xyre 
Phenician  cities,  though   apparently  less  ancient  ^[he'iyV* 
than  Sidon.    Even  on  the  march,  he  was  met  by  a  "'"• '; 

'  *  surrender, 

deputation  from  Tyre,  composed  of  the  most  emi^  i^^  "^^ 

•        !  •  jijit         1  i«t        without  a 

nent  men  in  the  city,  and  beaded  by  the  son  of  the  point  re. 
Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus,  who  was  himself  absent  dltermuies 
commanding  the  Tyrian  contingent  in  the  Persian  Ihe^dtyf 
fleet.  These  men  brought  large  presents  and  supplies 

>  Curtiiu,  iv.  \y  20-25;  Justin,  xi  10.  Diodonu  (zviL  47)  tells  the 
story  M  if  it  bad  occurred  at  Tyre,  and  not  at  Sidon ;  which  is  highly 
improbable. 

N  2 
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for  the  Macedonian  army,  together  with  a  golden 
wreath  of  honour  ;  announcing  formally  that  the 
Tyrians  were  prepared  to  do  whatever  Alexander 
commanded  \  In  reply,  he  commended  the  dis- 
positions of  the  city,  accepted  the  presents,  and 
desired  the  deputation  to  communicate  at  home, 
that  he  wished  to  enter  Tyre  and  offer  sacrifice  to 
Herakles.  The  Phenician  God  Melkart  was  sup- 
posed identical  with  the  Grecian  Herakles,  and  was 
thus  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  His  temple 
at  Tyre  was  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity  ;  more- 
over the  injunction,  to  sacrifice  there,  is  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Alexander  in  an  oracle^.  The 
Tyrians  at  home,  after  deliberating  on  this  message, 
sent  out  an  answer  declining  to  comply,  and  intima- 
ting that  they  would  not  admit  within  their  walls 
either  Macedonians  or  Persians ;  but  that  as  to  all 
other  points,  they  would  obey  Alexander's  orders^. 
They  added  that  his  wish  to  sacrifice  to  Herakles 
might  be  accomplished  without  entering  their  city, 
since  there  was  in  Palaetyrus  (on  the  mainland  over 
against  the  islet  of  Tyre,  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  narrow  strait)  a  temple  of  that  God  yet  more 
ancient  and  venerable  than  their  own^.     Incensed 

*  Anian,  ii.  \5,  9.  i>s  tyvaK&rfov  Tvpiap  irpda'<r€ip,  6,Tt  hif  eirayytXjj 
*AXe(aydpor.    Compare  Curtius,  iv.  2,  3. 

'  Curtius  {ut  suprh)  adds  these  motiyes  :  Arrian  inserts  nothing  be- 
yond the  simple  request.  The  statement  of  Curtius  represents  what  ia 
likely  to  haTe  been  the  real  fiact  and  the  real  feeling  of  Alexander. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Curtius  overloads  his  narrative  with  rheto- 
rical and  dramatic  amplification ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  Arrian  falls 
into  the  opposite  extreme — squeezing  out  his  narrative  until  little  ia 
left  beyond  the  dry  skeleton. 

'  Arrian>  ii.  16,  II. 

*  Curtius,  iv.  2, 4 ;  Justin,  id,  10.  This  item,  both  prudent  and  pro- 
bable,  in  the  reply  of  the  Tyrians,  is  not  noticed  by  Arrian. 
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at  this  qaalified  adhesion,  in  which  he  took  note 
only  of  the  point  refused, — Alexander  dismissed  the 
envoys  with  angry  menaces,  and  immediately  re- 
solved on  taking  Tyre  by  force '. 

Those  who  (like  Diodorus)  treat  such  refusal  on  Bzorbitant 
the  part  of  the  Tyrians  as  foolish  wilfulness^,  have  and  con."' 
not  folly  considered  how  much  the  demand  included.  Aicwnder. 
When  Alexander  made  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  he  marched  to  her  temple  with  his 
whole  force  armed  and  in  battle  array^.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  his  sacrifice  at  Tyre  to  Herakles — his 
ancestral  Hero,  whose  especial  attribute  was  force — 
would  have  been  celebrated  with  an  array  equally 
formidable,  as  in  fact  it  was,  aSiev  the  town  had 
been  taken  ^.  The  Tyrians  were  thus  required  to 
admit  within  their  walls  an  irresistible  military  force; 
which  might  indeed  be  withdrawn  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed,  but  which  might  also  remain,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  permanent  garrison  of  an  almost 
impregnable  position.  They  had  not  endured  such 
treatment  from  Persia,  nor  were  they  disposed  to 
endure  it  from  a  new  master.  It  was  in  fact,  hazard- 
ing their  all ;  submitting  at  once  to  a  fate  which 
might  be  as  bad  as  could  befall  them  after  a  success- 
ful siege.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  Tyrians  promised  every  thing  short  of  sub- 
mission to  military  occupation,  we  see  that  Alex- 

1  Aman,  ii.  16,  11.  rovr  fitv  irpitrfim  frp6s  ^pyrfv  otria»  oTrttrtfi^^p, 
&c  Cintius,  iy.  2,  5.  "  Non  tenuit  iram,  cv^us  alioqui  poteni  non 
erit,"  &c. 

*  Diodonu,  xvii.  40.      Ol  dc  Tvptoi,  fiovXofUpov  rov  /SaccXcivr  r^ 
*HpaicXci  rf  TvpUf  Bvtrcu,  vpontrtcrrtpov  ^UKcoXvtrav  avrhv  Tfjs  ccr  r^v    , 
ir6Kuf  €t<r<$dov. 

'  Armn,  i.  18,  4,  *  Arrian,  ii.  24,  10. 
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ander,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  could  liave  obtained 
from  them  all  that  was  really  essential  to  his  purpose, 
without  the  necessity  of  besieging  the  town.  The 
great  value  of  the  Phenician  cities  consisted  in  their 
fleet,  which  now  acted  with  the  Persians,  and  gave 
to  them  the  command  of  the  sea\  Had  Alexander 
required  that  this  fleet  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Persians  and  placed  in  his  service,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  obtained  it  readily.  The 
Tyrians  had  no  motive  to  devote  themselves  for 
Persia,  nor  did  they  probably  (as  Arrian  supposes) 
attempt  to  trim  between  the  two  belligerents,  as  if 
the  contest  was  still  undecided*.  Yet  rather  than 
hand  over  their  city  to  the  chances  of  a  Macedonian 
soldiery,  they  resolved  to  brave  the  hazards  of  a 
siege.  The  pride  ot  Alexander,  impatient  of  opposi- 
tion even  to  his  most  extreme  demands,  prompted 
him  to  take  a  step  politically  unprofitable,  in  order 
to  make  display  of  his  power,  by  degrading  and 
crushing,  with  or  without  a  siege,  one  of  the  most 
ancieut,  spirited,  wealthy  and  intelligent  commu- 
nities of  the  ancient  world. 

Tyre  was  situated  on  an  islet  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  mainland" ;  the  channel  between  the  two 

>  Thk  is  tbe  view  expressed  by  Alexander  himself^  in  his  addresses  to 
the  army,  inviting  them  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  17, 
3-8). 

'  Arrian,  ii.  16, 12.  Curtius  says  (iv.  2, 2),  **  Tyros  fiicilius  societatem 
Aiexandri  acceptura  videbatur,  quam  imperium,*'  This  is  r^resenting 
the  pretensions  of  the  Tynans  as  gt«titer  than  the  fact  warrants.  They 
did  not  refuse  the  impefium  of  Alexander,  ^ough  they  declined  com- 
pliance with  one  extreme  demand. 

Ptolemy  I.  (son  of  Lagus)  afterwards  made  hims^  master  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  entering  the  town  on  the  Sabbath,  under  pretence  of  offering 
sacrifice  (Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  xii.  I). 

»  Curtius,  iv.  2,  7,  8.    The  site  of  Tyre  at  the  present  day  presents 
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being  shallow  towards  the  land,  but  reaching  a  Heprepares 
depth  of  eighteen  feet  in  the  part  adjoining  the  Tyre-- 
dty.     The  islet  was  completely  surrounded  by  pro*  ^"pw. 
digions  walls,  the  loftiest  portion  of  which,  on  the 
side  fronting  the  mainland,  reached  a  height  not 
less  than  150  feet,  with  corresponding  solidity  and 
base  ^.     Besides  these  external  fortifications,  there 
was  a  brave  and  numerous  population  within,  aided 
by  a  good  stock  of  arms,  machines,  ships,  provi- 
sions, and  other  things  essential  to  defence. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Ty-  chances  o. 
rians,  when  driven  to  their  last  resource,  entertained  !^hewl!^ 
hopes  of  holding  out  even  against  the  formidable  J^'^^"*** 
arm  of  Alexander ;  and  against  Alexander  as  he  ^^^ 
then  stood,  they  might  have  held  out  successfully ; 
for  he  had  as  yet  no  fleet,  and  they  could  defy 
any  attack  made  simply  from  land.  The  question 
turned  upon  the  Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  (the  Tyrian  among 
them)  in  the  JBgean  under  the  Persian  admiral. 
Alexander — master  as  he  was  of  Aradus,  Byblus, 
Sidon,  and  all  the  Phenician  cities  except  Tyre — 
calculated  that  the  seamen  belonging  to  these  cities 
would  folk>w  their  countrymen  at  home  and  bring 
away  their  ships  to  join  him.  He  hoped  also,  as 
the  victorious  potentate,  to  draw  to  himself  the 
wflling  adhesion  of  the  Cyprian  cities.  This  could 
hardly  have  flailed  to  happen,  if  he  had  treated  the 
Tyrians  with  decent  consideration ;  but  it  was  no 
longer  certain,  now  that  he  had  made  them  his 
enemies. 

What   passed   among  the   Persian  fleet  under 

Dothmg  in  tlie  least  conformable  to  the  description  of  Alexander's 

»  Arrian,ii.  18,3;  ii.21,4;  ii.22,8. 
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Autophradates  in  the  iEgean,  when  they  were 
informed,  first  that  Alexander  was  master  of  the 
other  Phenician  cities — next,  that  he  was  com- 
mencing the  siege  of  Tyre — ^we  know  very  imper- 
fectly. The  Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus  brought 
home  his  ships  for  the  defence  of  his  own  city ' ; 
the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  also  went  home,  no 
longer  serving  against  a  power  to  whom  their  own 
cities  had  submitted  ;  but  the  Cyprians  hesitated 
longer  before  they  declared  themselves.  If  Darius, 
or  even  Autophradates  without  Darius,  instead  of 
abandoning  Tyre  altogether  (as  they  actually  did), 
had  energetically  aided  the  resistance  which  it 
offered  to  Alexander,  as  the  interests  of  Persia  dic- 
tated— the  Cypriot  ships  might  not  improbably 
have  been  retained  on  that  side  in  the  struggle. 
Lastly^  the  Tyrians  might  indulge  a  hope,  that  their 
Phenician  brethren,  if  ready  to  serve  Alexander 
against  Persia,  would  be  nowise  hearty  as  his  instru- 
ments for  crushing  a  kindred  city.  These  con- 
tingences,  though  ultimately  they  all  turned  out  in 
favour  of  Alexander,  were  in  the  beginning  suffi* 
ciently  promising  to  justify  the  intrepid  resolution 
of  the  Tyrians ;  who  were  farther  encouraged  by 
promises  of  aid  from  the  powerful  fleets  of  their 
colony  Carthage.  To  that  city,  whose  deputies 
were  then  within  their  walls  for  some  religious 
solemnities,  they  sent  many  oT  their  wives  and 
children*. 

'  Azemilchus  was  with  Autophradates  when  Alexander  declared 
hostiUty  against  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  15,  10) ;  he  was  in  Tyre  when  it  was 
captured  (Arrian,  ii.  24,  8). 

'  Curtins,  iv.  *2, 10;  Arrian,  ii.  24,8;  Diodor.xvii.  40,  41.  Curtius 
(iv.  2,  15)  says  that  Alexander  sent  envoys  to  the  Tyrians  to  invite 
them  to  peace ;  that  the  Tyrians  not  only  refused  the  propositions,  but 
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Alexander  began  the  siege  of  Tyre  without  any  ^'"^^^'^ 
fleet ;  the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  not  having  moie  acroM 

-  ,  .      ^  -  ,.  ,    the  strait 

yet  come.  It  was  his  first  task  to  construct  a  sohd  between 
mole  two  hundred  feet  broad,  reaching  across  the  th^TLlirD. 
half  mile  of  channel  betweeil  the  mainland  and  the  proJ^Ti** 
islet.  He  pressed  into  his  service  labouring  hands  defeated, 
by  thousands  from  the  neighbourhood ;  he  had 
stones  in  abundance  from  Paisetyrus,  and  wood 
from  the  forests  in  Lebanon.  But  the  work,  though 
prosecuted  with  ardour  and  perseverance,  under 
pressing  instigations  from  Alexander,  was  tedious 
and  toilsome,  even  near  the  mainland,  where  the 
Tyrians  could  do  little  to  impede  it ;  and  became 
far  more  tedious  as  it  advanced  into  the  sea,  so  as 
to  be  exposed  to  their  obstruction,  as  well  as  to 
damage  from  winds  and  waves.  The  Tyrian  tri- 
remes and  small  boats  perpetually  annoyed  the 
workmen,  and  destroyed  parts  of  the  work,  in  spite 
of  all  the  protection  devised  by  the  Macedonians, 
who  planted  two  towers  in  front  of  their  advancing 
mole,  and  discharged  projectiles  from  engines  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  At  length,  by  unremitting 
efforts  the  mole  was  pushed  forward  until  it  came 
nearly  across  the  channel  to  the  city-wall ;  when 
suddenly,  on  a  day  of  strong  wind,  the  Tyrians  sent 
forth  a  fireship  loaded  with  combustibles,  which 
they  drove  against  the  front  of  the  mole  and  set 
fire  to  the  two  towers.     At  the  same  time,  the  full 

put  the  dqmties  to  death,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Arrian  men- 
tions nothing  ahout  this  sending  of  deputies,  which  he  would  hardly 
have  omitted  to  do  had  he  found  it  stated  in  his  authorities,  since  it 
tends  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  Alexander.  Moreover  it  is  not  con- 
formable to  Alexander's  temperament,  after  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  Tjrrians. 
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naval  force  of  the  city,  ships  and  little  boats,  was 
sent  forth  to  land  men  at  once  on  all  parts  of  the 
mole.  So  successful  was  this  attack ,  that  all  the 
Macedonian  engines  were  burnt, — ^the  outer  wood- 
work which  kept  the  mole  together  was  torn  up  in 
many  places, — and  a  large  part  of  the  structure 
came  to  pieces'. 

Alexander  had  thus  not  only  to  construct  fresh 
engines,  but  also  to  begin  the  mole  nearly  anew. 
He  resolved  to  give  it  greater  breadth  and  strength, 
for  the  puipose  of  carrying  more  towers  abreast  in 
front,  and  for  better  defence  against  lateral  attacks. 
But  it  had  now  become  plain  to  him,  that  while 
the  Tyrians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  no  efforts  by 
land  alone  would  enable  him  to  take  the  town. 
Leaving  Perdikkas  and  Kraterus  therefore  to  recon- 
struct the  mole  and  build  new  engines,  he  himself 
repaired  to  Sidon,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  as 
large  a  fleet  as  he  could.  He  got  together  triranes 
from  various  quarters — two  from  Rhodes,  ten  from 
the  seaports  in  Lykia,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallus. 
But  his  principal  force  was  obtained  by  putting  in 
requisition  the  ships  of  the  Phenician  towns,  Sidon, 
Byblus,  and  Aradus,  now  subject  to  him.  These 
ships,  eighty  in  number,  had  left  the  Persian  ad- 
miral and  come  to  Sidon,  there  awaiting  his  orders ; 
while  not  long  afterwards,  the  princes  of  Cyprus 
came  thither  also,  tendering  to  him  their  powerful 
fleet  of  120  ships  of  war*.     He  was  now  master  of 


'  Afriao*  ii.  16, 19;  Diodor.  xvii.  42;  CuiiiuB,  iv.  3, 6,7* 
'  AsmMf  ii.  20, 1-4 ;  Cnrtuis,  iv.  2,  14.     It  evinces  how  strongly 
Arrian  looks  at  everything  from  Alexander's  point  oS  view,  when  we 
find  him  telling  us,  that  the  monarch /orsrave  the  Phenicians  and  Cy- 
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a  fleet  of  200  sail,  comprising  the  most  part,  and 
the  best  part,  of  the  Persian  navy.  This  was  the 
consammatioQ  of  Macedonian  triumph — the  last 
real  and  effective  weapon  wrested  from  the  grasp  of 
Persia.  The  prognostic  afibrded  by  the  eagle  near 
the  ships  at  Miletus,  as  interpreted  by  Alexander, 
had  now  been  fulfilled ;  since  by  successful  opera* 
tioQB  oo  land,  he  had  conquered  and  brought  into 
his  power  a  superior  Persian  fleets 

Having  directed  these  ships  to  complete  their  Heappem 
equipments  and  training,   with   Macedonians   as  within^ 
soldiers  on  board,  Alexander  put  himself  at  the  fl^^'^^'aoa 
head  of  some  light  troops  for  an  expedition  of  Ji^'^JJ^'*,, 
eleven  days  against  the  Arabian  mountaineers  on  •«>• 
Libanus,  whom  he  dispersed  or  put  down,  though 
not  without  some  personal  exposure  and  hazard*. 
On  returning  to  Sidon,  he  found  Kleander  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Grecian   hoplites, 
welcome  auxiliaries  for  prosecuting  the  siege.  Then, 
going  aboard  his  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sidon,  he 
sailed  with  it  in  good  battle  order  to  Tyre,  hoping 
that  the  Tyrians  would  come  out  and  fight.     But 
they  kept  within,  struck  with  surprise  and  conster- 
nation ;  having  not  before  known  that  their  fdlow- 
Rienicians  were  now  among  the  besiegers.     Alex- 
ander having  ascertained  that  the  Tyrians  would 
not  accept  a  sea-fight,  immediately  caused  their 

prkns  for  their  adherenoe  and  past  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  con- 
sidering that  thejr  had  acted  under  compulsion. 

^  Anian,  i.  18,  15.  In  the  siege  of  Tyre  (four  centuries  earlier)  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  Salmaneaer,  Sidon  and  other  Phenidan  towns 
had  lent  their  ships  to  the  besieger  (Menander  apud  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud. 
ix.  14,  2). 

*  Arrian,  ii.  20,  5 ;  Plutarch,  Alexander,  24. 
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two  harbours  to  be  blocked  up  and  watched  ;  that 
on  the  north,  towards  Sidon,  by  the  Cyprians — 
that  on  the  south,  towards  Egypt,  by  the  Pheni- 
cians '. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  doom  of  Tyre  was 
certain.  The  Tyrians  could  no  longer  offer  obstruc- 
tion to  the  mole,  which  was  completed  across  the 
channel  and  brought  up  to  the  town.  Engines 
were  planted  upon  it  to  batter  the  walls ;  moveable 
towers  were  rolled  up  to  take  them  by  assault; 
attack  was  also  made  from  seaward.  Yet  though 
reduced  altogether  to  the  defensive,  the  Tyrians 
still  displayed  obstinate  bravery,  and  exhausted  all 
the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  repelling  the  be- 
siegers. So  gigantic  was  the  strength  of  the  wall 
fronting  the  mole,  and  even  that  of  the  northern 
side  frontingSidon,  that  none  of  Alexander's  engines 
could  make  any  breach  in  it ;  but  on  the  south  side 
towards  Egypt  he  was  more  successful.  A  large 
breach  having  been  made  in  this  south-wall,  he 
assaulted  it  with  two  ships  manned  by  the  hypas- 
pists  and  the  soldiers  of  his  phalanx :  he  himself 
commanded  in  one  and  AdmStus  in  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  he  caused  the  town  to  be  menaced 
all  round,  at  every  approachable  point,  for  the  purr 
pose  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  defenders. 
Himself  and  his  two  ships  having  been  rowed  close 
up  to  the  breach  in  the  south  wall,  boarding  bridges 
were  thrown  out  from  each  deck,  upon  which  he 
and  AdmStus  rushed  forward  with  their  respective 
storming-parties.  Admdtus  got  upon  the  wall,  but 
was  there  slain ;  Alexander  also  was  among  the 

'  Arrian,  ii.  20,  9-16 ; 
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first  to  mounts  and  the  two  parties  got  such  a  foot- 
ing on  the  wall  as  to  overpower  all  resistance.  At 
the  same  time,  his  ships  also  forced  their  way  into 
the  two  harbours,  so  that  Tyre  came  on  all  sides 
into  his  power  ^ 

Though  the  walls  were  now  lost,  and  resistance 
had  become  desperate,  the  gallant  defenders  did 
not  lose  their  courage.  They  barricaded  the  streets, 
and  concentrated  their  strength  especially  at  a  de- 
fensible post  called  the  Agenorion,  or  chapel  of 
Agenor.  Here  the  battle  again  raged  furiously 
until  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Macedonians, 
incensed  with  the  long  toils  of  the  previous  siege, 
as  well  as  by  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  pri- 
soners, whom  the  Tyrians  had  killed  publicly  on 
the  battlements.  All  who  took  shelter  in  the  temple 
of  Hdrakl^  were  spared  by  Alexander  from  respect 
to  the  sanctuary:  among  the  number  were  the 
prince  Azemilchus,  a  few  leading  Tyrians,  the  Car- 
thaginian envoys,  and  some  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  Sidonians  also,  displaying  a  tardy  sentiment  of 
kindred,  and  making  partial  amends  for  the  share 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  capture,  preserved 
some  lives  from  the  sword  of  the  conqueror^.  But 
the  greater  number  of  the  adult  freemen  perished  surviving 
with  arms  in  their  hands  ;  while  2000  of  them  who  1!^  number, 
survived  either  from  disabling  wounds,  or  from  the  oJd«  tf*^ 
fatigue  of  the  slaughterers,  were  hanged  on  the  Th^re-***^'* 
sea-shore  by  order  of  Alexander'.     The  females,  "gaining 


captives 
sold. 


1  Aman,  ii.  23,24;  Curtius,  iv.  4,  U  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  46. 
*  CurtiuB,  iv.  4,  15. 

^  This  ii  mentioned  both  by  Curtius  (iv.  4,  17)  and  by  Diodorus 
(xv.  46).     It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ariian,  and  perhaps  may  not  have 
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the  childrea»  aad  the  slaveSi  were  sold  to  the  8lave«- 

mercbaDt.    The  number  sold  is  said  to  have  beea 

about  30,000:  a  total  rather  small,  as  we  must 

assume  slaves  to  be  included  ;  but  we  are  told  that 

many  had  been  previously  sent  away  to  Carthage  ^ 

Tu\  'au         Thus  master  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  into 

Duration  of  ^^^  ^^Y  ^^^  cousummatcd  his  much-desired  sacri- 

the  siege  for  fi^c  to  Hcrakles.    His  whole  force,  land  and  naval, 

seven  '  ' 

months.      fully  armed  and  arrayed,  took  part  in  the  proces- 

Sacrificeof       .     "^  ^  //..if,  , 

Alexander    siou.     A  morc  costly  hecatomb  had  never  been 

offered  to  that  God,  when  we  consider  that  it  had 

been  purchased  by  all  the  toils  of  an  unnecessary 

siege,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  these  free  and  high* 

spirited  citizens,  his  former  worshipers.    What  the 

loss  of  the  Macedonians  had  been,  we  cannot  say. 

The  number  of  their  slain  is  stated  by  Arrian  at 

400 ;  which  must  be  greatly  beneath  the  truth ;  for 

the  courage  and  skill  of  the  besieged  had  prolonged 

the  siege  to  the  prodigious  period  of  seven  months, 

though  Alexander  had  left  no  means  untried  to 

accomplish  it  sooner^. 

feu^r  from       Towards  the  dose  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander 

Darius  to     rcceivcd  and  rejected  a  second  proposition  from 

who  re-  '   Darius,  offering  10,000  talents,  with  the  cession  of 

conduionai  stU  tbc  tcrdtory  westward  of  the  Euphrates,   as 

submission,  f^nsom  for  his  mother  and  wife,  and  proposing  that 

Alexander  should  become  his  son-in-law  as  well  as 

his  ally.     ^'  If  I  were  Alexander  (said  Parmenio)  I 

found  a  place  in  Ptolemy  or  Aiistobulus ;  but  I  see  no  ground  for  dis- 
believing it. 

*  Arrian^  iv.  24,  9 ;  Diodorua,  zvii.  46. 

'  The  resuscitating  force  of  commercial  industry  is  seen  by  the  het^ 
that  in  spite  <^  this  total  destruction.  Tyre  again  rose  to  be  a  wealthy 
and  flourishing  city  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  7^). 
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should  accept  such  terms,  instead  of  ploDgiDg  into 
farther  peril." — **  So  would  I  (replied  Alexander) 
if  I  were  Parmenio ;  but  since  I  am  Alexander,  I 
must  return  a  different  answer/'  His  answer  to 
Darius  was  to  this  effect : — **  I  want  neither  your 
money  nor  your  cession.  All  your  money  and 
territory  are  already  mine,  and  you  are  tendering 
to  me  a  part  in  place  of  the  whole.  If  1  choose  to 
marry  your  daughter,  I  shall  marry  her — whether 
you  give  her  to  me  or  not.  Come  hither  to  me,  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  from  me  any  act  of  friendship  \'' 
Alexander  might  spare  the  submissive  and  the 
prostrate ;  but  he  could  not  brook  an  equal  or  a 
competitor,  and  his  language  towards  them  was 
that  of  brutal  insolence.  Of  course  this  was  the 
last  message  sent  by  Darius,  who  now  saw,  if  he 
had  not  before  seen,  that  he  had  no  chance  open 
except  by  the  renewal  of  war. 

Being  thus  entire  master  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  The  M«ee. 
Palestine,  and  having  accepted  the  voluntary  sub-  oTerpowen 
mission  of  the  Jews,  Alexander  marched  forward  to  Md^?**°' 
conquer  Egypt.     He  had   determined,  before   he  ^JJJ^^of 
undertook  any  farther  expedition  into  the  interior  Jjjjjj'^^*" 
of  the  Persian  empire,  to  make  himself  master  of  isiandi. 
all  the  coast-lands  which  kept  open  the  communi- 
cations  of  the  Persians  with  Greece,  so  as  to  secure 
his  rear  against  any  serious  hostility.     His  great 
fear  was,  of  Grecian  soldiers  or  cities  raised  against 
him  by  Persian  gold*;  and  Egypt  was  the  last  re- 

*  Airian,  iL  25, 5 ;  Curtiiii,  iv.  5.  The  answer  it  more  insolent  in 
the  naked  sintplicity  of  Arrian,  than  m  the  pomp  of  Curtios.  Plutareh 
(Alezand.  29)  both  abridges  and  softens  it.  Diodoms  also  gives  the 
answer  differently  (zvii.  54) — and  represents  the  embassy  as  coming 
somewhat  later  in  time,  after  Alexander's  return  from  Egypt. 
Arrian,  ii.  17,  4. 
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maining  possession  of  the  Persians,  which  gave 
them  the  means  of  acting  upon  Greece.     Those 
means  were  indeed  now  prodigiously  curtailed  by 
the  feeble  condition   of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the 
^gean,  unable  to  contend  with  the  increasing  fleet 
of  the  Macedonian  admirals  Hegelochus  and  Am- 
photerus,  now  numbering  160  saiP.     During  the 
summer  of  332  b.c,  while  Alexander  was  prose- 
cuting the  siege  of  Tyre,  these  admirals  recovered 
all  Ihe  important  acquisitions — Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
Tenedos — which  had  been  made  by  Memnon  for 
the  Persian  interests.    The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos 
invited  them  and  ensured  their  success ;  those  of 
Chios  attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  were  coerced 
by  Pharnabazus,  who  retained  the  city  by  means  of 
his  insular  partisans,  ApoUonides  and  others,  with 
a  military  force.     The  Macedonian  admirals  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  and  were  presently  enabled  to 
carry  it  by  their  friends  within.     Pharnabazus  was 
here  captured  with  his  entire  force  ;  twelve  triremes 
thoroughly  armed  and  manned,  thirty  store-ships, 
several  privateers,  and  3000  Grecian  mercenaries. 
Aristonikus,  philo-Persian  despot  of  Methymna — 
arriving  at  Chios  shortly  afterwards,  but  ignorant 
of  the  capture — was  entrapped  into  the  harbour, 
and  made  prisoner.    There  remained  only  MitylSnS, 
which  was  held  for  the  Persians  by  the  Athenian 
Chares,  with  a  garrison  of  2000  men :  who  how- 
ever, seeing  no  hope  of  holding  out  against  the 
Macedonians,  consented  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
condition  of  a  free  departure.     The  Persians  were 
thus  expelled  from  the  sea,  from  all  footing  among 

*  Curtius,  iv.  5,  14. 
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the  Grecian  islands,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia  ^ 

These  successes  were  in  full  progress,  when  Alex*  March  of 
ander  himself  directed  his  march  from  Tyre  to  towvdi 
Egypt,  stopping  in  his  way  to  besiege  Gaza.  This  ti^^^ 
considerable  town,  the  last  before  entering  on  the  ^^^ 
desert  track  between  Syria  and  £gypt,  was  situated 
between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
built  upon  a  lofty  artificial  mound,  and  encircled 
with  a  high  wall ;  but  its  main  defence  was  derived 
from  the  deep  sand  immediately  around  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  mud  and  quicksand  on  its  coast.  It 
was  defended  by  a  brave  man,  the  eunuch  Batis, 
with  a  strong  garrison  of  Arabs,  and  abundant  pro- 
vision of  every  kind.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of 
the  place,  Batis  refused  to  admit  Alexander.  More- 
over his  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian engineers  themselves,  who,  when  Alexander 
first  surveyed  the  walls,  pronounced  it  to  be  im- 
pregnable, chiefly  from  the  height  of  its  supporting 
mound.  But  Alexander  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  tacitly  confessing  his  inability  to  take 
Gaza.  The  more  difficult  the  enterprise,  the  greater 
was  the  charm  for  him,  and  the  greater  would  be 
the  astonishment  produced  all  around  when  he 
should  be  seen  to  have  triumphed'. 

^  CurthiB,  iy.  5,  14-22;  Arrian,  iii.  2,  4-8. 

'  Airian,  ii.  26,  5.  02  d^  ^;(ayoirotot  yycbfu/p  ^t^iiarvPTo,  Suropop 
c2mu  pig,  Aciv  r6  rct^or,  dtii  ^y^os  rov  ;(ofuiroff*  aXX*  'AXe^oi^p^  ^d<$«cc« 
alper4mf  cZmu,  6<r^  isropiartpoP'  itaikfifyiv  yiip  rovg  iroXc/iiovr  t6  tpyov 
Tf  irapaX<$yqp  ivl  fieya,  KaiT6  fii^  AeZy  aUrxp^tf  thai  ol,  \ry6firvo¥  tfs  re 
row 'EXXjjyoff  iced  Aapctbi^. 

About  the  fidelity,  and  obstinate  defensive  courage,  shown  more  than 
once  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza — see  Polybius,  xri.  40. 
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His  first  He  began  by  erecting  a  mound  south  of  the  city, 

fail— he  is  closc  by  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
he°erectsli[  his  battering  engines.  This  external  mound  was 
I^und*^  completed,  and  the  engines  had  begun  to  batter  the 
town^***^  wall,  when  a  well-planned  sally  by  the  garrison 
overthrew  the  assailants  and  destroyed  the  engines. 
The  timely  aid  of  Alexander  himself  with  his  hyp* 
aspists,  protected  their  retreat;  but  he  himself, 
after  escaping  a  snare  from  a  pretended  Arabian 
deserter,  received  a  severe  wound  through  the 
shield  and  the  breastplate  into  the  shoulder,  by  a 
dart  discharged  from  a  catapult ;  as  the  prophet 
Aristander  had  predicted — giving  assurance  at  the 
same  time,  that  Gaza  would  fall  into  his  hands\ 
During  the  treatment  of  his  wound,  he  ordered  the 
engines  employed  at  Tyre  to  be  brought  up  by  sea  ; 
and  caused  his  mound  to  be  carried  around  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  town,  so  as  to  render  it 
approachable  from  every  point.  This  Herculean 
work,  the  description  of  which  we  read  with  asto- 
nishment, was  250  feet  high  all  round,  and  two 
stadia  (1240  feet)  broad^ ;  the  loose  sand  around 
could  hardly  have  been  suitable,  so  that  materials 
must  have  been  brought  up  from  a  distance.  The 
undertaking  was  at  length  completed;  in  what 
length  of  time  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have 
been  considerable — though  doubtless  thousands  of 

>  Arrian,  ii.  26,  27 ;  Cnrtius,  iv.  6,  12-18 ;  Plutardi,  Alexand.  25. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  27i  5.  x^M<>  x®*^*^*  ^^^  xv/eX^  iraPT66tv  rrj^  ir6k€»s. 
It  is  certainly  possible,  as  I>ro3r8en  remarks  (Gescb.  Alex,  des  Grossen, 
p.  199),  tbat  wapT6$€P  is  not  to  be  interpreted  witb  literal  strictness,  but 
only  as  meaning  in  many  different  portions  of  tbe  walled  circuit.  Yet 
if  this  bad  been  intended,  Arrian  would  surely  have  said  x^t^''^  ™  tbe 
plural,  not  x^^« 
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labourers  would  be  pressed  iu  from  the  circum- 
jacent country*. 

Gaza  was  now  attacked  at  all  points  by  battering*  oaza  is 
rams,  by  mines,  and  by  projectile  engines  with  atom,  after 
various  missiles.  Presently  the  walls  were  breached  Jiro^nUis. 
in  several  places,  though  the  defenders  were  unre- 
mitting in  their  efforts  to  repair  the  damaged  parts. 
Alexander  attempted  three  distinct  general  assaults ; 
but  in  all  three  he  was  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of 
the  Gazaeans.  At  length,  after  still  farther  breach- 
ing of  the  wall,  he  renewed  for  the  fourth  time  his 
attempt  to  storm.  The  entire  Macedonian  phalanx 
being  brought  up  to  attack  at  different  points,  the 
greatest  emulation  reigned  among  the  officers.  The 
^akid  Neoptolemus  was  first  to  mount  the  wall ; 
but  the  other  divisions  manifested  hardly  less 
ardour,  and  the  town  was  at  length  taken.  Its 
gallant  defenders  resisted  with  unabated  spirit,  to 
the  last ;  and  all  fell  in  their  posts,  the  incensed 
soldiery  being  no  way  disposed  to  give  quarter. 

One  prisoner  alone  was  reserved  for  special  treat-  The  garri- 
ment — the  prince  or  governor  himself,  the  eunuch  USTikhi, 
Batis  ;  who,  having  manifested  the  greatest  energy  ^^Ji^* 
and  valour,  was  taken  severely  wounded,  yet  still  b^^***^ 
alive.     In  this  condition  he  was  brought  by  Leon-  pnwner, 

severely 

natus  and  Phil6tas  into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  mounded. 
who  cast  upon  him  looks  of  vengeance  and  fury. 
The  Macedonian  prince  had  undertaken  the  siege 
mainly  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  could 
overcome  difficulties  insuperable  to  others.  But  he 
had  incurred  so  much  loss,  spent  so  much  time  and 

'  Diodoms  (xrii.  48)  states  the  whole  duration  of  the  siege  as  two 
montha.    This  seems  rather  under  than  over  the  probable  truth. 

o2 
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labour,  and  undergone  so  many  repulses  before  he 
succeeded, — that  the  palm  of  honour  belonged 
rather  to  the  minority  vanquished  than  to  the  mul- 
titude of  victors.  To  such  disappointment,  which 
would  sting  Alexander  in  the  tenderest  point,  is 
to  be  added  the  fact,  that  he  had  himself  incurred 
great  personal  risk,  received  a  severe  wound,  besides 
his  narrow  escape  from  the  dagger  of  the  pretended 
Arabian  deserter.  Here  was  ample  ground  for 
violent  anger  ;  which  was  moreover  still  farther  ex- 
asperated by  the  appearance  of  Batis — an  eunuch — 
a  black  man — tall  and  robust,  but  at  the  same  time 
fat  and  himpish — and  doubtless  at  the  moment 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt.  Such  visible  circum- 
stances, repulsive  to  eyes  famihar  with  Grecian 
gymnastics,  contributed  to  kindle  the  wrath  of 
Alexander  to  its  highest  pitch.  After  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  his  indignation  had  been  satiated  by  the  hang- 
ing of  the  2000  surviving  combatants  ;  here,  to 
discharge  the  pressure  of  a  still  stronger  feeling,  there 
remained  only  the  single  captive,  upon  whom  there- 
fore he  resolved  to  inflict  a  punishment  as  novel  as 
Wrath  of  it  was  crucl.  Hc  directed  the  feet  of  Batis  to  be 
against  borcd,  aud  brazen  rings  to  be  passed  through  them  ; 
whom  he  after  which  the  naked  body  of  this  brave  man,  yet 
Jf^io^***  surviving,  was  tied  with  cords  to  the  tail  of  a  chariot 
d!jr°d*°^  driven  by  Alexander  himself,  and  dragged  at  full 
;^oj^»d*«  speed  amidst  the  triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of 
the  array  \     Herein  Alexander,  emulous  even  from 

»  Curtius,  iv.  6,  26-30;  TMonys.  HrI.  De  Comp.  Verbor.  p.  123-125 
— with  the  citation  there  giyen  from  H^esias  of  Magnesia.  Diodonta 
(xyii.  48,  49)  simply  mentions  Oaza  in  two  sentences,  but  gives  no  de- 
tails of  any  kind. 

Arrian  says  nothing  about  the  treatment  of  Batis,  nor  did  he  pro- 


town. 
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childhood  of  the  exploits  of  his  legendary  ancestor 
Achilles,  copied  the  ignominious  treatment  described 
in  the  Iliad  as  inflicted  on  the  dead  body  of  Hektor^ 

This  proceeding  of  Alexander,  the  product  of 
Homeric  reminiscences  operating  upon  an  infuriated 
and  vindictive  temperament,  stands  out  in  respect 
of  barbarity  from  all  that  we  read  respecting  the 
treatment  of  conquered  towns  in  antiquity.  His 
remaining  measures  were  conformable  to  received 
usage.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  Oazaeans  were 
sold  into  slavery.  New  inhabitants  were  admitted 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  garrison  was  placed 
there  to  hold  the  town  for  the  Macedonians^. 

The  two  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  which  occupied  bc  332, 
both  together  nine  months®,  were  the  hardest  fight-  ^"cMnder 
ine:  that  Alexander  had  ever  encountered,  or  in  fact  ^^^ 

°  ,  Egypt,  and 

ever  did  encounter  throughout  his  life.     After  such  occupies  it 
toils,  the  march  to  Egypt^  which  he  now  commenced  idlta^^/^' 
(October  332  b.c),  was  an  affair  of  holiday  and 
triumph.     Mazakes,  the  satrap  of  Egypt,  having 
few  Persian  troops  and  a  disaffected  native  popula- 
tion, was  noway  disposed  to  resist  the  approaching 

bably  find  anything  about  it  in  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulua.  There  are 
assignable  reasons  why  they  should  pass  it  oyer  in  silence*  as  disgraceful 
to  Alexander.  But  Arrian«  at  the  same  time,  says  nothing  inconsistent 
with  or  contradicting  the  statement  of  Curtius ;  while  he  himself  re- 
cognizes how  emulous  Alexander  was  of  the  proceedings  of  Achilles 
(vii.  14,  7). 

The  passage  describing  this  scene,  cited  from  the  lost  author  Hege- 
sias  by  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus,  as  an  example  of  bad  rhythm  and 
taste,  has  the  merit  of  bringing  out  the  details  respecting  the  per- 
son of  Batis,  which  were  well  calculated  to  disgust  and  aggravate  the 
wrath  of  Alexander.  The  bad  taste  of  Hegesias  as  a  writer  does  not 
diminish  his  credibility  as  a  witness.  '  Arrian,  vii.  14,  7- 

'  Arrian,  ii.  27, 11.  About  the  circumstances  and  siege  of  Gaza,  see 
the  work  of  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  Philistaische  Rilste,  p.  242.  Leip. 
1852.  '  Diodor.  xyii.  48 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xi.  4. 
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conqueror.  Seven  days'  march  brought  Alexander 
and  his  army  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Egypt,  commanding  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile,  whither  his  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  HepbsBstion,  had  come  also.  Here  he  found  not 
only  open  gates  and  a  submissive  governor,  but  also 
crowds  of  Egyptians  assembled  to  welcome  him\ 
He  placed  a  garrison  in  Pelusium,  sent  his  fleet  up 
the  river  to  Memphis,  and  marched  himself  to  the 
same  place  by  land.  The  satrap  Mazakes  surren* 
dered  himself,  with  all  the  treasure  in  the  city,  800 
talents  in  amount,  and  much  precious  furniture. 
Here  Alexander  reposed  some  time,  oflfering  splendid 
sacrifices  to  the  Gods  generally,  and  especially  to 
the  Egyptian  God  Apis ;  to  which  he  added  gym- 
nastic and  musical  matches,  sending  to  Greece  for 
the  most  distinguished  artists. 

From  Memphis,  he  descended  the  westernmost 

branch  of  the  Nile  to  Kandpus  at  its  mouth,  from 

whence  he  sailed  westerly  along  the  shore  to  look 

at  the  island  of  Pharos,  celebrated  in  Homer,  and 

He  deter-    the  lake  Maredtis.     Reckoning  Egypt  now  as  a 

funding     portion  of  his  empire,  and  considering  that  the 

Aiexaadna.  jj^gj^^gg  ^f  keeping  dowu  au  unquiet  population,  as 

well  as  of  collecting  a  large  revenue,  would  have 
to  be  performed  by  his  extraneous  tend  and  sea 
force,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  seat 
of  government  from  Memphis,  where  both  the  Per- 
sians and  the  natives  had  maintained  it,  and  of 
'  founding  a  new  city  of  his  own  on  the  seaboard, 
convenient  for  communication  with  Greece  and 
Macedonia.     His   imagination,  susceptible   to  all 

>  Arrian,  iii.  1,  3;  Curtius,  iv.  7,  1,  2;  Diodor.  xvii.  49. 
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Homeric  impressions  and  influenced  by  a  dream, 
first  fixed  upon  the  isle  of  Pharos  as  a  suitable  place 
for  bis  intended  city\  Perceiving  soon,  however, 
that  this  little  isle  was  inadequate  by  itself,  he  in- 
cluded it  as  part  of  a  larger  city  to  be  founded  on  the 
adjacent  mainland.  The  Gods  were  consulted,  and 
encouraging  responses  were  obtained  ;  upon  which 
Alexander  himself  marked  out  the  circuit  of  the 
walls,  the  direction  of  the  principal  streets,  and  the 
sites  of  numerous  temples  to  Grecian  Gods  as  well 
as  Egyptian^.  It  was  thus  that  the  first  stone  was 
laid  of  the  mighty,  populous,  and  busy  Alexandria ; 
which  however  the  founder  himself  never  lived  to 
see.  and  wherein  he  was  only  destined  to  repose  as 
a  corpse.  The  site  of  the  place  between  the  sea 
and  the  Lake  Mare6tis,  was  found  airy  and  healthy, 
as  well  as  convenient  for  shipping  and  commerce. 
The  protecting  island  of  Pharos  gave  the  means  of 
forming  two  good  harbours  for  ships  coming  by 
sea,  on  a  coast  harbourless  elsewhere;  while  the 
Lake  Mare6tis,  communicating  by  various  canals 
with  the  river  Nile,  received  with  facility  the  ex- 
portable produce  from  the  interior^.  As  soon  as 
houses  were  ready,  commencement  was  made  by 
the  intendant  Kleomenes,  transporting  to  them  in 
mass  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Kan6pus,  and  probably  of  other  towns  besides^. 
Alexandria  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 

1  CurtiiUy  iv.  8,  1-4 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  26. 

'  Airian,  iii.  1, 8 ;  CortiuB,  iv.  8>  2-6 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  52. 

*  Strabo,  xrii.  p.  793.  Other  authors  however  tpeak  of  the  salubrity 
of  Alexandria  less  favourably  than  Strabo :  see  St.  Croix,  Examen  des 
Hist,  d* Alexandre,  p.  287. 

*  Pseudo -Aristotle,  (Economic,  ii.  32. 
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Ptolemaic  princes.  It  acquired  immense  grandeur 
and  population  during  their  rule  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  when  their  enormous  revenues  were  spent 
greatly  in  its  improvement  and  decoration.  But  we 
cannot  reasonably  ascribe  to  Alexander  himself  any 
prescience  of  such  an  imposing  future.  He  intended 
it  as  a  place  from  which  he  could  conveniently  rule 
Egypt,  considered  as  a  portion  of  his  extensive 
empire  all  round  the  ^gean ;  and  had  Egypt  re- 
mained thus  a  fraction,  instead  of  becoming  a  sub- 
stantive imperial  whole,  Alexandria  would  probably 
not  have  risen  beyond  mediocrity*. 

The  other  most  notable  incident,  which  distin- 
guished the  four  or  five  months'  stay  of  Alexander 
in  Egypt,  was  his  march  through  the  sandy  desert 
to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon.  This  is  chiefly 
memorable  as  it  marks  his  increasing  self-adoration 
and  inflation  above  the  limits  of  humanitv.  His 
achievements  during  the  last  three  years  had  so 
transcended  the  expectations  of  every  one,  himself 
included — the  Gods  had  given  to  him  such  incessant 
good  fortune,  and  so  paralysed  or  put  down  his 
enemies — that  the  hypothesis  of  a  superhuman 
personality  seemed  the  natural  explanation  of  such 
a  superhuman  career'.  He  had  to  look  back  to 
the  heroic  legends,  and  to  his  ancestors  Perseus  and 
Herakles,  to  find  a  worthy  prototype^.   Conceiving 

1  Aman,  iii.  5,  4*9.  Tacitus  (ABnal.  i.  11)  says  about  Egypt  undor 
the  Romans — *'  proyinciam  aditu  difficilem,  annonae  fecundam^  super- 
stitione  et  lascivift  discordem  et  mobilem>  insciam  legum>  ignarum  ma- 
gistratuum/'  &c.    Compare  Polybius  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  797* 

'  Diodor.  zrii.  51.  rttqiripui  d*  tataBai  rrft  iK  rov  $€ov  yrvco-e&ff  t6 
lUyt6os  T&p  iv  reus  npd$€iri  KaropOvfidrmp  (answer  of  tbe  priest  of 
Ammon  to  Alexander). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  3,  2. 
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himself  to  be  (like  them)  the  son  of  Zeus,  with  only 
a  nominal  human  parentage,  he  resolved  to  go  and 
ascertain  the  fact  by  questioning  the  infallible  oracle 
of  Zeus  Ammon.  His  march  of  several  days,  through 
a  sandy  desert — always  fatiguing,  sometimes  peril- 
ous,— was  distinguished  by  manifest  evidences  of 
the  favour  of  the  Gods.  Unexpected  rain  fell  just 
when  the  thirsty  soldiers  required  water.  When 
the  guides  lost  their  track,  from  shifting  of  the  sand, 
on  a  sudden  two  speaking  serpents,  or  two  ravens, 
appeared  preceding  the  march  and  indicating  the 
right  direction.  Such  were  the  statements  made  by 
Ptolemy,  Aristobulus,  and  Kallisthenes,  companions 
and  contemporaries ;  while  Arrian,  four  centuries 
afterwards,  announces  his  positive  conviction  that 
there  was  a  divine  intervention  on  behalf  of  Alex- 
ander, though  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  about  the 
details  \  The  priest  of  Zeus  Ammon  addressed 
Alexander,  as  being  the  son  of  the  Grod,  and  farther 
assured  him  that  his  career  would  be  one  of  unin- 
terrupted victory,  until  he  was  taken  away  to  the 
Gods;  while  his  friends  also,  who  consulted  the 
oracle  for  their  own  satisfaction,  received  for  answer 
that  the  rendering  of  divine  honours  to  him  would 
be  acceptable  to  Zeus.  After  profuse  sacrifices  and 
presents,  Alexander  quitted  the  oracle,  with  a  full 
and  sincere  faith  that  he  really  was  the  son  of  Zeus 
Ammon;  which  faith  was  farther  confirmed  by 
declarations  transmitted  to  him  from  other  oracles 

'  Arnan,  iii.  3,  12.  Koi  &n  luv  BtUv  n  (wfircXo^cy  avr^,  t\» 
ifrxvpiiraa-Oaiy  ^  Koi  t6  tlKhg  ravrif  cxci*  r^  d*  drp€K€S  rot)  X<(yov 
«i^tXonio  ol  SKkji  Koi  SXXjj  imtp  avrov  i(;qyTiadit*voi, 

Compaie  Curtiut,  iv.  7>  12-15 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  49-51 ;  Plutarch,  Alex. 
27;  Kallisthenes  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  814. 
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— that  of  Erythrse  in  Ionia>  and  of  Branchidae  near 
Miletus  \  Though  he  did  not  directly  order  himself 
to  be  addressed  as  the  son  of  Zeus,  he  was  pleased 
with  those  who  volunteered  such  a  recognition,  and 
angry  with  sceptics  or  scoffers,  who  disbelieved  the 
oracle  of  Ammon.  Plutarch  thinks  that  this  was  a 
mere  political  manoeuvre  of  Alexander,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  non-Hellenic  population 
over  whom  he  was  enlarging  his  empire^.  But  it 
seems  rather  to  have  been  a  genuine  faith, — a  simple 
exaggeration  of  that  exorbitant  vanity  which  from 
the  beginning  reigned  so  largely  in  his  bosom.  He 
was  indeed  aware  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  lead- 
ing Macedonians  in  many  ways,  but  especially  as  a 
deliberate  insult  to  the  memory  of  Philip.  This  is 
the  theme  always  touched  upon  in  moments  of  dis- 
satisfaction. To  Parmenio,  to  Phil6tas,.  to  Kleitus, 
and  other  principal  officers,  the  insolence  of  the 
king,  in  disclaiming  Philip  and  putting  himself  above 
the  level  of  humanity,  appeared  highly  offensive. 
Discontents  on  this  subject  among  the  Macedonian 
officers,  though  condemned  to  silence  by  fear  and 
admiration  of  Alexander,  became  serious,  and  will 
be  found  reappearing  hereafter^. 
B.C.S31.  The  last  month  of  Alexander's  stay  in  Egypt  was 
*°"*^*  passed  at  Memphis.  While  nominating  various 
officers  for  the  permanent  administration  of  the 
country,  he  also  received  a  visit  of  Hegelochus  his 

'  Kiillisthenes,  Fragm.  xvL  ap.  Alezaiid.  Mag^n.  Histor.  Scriptor.  ed. 
Geier.  p.  257 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  814. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  28.  Arriau  hints  at  the  same  explanation 
(vii.  29,  6). 

*  Curtius,  iT.  10,  3 — ^'fastidio  esse  patriam,  abdicari  PhiHppum 
patrem,  ccelum  Tanii  cogitationibus  petere/'  Arrian,  iii.  26,  1 ;  Cur- 
tius, vi.  9,  18;  vi.  11,23. 
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admiral,  who  brought  as  prisoners  Aristonikus  of  Arrange. 

menu  made 

Methymna,  and  other  despots  of  the  various  insular  by  Aiex. 
Grecian  cities.  Alexander  ordered  them  to  be  handed  Memphis- 
over  to  their  respective  cities,  to  be  dealt  with  as  ^^ne„ 
the  citizens  pleased ;  all  except  the  Chian  Apollo-  ^^^^^ 
nides,  who  was  sent  to  Elephantine  in  the  south  of  ^gean. 
Egypt  for  detention.     In  most  of  the  cities,  the 
despots  had  incurred  such  violent  hatred,  that  when 
delivered  up,  they  were  tortured  and  put  to  death\ 
Pharnabazus  also  had  been  among  the  prisoners, 
but  had  found  means  to  escape  from  his  guards 
when  the  fleet  touched  at  Kos^. 

In  the  early  spring,  after  receiving  reinforcements  bc.  3si, 
of  Greeks  and  Thracians,  Alexander  marched  into  iiJ^h^' 
Phenicia.    It  was  there  that  he  regulated  the  affairs  hc  pro- 

^  ceeds  to 

of  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  Greece,  prior  to  his  intended  Phenicia— 
expedition  into  the  interior  against  Darius.     He  from 
punished  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who  had  re-  spien^md 
volted  and  burnt  alive  the  Macedonian  prefect  An-  ^fj^'^. 
dromachus^.     In  addition  to  all  the  business  trans-  ""enusent 

to  Anti* 

acted,  Alexander  made  costly  presents  to  the  Tyrian  pater. 
Herakles,  and  offered  splendid  sacrifices  to  other 
Gods.  Choice  festivals  with  tragedy  were  also  cele- 
brated, analogous  to  the  Dionysia  at  Athens,  with 
the  best  actors  and  chorists  contending  for  the  prize. 
The  princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  each  other  in  doing 
honour  to  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon ;  each  under- 
taking the  duty  of  chorSgus,  getting  up  at  his  own 
cost  a  drama  with  distinguished  chorus  and  actors, 
and  striving  to  obtain  the  prize  from  pre-appointed 
judges — as  was  practised  among  the  ten  tribes  at 
Athens  ^ 

*  Curtius,  iv.  8, 1 1.  '  Arrian,  iii.  2,  8,  9. 

•  Cartius,  iv.  8,  10.  <  Plutarch,  Alexand.  29 ;  Arrian,  /.  c. 
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B.C.  SSI,  la  the  midst  of  these  religious  and  festive  exhi- 

June-July.  ^  , 

He  marchet  ^itioDS,  Alexander  was  collecting  magazines  for  his 
o  ^*lf  .      march  into  the  interior  \     He  had  already  sent  for- 

Eupbrates  '^ 

— croMcs  it  ward  a  detachment  to  Thapsakus,  the  usual  ford  of 

^^L    the  Euphrates,  to  throw  bridges  over  the  river.  The 

Mkus!^      Persian  Mazseus  was  on  guard  on  the  other  side, 

with  a  small  force  of  3000  men,  2000  of  them 

Greeks ;  not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  bridges  from 

being  built,  but  only  to  hinder  them  from  being 

carried  completely  over  to  the  left  bank.     After 

eleven  days  of  march  from  Phenicia,  Alexander  and 

his  whole  army  reached  Thapsakus.     Mazaeus,  on 

the  other  side,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  main  army 

arrive,  withdrew  his  small  force  without  delay,  and 

retreated  to  the  Tigris ;  so  that  the  two  bridges  were 

completed,  and  Alexander  crossed  forthwith^. 

March  Oucc  ovcr  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  had  the 

fro^e      option  of  marching  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river 

to^the"^    to  Babylon,  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian  empire, 

Tigru.        j^uj  jijg  natural  place  to  find  Darius'.     But  this 

Alexander  '^ 

fords  the  march  (as  we  know  from  Xenophon,  who  made  it 
above  Nine-  with  the  Tcu  Thousaud  Greeks)  would  be  one  of  ex- 
out  Vmuu  treme  suffering  and  through  a  desert  country  where 
no  provisions  were  to  be  got.  Moreover,  Mazaeus 
in  retreating  had  taken  a  north-easterly  direction 

>  Arrian,  iii.  6,  12. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  7>  l-^ ;  Curtius,  W.  9,  12 — "  undecimis  castiis  pervenit 
ad  Euphraten.'' 

*  So  Alexander  contidere  Babylon  (Arrian,  ii.  ir^S-lO)— irpo;^«»pi^<nir- 

roDV  $vp  TJ  dvvdfi€i  €ir\  BcifivKwvd  re  xol  Aap€lov t6v  re  M,  Bafiv 

\&vo9  ar6kov  frouri<r6fi€3cL,  &c.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Arrian's  re- 
mark, iii.  7, 6 — where  he  assigns  the  reason  why  Alexander,  after  pass- 
ing the  Euphrates  at  Thapsakus,  did  not  take  the  straight  road  towards 
Babylon.  Cyrus  the  younger  marched  directly  to  Babylon  to  attack 
Artaxerxes.  Susa,  Ekbatana,  and  Persepolis  were  more  distant*  and 
less  exposed  to  an  enemy  from  the  west. 


ance. 
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towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Tigris ;  and  some 
prisoners  reported  that  Darius  with  his  main  army 
was  behind  the  Tigris,  intending  to  defend  the 
passage  of  that  river  against  Alexander.  The  Tigris 
appears  not  to  be  fordable  below  Nineveh  (Mosul). 
Accordingly  he  directed  his  march,  first  nearly  north* 
ward,  having  the  Euphrates  on  his  left  hand ;  next 
eastward  across  Northern  Mesopotamia,  having  the 
Armenian  mountains  on  his  left  hand.  On  reaching 
the  ford  of  the  Tigris,  he  found  it  absolutely  unde- 
fended. Not  a  single  enemy  being  in  sight,  he  forded 
the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  with  all  his  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  baggage.  The  difficulties  and  perils  of 
crossing  were  extreme,  from  the  depth  of  the  water, 
above  their  breasts,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
the  slippery  footing  \  A  resolute  and  vigilant 
enemy  might  have  rendered  the  passage  almost  im- 
possible. But  the  good  fortune  of  Alexander  was 
not  less  conspicuous  in  what  his  enemies  left  undone, 
than  in  what  they  actually  did^. 

After  this  fatiguing  passage,  Alexander  rested  for  b.c.  331, 
two  days.    During  the  night  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  Bciip,e  ^ 
occurred,  nearly  total ;  which  spread  consternation  J,*  "*^"* 
among  the  army,  combined  with  complaints  against  appromches 
his  overweening  insolence,  and  mistrust  as  to  the  anny  of  ^ 
unknown  regions   on  which  they  were  entering.  ^nlJn? 
Alexander,  while  offering  solemn  sacrifices  to  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Earth,  combated  the  prevailing  depres- 
sion by  declarations  from  his  own  prophet  Ari- 
stander  and  from  Egyptian  astrologers,  who  pro- 

'  Arrian,  iiL  7»  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  55 ;  Curtius,  iv.  9, 17-24.  "  Magna 
mmumenta  regni  Tigris  atque  Euphrates  erant,"  is  a  part  of  the  speech 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Darius  before  the  hatUe  of  Arbela,  by  Curtius 
(iv.  14,  10).    Both  these  great  defences  were  abandoned. 

'  Curtius,  iv.  9,  23 ;  Plutaxch,  Alexand.  39. 
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claimed  that  Helios  favoured  the  Greeks,  and  Seldnd 
the  Persians ;  hence  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  por- 
tended victory  to  the  Macedonians — and  victory 
too  (so  Aristander  promised),  before  the  next  new 
moon.  Having  thus  reassured  the  soldiers,  Alex* 
ander  marched  for  four  days  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  through  the  territory  called  Aturia,  with 
the  Tigris  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Gordyene  or 
Kurd  mountains  on  his  left.  Encountering  a  small 
advanced  guard  of  the  Persians,  he  here  learnt  from 
prisoners  that  Darius  with  his  main  host  was  not 
far  off  ^ 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ruinous 
inlcUonof  dcfcat  of  Issus.  What  Darius  had  been  doing 
rincc"ttie  during  this  long  interval,  and  especially  during  the 
imI^  **  first  half  of  it,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  hear  only 
of  one  proceeding  on  his  part — his  missions,  twice 
repeated,  to  Alexander,  tendering  or  entreating 
peace,  with  the  especial  view  of  recovering  his  cap- 
tive family.  Nothing  else  does  he  appear  to  have 
done,  either  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  the  past,  or  to 
avert  the  perils  of  the  future ;  nothing,  to  save  his 
fleet  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ; 
nothing,  to  relieve  either  Tyre  or  Gaza,  the  sieges 
of  which  collectively  occupied  Alexander  for  near 
ten  months.  The  disgraceful  flight  of  Darius  at 
Issus  had  already  lost  him  the  confidence  of  several 
of  his  most  valuable  servants.  The  Macedonian 
exile  Amyntas,  a  brave  and  energetic  man,  with  the 
best  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  gave  up  the  Per- 
sian cause  as  lost^,  and  tried  to  set  up  for  himself. 


>  Arrian,  iii.  7, 12;  iii.  8,  3.    Curtius,  iv.  10,  11-18. 
*  Arrian,  ii.  13;  Curdut,  iy.  1,  27-30 — "cum  in  iUo  statu  rerum  id 
quemque,  quod  occupasset,  habiturum  arbitraretur"  (Amyntas). 
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in  which  attempt  he  failed  and  perished  in  Egypt. 
The  satrap  of  Egypt,  penetrated  with  contempt 
for  the  timidity  of  his  master,  was  induced,  by  that 
reason  as  well  as  by  others,  to  throw  open  the 
country  to  Alexander'.  Having  incurred  so  de- 
plorable a  loss,  as  well  ia  reputation  as  in  territory, 
Darius  had  the  strongest  motives  to  redeem  it  by 
augmented  vigour. 

But  he  was  paralysed  by  the  fact,  that  his  mother,  Paralysing 
his  wife,  and  several  of  his  children,  had  fallen  into  htm  pro.^*^ 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Among  the  countless  the*jjp*tf. 
advantages  growing  out  of  the  victory  of  Issus,  this  J^I^^^^J^nj 
acquisition  was  not  the  least.     It  placed  Darius  in  ^i^e- 
the  condition  of  one  who  had  given  hostages  for 
good  behaviour  to  his  enemy.     The  Persian  kings 
were  often  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  satraps  or 
generals  the  deposit  of  their  wives  and  families,  as 
a  pledge  for  fidelity ;  and  Darius  himself  had  re- 
ceived this  guarantee  from  Memnon,  as  a  condition 
of  entrusting  him  with  the  Persian  fleet  ^.     Bound 
by  the  like  chains  himself,  towards  one  who  had 
now  become  his  superior,  Darius  was  afraid  to  act 
with  energy,  lest  success  should  bring  down  evil 
upon  his  captive  family.     By  allowing  Alexander 
to  subdue  unopposed  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his 
empire  eastward,  and  to  ransom  back  his  family  at 
an  enormous  price.     Such  propositions  did  satisfy 
Parmenio,  and  would  probably  have  satisfied  even 

>  Arrian,  iii.  1, 3.  rrpr  re  iv  ^l<raw  fidxfjy  Swas  owipri  nemxriUyos 
(the  satrap  of  Egypt)  Kai  Aapftop  ore  alaxp^  <^*^  ^>^^»  &c. 

^  Diodor.  zvii.  23.  Compare  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  i.  4, 9 ;  Herodot. 
vii.  10. 
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Philip,  had  Philip  been  the  victor.     The  insatiate 

nature  of  Alexander  had  not  yet  been  fully  proved. 

It  was  only  when  the  latter  contemptuously  rejected 

everything  short  of  surrender  at  discretion,  that 

Darius  began  to  take  measures  east  of  the  Euphrates 

for  defending  what  yet  remained. 

Good  treat-      The  couduct  of  Alexander  towards   the   regal 

^puve^^^  hostages,  honourable  as  it  was  to  his  sentiment, 

AUM^deJ    evinced  at  the  same  time  that  he  knew  their  value 

""k^TT^  as  a  subject  of  political  negotiation'.    It  was  essen- 

their  value   tial  that  hc  should  treat  them  with  the  full  deference 

due  to  their  rank,  if  he  desired  to  keep  up  their 

price  as  hostages  in  the  eyes  of  Darius  as  well  as  of 

his  own  army.     He  carried  them  along  with  his 

^  The  praiae  bestowed  upon  the  continence  of  Alexander,  for  re- 
fusing to  visit  Statira  the  wife  of  Darius,  is  exaggerated  even  to 
absurdity. 

In  regard  to  women,  Alexander  was  by  temperament  cold,  the  oppo- 
site of  his  father  Philip.  During  his  youth,  his  development  was  so 
tardy,  that  there  was  even  a  surmise  of  some  physical  disability  (Hie- 
ronymus  ap.  Athenie.  x.  p.  435).  As  to  the  most  beautiful  persons,  of 
both  sexes,  he  had  only  to  refuse  the  numerous  tenders  made  to  him 
by  those  who  sought  to  gain  his  favour  (Plutarch,  Alex.  22).  More- 
over, after  the  capture  of  Damascus,  he  did  select  for  himself,  from 
among  the  female  captives,  Barsind,  the  widow  of  his  illustrious  rival 
Memnon;  daughter  of  Artabazus,  a  beautiful  woman  of  engaging 
manners,  and  above  all,  distinguished,  by  having  received  Hellenic 
education,  from  the  simply  Oriental  harem  of  Darius  (Plutarch,  Alex. 
21 ).  In  adopting  the  widow  of  Memnon  as  his  mistress,  Alexander  may 
probably  have  had  present  to  his  imagination  the  example  of  his  legend- 
aiy  ancestor  Neoptolemus,  whose  tender  relations  with  Andromache, 
widow  of  his  enemy  Hektor,  would  not  be  forgotten  by  any  reader  of 
Euripides.    Alexander  had  by  Barsind  a  son  called  Henikles. 

Lastly,  Alexander  was  so  absorbed  by  ambition, — so  overcharged 
with  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  command,  which  he  always  performed 
himself, — and  so  continually  engaged  in  fiitiguing  bodily  effort, — that 
he  had  little  leisure  left  for  indulgences ;  such  leisure  as  he  had,  he 
preferred  devoting  to  ?rine-parties  with  the  society  and  conversation  of 
his  officers. 
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army,  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  over  the  bridge  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  even  through  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris.  To  them,  this  must  have  proved  a  severe 
toil ;  and  in  fact,  the  queen  Statira  became  so  worn 
out  that  she  died  shortly  after  crossing  the  Tigris^; 
to  him  also,  it  must  have  been  an  onerous  obliga- 
tion, since  he  not  only  sought  to  ensure  to  them 
all  their  accustomed  pomp,  but  must  have  as- 
signed a  considerable  guard  to  watch  them,  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  marching  into  an  unknown 
country,  and  required  all  his  military  resources  to 
be  disposable.  Simply  for  safe  detention,  the  hos- 
tages would  have  been  better  guarded  and  might 
have  been  treated  with  still  greater  ceremony,  in  a 
city  or  a  fortress.  But  Alexander  probably  wished  to 
have  them  near  him,  in  case  of  the  possible  contin- 
gency of  serious  reverses  to  his  army  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Tigris.  Assuming  such  a  misfortune  to 
happen,  the  surrender  of  them  might  ensure  a  safe 
retreat  under  circumstances  otherwise  fatal  to  its 
accompUshment. 

Being  at  length  convinced  that  Alexander  would  immense 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  prize  short  of  the  entire  i^ia?/ 
Persian  empire,  Darius  summoned  all  his  forces  to  t^^p^iM 
defend  what  he  still  retained.  He  brought  together  ^^^x"^.,^ 
a  host  said  to  be  superior  in  number  to  that  which 
had  been  defeated  at  Issus'.     Contingents  arrived 

'  Curtios,  !▼.  10,  19.  "  Itinens  continui  labore  animique  Kgritudine 
fatigata,"  &c. 

Cortiua  and  Juatin  mention  a  third  embassy  sent  by  Darius  (imme- 
diately after  haying  heard  of  the  death  and  honourable  obsequies  of 
Statira)  to  Alexander,  asking  for  peace.  The  other  authors  allude 
only  to  two  tentatiTes  of  this  kind ;  and  the  third  seems  by  no  means 
pro^Mble. 

'  Arriaa,  iii.  7>  7. 
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from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  vast  Persian 
territory — ^from  the  Caspian  sea,  the  rivers  Oxus 
and  Indus,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.     The 
plains  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  about  the  latitude  of 
the  modern  town  of  Mosul,  between  that  river  and 
the  Grordyene  mountains  (Zagros) ,  were  fixed  upon 
for  the  muster  of  this  prodigious  multitude ;  partly 
conducted  by  Darius  himself  from  Babylon,  partly 
arriving  there  by  diflferent  routes  from  the  north, 
east,  and  south.  Arbela — a  considerable  town  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great  Zab  river,  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Erbil,  as  a  caravan  station  on  the 
ordinary  road  between  Erzeroum  and  Bagdad — was 
fixed  on  as  the  muster-place  or  head-quarters,  where 
the  chief  magazines  were  collected  and  the  heavy 
baggage  lodged,  and  near  which  the  troops  were 
first  assembled  and  exercised  ^ . 
He  fixes  the      But  the  spot  predetermined  for  a  pitched  battle 
el^^ping    was,  the  neighbourhood  of  Guagamela  near  the 
I^i"^**^    river  Bum6dus,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Arbfila, 
Ai«andcr    towards  the  Tigris,  and  about  as  much  south-east 
--^n  a  level  of  A4osul — a  spacious  and  level  plain,  with  nothing 
Gaugameia.  more  than  a  few  undulating  slopes,  and  without  any 
trees.     It  was  by  nature  well-adapted  for  drawing 
up  a  numerous  army,  especially  for  the  free  man- 
oeuvres of  cavalry,  and  the  rush  of  scythed  chariots; 
moreover,  the  Persian  officers  had  been  careful 
beforehand  to  level  artificially  such  of  the  slopes  as 
they  thought  inconvenient'.     There  seemed  every 

'  Diod^NTus,  xvii.  53 ;  Ciurtius,  iy.  9,  9. 

*  Arrian,  iii*  8, 12.  Kal  yhp  xal  Sa-a  cawfuiKa  alrov  is  Inwaa-iav,  ravrd 
Tt  in  iroWov  ol  ncpcrat  roir  T€  Spftaaiv  cVcXavvctv  €vir€Trj  irtvotifK^a'ap 
Kol  Tff  iim»  Ifnrdaifia. 
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thing  in  the  ground  to  favour  the  operation  both  of 
the  vast  total,  and  the  special  forces,  of  Darius ; 
who  fancied  that  his  defeat  at  Issus  had  been  occa- 
sioned altogether  by  his  having  adventured  him- 
self in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia — and  that  on 
open  and  level  ground  his  superior  numbers  must 
be  triumphant.  He  was  even  anxious  that  Alex- 
ander should  come  and  attack  him  on  the  plain. 
Hence  the  undefended  passage  of  the  Tigris. 

For  those  who  looked  only  to  numbers,  the  host  His  equip. 
assembled  at  ArbSla  might  well  inspire  confideuce ;  ^replra-^ 
for  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  1 ,000,000  of  tarm. 
infantry' — 40,000  cavalry — 200  scythed  chariots —  — nume- 
and  fifteen  elephants ;  of  which  animals  we  now  scythed 
read  for  the  first  time  in  a  field  of  battle.      But  eiephantT 
besides  the  numbers,  Darius  had  provided  for  his 
troops  more  effective  arms ;  instead  of  mere  javelins, 
strong  swords  and  short  thrusting  pikes,  such  as 
the  Macedonian   cavalry  wielded  so  admirably  in 
close  combat — together  with  shields  for  the  infantry 
and  breastplates  for  the  horsemen^.     He  counted 
much  also  on  the  terrific  charge  of  the  chariots, 
each  of  which  had  a  pole  projecting   before  the 
horses  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  together 

1  This  is  the  total  given  by  Arrian  as  what  he  found  set  fcnth  (Ac- 
yero),  probably  the  best  infonnation  which  Ptolemy  and  Aiistobnlus 
eonld  proenre  (Arrian,  iii.  S,  8). 

Diodorus  (xvii.  53)  says  800,000  foot,  200,000  horse,  and  200  scythed 
chariots.  Justin  (zi.  12)  g;iyes  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse.  Plu- 
tardi  (Akx.  31 )  talks  generaUy  of  a  million  of  men.  Curtius  states  the 
army  to  have  been  almost  twice  as  large  as  that  which  had  fought  in 
Kilikia  (iy.  9, 3) ;  he  gives  the  total  as  200,000  foot,  and  45,000  horse 
(iv.  12,  13). 

'  Diodor.  xrii.  53 ;  Curtius,  iv.  92. 
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with  three  sword-blades  stretching  from  the  yoke 
on  each  side,  and  scythes  also  laterally  from  the 
naves  of  the  wheels  ^ 
B.C.  331,         Informed  of  the  approach  of  Alexander,  about 

September.  *  *^ 

Posiaon  the  time  when  the  Macedonian  army  first  reached 
and  battle  jjjg  Tigris,  Darius  moved  from  Arbela,  where  his 
Dariui.  baggage  and  treasure  were  left — crossed  by  bridges 
the  river  Lykus  or  Great  Zab,  an  operation  which 
occupied  five  days — and  marched  to  take  post  on 
the  prepared  ground  near  Gaugamela.  His  battle 
array  was  formed — of  the  Baktrians  on  the  extreme 
left,  under  command  of  Bessus  the  satrap  of  Bak- 
tria ;  next,  the  Dahse  and  Arachdti,  under  com- 
mand of  Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Arachosia ;  then  the 
native  Persians,  horse  and  foot  alternating, — the 
Susians,  under  Oxathres, —  and  the  Kadusians. 
On  the  extreme  right  were  the  contingents  of  Syria 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Euphrates,  under  Ma- 
zseus ;  then  the  Medes,  under  Atropates ;  next,  the 
Parthians,  Sakse,  Tapyrians,  and  Hyrkanians,  all 
cavalry,  under  Phrataphernes ;  then  the  Albanians 
and  the  Sakesinse.  Darius  himself  was  in  the 
centre,  with  the  choice  troops  of  the  army  near  and 
around  him — the  Persian  select  Horse-guards,  called 
the  king's  kinsmen — the  Persian  foot-guards,  carry- 
ing pikes  with  a  golden  apple  at  the  butt-end — a 
regiment  of  Karians,  or  descendants  of  Karians, 
who  had  been  abstracted  from  their  homes  and 
planted  as  colonists  in  the  interior  of  the  empire — 

>  Curtius,  iv.  9, 3;  Diodor.  xvii.  63.  Notwithstanding  the  instrnctiye 
note  of  Mutzel  upon  this  passage  of  Cuitius,  the  mode  in  which  these 
duuiots  were  aimed  is  not  clear  on  all  points. 
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the  contingent  of  Mardi»  good  archers — and  lastly » 
the  mercenary  Greeks^  of  number  unknown,  in 
whom  Darius  placed  his  greatest  confidence. 

Such  was  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  Persians. 
In  the  rear  of  it  stood  deep  masses  of  Babylonians, 
— inhabitants  of  Sittakd  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
— Uxians,  from  the  territory  adjoining  Susiana  to 
the  east — and  others  in  unknown  multitude.  In 
front  of  it  were  posted  the  scythed  chariots,  with 
small  advanced  bodies  of  cavalry — Scythians  and 
Baktrians  on  the  left,  with  one  hundred  chariots 
— Armenians  and  Kappadokians  on  the  right,  with 
fifty  more — and  the  remaining  fifty  chariots  in  front 
of  the  centre'. 

Alexander  had  advanced  within  about  seven  miles  b.c.  ssi, 
of  the  Persian  army,  and  four  days*  march  since  preiiiTi/' 
his  crossing  the  Tigris — when  he  first  learnt  from  ^^^^f^' 
Persian  prisoners  how  near  his  enemies  were.     He  Alexander 

,   _  ——discus- 

at  once   halted,  established  on  the   spot  a  camp  sionswith 
with  ditch  and  stockade,  and  remained  there  for  aifdother 
four  days,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  repose.  H?s^refui 
On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  he  moved  forward,  ^^^^{^ 
yet  leaving  under  guard  in  the  camp  the  baggage,  »«>  person. 
the  prisoners,  and  the  ineffectives.     He  began  his 

^  The  Persian  battle  order  here  given  by  Arrian  (iii.  11),  is  taken 
from  Aristobulus,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  so  set  down  in  the  official 
scheme  of  the  battle,  drawn  up  by  the  Persian  officers,  and  afterwards 
captured  with  the  baggage  of  Darius.  Though  thus  authentic  as  far  as 
it  goes,  it  is  not  complete,  even  as  to  names — while  it  says  nothing 
about  numbers  or  depth  or  extent  of  front.  Several  names,  of  various 
contingents  stated  to  have  been  present  in  the  field,  are  not  placed  in 
the  official  return — ^thus  the  Sogdiani,  the  Arians,  and  the  Indian 
mountaineers  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  having  joined  Darius  (iii.  8); 
the  Kossteans,  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  59) ;  the  Sogdiani,  Massagette,  Be- 
liiae,  Kossseans,  Gortyse,  Phrygians,  and  Kataonians,  by  Curtius  (iv.  12). 
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march ,  over  a  range  of  low  elevations  which  divided 
him  from  the  enemy,  hoping  to  approach  and  at- 
tack them  at  daybreak.  But  his  progress  was  so 
retarded,  that  day  broke,  and  the  two  armies  first 
came  in  sight,  when  he  was  still  on  the  descend- 
ing slope  of  the  ground,  more  than  three  miles 
distant.  On  seeing  the  enemy,  he  halted,  and 
called  together  his  principal  officers,  to  consult 
whether  he  should  not  prosecute  his  march  and 
commence  the  attack  forthwith'.  Though  most  of 
them  pronounced  for  the  affirmative,  yet  Parmenio 
contended  that  this  course  would  be  rash  ;  that  the 
ground  before  them,  with  all  its  difficulties,  natural 
or  artificial,  was  unknown,  and  that  the  enemy's 
position,  which  they  now  saw  for  the  first  time, 
ought  to  be  carefully  reconnoitred.  Adopting  this 
latter  view,  Alexander  halted  for  the  day ;  yet  still 
retaining  his  battle  order,  and  forming  a  new  en* 
trenched  camp,  to  which  the  baggage  and  the  pri- 
soners were  now  brought  forward  from  the  prece- 
ding  day's  encampment^.  He  himself  spent  the  day, 
with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  in  re- 

*  Arrian,  iii.  9,  6-7. 

*  Anian,  iii.  9, 2-8.  It  is  not  expressly  mentioned  by  Arrian  that  the 
baggage,  &c.  was  brought  forward  from  the  first  camp  to  the  second. 
But  we  see  that  such  must  have  been  the  fact,  from  what  happened 
during  the  battle.  Alexander's  baggage,  which  was  plundered  by  a 
body  of  Persian  cavalry,  cannot  have  been  so  iiar  in  the  rear  of  the  army 
as  the  distance  of  the  first  camp  would  require.  This  coincides  also 
with  Curtius,  iv.  13,  35.  The  words  Zyino  dvoKtlnfUf  (Arr.  iii.  9,  2), 
mdicate  the  contemplation  of  a  purpose  which  was  not  accomplished^ 
a>r  dfjL  rifUpq,  npocfu^M  rois  iroXcfUots  (iii.  9,  3).  Instead  of  "  coming 
mto  conflict "  with  the  enemy  at  break  of  day — Alexander  only  arrived 
within  sight  of  them  at  break  of  day ;  he  then  halted  the  whole  day  and 
night  within  sight  of  their  position ;  and  naturally  brought  up  his  bag- 
gage, having  no  motive  to  leave  it  so  far  in  the  rear. 
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conDoitring  both  the  intermediate  grouDd  and  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  interrupt  him,  in  spite  of  their 
immense  superiority  in  cavalry.  Parmenio,  with 
Polyspercl\on  and  others,  advised  him  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  night ;  which  promised  some  advan- 
tages, since  Persian  armies  were  notoriously  un- 
manageable by  night  \  and  since  their  camp  had  no 
defence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  plan  involved 
so  many  disadvantages  and  perils,  that  Alexander 
rejected  it ;  declaring — with  an  emphasis  inten* 
tionally  enhanced,  since  he  spoke  in  the  hearing  of 
many  others — that  he  disdained  the  meanness  of 
stealing  a  victory ;  that  he  both  would  conquer,  and 
could  conquer,  Darius  fairly  and  in  open  daylight^ 
Having  then  addressed  to  his  officers  a  few  brief  en- 
couragements, which  met  with  enthusiastic  response, 
he  dismissed  them  to  their  evening  meal  and  repose. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  marshalled  his  army,  Disposi- 
consisting  of  40,000  foot,  and  7000  horse,  in  two  Ai«ander 
lines^     The  first  or  main  line  was  composed,  on  I'/Jl^ 
the  right,  of  the  eight  squadrons  of  Companion-  ^^^^^^^^ 
cavalry,  each  with   its   separate  captain,  but  all 
under  the  command  of  Phil6tas  son  of  Parmenio. 
Next   (proceeding  from   right  to  left)    came  the 
AgSma  or  chosen  band  of  the  Hypaspistae — then 
the  remaining  Hypaspistse,  under  Nikanor — then 
the  phalanx  properly  so  called,  distributed   into 
six  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Koenus,  Per- 
dikkas,  Meleager,  Polysperchon,  Simmias,  and  Kra- 
terus,  respectively*.     Next  on  the  left  of  the  pha- 

*  Xen€)ph.  Anabas.  iii.  4,  35. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  10, 3 ;  Cuitius,  iv.  13, 4-10.  '  Arrian,  iii.  12, 1-9. 

^  Arrian,  iii.  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  57 ;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  26-30. 
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lanx,  were  arranged  the  allied  Grecian  cavalry, 
Lokrian  and  Phokian,  Phthiot,  Malians,  and  Pe- 
loponnesians ;  after  whom,  at  the  extreme  left, 
came  the  Thessalians  under  Philippus — among  the 
best  cavalry  in  the  army,  hardly  inferior  to  the 
Macedonian  Companions.  As  in  the  two  former 
battles,  Alexander  himself  took  the  command  of 
the  right  half  of  the  army,  confiding  the  left  to 
Parmenio. 

Behind  this  main  line,  was  placed  a  second  or 
body  of  reserve,  intended  to  guard  against  attacks 
in  the  flanks  and  rear,  which  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  Persians  rendered  probable.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Alexander  reserved, — on  the  right,  the  light 
cavalry  or  Lancers — the  Paeonians,  under  Aretes 
and  Aristo — half  the  Agrianes,  under  Attains — the 
Macedonian  archers,  under  Brison — and  the  mer- 
cenaries of  old  service,  under  Kleander;  on  the 
left,  various  bodies  of  Thracian  and  allied  cavalry, 
under  their  separate  officers.  AH  these  different 
regiments  were  held  ready  to  repel  attack  either  in 
flank  or  rear.  In  front  of  the  main  line  were  some 
advanced  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  light  troops — 
Grecian  cavalry,  under  Menidas  on  the  right,  and 
under  Andromachus  on  the  left — a  brigade  of  darters 
under  Balakrus,  together  with  Agrianian  darters, 
and  some  bowmen.  Lastly,  the  Thracian  infantry 
were  left  to  guard  the  camp  and  the  baggage^ 
Battle  of  Forewarned  by  a  deserter,  Alexander  avoided 

the  places  where  iron  spikes  had  been  planted  to 
damage  the  Macedonian  cavalry^.     He  himself,  at 

*  Arrian,  iii.  12,  2-6;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  30-32;  Diodor.  xvii.  6?. 
'  CurtiuB,  iv.  13,  36;  Polysenus,  iv.  3, 1?. 
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the  head  of  the  Royal  Squadron,  on  the  extreme 
right,  led  the  march  obliquely  in  that  direction, 
kcfeping  his  right  somewhat  in  advance.  As  he 
neared  the  enemy,  he  saw  Darius  himself  with  the 
Persian  left  centre  immediately  opposed  to  him — 
Persiatx  guards,  Indians,  Albanians,  and  Karians. 
Alexander  went  on  inclining  to  the  right,  and  Da- 
rius stretching  his  front  towards  the  left  to  coun- 
teract this  movement,  but  still  greatly  outflanking 
the  Macedonians  to  the  left.  Alexander  had  now 
got  BO  far  to  his  right,  that  he  was  almost  beyond 
the  ground  levelled  by  Darius  for  the  operations  of 
his  chariots  in  front.  To  check  any  farther  move- 
ment in  this  direction,  the  fiaktrian  1000  horse 
and  the  Scythians  in  front  of  the  Persian  left,  were 
ordered  to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  Macedo- 
nian right  flank.  Alexander  detached  against  them 
his  regiment  of  cavalry  under  Menidas,  and  the 
action  thus  began  ^ 

The  Baktrian  horse,  perceiving  the  advance  of 
Menidas,  turned  from  their  circuitous  movement 
to  attack  him,  and  at  first  drove  him  back  until  he 
was  supported  by  the  other  advanced  detachments 
— Paeonians  and  Grecian  cavalry.  The  Baktrians, 
defeated  in  their  turn,  were  supported  by  the  satrap 
Bessus  with  the  main  body  of  Baktrians  and  Scy- 
thians in  the  left  portion  of  Darius's  line.  The 
action  was  here  for  some  time  warmly  contested, 
with  some  loss  to  the  Greeks ;  who  at  length  how- 
ever, by  a  more  compact  order  against  enemies 
whose  fighting  was  broken  and  desultory,  succeeded 

'  Arrian,  iii.  13, 1-6. 
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in  pushing  them  out  of  their  place  in  the  line,  and 
thus  making  a  partial  opening  in  it^ 

While  this  conflict  was  still  going  on,  Darius 
had  ordered  his  scythed  chariots  to  charge,  and 
his  main  line  to  follow  them,  calculating  on  the 
disorder  which  he  expected  that  they  would  occa- 
sion. But  the  chariots  were  found  of  little  service. 
The  horses  were  terrified,  checked,  or  wounded,  by 
the  Macedonian  archers  and  darters  in  front ;  who 
even  found  means  to  seize  the  reins,  pull  down  the 
drivers,  and  kill  the  horses.  Of  the  hundred  cha- 
riots in  Darius's  front,  intended  to  bear  down  the 
Macedonian  ranks  by  simultaneous  pressure  along 
their  whole  line,  many  were  altogether  stopped  or 
disabled ;  some  turned  nght  round,  the  horses  re- 
fusing to  face  the  protended  pikes,  or  being  scared 
with  the  noise  of  pike  and  shield  struck  together ; 
some  which  reached  the  Macedonian  line,  were  let 
through  without  mischief  by  the  soldiers  opening 
their  ranks ;  a  few  only  inflicted  wounds  or  damage*. 

As  soon  as  the  chariots  were  thus  disposed  of,  and 

^  Arrian,  iii.  13,  9. 

'  About  the  chariots,  Arrian,  iii.  13, 11 ;  Curtius,  iv.  15, 14 ;  Diodor. 
xvii.  67,  68. 

Arrian  mentions  distinctly  only  those  chariots  which  were  laimdied 
on  Darius's  left,  immediately  opposite  to  Alexander.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  chariots  along  the  whole  line  must  have  been  let  off  at  one  and 
the  same  signal — which  we  may  understand  as  implied  in  the  words  of 
Curtius — ''  Ipse  (Darius)  ante  se  falcatos  currus  habebat,  quos  signo 
dato  universos  in  hostem  effudit "  (iv.  14,  3). 

The  scythed  chariots  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  jdid  no 
mischief  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8, 10-20).  At  the  battle  of  Magneria,  gained 
by  the  Romans  (b.c.  190)  over  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus,  his  chariots 
were  not  only  driven  back,  .but  sfiread  disorder  among  his  own  troops 
(Appian.  Reb.  Syriac.  33). 
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the  Persian  main  force  laid  open  as  advancing  be-  cowardice^ 
bind  tbem,  Alexander  gave  orders  to  tbe  troops  of  he  aeti  the 
bis  main  line,  wbo  bad  bitberto  been  perfectly  silent  ^  fli|^bt!^t 
to  raise  tbe  war-sbout  and  cbarge  at  a  quick  pace ;  ^^J^ 
at  tbe  same  time  directing  Aretes  witb  tbe  Pseonians 
to  repel  tbe  assailants  on  bis  rigbt  flank.  He  bim- 
self,  discontinuing  bis  slanting  movement  to  tbe 
rigbt,  turned  towards  tbe  Persian  line,  and  dasbed, 
at  tbe  bead  of  all  tbe  Companion-cavalry,  into  tbat 
partial  opening  in  it,  wbicb  bad  been  made  by  tbe 
flank  movement  of  tbe  Baktrians.  Having  by  tbis 
opening  got  partly  witbin  tbe  line,  be  pusbed 
straight  towards  tbe  person  of  Darius  ;  bis  cavalry 
engaging  in  tbe  closest  band-combat,  and  thrusting 
witb  their  short  spikes  at  tbe  faces  of  tbe  Persians. 
Here,  as  at  tbe  Granikus,  tbe  latter  were  discom- 
posed by  this  mode  of  fighting — accustomed  as  they 
were  to  rely  on  the  use  of  missiles,  witb  rapid 
wheeling  of  the  horse  for  renewed  attack^  Tbey 
were  unable  to  prevent  Alexander  and  bis  cavalry 
from  gaining  ground  and  approaching  nearer  to 
Darius ;  while  at  tbe  same  time,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  in  front,  witb  its  compact  order  and  long 
protended  pikes,  pressed  upon  the  Persian  line  op- 
posed to  it.  For  a  short  interval,  tbe  combat  here 
was  close  and  obstinate;  and  it  might  have  been 
much  prolonged — since  tbe  best  troops  of  Darius's 

>  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  address  of  Alexander  to  his 
soldiers,  prerious  to  the  battle,  about  the  necessity  of  absohite  silencei 
ontil  the  moment  came  for  the  terrific  war-shout  (Arnan,  iii.  9, 14) : 
compare  Thucyd.  iL  89 — a  similar  direction  from  Phormio  to  the 
Athenians. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  15,  4.  oikt  oKOPrurfi^  tn,  ovrt  t^tXtyiioU  r&»  iim»», 
rhrfp  limofiaxlat  dt'ici;,  ixpSuvro — about  the  Persian  cavalry  when  driven 
to  despair. 
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army — Greeks,  Karians,  Persian  guards,  regal  kins- 
men, &c.,  were  here  posted, — had  the  king's  cou- 
rage been  equal  to  that  of  his  soldiers.  But  here, 
even  worse  than  at  Issus,  the  flight  of  the  army 
began  with  Darius  himself.  It  had  been  the  recom- 
mendation of  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  attacking  the 
army  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes  at  Kunaxa,  to  aim 
the  main  blow  at  the  spot  where  his  brother  was 
in  person — since  he  well  knew  that  victory  there 
was  victory  everywhere.  Having  already  once  fol- 
lowed this  scheme  successfully  at  Issus,  Alexander 
repeated  it  with  still  more  signal  success  at  Arbela. 
Darius,  who  had  been  long  in  fear,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  beheld  his  formidable  enemy  on  the 
neighbouring  hills,  became  still  more  alarmed  when 
he  saw  the  scythed  chariots  prove  a  failure,  and 
when  the  Macedonians,  suddenly  breaking  out  from 
absolute  silence  into  an  universal  war-cry,  came  to 
close  quarters  with  his  troops,  pressing  towards 
and  menacing  the  conspicuous  chariot  on  which  he 
stood  ^  The  sight  and  hearing  of  this  terrific  miUe, 
combined  with  the  prestige  already  attaching  to 
Alexander's  name,  completely  overthrew  the  cou- 
rage and  self-possession  of  Darius.  He  caused  his 
chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  himself  set  the 
example  of  flight*. 

^  Arrian,  iii.  14,  2.  Ifyt  dp6fi^  re  Koi  aXoXoy/i^  m  iir\  aMv  Laptiop 
— Diodor.  xvii.  60.  Alexander  furh.  r^r  fiatrCKu^s  Xktis  Koi  r&v  3kk«iv  t&p 
inKfMVfordrtav  Imrtav  iir*  ahrhv  ifXavpt  rhv  Aaptlow. 

*  Anian,  iii.  14,  3.  Koi  xp^^^  V^^  ^^^^  Skiyiv  iv  x^P^"^  4  f^Xf 
iyhfTO,  *Qs  dc  <H  re  iimtis  ol  dfi<l>*  'AX((ayd/>oy  «eal  avrhs  *AXc(avd/>os 
tvpwrrcts  cvticctiTO,  mBtafAoif  re  xp^ij^vot^  kq\  rots  (varois  r^  irp6<r^»na 
T&v  ntptr&w  ie<$9rroiTCff,  rl  re  <l)akay(  ^  Moxedoviic^,  frvjcv^  Koi  raU  o'apia'-^ 
atus  vf<f>piKvla,  ififit^fjKMP  if^  avroU,  Ka\  vdwra  6fiov  rii  dtiwa 
teal  iraXat   ^bfj   <popfp^   Upti  Aaptiij^  iiftaivtro,  np&ros  avr6s 
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From  this  moment,  the  battle,  though  it  had  lasted 
so  short  a  time,  was  irreparably  Tost.  The  king's 
flight,  followed  of  course  immediately  by  that  of  the 
numerous  attendants  around  him,  spread  dismay 
among  all  his  troops,  leaving  them  neither  centre 
of  command,  nor  chief  to  fight  for.  The  best  sol- 
diers in  his  army,  being  those  immediately  around 
him,  were  under  these  circumstances  the  first  to 
give  way.  The  fierce  onset  of  Alexander  with  the 
Companion-cavalry,  and  the  unremitting  pressure 
of  the  phalanx  in  front,  were  obstructed  by  little  else 
than  a  mass  of  disordered  fugitives.  During  the 
same  time.  Aretes  with  his  Paeonians  had  defeated 
the  Baktrians  on  the  right  flank  \  so  that  Alexander 
was  free  to  pursue  the  routed  main  body, — which 
he  did  most  energetically.  The  cloud  of  dust  raised 
by  the  dense  multitude  is  said  to  have  been  so  thick, 
that  nothing  could  be  clearly  seen,  nor  could  the 
pursuers  distinguish  the  track  taken  by  Darius 

cir«rrpe^aff  t<fttvy€v.  At  Issus,  Arrian  states  that  '*  Darius  fled 
akmg  with  the  first "  (ii.  II9  6);  at  Arbela  here,  he  states  that  "  Darius 
was  the  first  to  turn  and  flee;"  an  expression  yet  stronger  and  more 
distinct.  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  who  seem  here  as  elsewhere  to  follow 
generally  the  same  authorities,  give  details,  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Darius,  which  are  not  to  he  reconciled  with  Arrian,  and  which  are  de- 
eidedly  less  credible  than  Arrian's  narrative.  The  fiict  that  the  two 
longs  were  here  (as  at  Issus)  near,  and  probably  visible,  to  each  other^ 
has  served  as  a  basis  fcnr  much  embroidery.  The  statement  that  Darius, 
standing  on  his  chariot,  hurled  his  spear  against  the  advancing  Mace- 
donians— and  that  Alexander  also  hurled  his  spear  at  Darius,  but  miss- 
ing him,  killed  the  charioteer — is  picturesque  and  Homeric,  but  has  no 
air  of  reality.  Curtius  and  Diodorus  tell  us  that  this  fall  of  the 
diarioteer  was  mistaken  for  the  fall  of  the  king,  and  struck  the  Persian 
army  with  consternation,  causing  them  forthwith  to  take  flight,  and 
thus  ultimately  forcing  Darius  to  flee  also  (Diodor.  xvii.  60;  Curt.  iv.  15, 
26-32).  But  this  is  noway  probable ;  since  the  real  flght  then  going 
on  was  close,  and  with  hand-weapons. 
'  Arrian,  iii.  14,  4. 
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himself.  Amidst  this  darkness,  the  cries  and  noises 
from  all  sides  i^ere  only  the  more  impressive  ; 
especially  the  sound  from  the  whips  of  the  cha- 
rioteers, pushing  their  horses  to  full  speed \  It  was 
the  dust  alone  which  saved  Darius  himself  from 
heing  overtaken  by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  fully  successful  on 
his  right  and  centre,  the  scene  on  his  left  under  Par- 
menio  was  different.  Mazaeus,  who  commanded  the 
Persian  right,  after  launching  his  scythed  chariots 
(which  may  possibly  have  done  more  damage  than 
those  launched  on  the  Persian  left,  though  we  have 
no  direct  information  about  them),  followed  it  up 
by  vigorously  charging  the  Grecian  and  Thessalian 
horse  in  his  front,  and  also  by  sending  round  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  to  attack  them  on  their  left 
flank ^.  Here  the  battle  was  obstinately  contested, 
and  success  for  some  time  doubtful.  Even  after  the 
flight  of  Darius,  Parmenio  found  himself  so  much 
pressed,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  Alexander.  Alex- 
ander, though  full  of  mortification  at  relinquish- 
ing the  pursuit^  checked  his  troops,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  assistance  of  his  left,  by  the 
shortest  course  across  the  field  of  battle.  The  two 
left  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  under  Simmias  and 
Kraterus,  had  already  stopped  short  in  the  pursuit, 
on  receiving  the  like  message  from  Parmenio ;  leaving 
the  other  four  divisions  to  follow  the  advanced  move- 


'  Diodor.  xvii.  60  ;>  Curtiaa,  iv.  15,  32,  33.  The  cloud  of  duit,  and 
the  noise  of  the  whips,  are  specified  both  by  IModorus  and  Curtius. 

*  Curtius,  iv.  16, 1 ;  Diodorus,  xvii.  59,  60;  Arrian,  iii.  14, 11.  The 
two  first  authors  are  here  superior  to  Arrian,  who  scarcely  mentions  at 
all  this  vigorous  charge  of  MazKus,  though  be  alludes  to  the  effects 
produced  by  it. 
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ment  of  Alexander  ^  Hence  there  arose  a  gap  in 
the  midst  of  the  phalanx,  between  the  four  right 
divisions,  and  the  two  left ;  into  which  gap  a  brigade 
of  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry  darted,  galloping 
through  the  midst  of  the  Macedonian  line  to  get 
into  the  rear  and  attack  the  baggage^.  At  first  this 
movement  was  successful,  the  guard  was  found  un- 
prepared, and  the  Persian  prisoners  rose  at  once  to 
set  themselves  free  ;  though  Sisygambis,  whom  these 
prisoners  were  above  measure  anxious  to  liberate, 
refused  to  accept  their  aid,  either  from  mistrust  of 
their  force,  or  gratitude  for  the  good  treatment 
received  from  Alexander^.  But  while  these  assailants 
were  engaged  in  plundering  the  baggage,  they  were 
attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  troops  forming  the  second 
Macedonian  line,  who  though  at  first  taken  by  sur- 
prise, had  now  had  time  to  face  about  and  reach  the 
camp.  ^Many  of  the  Persian  brigade  were  thus 
slain,  the  rest  got  off  as  they  could '^. 

'  Anian^  iii.  14,  6.  He  speaks  directly  here  only  of  the  rdfig  under 
the  command  of  Simmias;  but  it  is  plain  that  what  he  says  must  be 
understood  of  the  rdiif  commanded  by  Kraterus  also.  Of  the  six 
To^is  or  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  that  of  Kraterus  stood  at  the  extreme 
left — ^that  of  Simmias  (who  commanded  on  this  day  the  ra^is  of  Amyn- 
tas  ton  of  Andromenes)  next  to  it  (iii.  11, 16).  If  therefore  the  rd^is 
oi  Simmias  was  kept  back  from  pursuit,  on  account  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  general  Macedonian  left  (iii.  14,  6)— h  fortiori,  the  rd(is  of 
Kraterus  must  have  been  kept  back  in  Uke  manner. 

*  Arnan,  iii.  14,  7* 

*  Curtius,  iy.  15,  9-1 1 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  59.  Curtius  and  Diodorus  re- 
present the  brigade  of  cavaliy,  who  plundered  the  camp  and  rescued 
the  prisoners,  to  have  been  sent  round  by  Mazieus  from  the  Persian 
right;  while  Arrian  states,  more  probably,  that  they  got  through  the 
break  accidentally  left  in  the  pludanx,  and  travers^  the  Macedonian 
hnes. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  14, 10.  Curtius  represents  this  brigade  as  having  been 
driven  off  by  Aretes  and  a  detachment  sent  expressly  by  Alexander 
himself.   Diodorus  describes  it  as  if  it  had  not  been  defeated  at  all,  but 
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Mazaeus  maintained  for  a  certain  time  fair  equality , 
on  his  own  side  of  the  battle,  even  after  the  flight 
of  Darius.  But  when,  to  the  paralysing  effect  of 
that  fact  in  itself,  there  was  added  the  spectacle  of 
its  disastrous  effects  on  the  left  half  of  the  Persian 
army,  neither  he  nor  his  soldiers  could  persevere 
with  unabated  vigour  in  a  useless  combat.  The 
Thessalian  and  Grecian  horse,  on  the  other  hand, 
animated  bv  the  turn  of  fortune  in  their  favour, 
pressed  their  enemies  with  redoubled  energy,  and 
at  length  drove  them  to  flight ;  so  that  Parmenio 
was  victor,  on  his  own  side  and  with  his  own 
forces,  before  the  succours  from  Alexander  reached 
him\ 

In  conducting  those  succours,  on  his  way  back 
from  the  pursuit,  Alexander  traversed  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  and  thus  met  face  to  face  some  of 
the  best  Persian  and  Parthian  cavalry,  who  were 
among  the  last  to  retire.  The  battle  was  already 
lost,  and  they  were  seeking  only  to  escape.  As 
they  could  not  turn  back,  and  had  no  chance  for 
their  lives  except  by  forcing  their  way  through  his 
Companion-cavalry,  the  combat  here  was  desperate 
and  murderous ;  all  at  close  quarters,  cut  and  thrust 
with  hand  weapons  on  both  sides  contrary  to  the 
Persian  custom.  Sixty  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry 
were  slain ;  and  a  still  greater  number,  including 

had  ridden  back  to  Mazsui  after  plundering  the  baggage.  Neither  of 
these  accounts  is  so  probable  as  that  of  Arrian. 

^  Diodor.  xrii.  60.  'O  TLapyLtvltiP yuSKis  irpr^ro  rovg  fiappdpovt, 

IxdKurra  KarankayivTas  r^  Kork  rhw  Aap€iov  <^vy^.  Curtius,  iv.  16, 4-7 • 
"  Interim  ad  Mazaeum  tuna,  superati  regis  pervenerat.  Itaque,  quan- 
quam  validior  erat,  tamen  fortuni  partium  territus,  perculiis  languidius 
instabat."    Arrian,  iv.  14, 11;  iv.  15,  8. 
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Hephaestion,  Koenus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded, 
and  Alexander  himself  encountered  great  personal 
danger.  He  is  said  to  have  heen  victorious ;  yet 
probably  most  of  these  brave  men  forced  their  way 
through  and  escaped,  though  leaving  many  of  their 
number  on  the  field  ^ 

Having  rejoined  his  left,  and  ascertained  that  it  P"ght  of 
was  not  only  out  of  danger,  but  victorious,  AJex-  tiao  h^<L't— 
ander  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the  flying  Persians,  in  ^^5u  by 
which  Parmenio  now  took  part*.  The  host  of  Darius  ^*"*°*^*'- 
was  only  a  multitude  of  disorderly  fugitives,  horse 
and  foot  mingled  together.     The  greater  part  of 
them  had  taken  no  share  in  the  battle.     Here,  as  at 
Issus,  they  remained  crowded  in  stationary  and  un- 
profitable masses,  ready  to  catch  the  contagion  of 
terror  and  to  swell  the  number  of  runaways,  so  soon 
as  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  real  com- 
batants in  the  front  had  been  beaten.     On  recom- 
mencing the  pursuit,  Alexander  pushed  forward 
with  such  celerity,  that  numbers  of  the  fugitives 
were  slain  or  taken,  especially  at  the  passage  of  the 
river  Lykus^ ;  where  he  was  obliged  to  halt  for  a 
while,  since  his  men  as  well  as  their  horses  were 
exhausted.     At  midnight,  he  again  pushed  forward, 
with  such  cavalry  as  could  follow  him,  to  Arbela, 
in  hopes  of  capturing  the  person  of  Darius.     In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  though  he  reached  Arbela 

^  Armn,  m,  \5,6.  CurtiuB  also  alludes  to  this  combat;  but  with 
many  particnlars  very  different  from  Arrian  (iv.  16,  19-25). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  15,  9. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  15,  10.  Curtius  (iv.  16, 12-18)  gives  aggravated  details 
about  the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives  in  passing  the  river  Lykus — ^which 
sre  probably  founded  on  fact.  But  he  makes  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  Alexander  had  got  as  far  as  this  river  in  his  first  pursuit,  from 
which  he  was  called  back  to  asnst  Parmenio. 

VOL.  XII.  Q 
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the  next  day.  Darius  had  merely  passed  through  it, 
leaving  an  undefended  town,  with  his  bow,  shield, 
chariot,  a  large  treasure,  and  rich  equipage,  as  prey 
to  the  victor.  Parmenio  had  also  occupied  with- 
out resistance  the  Persian  camp  near  the  field  of 
battle,  capturing  the  baggage,  the  camels,  and  the 
elephants  ^ 

To  state  any  thing  like  positive  numbers  of  slain 
or  prisoners,  is  impossible.  According  to  Arrian, 
300,000  Persians  were  slain,  and  many  more  taken 
prisoners.  Diodorus  puts  the  slain  at  90,000,  Cur- 
tiua  at  40,000.  The  Macedonian  killed  were, 
according  to  Arrian,  not  more  than  100 — according 
to  Curtius,  300 :  Diodorus  states  the  slain  at  500, 
besides  a  great  number  of  wounded*.  The  estimate 
of  Arrian  is  obviously  too  great  on  one  side,  and  too 
small  on  the  other  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  nume- 
rical truth,  it  is  certain  that  the  prodigious  army 
of  Darius  was  all  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed, 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  No  attempt  to  form  a  sub- 
sequent army  ever  succeeded  ;  we  read  of  nothing 
stronger  than  divisions  or  detachments.  The  mis- 
cellaneous contingents  of  this  once  mighty  empire, 
such  at  least  among  them  as  survived,  dispersed 
to  their  respective  homes  and  could  never  be  again 
mustered  in  mass. 

The  defeat  of  Arbela  was  in  fact  the  death-blow  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  converted  Alexander  into 
the  Great  King,  and  Darius  into  nothing  better  than 
a  fugitive  pretender.  Among  all  the  causes  of  the 
defeat — here  as  at  Issus — the  most  prominent  and 


1  Arrian,  iii.  15,  14 ;  Curtius,  y.  1, 10. 

*  AnVn»  iii.  15,  16;  Curtius,  iv.  16,  27;  Diodor.  xvii.  61. 
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indisputable  was  the  cowardice  of  Darius  himself. 
Under  a  king  deficient  not  merely  in  the  virtues  of 
a  general,  but  even  in  those  of  a  private  soldier, 
and  who  nevertheless  insisted  on  commanding  in 
person — nothing  short  of  ruin  could  ensue.     To 
those  brave  Persians  whom  he  dragged  into  ruin 
along  with  him  and  who  knew  the  real  facts,  he 
must  have  appeared  as  the  betrayer  of  the  empire. 
We  shall  have  to  recall  this  state  of  sentiment,  when 
we  describe  hereafter  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the 
Baktrian  satrap   Bessus.      Nevertheless,  even  if 
Darius  had  behaved  with  unimpeachable  courage, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe,  that  the  defeat  of 
Arbela,  much  less  that  of  Issus,  could  have  been 
converted  into  a  victory.      Mere  immensity  of 
number,  even  with  immensity  of  space,  was  of  no 
efficacy  without   skill  as  well  as   bravery  in  the 
commander.     Three-fourths  of  the  Persian  army 
were  mere  spectators,  who  did  nothing,  and  pro- 
duced absolutely  no  effect.    The  flank  movement 
against  Alexander's  right,  instead  of  being  made 
by  some  unemployed  division,  was  so  carried  into 
effect,  as  to  distract  the  Baktrian  troops  from  their 
place  in  the  front  line,  and  thus  to  create  a  fatal 
break,  of  which  Alexander  availed  himself  for  his 
own  formidable  charge  in  front.    In  spite  of  ampli- 
tude of  space — the  condition  wanting  at  Issus, — 
the  attacks  of  the  Persians  on  Alexander's  flanks 
and   rear  were  feeble  and  inefficient.     After  all, 
Darius  relied  mainly  upon  his  front  line  of  battle, 
strengthened  by  the  scythe  chariots ;  these  latter 
being  found  unprofitable,  there  remained  only  the 
direct   conffict,   wherein  the  strong  point  of  the 
Macedonians  resided. 

q2 
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Generalship      On  the  othcr  hand,  in  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the 
ander. '      dlspositlons  of  Alexander,  they  appear  the  most 
signal  example  recorded  in  antiquity,  of  military 
genius  and  sagacious  combination.     He  had  really 
as  great  an  available  force  as  his  enemies,  because 
every  company  in  his  army  was  turned  to  account, 
either  in  actual  combat,  or  in  reserve  against  defi- 
nite and  reasonable  contingences.     All  his  suc- 
cesses, and  this  most  of  all,  were  fairly  earned  by 
his  own  genius  and  indefatigable  effort,  combined 
with  the  admirable  organization  of  his  army.     But 
his  good  fortune  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the 
unceasing  faults  committed  by  his  enemies.  *  Ex- 
cept during  the  short  period  of  Memnon's  com- 
mand, the  Persian  king  exhibited  nothing  but  igno- 
rant rashness  alternating  with  disgraceful  apathy  ; 
turning  to  no  account  his  vast  real  power  of  resist- 
ance in  detail — keeping  back  his  treasures  to  become 
the  booty  of  the  victor — suffering  the  cities  which 
stoutly  held  out  to  perish  unassisted — and  com- 
mitting the  whole  fate  of  the  empire,  on  two  suc- 
cessive occasions,  to  that  very  hazard  which  Alex- 
ander most  desired. 
B.C.  381,         The  decisive  character  of  the  victory  was  mani- 
surrende^    fcstcd  at  oucc  by  the  surrender  of  the  two  great 
^nd  sIiM^°   capitals  of  the  Persian  empire — Babylon  and  Susa. 
the  two'     To   Babylon,  Alexander  oMirched  in  person;    to 
^pftaisof    Susa,    he    sent    Pbiloxenus.     As   he   approached 
Ail^^der    Babylon,  the   satrap   Mazaeus   met  him  with  the 
Bi*]?ion.     k^ys  ^^  *^®  ^^*y>    Bagophanes,  collector  of  the 
iromcnse     jpevenue,  decorated  the  road  of  march  with  altars, 

treasures  '  ^  ' 

acquired  in  gacrifices,  and  scattered  flowers  :  while  the  general 

both  placet.  '  o 

Babylonian  population  and  their  Chaldaean  priests 
poured  forth  in  crowds  with  acclamations  and  pre- 
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seats.  Susa  was  yielded  to  Philoxenus  with  the 
same  readiness,  as  Babylon  to  Alexander\  The 
sam  of  treasure  acquired  at  Babylon  was  great ; 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  large  donative  to  the  troops 
— 600  drachms  per  man  to  the  Macedonian  cavalry, 
500  to  the  foreign  cavalry,  200  to  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  and  something  less  to  the  foreign  infantry^ 
But  the  treasure  found  and  appropriated  at  Susa 
was  yet  greater.  It  is  stated  at  50,000  talents^ 
(=  about  £11,500,000  sterling),  a  sum  which  we 
might  have  deemed  incredible,  if  we  did  not  find  it 
greatly  exceeded  by  what  is  subsequently  reported 
about  the  treasures  in  Persepolis.  Of  this  Susian 
treasure  four-fifths  are  said  to  have  been  in  un- 
coined gold  and  silver,  the  remainder  in  golden 
Darics^ ;  the  untouched  accumulations  of  several 
preceding  kings,  who  had  husbanded  them  against 
a  season  of  unforeseen  urgency.  A  moderate  por- 
tion of  this  immense  wealth,  employed  by  Darius 
three  years  earlier  to  push  the  operations  of  his 
fleet,  subsidize  able  Grecian  officers,  and  organize 
anti-Macedonian  resistance — would  have  preserved 
both  his  life  and  his  crown. 

Alexander  rested  his  troops  for  more  than  thirty  b.c.  331, 
days  amidst  the  luxurious  indulgences  of  Babylon.  D^^mber.' 
He  gratified  the  feelings  of  the  population  and  the  Alexander 

acts  &8  kinff 

Cbaldsean  priests  by  solemn  sacrifices  to  Belus,  as  of  Persia, 
well  as  by  directing  that  the  temple  of  that  God,  nw."*""'" 

satraps.  He 

>  Arriim,  iii.  16, 6-11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  64;  Curtius,  v.  1, 17-20.  s^^Ue 

«  Curtius,  V.  1,  45;  Diodor.  xrii.  64.  remodels 

'  Arrian  states  this  total  of  50,000  talents  (iii.  16,  12).  the  divi. 

I  have  taken  them  as  Attic  talents;  if  they  were  .^insean  talents,  wonsof  his 

tiie  value  of  them  would  he  greater  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.  *""y* 
*  Curtius,  V.  2,  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  66. 
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and  the  other  temples  destroyed  in  the  preceding 
century  by  Xerxes^  should  be  rebuilt\  Treating 
the  Persian  empire  now  as  an  established  conquest, 
he  nominated  the  various  satraps.  He  confirmed 
the  Persian  Mazaeus  in  the  satrapy  of  Babylon ,  but 
put  along  with  him  two  Greeks  as  assistants  and 
guarantees — ^Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis,  as  com- 
mander of  the  military  force — Asklepiodorus  as 
collector  of  the  revenue.  He  rewarded  the  Persian 
traitor  Mithrines,  who  had  surrendered  at  his  ap- 
proach the  strong  citadel  of  Sardis,  with  the  satrapy 
of  Armenia.  To  that  of  Syria  and  Phenicia,  he 
appointed  Menes,  who  took  with  him  3000  talents^ 
to  be  remitted  to  Antipater  for  levying  new  troops 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Peloponnesus^.  The 
march  of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Susa  occupied 
twenty  days;  an  easy  route  through  a  country 
abundantly  supplied.  At  Susa  he  was  joined  by 
Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  with  a  large  rein- 
forcement of  about  15,000  men — ^Macedonians, 
Greeks,  and  Thracians.  There  were  both  cavalry 
and  infantry — and  what  is  not  the  least  remarkable, 
fifty  Macedonian  youths  of  noble  family,  soliciting 
admission  into  Alexander's  corps  of  pages^.  The 
incorporation  of  these  new-comers  into  the  army 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  for  remodelling  on 
several  points  the  organization  of  his  different  divi- 
sions, the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger^. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  16, 6-9 :  compare  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  738. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  16, 16 ;  Curtius,  v.  1, 44 ;  Diodor.  zvii.  64.  Curtius  and 
Diodorus  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  Arrian ;  but  the  discrepancy  here 
is  not  very  important. 

'  Curtius,  T.  1,  42:  compare  Diodor.  xvii.  65;  Arrian,  iii.  16,  18. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  16,20;  Curtius,  v.  2,6;  Diodor.  xvii.  65.     Respecting 
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After  some  delay  at  Susa — and  after  confirming  b.c.  ssi- 
the  Persian  Abulites,  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  ^leiandcr 
in  his  satrapy,  yet  not  without  two  Grecian  officers  JJJJJ^p" , 
as  guarantees,  one  commanding  the  military  force,  proper— he 
the  other  governor  of  the  citadel — Alexander  crossed  the  refme- 
the  river  Eulaeus  or  Pasitigris,  and  directed  his  JSTh^in"* 
march  to  the  south-east  towards  Persis  proper,  the  ^^*^ 
ancient  hearth  or  primitive  seat  from  whence  the 
original  Persian  conquerors  had  issued '.     Between 
Susa  and  Persis  lay  a  mountainous  region  occupied 
by  the  Uxii — rude  but  warlike  shepherds,  to  whom 
the  Great  King  himself  had  always  been  obliged  to 
pay  a  tribute  whenever  he  went  from  Susa  to  Per- 
sepolis,  being  unable  with  his  inefficient  military 
organization  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  such  a 
pass  held  by  an  enemy.     The  Uxii  now  demanded 
the  like  tribute  from  Alexander,  who  replied  by 
inviting  them  to  meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive 
it.   Meanwhile  a  new  and  little  frequented  mountain 

this  re-organizatioii,  b^iin  now  at  Susa  and  carried  farther  during  the 
next  year  at  Ekhatana,  see  Riistow  and  Kochly,  Griechiaehes  Kriegs- 
wesen,  p.  252  seq. 

One  among  the  changes  now  made  was,  that  the  divisions  of  cayaliy 
— which,  having  hitherto  coincided  with  various  local  districts  or  towns 
in  Macedonia,  had  heen  officered  accordingly — were  redistrihuted  and 
mingled  together  (Curtius,  v.  2,  6). 

'  Aiiian,  iii.  17>  1*  "Apag  de  cjc  'Sovtrtiv,  koI  diafihg  rhv  TLao'tTlyptjp 
voTOfi^Pf  tfifiaXXti  €lt  r^p  Ov(i<op  yrjp. 

The  Persian  Susa  was  situated  hetween  two  rivers ;  the  Choaspes 
(now  Kherkha)  on  the  west;  the  EuIkus  or  Pasitigris,  now  Karun,  on 
the  east;  both  rivers  distinguished  for  excellent  water.  The  £u1ku8 
appears  to  have  been  called  Pasitigris  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course — 
niny,  H.  N.  xxxi.  21.  "  Parthorum  reges  ex  Choaspe  et  £ulso  tan- 
tum  bibunt." 

Ritter  has  given  an  elaborate  exposition  respecting  these  two  rivers 
and  the  site  of  the  Persian  Susa  (Erdkunde,  part  ix.  book  iii.  West- 
Asien,  p.  291-320). 
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track  had  been  made  kDOwn  to  him,  over  which  he 
conducted  in  person  a  detachment  of  troops  so 
rapidly  and  secretly  as  to  surprise  the  mountaineers 
in  their  own  villages.  He  thus  not  only  opened  the 
usual  mountain  pass  for  the  transit  of  his  main  army, 
but  so  cut  to  pieces  and  humiliated  the  Uxii,  that 
they  were  forced  to  sue  for  pardon.  Alexander  was 
at  first  disposed  to  extirpate  or  expel  them ;  but  at 
length,  at  the  request  of  the  captive  Sisygambis, 
permitted  them  to  remain  as  subjects  of  the  satrap 
of  Susa,  imposing  a  tribute  of  sheep,  horses,  and 
cattle,  the  only  payment  which  their  poverty 
allowed  *. 

But  bad  as  the  Uxian  pass  had  been,  there  re- 
mained another  still  worse — called  the  Susian  or 
Persian  gates^,  in  the  mountains  which  surrounded 
the  plain  of  PersepoUs,  the  centre  of  Persis  proper. 
Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  province,  held  this  pass; 
a  narrow  defile  walied  across,  with  mountain  posi- 
tions on  both  sides,  from  whence  the  defenders, 
while  out  of  reach  themselves,  could  shower  down 
missiles  upon  an  approaching  enemy.     After  four 

'  Aman,  iii.  17 ;  Curtios,  v.  3,  5-12;  Diodor.  zvii.  67 ;  Strabo>  xy. 
p.  729.  It  would  seem  that  the  road  taken  by  Alexander  in  this  march, 
was  that  described  by  Kinneir,  through  Bebahan  and  Kala-Sefid  to 
Schiraz  (Geogn^phical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  72).  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  difficulties  of  the  territory  for  military  operation. 

No  certainty  is  attainable,  however,  respecting  the  ancient  geography 
of  these  regions.  Mr.  Long's  Map  of  Ancient  Persia  shows  how  httle 
can  be  made  out. 

'  See  the  instructiye  notes  of  Miitzel — on  Quintus  Curtius,  ▼.  10, 3; 
and  y.  12,  ]  7,  discussing  the  topography  of  this  region,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
known  from  modem  travellers.  He  supposes  the  Susian  Gates  to  have 
been  near  Kala-Sefid,  west  of  the  plain  of  Merdaaht  or  PersepoUs. 
Herein  he  dissents  from  Ritter,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  as  far  as 
an  opinion  can  be  formed. 
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days  of  march,  Alexander  reached  on  the  fifth  day 
the  Susian  Grates ;  which,  inexpugnable  as  they 
seemed,  he  attacked  on  the  ensuing  morning.     In 
spite  of  all  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  however,  he 
sustained  loss  without  damaging  his  enemy,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  camp.     He  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  other  track  by  which  this 
difficult  pass  could  be  turned ;  but  there  was  a  long 
circuitous  march  of  many  days  whereby  it  might 
be  evaded,  and  another  entrance  found  into  the 
plain  of  PersepoKs,     To  recede  from  any  enterprise 
as  impracticable,  was  a  humiliation  which  Alex- 
ander had   never  yet  endured.     On  farther  in- 
quiry, a  Lykian  captive,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  tending  sheep  as  a  slave  on  the  mountains, 
acquainted   him    with    the  existence  of   a  track 
known  only  to  himself,  whereby  he  might  come  on 
the  flank  of  Ariobarzanes.     Leaving  Kraterus  in 
command  of  the  camp,  with  orders  to  attack  the 
pass  in  front,  when  he  should  hear  the  trumpet 
give  signal — Alexander  marched  forth  at  night  at 
the  head  of  a  light  detachment,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Lykian.    He  had  to  surmount  incredible 
hardship  and  difficulty — the  more  so  as  it  was  mid- 
winter,  and  the  mountain  was  covered  with  snow  ; 
yet  such  were  the  efforts  of  his  soldiers  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  that  he  surprised  all 
the  Persian  outposts,  and  came  upon  Ariobarzanes 
altogether  unprepared.     Attacked  as  they  were  at 
the  same  time  by  Kraterus  also,  the  troops  of  the 
satrap  were   forced   to   abandon   the  Gates,   and 
were   for   the  most   part   cut   to   pieces.      Many 
perished  in  their  flight  among  the  rocks  and  pre- 
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cipices ;  the  satrap  himself  being  one  of  a  few  that 
escaped*. 
Alexander  Though  the  citadel  of  Persepolis  is  described  as 
Peraepoiis.  onc  of  the  stroiigcst  of  fortresses^,  yet  after  this  un- 
expected conquest  of  a  pass  hitherto  deemed  in- 
expugnable, few  had  courage  to  think  of  holding 
it  against  Alexander.  Nevertheless  Ariobarzanes, 
hastening  thither  from  the  conquered  pass,  still 
strove  to  organise  a  defence,  and  at  least  to  carry 
off  the  regal  treasure,  which  some  in  the  town  were 
already  preparing  to  pillage.  But  Tiridates,  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror,  resisted  this,  and  despatched  a  message 
entreating  Alexander  to  hasten  his  march.  Ac- 
cordingly Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  set 
forth  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
detain  and  appropriate  the  whole.  Ariobarzanes, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist,  was  slain  with  all  his 
companions.  Persepolis  and  Pasargadae — the  two 
peculiar  capitals  of  the  Persian  race,  the  latter 
memorable  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Cyrus  the 
Great — both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror^. 
B.C.330,  On  approaching  Persepolis,  the  compassion  of 

M^tiLTd     *^®  army  was  powerfully  moved  by  the  sight  of 
Grecian       about  800  Greciau  captives,  all  of  them  mutilated 

cantives 

in  some  frightful  and  distressing  way,  by  loss  of 
legs,  arms,  eyes,  ears,  or  some  other  bodily  mem- 
bers. Mutilation  was  a  punishment  commonly 
inflicted  in  that  age  by  Oriental  governors,  even 
by  such  as  were  not  accounted  cruel.    Thus  Xeno- 

'  Arrian,  iii.  18,  1-14 ;  Curtios,  v.  4, 10-20 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  68. 

'  Diodor.  xyii.  71* 

'  Arnan,  iii.  18,  16 ;  Curtius,  v.  4,  5 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  69. 
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phoD,  in  eulogizing  the  rigid  justice  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  remarks  that  in  the  public  roads  of  his 
satrapy,  men  were  often  seen  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  arms  or  legs,  or  otherwise  mutilated,  by 
penal  authority  \  Many  of  these  maimed  captives 
at  Persepolis  were  old,  and  had  lived  for  years  in 
their  unfortunate  condition.  They  had  been  brought 
up  from  various  Greek  cities  by  order  of  some  of 
the  preceding  Persian  kings;  but  on  what  pre- 
tences they  had  been  thus  cruelly  dealt  with,  we 
are  not  informed.  Alexander,  moved  to  tears  at 
such  a  spectacle,  offered  to  restore  them  to  their 
respective  homes,  with  a  comfortable  provision  for 
the  future.  But  most  of  them  felt  so  ashamed  of 
returning  to  their  homes,  that  they  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  all  together  in  Persis,  with  lands 
assigned  to  them,  and  with  dependent  cultivators 
to  raise  produce  for  them.  Alexander  granted 
their  request  in  the  fullest  measure,  conferring 
brides  upon  each  an  ample  donation  of  money, 
clothing,  and  cattle^. 

I  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  9, 13.  Similar  habits  haye  always  prevailed 
among  Orientals.  *'  The  most  atrocious  part  of  the  Mahomedan  83rstem 
of  punishment  is  that  which  regards  theft  and  robbery.  Mutilation, 
by  cutting  off  the  hand  or  the  foot,  is  the  prescribed  remedy  for  all 
higher  degrees  of  the  offence"  (Mill,  History  of  British  India,  book  iii. 
ch.  5.  p.  447). 

"  T^ppoo  Saib  used  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  and  noses  of  the  British 
camp-followers  that  fell  into  his  hands"  (Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India, 
Tol.  i.  p.  380.  ch.xi.). 

A  recent  traveller  notices  the  many  mutilated  persons,  female  as  well 
as  male,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  northern  part  of  Scinde  (Burton, 
Scenes  in  Scinde,  vol.  ii.  p.  281). 

>  Diodor.  xvii.  69;  Curtius,  v.  5;  Justin,  xi.  14.  Arrian  does  not 
mention  these  mutilated  captives ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  mistrust  the 
deposition  of  the  three  authors  by  whom  it  is  certified.  Curtius  talks 
of  4000  captives ;  the  other  two  mention  800.     Diodorus  calls  them — 
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The  sight  of  these  mutilated  Greeks  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  not  merely  sympathy  for  them, 
but  rage  against  the  Persians,  in  the  bosoms  of  all 
spectators.  Alexander  seized  this  opportunity,  as 
well  for  satiating  the  anger  and  cupidity  of  his  sol- 
diers, as  for  manifesting  himself  in  his  self-assumed 
character  of  avenger  of  Greece  against  the  Persians, 
to  punish  the  wrongs  done  by  Xerxes  a  century  and 
a  half  before.  He  was  now  amidst  the  native  tribes 
and  seats  of  the  Persians,  the  descendants  of  those 
rude  warriors  who,  under  the  first  Cyrus,  had  over- 
spread Western  Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  iEgean. 
In  this  their  home  th^  Persian  kings  had  accumu- 
lated their  national  edifices,  their  regal  sepulchres, 
the  inscriptions  commemorative  of  their  religious  or 
legendary  sentiment,  with  many  trophies  and  ac- 
quisitions arising  out  of  their  conquests.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  Great  King's  empire,  Babylon,  or 
Susa,  or  Ekbatana,  were  more  central  and  conve- 
nient residences ;  but  Persepolis  was  still  regarded  as 
the  heart  of  Persian  nationality.  It  was  the  chief 
magazine,  though  not  the  only  one,  of  those  annual 

^EXX^vcf  vjr6  Twv  np&rtpop  paa-ik4wp  dpdararoi  y€yo96r€t,  6KraK6iruH 
flip  ax^^P  fi^P  dpiBfuifP  Uprts,  rals  d*  fjKiKuus  ol  irXctorot  fjjp  ycyi^pa- 
k6t(s,  fiKpwnipiaafiafoi  d<  ndprts,  &c.  Some  apdpfrcurroi  irphs  /ScurtXca 
dta  (ro<f>iap  are  noticed  in  Xenoph.  Mem.  iir.  2,  33 :  compare  Herodot. 
iii.  93 ;  iv.  204.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  mutilation  of  the  Mace- 
donian invalids,  taken  at  Issus  by  Darius. 

Probably  these  Greek  captives  were  mingled  with  a  number  of  other 
captives,  Asiatics  and  others,  who  had  been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
None  but  the  Greek  captives  would  be  likely  to  show  themselves  to 
Alexander  and  his  army,  because  none  but  they  would  calculate  on  ob« 
taining  sympathy  from  an  army  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  know  who  these  captives  were,  or  how  they 
came  to  be  thus  cruelly  used.  The  two  persons  among  them,  named 
by  Curtius  as  spokesmen  in  the  interview  with  Alexander,  are — Eukte- 
mon,  a  Kymsan — and  Thest^tus,  an  Athenian. 
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accumulations  from  the  imperial  revenue,  which 
each  king  successively  increased,  and  which  none 
seems  to  have  ever  diminished.  Moreover,  the 
Persian  grandees  and  officers,  who  held  the  lucrative 
satrapies  and  posts  of  the  empire,  were  continually 
sending  wealth  home  to  Persis,  for  themselves  or 
their  relatives.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  be- 
lieve what  we  find  asserted,  that  Persepolis  pos- 
sessed at  this  time  more  wealth,  public  and  private, 
than  any  place  within  the  range  of  Grecian  or 
Macedonian  knowledge  ^ 

Convening  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  de-  Alexander 
nounced  Persepolis  as  the  most  hostile  of  all  Asiatic  ate^and' 
cities, — the   home  of  those  impious  invaders  of  ^y'the 
Greece,  whom  he  had  come  to  attack.     He  pro-  "^s^^^^*- 

'  ^  sures,  and 

claimed  his  intention  of  abandoning  it  to  be  plun-  »»»«»  «»'«« 

up  Perse* 

dered,  as  well  as  of  burning  the  citadel.     In  this  poiistobe 
resolution  he  persisted,  notwithstanding  the  remon-  and°burat 
strance  of  Parmenio,  who  reminded  him  that  the  ^idun. 
act  would  be  a  mere  injury  to  himself  by  ruining 
his  own  property,  and  that  the  Asiatics  would  con- 
strue it  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  retire  speedily, 
without  founding  any  permanent  dominion  in  the 
country*.     After  appropriating  the  regal  treasure — 
to  the  alleged  amount  of  120,000  talents  in  gold 
and    silver  =  £27,600,000    sterling^  —  Alexander 

^  Diodor.  xrii.  70.  irXovo-Moran/r  oC<njs  roy  V7r6  t6v  ^iop,  &c.  Cur- 
tius,  ▼.  6,  2,  3. 

*  Airvui,  iiL  18^  18;  Diodor.  xvii.  70;  Ciirtiu8»  v.  6>  1 ;  Strabo,  xv. 
p.  731. 

s  This  amount  is  given  both  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  71)  and  by  Curtius 
(v.  6,  9).  We  see  however  from  Strabo  that  there  were  diflPerent 
statements  as  to  the  amount.  Such  overwhelming  figures  deserve  no 
confidence  upon  any  evidence  short  of  an  official  return.  At  the  same 
time,  we  ought  to  expect  a  very  great  sum,  considering  the  long  series 
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set  fire  to  the  citadel.  A  host  of  mules,  with  5000 
camels,  were  sent  for  from  Mesopotamia  and  else- 

of  yean  that  had  heen  spent  in  amassing  it.  Alexander's  own  letters 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  37)  stated  that  enough  was  carried  away  to  load  10,000 
mule  carts  and  5000  camels. 

To  explain  the  fact,  of  a  large  accumulated  treasure  in  the  Persian 
capitals,  it  must  he  remarked,  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  expenses  of  government,  were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  regal  treasure. 
The  military  force,  speaking  generally,  was  not  paid  hy  the  Great  Ring, 
but  summoned  by  requisition  from  l^e  provinces,  upon  which  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  soldiers  fell,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  tribute. 
The  king's  numerous  servants  and  attendants  received  no  pay  in  money, 
but  in  kind ;  provisions  for  maintaining  the  court  with  its  retinue  were 
furnished  by  the  provinces,  over  and  above  the  tribute.  See  Herodot. 
i.  192;  and  iii.  91— and  a  good  passage  of  Heeren,  setting  forth  the 
small  public  disbursements  out  of  the  regal  treasure,  in  his  account  of 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire  (Ideen  iiber  die 
Pohtik  und  den  Yerkehr  der  Yolker  der  alten  Welt,  part  i.  abth.  1. 
p.  611-619). 

Respecting  modem  Persia,  Jaubert  remarks  (Voyage  en  Armduie  et 
en  Perse,  Paris,  1821,  p. 2/2.  ch.  30) — "  Si  les  sommes  que  Ton  verse 
dans  le  tr^r  du  Shah  ne  sont  pas  exorbitantes,  comparativement  k 
r^ndue  et  It  la  population  de  la  Perse,  elles  n'en  sortent  pas  non  plus 
que  pour  des  d^penses  indispensables  qui  n'en  absorbent  pas  la  moiti^. 
Le  reste  est  convert!  en  lingots,  en  pierreries,  et  en  divers  objets  d'une 
grande  valeur  et  d'un  transport  fiidle  en  cas  d'^v^nement :  ce  qui  doit 
suffire  pour  emp^her  qu'on  ne  trouve  exag^r^  les  rapports  que  tons 
les  voyageurs  ont  frdts  de  la  magnificence  de  la  cour  de  Perse.  Les 
Perses  sont  assez  dairvoyans  pour  p^n^trer  les  motifr  r^ls  qui  portent 
Futteh  Ali  Shah  k  th^uriser." 

When  Nadir-Shah  conquered  the  Mogul  Emperor  Mahomed,  and 
entered  Delhi  in  1739, — ^the  imperial  treasure  and  effects  which  fell 
into  his  hands  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  ^32,000,000  sterling,  besides 
heavy  contributions  levied  on  the  inhabitants  (Mill,  History  of  British 
India,  vol.  ii.  B.  iii.  ch.  4,  p.  403). — Runjeet  Sing  left  at  his  death  (1839) 
a  treasure  of  j£8,000,000  sterhng;  with  jewels  and  other  effects  to 
several  millions  more.  [The  Punjaub,  by  Ck>l.  Steinbach,  p.  16. 
London,  1846.] 

Mr.  Mill  remarks,  in  another  place,  that ''  in  Hindostan,  gold,  silver, 
and  gems  are  most  commonly  hoarded,  and  not  devoted  to  production" 
(vol.  i.  p.  264.  B.  ii.  ch.  6). 

Herodotus  (iii.  96)  tells  us  that  the  gold  and  silver  brought  to  the 
Persian  regal  treasure  was  poured  in  a  melted  stale  into  earthen  vessels ; 
when  it  cooled,  the  earthen  vessel  was  withdrawn,  and  the  solid  metallic 
mast  left  standing ;  a  pcnrtion  of  it  was  cut  off  when  occasion  required 
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where,  to  carry  off  this  prodigious  treasure ;  the 
whole  of  which  was  conveyed  out  of  Persis  proper, 
partly  to  be  taken  along  with  Alexander  himself  in 
his  ulterior  marches,  partly  to  be  lodged  in  Susa 
and  Ekbatana.  Six  thousand  talents  more,  found 
in  Pasargadae,  were  added  to  the  spoilt  The 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were  aban- 
doned to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  obtained 
an  immense  booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  also  in  rich  clothing,  furniture,  and  ostentatious 
ornaments  of  every  kind.  The  male  inhabitants 
were  slain ^,  the  females  dragged  into  servitude; 
except  such  as  obtained  safety  by  flight,  or  burned 
themselves  with  their  property  in  their  own  houses. 
Among  the  soldiers  themselves,  much  angry  scram- 
bling took  place  for  the  possessionof  precious  articles, 
not  without   occasional  bloodshed^.     As  soon  as 

for  disbonementt.    This  practice  warrants  the  supposition  that  a  large 
poftkm  of  it  was  habitually  accumulated,  and  not  expended. 

'  Anian,  iii.  18, 17*  He  does  not  give  the  amount,  which  I  transcribe 
from  Curtius,  y.  6,  10. 

*  Diodor.  zrii.  70.  Ol  Bioiccddycr  cnTfccroy,  raifg  fiitf  Mptu  vdjrrat 
^oMvorrcf,  rits  dc  icniatis  diapirdCovTtt,  &c.    Curtius,  v.  6,  6. 

'  Diodor.  xrii.  70,  71 ;  Curtius,  v.  6,  3-7*  These  two  authors  con- 
cur in  the  main  features  of  the  massacre  and  plunder  in  Persepolis, 
permitted  to  the  soldiers  by  Alexander.  Arrian  does  not  mention  it : 
he  mentions  only  the  deliberate  resolution  of  Alexander  to  bum  the 
palace  or  citadel,  out  of  revenge  on  the  Persian  name.  And  such  feeling, 
assuming  it  to  exist,  would  also  naturally  dictate  the  general  licence  to 
plunder  and  massacre.  Himself  entertaining  such  vindictive  feeling, 
and  regarding  it  as  legitimate,  Alexander  would  either  presume  it  to 
ejoKt,  or  love  to  kindle  it,  in  his  soldiers ;  by  whom  indeed  the  licence 
to  plunder  would  be  sufficiently  welcomed,  with  or  without  any  antece- 
dent sentiment  of  vengeance. 

The  story  (told  by  Diodorus,  Curtius,  and  Plutarch,  Alex.  38)  that 
Alexander,  in  the  drunkenness  of  a  banquet,  was  first  instigated  by  the 
eourtesan  Thais  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and  accompanied 
her  to  begin  the  confiagration  with  his  own  hand — may  perhaps  be  so 
ht  true,  that  he  really  showed  himself  in  the  scene  and  helped  in  the 
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their  ferocity  and  cupidity  had  been  satiated,  Alex- 
ander arrested  the  massacre.  His  encouragement 
and  sanction  of  it  was  not  a  burst  of  transient  fury, 
provoked  by  unexpected  length  of  resistance,  such 
as  the  hanging  of  the  2000  Tyrians  and  the  drag- 
ging of  Batis  at  Gaza — but  a  deliberate  proceeding, 
intended  partly  as  a  recompense  and  gratification 
to  the  soldiery,  but  still  more  as  an  imposing  mani- 
festation of  retributive  vengeance  against  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Persian  invaders.  In  his 
own  letters  seen  by  Plutarch,  Alexander  described 
the  massacre  of  the  native  Persians  as  having  been 
ordered  by  him  on  grounds  of  state  policy  \ 

As  it  was  now  winter  or  very  early  spring,  he 
suffered  his  main  army  to  enjoy  a  month  or  more 
of  repose  at  or  near  Persepolis.  But  he  himself,  at 
the  head  of  a  rapidly  moving  division,  traversed  the 
interior  of  Persis  proper ;  conquering  or  receiving 
into  submission  the  various  towns  and  villages^. 
The  greatest  resistance  which  he  experienced  was 
offered  by  the  rude  and  warlike  tribe  called  the 
Mardi ;  but  worse  than  any  enemy  was  the  severity 
of  the  season  and  the  rugged  destitution  of  a  frozen 
country.      Neither  physical  difficulties,  however. 


burning.  But  that  his  resolution  to  bum  wis  deliberately  taken^  and 
even  maintained  against  the  opposition  of  esteemed  officers^  is  esta- 
blished on  the  authority  of  Arrian. 

1  Plutarch>  Alexand.  d7<  ^poy  fiiv  oZv  ivravBa  voKirv  t&p  Sikuricofu^ 
yfl»y  ytvivBoi  aw€ir€a't'  ypdif>€t,  yhp  avrbg,  »g  yofii{wy  a^rf 
Tovro  XvcrircXcIv  ciccXcvcy  diroatpdrTtaBai  roitg  dvOp»7rov£' 
voftitrfioTog  dc  €vpti¥  irXijBos  itrov  4p  Sovcrotr,  r^v  d^  aXXi;y  icarao'/ecv^v 
Kai  rhv  tikovTOV  €icKOfu<r&rjpai  ^<ri  fivpiois  dpixoU  C^vyt <ri,  Kal  ircvroicKr- 
XtXuur  KafiTiXoig.  That  ivravSa  means  Persepolis,  is  shown  by  the  im- 
mediately following  comparison  with  the  treasure  found  at  Susa. 

«  Diod.  xvii.  73;  Curtius,  v.  6,  12-20. 
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nor  human  enemies,  could  arrest  the  march  of 
Alexander.  He  returned  from  his  expedition,  com- 
plete master  of  Persis ;  and  in  the  spring,  quitted 
that  province  with  his  whole  army,  to  follow  Darius 
into  Media.  He  left  only  a  garrison  of  3000 
Macedonians  at  Persepolis,  preserving  to  Tiridates, 
who  had  surrendered  to  him  the  place,  the  title  of 
satrap  ^ 

Darius  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  the  mere  title  of  Darius  a 
king,  and  with  a  simple  hody-guard  rather  than  an  M^d^r  ^^ 
army.  On  leaving  Arbela  after  the  defeat,  he  had 
struck  in  an  easterly  direction  across  the  moun- 
tains into  Media ;  having  only  a  few  attendants 
round  him,  and  thinking  himself  too  happy  to 
preserve  his  own  life  from  an  indefatigable  pur- 
suer^. He  calculated  that  once  across  these  moun- 
tains, Alexander  would  leave  him  for  a  time  unmo- 
lested, in  haste  to  march  southward  for  the  purpose 
of  appropriating  the  great  and  real  prizes  of  the 
campaign — Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  The 
last  struggles  of  this  ill-starred  prince  will  be  re- 
counted in  another  chapter. 

'  Cnrtiiis,  y.  6,  11.  '  Arrian,  iii.  16, 1-4. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXAN- 
DER, AFTER  HIS  WINTER-QUARTERS  IN  PERSIS,  DOWN 
TO  HIS  DEATH  AT  BABYLON. 

■.C.330,     From  this  time  forward  to  the  close  of  Alexander's 

•pnng.       ijfg — ^  period  of  about  seven  years — his  time  was 

spent  in  conquering  the  eastern  half  of  the  Persian 

empire,  together  with  various  independent  tribes 

lying  beyond  its  extreme  boundary.     But  neither 

.    Greece,  nor  Asia  Minor,  nor  any  of  his  previous 

western  acquisitions,  was  he  ever  destined  to  see 

again. 

Thefirtt         Now,  iu  regard  to  the  history  of  Greece — the 

four  Asiatic  rii  i/»  •  i-ai 

campaigns    subjcct  of  thcsc  volumcs — the  first  portion  of  Alex- 
Mder^ts   ander's  Asiatic  campaigns  (from  his  crossing  the 
fng^'andlml  Hellespont  to  the  conquest  of  Persis,  a  period  of 
?e7erenTe^?o  ^^^^  ye^TS,  March  334  B.C.  to  March  330  b.c), 
Grecian      though  uot  of  dircct  bearing,  is  yet  of  material  im- 
portance.    Having  in  his  first  year  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  Hellenic  world,  he  had  by  these 
subsequent  campaigns  absorbed  it  as  a  small  frac- 
tion into  the  vast  Persian  empire,  renovated  under 
his  imperial  sceptre.    He  had  accomplished  a  result 
substantially  the  same  as  would  have  been  brought 
about  if  th6  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  destined, 
a  century  and  a  half  before,  to  incorporate  Greece 
with  the  Persian  monarchy,  had  succeeded  instead 
of  failing*.    Towards  the  kings  of  Macedonia  alone, 

'  Compftre  the  language  addressed  by  Alexander  to  his  weary  soldiers. 
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the  subjugation  of  Greece  would  never  have  become 
complete,  so  long  as  she  could  receive  help  from 
the  native  Persian  kings »  who  were  perfectly  ade- 
quate as  a  countervailing  and  tutelary  force,  had 
they  known  how  to  play  their  game.  But  all  hope 
for  Greece  from  without  was  extinguished,  when 
Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis  became  subject  to 
the  same  ruler  as  Fella  and  Amphipolis — and  that 
ruler  too,  the  ablest  general,  and  most  insatiate 
aggressor,  of  his  age ;  to  whose  name  was  attached 
the  prestige  of  success  almost  superhuman.  Still, 
against  even  this  overwhelming  power,  some  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks  at  home  tried  to  achieve  their 
liberation  with  the  sword :  we  shall  see  presently 
how  sadly  the  attempt  miscarried. 

But  though  the  first  four  years  of  Alexander's  His  last 
Asiatic   expedition,  in   which   he   conquered   the  Ik^thef^I 
Western  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  had  thus  an  n^^^\^ 
important  effect  on  the  condition  and  destinies  of  ^"* 
the  Grecian  cities — his  last  seven  years,  on  which  Greece. 
we  are  now  about  to  enter,  employed  chiefly  in 
conquering  the  Eastern  half,  scarcely  touched  these 
cities  in  any  way.     The  stupendous  marches  to  the 
rivers  Jaxartes,  Indus,  and  Hyphasis,  which  carried 
his  victorious  armies  over  so  wide  a  space  of  Central 
Asia,  not  only  added  nothing  to  his  power  over  the 
Greeks,  but  even  withdrew  him  from  all  dealings 
with  them,  and  placed  him  almost  beyond  their  cog- 
nizance.    To  the  historian  of  Greece,  therefore, 
these  latter  campaigns  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 

on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  (Arrian,  y.  26),  with  that  which  Herodo- 
tus puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxes^  when  announcing  his  intended  ex- 
pedition against  Qreeoe  (Herodot.  Tii.  8). 

r2 
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included  within  the  range  of  his  subject.     They 
deserve  to  be  told  as  examples  of  military  skill  and 
energy,  and  as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  most 
illustrious  general  of  antiquity — one  who,  though 
not  a  Greek,  had  become  the  master  of  all  Greeks. 
But  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  recount  them 
in  any  detail,  like  the  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela. 
About  six  or  seven  months  had  elapsed  from  the 
battle  of  Arbela  to  the  time  when  Alexander  pre- 
pared to  quit  his   most   recent  conquest — Persis 
proper.    During  all  this  time,  Darius  had  remained 
at  Ekbatana  \  the  chief  city  of  Media,  clinging  to 
the  hope,  that  Alexander,  when  possessed  of  the 
three  southern  capitals  and  the  best  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  might  have  reached  the  point  of 
satiation,  and  might  leave  him  unmolested  in  the 
more   barren   East.     As   soon   as  he  learnt  that 
Alexander  was  in  movement  towards  him,  he  sent 
forward  his  harem  and  his  baggage  to  Hyrkania, 
on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
Himself,  with  the  small  force  around  him,  followed 
in  the  same  direction,  carrying  off  the  treasure  in 
the  city  (7000  talents=£l  ,610,000  in  amount), 

'  I  see  no  reasooi  for  doubting  that  the  Ekbatana  here  meant  is  the 
modem  Hamadan.  See  a  valuable  Appendix  added  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  to 
the  sixth  volume  of  his  History  of  Greece,  in  whidi  this  question  is 
argued  against  Mr.  Williams. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  observes — ''There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any 
roads  in  Persia;  nor  are  they  much  required,  for  the  use  of  wheel  car- 
riages has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  that  kingdom.  Nothing  can  be 
more  rugged  and  difficult  than  the  paths  which  have  been  cut  over  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  bounded  and  intersected  "  (ch.  xxiv.  vol.  ii. 
p.  625). 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  as  in  others,  the  modem  state  of  Persia  must 
be  inferior  to  the  ancient;  witness  the  description  given  by  Herodotus 
of  the  road  between  Sardis  and  Susa. 
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and  passed  through  the  Caspian  Gates  into  the 
territory  of  ParthySnd.  His  only  chance  was  to 
escape  to  Baktria  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
empire,  ruining  the  country  in  his  way  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retarding  pursuers.  But  this  chance  dimi- 
nished every  day,  from  desertion  among  his  few 
followers,  and  angry  disgust  among  many  who 
remained  ^ 

Eight  days  after  Darius  had  quitted  Ekbatana,  Alexander 
Alexander  entered  it.     How  many  days  had  been  SuS!^* 
occupied  in  his  march  from  Persepolis,  we  cannot  2?^  wT 
say :  in  itself  a  long  march,  it  had  been  farther  J^JJ^** 
prolonged,  partly  by  the  necessity  of  subduing  the  ntiong. 
intervening  mountaineers  called  Paraetakeni^,  partly 
by  rumours  exaggerating  the  Persian  force  at  Ek- 
batana,  and  inducing  him  to  advance  with  precau- 
tion and  regular  array.     Possessed  of  Ekbatana — 
the  last  capital  stronghold  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
their  ordinary  residence  during  the  summer  months 
— he  halted  to  rest  his  troops,  and  establish  a  new 
base  of  operations  for  his  future  proceedings  east- 
ward.   He  made  Ekbatana  his  principal  dep6t ;  de- 
positing in  the  citadel,  under  the  care  of  Harpalus 
as  treasurer,  with  a  garrison  of  6000  or  7000  Mace- 
donians, the  accumulated  treasures  of  his  past  con- 
quests  out   of  Susa  and  Persepolis ;  amounting, 
we   are   told,    to   the  enormous  sum  of  180,000 
talents  =  £41 ,400,000   sterling^.      Parmenio   was 
invested  with  the  chief  command  of  this  import- 

'  Arrimo,  iii.  19,  2-9;  iii.  20,  3.  «  Arrian,  iii.  19, 6. 

'  Arrimo,  iii.  19,  14;  Diodor.  xvii.  80.  Diodorus  had  before  stated 
(xvii.  66,  71)  the  treasure  in  Susa  as  being  49,000  talents,  and  that  in 
Persepolis  as  120,000.  Arrian  announces  the  treasure  in  Susa  as  50,000 
talents — Curtius  gives  the  uncoined  gold  and  silver  alone  as  60,000 
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ant  post,  and  of  the  military  force  left  in  Media ; 

of  wliich  territory  Oxodates,  a  Persian  who  had 

been  imprisoned  at  Susa  by  Darius,  was  named 

satrap  \ 
B.C.  330,         At  Ekbatana  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  fresh 
A^xJdJt    ^^^^^    of   6000   Grecian   mercenaries*,   who   had 
■endiihoinc  marchcd  from  Kilikia  into  the  interior,  probably 

the  Thessa-  *  '' 

lian  cavalry  crossing  the  Euphratcs  and  Tigris  at  the  same 
forMm'^n.^  points  as  Alexander  himself  had  crossed.  Hence 
l^'morTde-  ^c  was  enabled  the  better  to  dismiss  his  Thessalian 
JJ^J^^  cavalry,  with  other  Greeks  who  had  been  serving 
dm*ing  his  four  years  of  Asiatic  war,  and  who 
now  wished  to  go  home^.  He  distributed  among 
them  the  sum  of  2000  talents  in  addition  to  their 
full  pay,  and  gave  them  the  price  of  their  horses, 
which  they  sold  before  departure.  The  operations 
which  he  was  now  about  to  commence  against  the 
eastern  territories  of  Persia  were  not  against  regular 
armies,  but  against  flying  corps  and  distinct  native 
tribes,  relying  for  defence  chiefly  on  the  difficulties 
which  mountains,  deserts,  privation,  or  mere  di- 
stance, would  throw  in  the  way  of  an  assailant. 
For  these  purposes  he  required  an  increased  num- 
ber of  light  troops,  and  was  obliged  to  impose  even 
upon  his  heavy-armed  cavalry  the  most  rapid  and 
fatiguing  marches,  such  as  none  but  his  Macedonian 
Companions  would  have  been  contented  to  execute ; 
moreover  he  was  called  upon  to  act  less  with  large 
masses,  and  more  with  small  and  broken  divisions. 

talents  (r.  8,  11).    The  treasure  of  bot^.  places  was  transported  to 
Ekbatana. 

>  Arrian,  iu.  20,  4.  '  Curtius,  v.  23, 12. 

'  Arrian,  iiL  19,  10 :  compare  v.  27,  7. 
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He  now  therefore  for  the  first  time  established  a 
regular  Taxis,  or  division  of  horse-bowmen  ^ 

Remaining  at  Ekbatana  noJonger  than  was  suf-  Alexander 
ficient  for  these  new  arrangements,  Alexander  re-  l^^'to 
commenced  his  pursuit  of  Darius.     He  hoped  to  att^^^ 
get  before  Darius  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  at  the  ^^'^ 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Media ;  by  which  Gates^ 
was  understood  a  mountain-pass,  or  rather  a  road 
of  many  hours'  march,  including  several  difficult 
passes  stretching  eastward  along  the  southern  side 

'  Armn,  iii.  24,  I.  ^drj  yap  avr^  icol  IfnraicovTtoTai  ^cav  ra^s. 

See  the  remarks  of  Riistow  and  Kochly  upon  the  change  made  by 
Alexander  in  hia  military  organization  ab9Ut  this  period,  as  soon  as  he 
kmnd  that  there  was  no  further  chance  of  a  large  collected  Persian 
force,  able  to  meet  him  in  the  field  (Geschichte  des  Griech.  Kriegs- 
wenens,  p.  252  seq.).  The  change  which  they  point  out  was  real, — ^but 
I  think  they  exaggerate  it  in  degree. 

'  The  passes  called  the  Caspian  Gates  appear  to  be  those  described 
by  Morier,  Fraser,  and  other  modem  trayellers,  as  the  series  of  narrow 
Talleys  and  defiles  called  Ser-Desch,  Sirdari,  or  Serdara  Khan, — on  the 
sonth^nmost  of  the  two  roads  which  lead  eastward  from  Teheran  to- 
wards Damaghan,  and  thence  farther  eastward  towards  Mesched  and 
Herat.  See  the  note  of  Miitzel  in  his  edition  of  Curtius,  y.  35,  2, 
p.  489 ;  also  Morier,  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  363 ;  Fraser's 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khorasan,  p.  291. 

The  long  range  of  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  Taurus,  extends 
fW>m  Lesser  Media  and  Armenia  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  northern  declivity,  covered  by 
prodigious  forests  with  valleys  and  plains  of  no  great  breadth  reaching 
to  the  Caspian,  comprehends  the  moist  and  fertile  territories  now  de- 
nominated Ghilan  and  Mazanderan.  The  eastern  portion  of  Mazande- 
ran  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  Hyrkania,  theif  productive  and  po- 
pulous ;  while  the  mountain  range  itself  was  occupied  by  various  rude 
and  warlike  tribes — Kadusii,  Mardi,  Tapyri,  &c.  The  mountain  range, 
now  called  f^burz,  includes  among  other  lofty  eminences  the  very  high 
peak  of  Demavend. 

The  road  from  Ekbatana  to  Baktria,  along  which  both  the  flight  of 
Darius  and  the  pursuit  of  Alexander  lay,  passed  along  the  broken 
ground  skirting  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountain  range  Elburz.  Of 
this  broken  ground  the  Caspian  Gates  formed  the  worst  and  most  diffi- 
cult portion. 
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of  the  great  range  of  Taurus  towards  Parthia.  He 
marcbed  with  his  Companion-cavahyy  the  light- 
horse,  the  Agrianians,  aod  the  bowmen — the  greater 
part  of  the  phalanx  keeping  up  as  well  as  it  could 
— to  Rhagse,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Caspian 
Gates ;  which  town  he  reached  in  eleven  days,  by 
exertions  so  severe  that  many  men  as  well  as  horses 
were  disabled  on  the  road.  But  in  spite  of  all 
speed,  he  learnt  that  Darius  had  already  passed 
through  the  Caspian  Gates.  After  five  days  of  halt 
at  Rhagse,  indispensable  for  his  army,  Alexander 
passed  them  also.  A  day's  march  on  the  other 
side  of  them,  he  was  joined  by  two  eminent  Per- 
sians, Bagistanes  and  AntibSlus,  who  informed  him 
that  Darius  was  already  dethroned  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  life\ 
B.C.  330,  The  conspirators  by  whom  this  had  been  done, 
!."'^* .        were  Bessus,  satrap  of  Baktria — Barsaentes,  satrap 

Conspiracy        r     tx  •  t      a  '  sr 

formed        of   Drangiaua   and   Arachosia — and    Nabarzanes, 
iS^ki'by     general  of  the  regal  guards.     The  small  force  of 
Sh^rs'^ho  Darius   having   been   thinned  by  daily  desertion, 
^enon."      Dttost  of  those  who  remained  were  the  contingents 
of  the  still  unconquered  territories,  Baktria,  Ara- 
chosia, and  Drangiana,  under  the  orders  of  their 
respective  satraps.    The  Grecian  mercenaries,  1500 
in  number,  and  Artabazus,  with  a  band  under  his 
special  command,  adhered  inflexibly  to  Darius,  but 
the  soldiers  of  Eastern  Asia  followed   their  own 
satraps.     Bessus  and  his  colleagues   intended  to 
make  their  peace  with  Alexander  by  surrendering 
Darius,  should  Alexander  pursue  so  vigorously  as 
to  leave  them  no  hope  of  escape ;  but  if  they  could 

*  Arrian,  iii.  20,  21. 
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obtain  time  to  reacti  Baktria  aod  Sogdiana,  they 
resolved  to  organise  an  energetic  resistance,  under 
their  own  joint  command,  for  the  defence  of  those 
eartern  provinces — the  most  warlike  population  of 
the  empire  \  Under  the  desperate  circumstances 
of  the  case,  this  plan  was  perhaps  the  least  unpro- 
mising that  could  be  proposed.  The  chance  of  re- 
sisting Alexander,  small  as  it  was  at  the  best, 
became  absolutely  nothing  under  the  command  of 
Darius,  who  had  twice  set  the  example  of  flight  from 
the  field  of  battle,  betraying  both  his  friends  and  his 
empire,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  full  force  of 
Persia.  For  brave  and  energetic  Persians,  unless 
they  were  prepared  at  once  to  submit  to  the  in* 
vader,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  set  aside  Darius ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  conspirators  intended 
3tt  first  anything  worse.  At  a  village  called  Thara 
*n  Parthia,  they  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold — 
placed  him  in  a  covered  chariot  surrounded  by  the 
Baktrian  troops, — and  thus  carried  him  onward, 
^etreating  as  fast  as  they  could ;  Bessus  assuming 
:he  command.  Artabazus,  with  the  Grecian  mer- 
cenaries, too  feeble  to  prevent  the  proceeding,  quit- 
ted the  army  in  disgust,  and  sought  refuge  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Tapyri  bordering  on  Hyrkania 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea^. 

*  MasUtes,  after  the  shocking  outrage  upon  his  wife  by  Queen  Ame- 
stris,  was  going  to  Baktria  to  organise  a  revolt :  see  Herodot.  iz.  113 — 
about  the  importance  of  that  satrapy. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  21-23.  Justin  (zi.  15)  specifies  the  name  of  the  place — 
Thara.  Both  he  and  Curtius  mention  the  golden  chain  (Curtius,  t.  34, 20). 
Probably  the  conspirators  made  use  of  some  chains  which  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  royal  wardrobe.  Among  the  presents 
given  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  to  the  surgeon  Demokedes,  there 
were  two  pairs  of  golden  chains — Ao>/>€crat  ^  ynv  ^aptlos  irMtov  xpv- 
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Prodigious  On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Alexander  strained 
Alexander  evcry  ncrve  to  overtake  the  fugitives  and  get 
andgVipot  possession  of  the  person  of  Darius.  At  the  head 
^"•^."/^He  of  his  Companion- cavalry 9  his  light-horse,  and  a 
thrpereian  ^^^Y  ^^  infantry  picked  out  for  their  strength  and 
corps,  but     activity,  he  put  himself  in  instant  march,  with 

Bessus  puts 

Darius  to  uothiug  but  arms  and  two  days'  provisions  for  each 
man ;  leaving  Kraterus  to  bring  on  the  main  body 
by  easier  journeys.  A  forced  march  of  two  nights 
and  one  day,  interrupted  only  by  a  short  midday 
repose  (it  was  now  the  month  of  July),  brought  him 
at  daybreak  to  the  Persian  camp  which  his  inform- 
ant Bagistanes  had  quitted.  But  Bessus  and  his 
troops  were  already  beyond  it,  having  made  con- 
siderable advance  in  their  flight ;  upon  which  Alex- 
ander, notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  both  of  men 
and  horses,  pushed  on  with  increased  speed  through 
all  the  night  to  the  ensuing  day  at  noon.  He  there 
found  himself  in  the  village  where  Bessus  had  en- 
camped on  the  preceding- day.  Yet  learning  from 
deserters  that  his  enemies  had  resolved  to  hasten 
their  retreat  by  night  marches,  he  despaired  of 
overtaking  them,  unless  he  could  find  some  shorter 
road.  He  was  informed  that  there  was  another 
shorter,  but  leading  through  a  waterless  desert. 
Setting  out  by  this  road  late  in  the  day  with  his 
cavalry,  he  got  over  no  less  than  forty-five  miles 
during  the  night,  so  as  to  come  on  Bessus  by 
complete  surprise  on  the  following  morning. 
The  Persians,  marching  in  disorder  without  arms, 
and  having  no  expectation  of  an  enemy,  were  so 

cttip  bvo  (cvyco-iv — Herodot.  iii.  130 :  compare  iii.  16.    The  Pernan 
king  and  grandees  habitually  wore  golden  chains  round  neck  and  arms. 
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panic-struck  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  their 
indefatigable  conqueror,  that  they  dispersed  and 
fled  without  any  attempt  to  resist.  In  this  critical 
moment,  Bessus  and  Barsaentes  urged  Darius  to 
leave  his  chariot,  mount  his  horse,  and  accompany 
them  in  their  flight.  But  he  refused  to  comply. 
They  were  determined  however  that  he  should  not 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  whereby  his 
name  would  have  been  employed  against  them,  and 
would  have  materially  lessened  their  chance  of  de* 
fending  the  eastern  provinces  ;  they  were  moreover 
incensed  by  his  refusal,  and  had  contracted  a  feeling 
of  hatred  and  contempt  to  which  they  were  glad  to 
give  efiect.  Casting  their  javelins  at  him,  they  left 
him  mortally  wounded,  and  then  pursued  their 
flight ^  His  chariot,  not  distinguished  by  any 
visible  mark,  nor  known  even  to  the  Persian  soldiers 
themselves,  was  for  some  time  not  detected  by  the 
pursuers.  At  length  a  Macedonian  soldier  named 
Polystratus  found  him  expiring,  and  is  said  to  have 
received  his  last  words;  wherein  he  expressed  thanks 
to  Alexander  for  the  kind  treatment  of  his  captive 
female  relatives,  and  satisfaction  that  the  Persian 
throne,  lost  to  himself,  was  about  to  pass  to  so 
generous  a  conqueror.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
he  never  lived  to  see  Alexander  himself^. 
Alexander  had  made  the  prodigious  and  inde- 


*  "  Rarufl  apud  Medos  regam  cruor ;  imaque  cuncto 

Poena  manet  generi :  quamvis  crudelibua  seque 
Paretur  dominis." — (Claudian.  in  Eutrop.  ii.  p.  478.) 

Court  conspiraciet  and  assassinations  of  the  prince,  however,  were 
not  unknown  either  among  the  Achsemenidae  or  the  Arsakids. 

'  This  account  of  the  remarkable  incidents  immediately  preceding 
the  death  of  Darius,  is  taken  mainly  from  Arrian  (iii.  21 ),  and  seems 
one  of  the  most  authentic  chapters  of  his  work.    He  is  very  sparing  in 
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fatigable  marches  of  the  last  four  days,  not  without 
destruction  to  many  men  and  horses,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  Darius  aUve.  It  would  have  been 
a  gratification  to  his  vanity  to  exhibit  the  Great 
King  as  a  helpless  captive,  rescued  from  his  own 
servants  by  the  sword  of  his  enemy,  and  spared  to 
occupy  some  subordinate  command  as  a  token  of 
ostentatious  indulgence.  Moreover,  apart  from  such 
feelings,  it  would  have  been  a  point  of  real  advan- 
tage to  seize  the  person  of  Darius,  by  means  of 
whose  name  Alexander  would  have  been  enabled  to 
stifle  all  farther  resistance  in  the  extensive  and  im- 
perfectly known  regions  eastward  of  the  Caspian 
Gates.  The  satraps  of  these  regions  had  now  gone 
thither  with  their  hands  free,  to  kindle  as  much 
Asiatic  sentiment  and  levy  as  larg-e  a  force  as  they 
could,  against  the  Macedonian  conqueror ;  who  was 
obliged  to  follow  them,  if  he  wished  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  the  empire.  We  can  understand 
therefore  that  Alexander  was  deeply  mortified  in 
deriving  no  result  from  this  ruinously  fatiguing 
march,  and  can  the  better  explain  that  savage 
wrath  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  manifesting 
against  the  satrap  Bessus. 

Alexander  caused  the  body  of  Darius  to  be  buried, 
with  full  pomp  and  ceremonial,  in  the  regal  sepulchres 
of  Persis.     The  last  days  of  this  unfortunate  prince 

telling  what  passed  in  the  Persian  camp ;  he  mentions  indeed  only  the 
communications  made  by  the  Persian  deserters  to  Alexander. 

Cortius  (v.  27-34)  gives  the  narrative  far  more  vaguely  and  loosely 
than  Arrian,  but  with  ample  details  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Per- 
sian camp.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  from  whom  these  de- 
tails were  borrowed.  In  the  main  they  do  not  contradict  the  narrative 
of  Arrian,  but  rather  amplify  and  dilute  it. 

Diodorus  (xvii.  73),  Plutarch  (Alexand.  42,  43),  and  Justin  (xi.  15) 
give  no  new  information. 
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have  been  described  with  almost  tragic  pathos  by 
historians ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  in  history 
better  calculated  to  excite  such  a  feeling,  if  we  re- 
gard simply  the  magnitude  of  his  fall,  from  the 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  splendour  to  defeat, 
degradation,  and  assassination.  But  an  impartial 
review  will  not  allow  us  to  forget  that  the  main 
cause  of  such  ruin  was  his  own  blindness — his  long 
apathy  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  abandonment 
of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  in  the  fond  hope  of  repurchasing 
queens  whom  he  had  himself  exposed  to  captivity 
— lastly,  what  is  still  less  pardonable,  his  personal 
cowardice  in  both  the  two  decisive  battles  deUbe- 
rately  brought  about  by  himself.  If  we  follow  his 
conduct  throughout  the  struggle,  we  shall  find  little 
of  that  which  renders  a  defeated  prince  either  re- 
spectable or  interesting.  Those  who  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  denounce  and  despise  him  were  his  friends 
and  countrymen,  whom  he  possessed  ample  means 
of  defending,  yet  threw  those  means  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  had  better  grounds  for  indul- 
gence towards  him  than  his  conqueror ;  for  whom 
he  had  kept  unused  the  countless  treasures  of  the 
three  capitals,  and  for  whom  he  had  lightened  in  b.c.  33a, 
every  way  the  difSculties  of  a  conquest,  in  itself  Repoeeof 
hardly  less  than  impracticable  ^  ^0??^" 

The  recent  forced  march,  undertaken  by  Alex-  *""y  a^ 
ander  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Darius  as  a  cap-  pyius  in  ' 
tive,  had   been  distressing  in  the  extreme  to  his  cS^men. 
soldiers,  who  required  a  certain  period  of  repose  uoniStb 

demeanour. 
*  Airian  (iii.  22)  gives  an  indulgent  criticifm  on  Darius,  dwelling   Hebccomei 
diiefly  upon  his  misfortunes,  but  calling  him  avdpi  rh  fuv  voktma,   i^diie* 
itwtp  Tuii  i^^,  fuikBcuc^  re  Ka\  ov  <t>p€vrip€if  &C.  spodc 
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and  compensation.  This  was  granted  to  them  at 
the  town  of  Hekatompylus  in  Parthia,  where  the 
whole  army  was  again  united.  Besides  abundant 
supplies  from  the  neighbouring  region,  the  soldiers 
here  received  a  donative  derived  from  the  large 
booty  taken  in  the  campofDariu6\  In  theenjoy- 
Graduai  ment  and  revelry  universal  throughout  the  army, 
^^aion  ^i^^^|jjg|.  himself  partook.      His  indulgences  in 

from^oie^^'  thc  bauquct  and  in  wine-drinking,  to  which  he  was 
moment      ^^ways  addictcd  when  leisure  allowed,  were  now 
unusually  multiplied   and   prolonged.     Public  so- 
lemnities were  celebrated,  together  with  theatrical 
exhibitions  by  artists  who  joined  the  army  from 
Greece.     But  the  change  of  most  importance  in 
Alexander's  conduct  was,  that  he  now  began  to 
feel  and  act  manifestly  as  successor  of  Darius  on 
the  Persian   throne ;   to  disdain  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  Macedonian   habits,  and  to  assume 
the  pomp,  the  ostentatious  apparatus  of  luxuries, 
and  even  the  dress,  of  a  Persian  king. 
B.C.  330,         To  many  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  the  conquest  of 
AUx^dlr    P^i^i^  appeared  to  be  consummated  and  the  war 
conquers     finished,  bv  the  death  of  Darius.     They  were  re- 

the  monn* 

tains  im-  luctaut  to  cxchaugc  the  repose  and  enjoyments  of 
MutiTorthe  Hekatompylus  for  fresh  fatigues ;  but  Alexander, 
HT?iquires  assembHug  the  select  regiments,  addressed  to  them 

the  Greek 

mercenaries 

tosim-ender       i  Curtiua,  vi.  5, 10;  vi.  6, 16.  Diodor.  xvii.  74.     Hekatompylus  was 

tion.  *  ^^  important  position,  where  several  roads  joined  (Polyb.x.  28).  It 
was  situated  on  one  of  the  roads  running  eastward  irom  the  Caspian 
Gates,  on  the  southern  flank  of  Mount  Taurus  (Elburz).  Its  locality 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty :  Bitter  (Erkunde,  part  yiii.  465,  467) 
with  others  conceives  it  to  have  been  near  Damagban ;  Forbiger  (Hand- 
buoh  der  Alten  Geographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  549)  places  it  forther  eastward, 
near  Jai- Jerm.    Blr.  Long  notes  it  on  his  map,  as  site  Mnhtowu 
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an  emphatic  appeal  which  revived  the  ardour  of 
aU\     His  first  march  was  across  one  of  the  passes 
from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Mount  Elburz,  into 
Hyrkania,  the  region  bordering  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     Here  he  found  no  re- 
sistance;  the    Hyrkanian    satrap   Phrataphernes, 
together  with  Nabarzanes,  Artabazus,  and  other 
eminent  Persians,  surrendered  themselves  to  him, 
and  were  favourably  received.     The  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, 1500  in  number,  who  had  served  with 
Darius,  but  had  retired  when  that  monarch  was 
placed  under  arrest  by  Bessus,  sent  envoys  re- 
questing to  be  allowed  to  surrender  on  capitulation. 
But  Alexander — reproaching  them  with  guilt  for 
having  taken  service  with  the  Persians,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  vote  passed  by  the  Hellenic  synod — 
required  them  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  which 
they  expressed  their  readiness  to  do,  praying  that 
an  officer  might  be  despatched  to  conduct  them  to 
him  in  safety'.     The  Macedonian  Andronikus  was 
sent  for  this  purpose,  while  Alexander  undertook 
an  expedition  into  the  mountains  of  the  Mardi ;  a 
name  seemingly  borne  by  several  distinct  tribes  in 
part&  remote  from  each  other,  but  all  poor  and 
brave  mountaineers.     These  Mardi  occupied  parts 
of  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Mount  Elburz 
a  few  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea  (Mazanderan  and 
Gbilan).     Alexander  pursued  them  into  all  their 
retreats, — overcame  them,  when  they  stood  on  their 
defence,  with  great  slaughter, — and  reduced  the 

'  This  was  attested  by  his  own  letters  to  Antipater,  which  Plutarch 
had  seen  (Plutarch,  Alexand.  47).  Curtins  composes  a  long  speech  for 
Alexander  (yi.  1,  9). 

*  Arrian,  iii.  23, 15. 
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remnant  of  the  half-destroyed  tribes  to  sue  for 
peace  \ 
Envoys  From  tbis  march,  which  had  carried  him  in  a 

/n^othlr  westerly  direction,  he  returned  to  Hyrkania.  At 
br'^h?  to*  the  first  halt  he  was  met  by  the  Grecian  mercenaries 
u^SIt^'!**''  who  came  to  surrender  themselves,  as  well  as  by 
various  Grecian  envoys  from  Sparta,  Chalkedon, 
and  SinopS,  who  had  accompanied  Darius  in  his 
flight.  Alexander  put  the  LacedaBmonians  under 
arrest,  but  liberated  the  other  envoys,  considering 
Chalkedon  and  SinopS  to  have  been  subjects  of 
Darius,  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  synod.  As  to 
the  mercenaries,  he  made  a  distinction  between 
those  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Persian  service  be- 
fore the  recognition  of  Philip  as  leader  of  Greece 
— and  those  whose  enlistment  had  been  of  later 
date.  The  former  he  liberated  at  once  ;  the  latter 
he  required  to  remain  in  his  service  under  the  com- 
mand of  Andronikus,  on  the  same  pay  as  they  had 
hitherto  received^.  Such  was  the  untoward  con- 
clusion of  Grecian  mercenary  service  with  Persia ; 
a  system  whereby  the  Persian  monarchs,  had  they 
known  how  to  employ  it  with  tolerable  ability, 
might  well  have  maintained  their  empire  even 
against  such  an  enemy  as  Alexander^. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  24, 4.  In  reference  to  the  mountain  tribes  called  Mardi, 
who  are  mentioned  in  several  different  localities — on  the  parts  of  Mount 
Taurus  south  of  the  Caspian,  in  Armenia,  on  Mount  Zagros,  and  in 
Persis  proper  (see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  508-523 ;  Herodot.  i.  125),  we  may  note, 
that  the  Nomadic  tribes,  who  constitute  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
population  of  the  modem  Persian  Empire,  are  at  this  day  found  under 
the  same  name  in  spots  widely  distant :  see  Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Arm^ 
nie  et  en  Perse,  p.  254. 

'  Arrian,  iiL  24,  8 ;  Curtius,  vi.  5,  9.  An  Athenian  officer  named 
Demokrates  slew  himself  in  despair,  disdaining  to  surrender. 

*  See  a  curious  passage  on  tbis  subject,  at  the  end  of  the  Cyropsedia 
of  Xenophon. 
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After  fifteen  days  of  repose  and   festivity  at  ;-c-33o, 

•^  *  "^  September. 

Zeadracarta,  the  chief  town  of.Hyrkania,  Alexander  March  of 
marched  eastward  with  his  united  army  through  ^1!^^"°^*' 
Parthia  into  Aria — the  region  adjoining  the  mo-  ^^*^~ 
dem  Herat  with  its  river  now  known  as  Herirood.  cewesin 
Satibarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Aria,  came  to  him  near  Dnngiana. 
the  border,  to  a  town  named  Susia\  submitted, 
and   was  allowed    to    retain   his   satrapy ;    while 
Alexander,  merely  skirting  the  northern  border  of 
Aria,  marched  in  a  direction  nearly  east  towards 
Baktria  against  the  satrap  Bessus,  who  was  reported 
as  having  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Persia.     But 
it  was  discovered,  after  three  or  four  days,  that 
Satibarzanes  was  in  league  with  Bessus  ;  upon  which 
Alexander   suspended   for  the   present   his   plans 
against  Baktria,  and  turned  by  forced  marches  to 
Artakoana,  the  chief  city  of  Aria^.    His  return  was 
so  unexpectedly  rapid,  that  the  Arians  were  over- 
awed, and  Satibarzanes  was  obliged  to  escape.     A 

'  Anian,  iii.  25,  3-^.  Droysen  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  identify  Susia  with 
the  town  now  called  Tiis  or  Toos,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Mesched. 
Pn^essor  Wilson  (Ariaoa  Antiqua,  p.  177)  thinks  that  this  is  too  much 
to  the  west»  and  too  {at  from  Herat :  he  conceives  Susia  to  be  Zuzan,  on 
the  desert  side  of  the  mountains  west  of  Herat.  Mr.  Prinsep  (Notes  on 
the  historical  results  deducihle  from  discoveries  in  Afghanistan,  p.  14) 
placet  it  at  Subzawar,  south  of  Herat,  and  within  the  region  of  fertility. 

Tds  seems  to  lie  in  the  line  of  Alexander's  march,  more  than  the 
other  two  places  indicated ;  Subzawar  is  too  far  to  the  south.  Alex- 
ander appears  to  have  first  directed  his  march  from  Parthia  to  Baktria 
(in  the  line  from  Asterabad  to  Balkh  through  Mai^ana),  merely  touch- 
ing the  borders  of  Aria  in  his  route. 

^  Artakoana,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  city  of  Alexandria  in  Ariis, 
are  both  supposed  by  Wilson  to  coincide  with  the  locality  of  Herat 
(Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  152-177)* 

There  are  two  routes  from  Herat  to  Asterabad,  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Caspian ;  one  by  Schahrood,  which  is  533  English  miles ; 
the  other  by  Mesched,  which  is  688  English  miles  (Wilson,  p.  149). 
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few  days  enabled   him   to   crush   the  disaffected 
Arians  and  to  await   the  arrival  of  his  rear  di- 
vision under  Kraterus.     He  then  marched  south- 
ward into  the  territory  of  the  Drangi,  or  Drangiana 
(the  modem  Seiestan) ,  where  he  found  no  resistance 
— the  satrap  Barsaentes  having  sought  safety  among 
some  of  the  Indians  \ 
B.C.  330,         In  the  chief  town  of  Drangiana  occurred  the 
Proceeding*  revolting  tragedy,  of  which  Philotas  was  the  first 
against       victim,  aud  his  father  Parmenio  the  second.     Par- 

Philotas, 

son  of  Par-  mcuio,  uow  scvcuty  ycars  of  age,  and  therefore  Utile 
Drangiana.  qualified  for  the  fatigue  inseparable  from  the  in- 
^ea^!^     vasion  of  the  eastern  satrapies,  had  been  left  in  the 
deraiion"Jf  in^portant  post  of  commanding  the  great  dep6t  and 
the  family,  trcasurc  at  Ekbatana.  His  long  military  experience, 
and  confidential  position  even  under  Philip,  ren- 
dered him  the  second  person  in  the  Macedonian 
army,  next  to  Alexander  himself.    His  three  sons 
were  all  soldiers.     The  youngest  of  them,  Hektor, 
had  been  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  in 
the  suite  of  Alexander  in  Egypt;  the  second,  Ni- 
kanor,  had  commanded  the  hypaspists  or  light  in- 
fantry, but  had  died  of  illness,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, a  short  time  before* ;    the  eldest,  Philotas, 
occupied  the  high  rank  of  general  of  the  Com- 
panion-cavalry, in  daily  communication  with  Alex- 
ander, from  whom  he  received  personal  orders. 

A  revelation  came  to  Philotas,  from  Kebalinus, 
brother  of  a  youth  named  Nikomachus,  that  a  sol- 

'  Arriui,  iii.  25 ;  Curtius,  vi.  24, 36.  The  tertitoiy  of  the  Drangi,  or 
Zanngi,  southward  from  Aria,  coincidea  generally  with  the  modem 
Seiestan,  adjoining  the  lake  now  called  Zareh,  which  receives  the  waters 
of  the  river  Hilmend. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  25,  6 ;  Curtius,  iv.  8, 7;  vi.  6,  19. 
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dier,  named  Dimnos  of  Chalaslra.  had  made  boast  to  Revelation 
Nikomachus,  his  intimate  friend  or  beloved  person,  ten^e^^n- 
under  vows  of  secrecy,  of  Bfi  intended  conspiracy  SlS^y 
against  Alexander,  inviting  him  to  become  an  ac-  ,^*phij"^ 
compiice\     Nikomachus,  at  first  struck  with  ab-  ^^  *>>«  p«'- 

.  pofe  of 

horrence,  at  length  simulated   compliance,  asked  being  com- 

t  .1  1*  /•  Tx*  3  •        t    municated 

who  were  the  accomplices  of  Dimnus,  and  received  to  Alex- 
in timation  of  a  few  names  ;  all  of  which  he  presently  PhtfJi[a« 
communicated  to  his  brother   Kebalinus,  for  the  *'®**"**^, 

'  mention  it 

purpose  of  being   divulged.      Kebalinus  told  the  «<>  Aiex- 
facts  to  Philotas,  entreating  him  to  mention  them  » com- 
to  Alexander.     But  Philotas,  though  every  day  in  to"th^atter 
communication  with  the  king,  neglected  to  do  this  in^Tther 
for  two  days  ;  upon  which  Kebalinus  began  to  sus-  *^^°"«'- 
pect  him  of  connivance,  and  caused  the  revelation 
to  be  made  to  Alexander  through  one  of  the  pages 
named  Metron.    Dimnus  was  immediately  arrested, 
but  ran  himself  through  with  his  sword,  and  expired 
without  making  any  declaration^. 

Of  this  conspiracy,  real  or  pretended,  every  thing  Alexander 
rested  on  the  testimony  of  Nikomachus.  Alexander  angry  with 
indignantly  sent  for  Philotas,  demanding  why  he  bat'a^pts 
had  omitted  for  two  days  to  communicate  what  he  nl'ion^ind 
had  heard.     Philotas  replied  that  the  source  from  p~f««»««  «<> 

*  pass  over 

which  it  came*  was  too  contemptible  to  deserve  the  fact. 
notice — that  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  attach 
importance  to  the  simple  declarations  of  such  a 
youth  as  Nikomachus,  recounting  the  foolish  boasts 

'  Cnrtias,  vi.  7,  2.  *'  Dimnus,  modicse  apud  regem  auctoritatis  et 
gnituB,  exoietiy  cui  Nicomacho  erat  nomen,  amore  flagrabat,  obsequio 
nni  tibi  dediti  corporis  vinctus."  Plutarch,  Alex.  49 ;  Diodor.  zviL  79. 

'  Curt.  yi.  7,  29 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  49.  The  latter  says  that  Dimnus 
resisted  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  was  killed  by  him  in  the 
combat. 

82 
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addressed  to  bim  by  a  lover.     Alexander  received, 
or  affected  to  receive,  tbe  explanation,  gave  bis 
hand  to  Philotas,  invited  him  to  supper,  and  talked 
to  bim  with  his  usual  familiarity  \ 
Ancient  But  it  soou  appeared  that  advantage  was  to  be 

f^iMt  taken  of  this  incident  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of 
Tdvlntol^  Philotas,  whose  free-spoken  criticisms  on  the  pre- 
inddcntto*  tcudcd  diviuc  paternity, — coupled  with  boasts, 
ruin  him.  that  hc  and  bis  father  Parmenio  had  been  chief 
agents  in  the  conquest  of  Asia, — had  neither  been 
forgotten  nor  forgiven.  These  and  other  self-praises, 
disparaging  to  the  glory  of  Alexander,  had  been 
divulged  by  a  mistress  to  whom  Philotas  was  at- 
tached ;  a  beautiful  Macedonian  woman  of  Pydna^ 
named  AntigonS,  who,  having  first  been  made  a 
prize  in  visiting  Samothrace  by  the  Persian  admiral 
Autophradates,  was  afterwards  taken  amidst  the 
spoils  of  Damascus  by  the  Macedonians  victorious 
at  Issus.  The  reports  of  AntigonS,  respecting  some 
unguarded  language  held  by  Philotas  to  her,  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Kraterus,  who  brought 
her  to  Alexander,  and  caused  her  to  repeat  them  to 
him.  Alexander  desired  her  to  take  secret  note  of 
the  confidential  expressions  of  Philotas,  and  report 
them  from  time  to  time  to  himself^. 
Kraterui  It  thus  tumcd  out  that  Alexander,  though  con- 

^ei^oZ  tinning  to  Philotas  his  high  military  rank,  and 
and'p^r^**  talking  to  him  constantly  with  seeming  confidence, 
iotM.Aiex-  ]iad  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  ever  since  his 

ander  is  ^ 

to  put  them  '  Curtius,  vi.  7*  33.  '*  Philotas  respondit,  Cehalinum  quidem  scorti 
both  sennonem  ad  se  detnUsse,  sed  ipsum  tain  levi  auctori  nihil  credidisse 

to  death.        — veritum,  ne  jurgium  inter  amatorem  et  exoktum  non  gine  risu  aliorum 
detulisset.'* 
-*  Plutarch,  Alezand.  48. 
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conquest  of  Egypt  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  disliked 
and  suspected  him,  keeping  him  under  perpetual 
watch  through  the  suborned  and  secret  communica- 
tion of  a  treacherous  mistress  ^  Some  of  the  generals 
around  Alexander— especially  Kraterus,  the  first 
suborner  of  AntigonS — fomented  these  suspicions, 
from  jealousy  of  the  great  ascendency  of  Parmenio 
and  his  family.  Moreover,  Philotas  himself  was 
ostentatious  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour,  so 
as  to  have  made  many  enemies  among  the  soldiers^. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  defects  on  this 
head — defects  which  he  shared  with  the  other 
Macedonian  generals,  all  gorged  with  plunder  and 
presents^ — his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  military  merits 
stand  attested  by  the  fact  that  Alexander  had  con- 
tinued to  employ  him  in  the  highest  and  most 
confidential  command  throughout  all  the  long  sub- 
sequent interval ;  and  that  Parmenio  was  now 
general  at  Ekbatana,  the  most  important  military 
appointment  which  the  king  had  to  confer.  Even 
granting  the  deposition  of  Nikomachus  to  be  trust- 
worthy, there  was  nothing  to  implicate  Philotas, 

■  Plutaxch,  Alezand.  48, 49.    np6s  de  aMv  'AXc^ydpoy  4k  ndyv 

iroXXcov  ;^pdv<»v  €rvyxav€  SiafitPXrifUvos  (Philotas) 'O  fup  o^p 

^ik&Ta£  €iriPov\(v6fi€Pos  ovro^f  rjyv6€i,  Kcii  avinjv  rj  *Ayrty6inf  irdkkh  Koi 
irp6s  opy^p  #cal  fi€yaXavxUa>  pfifiara  Koi  \6yovf  xarh  rov  /SacrtXcMff 
oyfircn/^tf/ovf  irp6lefi€vos. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  recognised  these  previous  communica- 
tions made  to  Alexander  against  Philotas  in  £gypt,  but  stated  that  he 
did  not  believe  them  (Arrian,  iii.  26,  1). 

'  Plutarch,  Alezand.  40-48;  Curtius,  vi.  11,  3. 

'  Phylarchus,  Fragment.  41.  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Atheneum,  xii.  p.  539; 
Plutarch,  Alexand.  39,  40.  Even  Eumenes  enriched  himself  much ; 
though  being  only  secretary,  and  a  Greek,  he  could  not  take  the  same 
hbertiea  as  the  great  native  Macedonian  generals  (Plutarch,  Eume- 
nes, 2). 
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whose  name  bad  not  been  included  among  tbe  ac- 
complices said  to  have  been  enumerated  by  Dimnus. 
There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  against  him,  ex* 
cept  the  fact  that  the  deposition  had  been  made 
known  to  him,  and  that  he  had  seen  Alexander 
twice  without  communicating  it.  Upon  this  single 
fact,  however,  Kraterus  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Philotas  worked  so  effectually  as  to  inflame  the 
suspicions  and  the  pre-existing  ill-will  of  Alexander 
into  fierce  rancour.  He  resolved  on  the  disgrace, 
torture,  and  death,  of  Philotas, — and  on  the  death 
of  Parmenio  besides^ 
Arfcitof  To  accomplish  this,  however,  against  the  two 
Aiexandev    highcst  officcrs  iu  the  Maccdoniau  service,  one  of 

accuses  him      >  •       •  i     i*  i 

before  the  them  enjoyiug  a  separate  and  distant  command — 
:^^'^  required  management.  Alexander  was  obliged  to 
carry  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  along  with  him, 
and  to  obtain  a  condemnation  from  the  army ;  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  Macedonian  custom,  in  regard 
to  capital  crimes,  though  (as  it  seems)  not  uni- 
formly practised.  He  not  only  kept  the  resolution 
secret,  but  is  even  said  to  have  invited  Philotas 
to  supper  with  the  other  oflScers,  conversing  with 
him  just  as  usual^.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Philotas  was  arrested  while  asleep  in  his  bed, — put 
in  chains, — and  clothed  in  an  ignoble  garb.  A 
military  assembly  was  convened  at  daybreak,  before 
which  Alexander  appeared  with  the  chief  officers 
in  his  confidence.      Addressing  the  soldiers  in  a 

>  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49 ;  Curtius,  vi.  8. 

'  CurtiuB,  vi.  8,  16.  "  Invitatiis  est  etiam  Philotas  ad  ultimas  sibi 
epulas ;  et  rex  non  coenare  modo,  sed  etiam  familiariter  coUoqui,  cum 
eo  quern  damnaverat,  sustinuit." 


He  is  con* 
demned. 
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vehemeut  tone  of  mingled  sorrow  and  anger,  he 
proclaimed  to  them  that  his  life  had  just  been  pro- 
videntially rescued  from  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
or^ganized  by  two  men  hitherto  trusted  as  his  best 
friends — Phiiotas  and  Parmenio — through  the  in- 
tended agency  of  a  soldier  named  Dimnus,  who  had 
slain  himself  when  arrested.  The  dead  body  of 
Dimnus  was  then  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  while 
Nikomachus  and  Kebalinus  were  brought  forward 
to  tell  their  story.  A  letter  from  Parmenio  to  his 
sons  Phiiotas  and  Nikanor,  found  among  the  papers 
seized  on  the  arrest,  was  read  to  the  meeting.  Its 
terms  were  altogether  vague  and  unmeaning ;  but 
Alexander  chose  to  construe  them  as  it  suited  his 
purpose  \ 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  these  assembled  soldiers  by  such  de- 
nunciations from  Alexander  himself — ^revelations 
of  his  own  personal  danger,  and  reproaches  against 
treacherous  friends.  Amyntas,  and  even  Koenus, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Phiiotas,  were  yet  more  un- 
measured in  their  invectives  against  the  accused^. 
They,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  with  whom  the 
arrest  had  been  concerted,  set  the  example  of  vio- 
lent manifestation  against  him,  and  ardent  sym- 
pathy with  the  king's  danger.  Phiiotas  was  heard 
in  his  defence,  which,  though  strenuously  denying 
the  charge,  is  said  to  have  been  feeble.  It  was 
indeed  sure  to  be  so,  coming  from  one  seized  thus 
suddenly,  and  overwhelmed  with  disadvantages  ; 

'  Arrian^  iii.  26^  2.  Arye t  dc  TLroXtixtiios  tla-axOrjvcu  €s  MaK€b6vas  4i- 
XttToy,  Kcii  Karqyoffrjaai  avrov  Itrxvpcts  'Akt^opdpov,  Sec.  Curtius, 
vi.  9, 13 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  80. 

«  Ourtius,  vi.  9,  30. 
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while  a  degree  of  courage,  absolutely  heroic,  would 
have  been  required  for  any  one  else  to  rise  and 
presume  to  criticise  the  proofs.     A  soldier  named 
Bolon  harangued  his  comrades  on  the  insupportable 
insolence  of  Philotas,  who  always  (he  said)  treated 
the  soldiers  with  contempt,  turning  them  out  of 
their  quarters  to  make  room  for  his  countless  re- 
tinue of  slaves.     Though  this  allegation  (probably 
enough  well-founded)  was  noway  connected  with 
the  charge  of  treason  against  the  king,  it  harmonized 
fully  with  the  temper  of  the  assembly,  and  wound 
them  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  fury.     The  royal  pages 
began  the  cry,  echoed  by  all  around,  that  they 
would  with  their  own  hands  tear  the  parricide  in 
pieces*. 
Philotas  la        It  would  havc  been  fortunate  for  Philotas  if  their 
u)rti!?e!and  wrath  had  been  suflSciently  ungovernable  to  insti- 
wnfel!**     gate  the  execution  of  such  a  sentence  on  the  spot. 
bothajFftinst  g^t  this  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  his  enemies. 
and  Par-     Awarc  that  he  had  been  condemned  upon  the  regal 
word,  with  nothing  better  than  the  faintest  negative 
ground  of  suspicion,  they  determined  to  extort  from 
him  a  confession  such  as  would  justify  their  own 
purposes,  not  only  against  him,  but  against  his 
father  Parmenio— whom  there  was  as  yet  nothing 
to   implicate.      Accordingly,  during  the   ensuing 
night,  Philotas  was  put  to  the  torture.     Hephaes- 
tion,  Kraterus,  and  Koenus — the  last  of  the  three 
being  brother-in-law  of  Philotas* — themselves  su- 

'  Cuitiua,  vi.  11,  8.  '*  Turn  vero  univeraa  concio  accensa  est^  et  k 
eorporis  custodibos  initium  factum,  clamantibus,  discerpendum  esse 
parrioidam  manibus  eonim.  Id  quidem  Philotas,  qui  grariora  supplicia 
metueret,  baud  sane  ioiquo  animo  audiebat." 

'  Curtius,  vi.  9,  30;  vi.  11,  11. 
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perintended  the  ministers  of  physical  suffering. 
Alexander  himself  too  was  at  band,  but  concealed 
by  a  curtain.  It  is  said  that  Philotas  manifested 
little  firmness  under  torture,  and  that  Alexander, 
an  unseen  witness,  indulged  in  sneers  against  the 
cowardice  of  one  who  bad  fought  by  his  side  in  so 
many  battles  ^  All  who  stood  by  were  enemies, 
and  likely  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Philotas  in 
such  manner  as  to  justify  their  own  hatred.  The 
tortures  inflicted^,  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  long 
continued,  wrung  from  him  at  last  a  confession, 
implicating  his  father  along  with  himself.  He  was 
put  to  death  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  all  those  whose 
names  had  been  indicated  by  Nikomacbus,  were 
slain  also — apparently  by  being  stoned,  without 
preliminary  torture.  Philotas  had  serving  in  the 
army  a  numerous  kindred,  all  of  whom  were  struck 
with  consternation  at  the  news  of  his  being  tor- 
tured. It  was  the  Macedonian  law  that  all  kins- 
men of  a  man  guilty  of  treason  were  doomed  to 
death  along  with  him.  Accordinjgly,  some  of  these 
men  slew  themselves^  others  fled  from  the  camp, 
seeking  refuge  wherever  they  could.  Such  was  the 
terror  and  tumult  in  the  camp,  that  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  a  suspension  of  this  sanguinary 
law  for  the  occasion®. 

It  now  remained  to  kill  Parmenio,  who  could  not 

I  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 

^  Curtius,  yi.  11, 15.  "  Per  ultimos  deinde  cruciatus,  utpote  et  dam- 
uatus  et  inimicis  in  gratiam  reg^  torqueDtibus,  laceratur.  Ac  primo 
quidem,  quanquam  hinc  ignis,  illinc  verbera,  jam  non  ad  qusstionem, 
aed  ad  pcenam,  ingerebantmr,  non  vocem  modo,  sed  etiam  gemitus  ba- 
bait  in  potestate ;  sed  postqnam  intumescens  corpus  ulceribus  flagello- 
nim  ictus  nudis  bssibus  incussos  ferre  non  poterat,"  &c. 

'  Curtius,  Ti.  11,  20. 
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Parmenio  u  ^e  Bafclv  left  divc  aftcf  the  atrocities  used  towards 

slain  at  .  "^ 

Ekbatana,  Philotas ;  and  to  kill  him,  moreover,  before  he 
and  con-  could  havc  time  to  hear  of  them,  since  he  was  not 
Ai^^der.  ^^^y  the  oldest,  most  respected,  and  most  influential 
of  all  Macedonian  officers,  but  also  in  separate  com- 
mand of  the  great  depdt  at  Ekbatana.  Alexander 
summoned  to  his  presence  one  of  the  Companions 
named  Polydamas ;  a  particular  friend,  comrade,  or 
aide  de  camp^  of  Parmenio.  Every  friend  of  Phi- 
lotas felt  at  this  moment  that  his  life  hung  by  a 
thread ;  so  that  Polydamas  entered  the  king's 
presence  in  extreme  terror,  the  rather  as  he  was 
ordered  to  bring  with  him  his  two  younger  brothers. 
Alexander  addressed  him,  denouncing  Parmenio  as 
a  traitor,  and  intimating  that  Polydamas  would  be 
required  to  carry  a  swift  and  confidential  message 
to  Ekbatana,  ordering  his  execution.  Polydamas 
was  selected  as  the  attached  friend  of  Parmenio, 
and  therefore  as  best  calculated  to  deceive  him. 
Two  letters  were  placed  in  his  hands,  addressed  to 
Parmenio ;  one  from  Alexander  himself,  conveying 
ostensibly  military  communications  and  orders ;  the 
other,  signed  with  the  seal-ring  of  the  deceased  Phi- 
lotas, and  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the  son  to 
the  father.  Together  with  these,  Polydamas  received 
the  real  and  important  despatch,  addressed  by  Alex- 
ander to  Kleander  and  Menidas,  the  officers  imme- 
diately subordinate  to  Parmenio  at  Ekbatana ;  pro- 
claiming Parmenio  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  di- 
recting them  to  kill  him  at  once.  Large  rewards 
were  offisred  to  Polydamas  if  he  performed  this  com- 
mission with  success,  while  his  two  brothers  were 
retained  as  hostages  against  scruples  or  compunc- 
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tion.  He  promised  even  more  than  was  demanded 
—too  happy  to  purchase  this  reprieve  from  what 
had  seemed  impending  death.  Furnished  with  na- 
tive guides  and  with  swift  dromedaries,  he  struck  by 
the  straightest  road  across  the  desert  of  Khorasan, 
and  arrived  at  Ekbatana  on  the  eleventh  day — a 
distance  usually  requiring  more  than  thirty  days  to 
traverse ^  Entering  the  camp  by  nighty  without 
the  knowledge  of  Parmenio,  he  delivered  his  des- 
patch to  Kleander,  with  whom  he  concerted  mea- 
sures. On  the  morrow  he  was  admitted  to  Par- 
menio^  while  walking  in  his  garden  with  Kleander 
and  the  other  officers  marked  out  by  Alexander's 
order  as  his  executioners.  Polydamas  ran  to  em- 
brace his  old  friend,  and  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  unsuspecting  veteran,  to  whom  he  presented 
the  letters  professedly  coming  from  Alexander  and 
Philotas.  While  Parmenio  was  absorbed  in  the 
perusal,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  mortal  stab 
from  the  hand  and  sword  of  Kleander.  Other 
wounds  were  heaped  upon  him  as  he  fell,  by  the 
remaining  officers,— the  last  even  after  life  had  de- 
parted*. 

>  Strabo,  XT.  p.  724;  Diodor.  zvii.  80;  Curtius,  vii.  2,  11-16. 

s  Curtiu8,Tii.  2,27.  The  proceedings  respectmg  Philotas  and  Parmenio 
are  recounted  in  the  greatest  detail  by  Curtius ;  but  his  details  are  in 
general  harmony  with  the  brief  heads  given  by  Arrian  from  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus — except  as  to  one  material  point.  Plutarch  (Alex.  49), 
Diodoms  (xyii.  79,  80),  and  Justin  (xii.  5),  also  state  the  &ct8  in  the 
same  manner. 

Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  appear 
to  have  considered  that  Philotas  was  really  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Alexander's  life.  But  when  we  analyse  what  they  are  reported 
to  have  said,  their  opinion  will  not  be  found  entitled  to  much  weight. 
In  the  first  place,  ihey  state  (Arr.  iii.  26, 1)  that  the  conspiracy  of  Phi- 
lotas had  been  before  made  known  to  Alexander  while  he  was  in  Egypt, 
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Mutiny  of  The  Boldiers  in  Ekbatana,  on  bearing  of  this 
when  they  bloody  deed,  burst  into  furious  mutiny,  surrounded 
atllilLlnL  the  garden  wall,  and  threatened  to  break  in  for  the 
meniS^^  purpose  of  aveugiug  their  general,  unless  Polydamas 
peased  by    ^ud  the  Other  murderers  should  be  delivered  to  them. 

the  produc- 
tion of        But  Kleander,  admitting  a  few  of  the  ringleaders, 

order.  exhibited  to  them  Alexander's  written  orders,  to 
which  the  soldiers  yielded,  not  without  murmurs 
of  reluctance  and  indignation.  Most  of  them  di- 
spersed, yet  a  few  remained,  entreating  permission 
to  bury  Parmenio's  body.     Even  this  was  long  re- 

but  that  he  did  not  then  believe  it.  Now  eighteen  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  stay  in  Egypt ;  and  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  going  on  for 
eighteen  months  is  preposterous.  That  Philotas  was  in  a  mood  in 
which  he  might  be  supposed  likely  to  conspire,  is  one  proposition ;  that 
he  actually  did  conspire,  is  another ;  Arrian  and  his  authorities  run  the 
two  together  as  if  they  were  one.  As  to  the  evidence  purporting  to 
prove  that  Philotas  did  conspire^  Arrian  tells  us  that ''  the  informers 
came  forward  before  the  assembled  soldiers  and  convicted  Philotas  with 
the  rest  by  other  indicia  not  obscure,  but  chiefly  by  this — that  Philotas 
confessed  to  have  heard  of  a  conspiracy  going  on,  without  mentioning 
it  to  Alexander,  though  twice  a  day  in  his  presence" — xal  rovs  firjpvrag 
rov  tfpycv  vaptkBorras  i^ckey^cu  <biki)ra»  re  <cal  rovt  dfi<f>*  avr6v 
dXXoftff  T€  cXcy^otr  ovk  di^avcct,  koX  fiaXiara  di)  ^t  avr6s 
^iXwroff  vtirvaBcu  luv — <nfv€<l>rf,  &c.  What  these  other  indicia  were, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  we  may  see  how  slender  was  their  value,  when  we 
learn  that  the  non-revelation  admitted  by  Philotas  was  stronger  than 
any  of  them.  The  non-revelation,  when  we  recollect  that  Nikomachus 
was  the  only  informant  (Arrian  loosely  talks  of  firjwrhtf  as  if  there  were 
more),  proves  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  complicity  of  Philotas,  though 
it  may  prove  something  as  to  his  indiscretion.  £ven  on  this  minor 
charge,  Curtius  puts  into  his  mouth  a  very  sufficient  exculpation.  But 
if  Alexander  had  taken  a  difierent  view,  and  dismissed  or  even  con- 
fined him  for  it,  there  would  have  been  little  room  for  remark. 

The  point  upon  which  Arrian  is  at  variance  with  Curtius,  is  that  he 
states  *'  Philotas  with  the  rest  to  have  been  shot  to  death  by  the  Mace- 
donians"— thus,  seemingly  contradicting,  at  least  by  implication,  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  tortured.  Now  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  Justin, 
all  concur  with  Curtius  in  affirming  that  he  was  tortured.  On  such  a 
matter,  I  prefer  their  united  authority  to  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus.    These  two  last-mentioned  authors  were  probably  quite  content 
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fused  by  Kleander,  from  dread  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure. At  last,  however,  thinking  it  prudent 
to  comply  in  part,  he  cut  off  the  head,  delivering 
to  them  the  trunk  alone  for  burial.  The  head  was 
sent  to  Alexander  ^ 

Among    the    many    tragical    deeds    recounted  Pew«nd 
throughout  the  course  of  this  history,  there  is  none  daced  by 
more  revolting  than  the  fate  of  these  two  generals.  ifPann«§o 
Alexander,  violent  in  all  his  impulses,  displayed  on  x^^^' 
this  occasion  a  personal  rancour  worthy  of  his  fero- 
cious mother  Olympias,  exasperated  rather  than 
softened  by  the  magnitude  of  past  services*.    When 

to  believe  in  the  complicity  of  Philotas  upon  the  authority  of  Alexander 
himself;  without  troubling  themselves  to  criticise  the  proofs.  They 
tell  us  that  Alexander  vehemently  denounced  {KOTjjyoprjaai  laxyp&s) 
Philotas  before  the  assembled  soldiers.  After  this,  any  mere  shadow 
or.  pretence  of  proof  would  be  sufficient.  Moreover,  let  us  recollect 
that  Ptolemy  obtained  his  promotion,  to  be  one  of  the  confidential 
body  gtuirds  {a'6»fjLaTo(l>vkaK€f),  out  of  this  very  conspiracy,  real  or  ficti- 
tious ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  the  condemned  Demetrius  (Ar- 
rian,  iii.  27,  11). 

How  Uttle  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  cared  to  do  justice  to  any  one 
whom  Alexander  hated,  may  be  seen  by  what  they  say  afterwards  about 
the  philosopher  KaUisthenes.  Both  of  them  affirmed  that  the  pages, 
condemned  for  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  deposed  against  Kalli- 
sthenes  as  having  instigated  them  to  the  deed  (Arrion,  iv.  14,  1 ).  Now 
we  know,  from  the  authority  of  Alexander  himself,  whose  letters  Plu- 
tarch quotes  ( Alexand.  55),  that  the  pages  denied  the  privity  of  any  one 
else — maintaining  the  project  to  have  been  altogether  their  own.  To 
their  great  honour,  the  pages  persisted  in  this  deposition,  even  under 
extreme  tortures — though  they  knew  that  a  deposition  against  Kalli- 
sthen^  was  desired  from  them. 

My  belief  is,  that  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Curtius,  and  Justin,  are  correct 
m  stating  that  Philotas  was  tortured.  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  have 
thought  themselves  warranted  in  omitting  this  fact,  which  they  pro- 
bably had  little  satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon.  If  Philotas  was  not 
tortured,  there  could  have  been  no  evidence  at  all  against  Parmenio — 
for  the  only  evidence  against  the  latter  was  the  extorted  confession 
of  Philotas. 

*  Curtius,  vii.  2,  32, 33. 

'  Contrast  the  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  Philotas  and  Parmenio, 
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we  see  the  greatest  officers  of  the  Macedonian  army 
directing  in  person,  and  under  the  eye  of  Alex- 
ander, the  laceration  and  burning  of  the  naked  body 
of  their  colleague  Philotas,  and  assassinating  with 
their  own  hands  the  veteran  Parmenio, — we  feel 
how  much  we  have  passed  out  of  the  region  of 
Qreek  civic  feeling  into  that  of  the  more  savage 
Ulyrian  warrior,  partially  orientalised.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  read,  that  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Mace- 
donia,  who  had  shared  with  Parmenio  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Philip  as  well  as  of  Alexander, 
should  tremble  when  informed  of  such  proceedings, 
and  cast  about  for  a  refuge  against  the  like  possibi- 
lities to  himself.  Many  other  officers  were  alike 
alarmed  and  disgusted  with  the  transactions'.  Hence 
Alexander,  opening  and  examining  the  letters  sent 
home  from  his  army  to  Macedonia,  detected  such 
strong  expressions  of  indignation,  that  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  transfer  many  pronounced  malcontents 
into  a  division  by  themselves,  parting  them  off  from 
the  remaining  army^  Instead  of  appointing  any 
substitute  for  Philotas  in  the  command  of  the  Com- 
panion-cavalry, he  cast  that  body  into  two  divi- 
sions,  nominating  Hephaestion  to  the  command  of 
one,  and  Kleitus  to  that  of  the  other^. 
B.C.  330-         The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  by  Alexander 
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conquett  ^^  reducing  Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  and  the 
^ImiMdlT"  P^op^^n^isadae  ;  the  modern  Seiestan,  Afghanistan, 
&c  Poui-  and  thewestem  part  of  Kabul,  lyingbetweenGhazna 

dation  of  .^       w 

^i*^*"*^*^**    with  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger  towards  the  conspirator  Orontes^  as 

g^J^^'^*^'     described  in  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  6. 

1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 

'  Curtius,  vii.  2, 36 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  80 ;  Justin,  xii.  5. 

•  Arrian,  iii.  2T,  8. 
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OD  the  north,  Kandahar  or  Kelat  on  the  south,  and 
Furrah  in  the  west.  He  experienced  no  combined 
resistance,  but  his  troops  suffered  severely  from 
cold  and  privation  ^  Near  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  (ap- 
parently north-east  of  the  town  of  Kabul)  he  founded 
a  new  city,  called  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  where 
he  planted  7000  old  soldiers,  Macedonians,  and 
others  as  colonists^.     Towards  the  close  of  winter 

'  Arrian,  iii.  28,  2.  About  the  geography,  compare  Wilson's  Ariana 
Antiqaa,  p.  173-178*  "By  perambulator,  the  distance  from  Herat  to 
Kandahar  is  371  miles ;  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul,  309  miles :  total 
688  miles  (English)."  The  principal  city  in  Drangiana  (Seiestan)  men- 
tioned by  the  subsequent  Greek  geographers  is,  Prophthasia ;  existing 
seemingly  before  Alexander's  arrival.  See  the  fragments  of  his  mensores, 
ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  135 ;  Pliuy,  H.  N.  vi.  21.  The 
quantity  of  remains  of  ancient  cities,  still  to  be  found  in  this  territory, 
is  remarkable.    Wilson  observes  this  (p.  154). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  28, 6 ;  Curtius,  vii.  3, 23 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  83.  Alexandria 
in  Ariis  is  probably  Herat ;  Alexandria  in  Arachosia  is  probably  Kan- 
dahar. But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  founded  by  Alexander,  either  in  Arrian  or  Curtius,  or  Diodorus. 
The  name  Alexandria  does  not  prove  that  they  were  founded  by  him ; 
for  several  of  the  Diadochi  called  their  own  foundations  by  his  name 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593).  Considering  how  very  short  a  time  Alexander 
spent  in  these  regions,  the  wonder  is,  that  he  could  have  found  time  to 
establish  those  foundations  which  are  expressly  ascribed  to  him  by 
Arrian  and  his  other  historians.  The  authority  of  PUny  and  Steph. 
Byzant.  is  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  ascribing  to  him  more. 
The  exact  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  cannot  be  determined,  for 
want  of  sufficient  topographical  data.  There  seems  much  probability 
that  it  was  at  the  place  called  Beghram,  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of 
Kabul — ^in  the  way  between  Kabul  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  and  Anderab  on  the  north  side.  The  prodigious  number  of 
coins  and  reUcs,  Greek  as  well  as  Mahometan,  discovered  by  lir.  Mas- 
son  at  Beghram,  supply  better  evidence  for  identifying  the  site  with  that 
of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  than  can  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  any  other 
locality.  See  Masson's  Narrative  of  Journeys  in  Affghanistan,  &c., 
vol.  iii.  ch.  7'  p.  148  seqq. 

In  crossing  the  Hindoo-Koosh  from  south  to  north,  Alexander  pro- 
bably marched  by  the  pass  of  Bamian,  which  seems  the  only  one  among 
the  four  passes  open  to  an  army  in  the  winter.  See  Wood's  Journey 
to  the  Oxns,  p.  195. 


soner. 
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he  crossed  over  the  mighty  range  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh  ;  a  march  of  fifteen  days  through  regions  of 
snow,  and  fraught  with  hardship  to  his  army.     On 
reaching  the  north  side  of  these  mountains,  he  found 
himself  in  Baktria. 
Alexander        The  Baktriau  leader  Bessus,  who  had  assumed 
rn^^M.  ^   the  title  of  king,  could  muster  no  more  than  a  small 
w^uei^^  force,  with  which  he  laid  waste  the  country,  and 
BwilS^is     ^^^^  retired  across  the  river  Oxus  into  Sogdiana, 
made  pri-    dcstroyiug  all  the  boats.     Alexander  overran  Bak- 
tria with  scarce  any  resistance ;  the  chief  places, 
Baktra  (Balkh)  and  Aornos  surrendering  to  him  on 
the  first  demonstration  of  attack.'     Having  named 
Artabazus  satrap  of  Baktria,  and  placed  Archelaus 
with  a  garrison  in  Aornos  \  he  marched  northward 
towards  the   river  Oxus,  the   boundary  between 
Baktria  and  Sogdiana.     It  was  a  march  of  extreme 
hardship  ;  reaching  for  two  or  three  days  across  a 
sandy  desert  destitute  of  water,  and  under  very  hot 
weather.     The  Oxus,  six  furlongs  in  breadth,  deep, 
and  rapid,  was  the  most  formidable  river  that  the 
Macedonians  had  yet  seen^.    Alexander  transported 
his  armv  across  it  on  the  tent-skins  inflated  and 
stufied  with  straw.    It  seems  surprising  that  Besbus 
did  not  avail  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
for  resisting  a  passage  in  itself  so  difficult ;  he  had 
however  been  abandoned  by  his  Baktrian  cavalry  at 
the  moment  when  he  quitted  their  territory.    Some 
of  his  companions,  Spitamenes  and  others,  terrified 


'  Arrian,  iii.  29, 3;  CurtiuB,  vii.  5,  I. 

s  Arrian,  iii.  29, 4 ;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  509.  Evidently  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulua  were  much  more  awe-struck  with  the  Oxus,  than  with  either  the 
Tigris  or  the  Euphrates.  Arrian  (iv.  6, 13)  takes  his  standard  of  com- 
parison, in  regard  to  rivers^  from  the  river  Peneius  in  Thessaly. 
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at  the  news  that  Alexander  had  crossed  the  Oxus, 
were  anxious  to  make  their  own  peace  by  betraying 
their  leader  \  They  sent  a  proposition  to  this 
effect ;  upon  which  Ptolemy  with  a  light  division 
was  sent  forward  by  Alexander,  and  was  enabled, 
by  extreme  celerity  of  movements,  to  surprise  and 
seize  Bessos  in  a  village.  Alexander  ordered  that 
he  should  be  held  in  chains,  naked  and  with  a  collar 
round  his  neck,  at  the  side  of  the  road  along  which 
the  army  were  marching.  On  reaching  the  spot, 
Alexander  stopped  his  chariot,  and  sternly  de- 
manded from  Bessus,  on  what  pretence  he  had  first 
arrested,  and  afterwards  slain,  his  king  and  bene- 
factor Darius.  Bessus  replied,  that  he  had  not 
done  this  single-handed  ;  others  were  concerned  in 
it  along  with  him,  to  procure  for  themselves  lenient 
treatment  from  Alexander.  The  king  said  no  more, 
but  ordered  Bessus  to  be  scourged,  and  then  sent 


'  Curtkis,  vu,  5, 19.  The  exactneM  of  Qomtaa  Curtius,  in  describing 
ihe  general  features  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  is  attested  in  the  strongest 
language  by  modem  travellers.  See  Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  8.  p.  211 9  2nd  edit.;  also  Morier,  Second  Journey  in  Persia, 
p.  282. 

Put  in  the  geographical  details  of  the  country,  we  are  at  fault. 
We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  identify  more  than  one  or  two  of 
the  localities  mentioned,  in  the  narrative  of  Alexander's  proceedings, 
either  by  Curtins  or  Arrian.  That  Marakanda  is  the  modem  Samarkand 
— the  river  Polytimetus,  the  modem  Kohik — and  Baktra  or  Zariaspa  the 
modem  Balkh — appears  certain ;  but  the  attempts  made  by  commen- 
tators to  assign  the  site  of  other  places  are  not  such  as  to  cany  con- 
viction. 

In  fiiet,  these  countries,  at  the  present  moment,  are  known  only 
superficially  as  to  th^  general  scenery ;  for  purposes  of  measurement 
and  geography,  they  are  almost  unknown ;  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  reads  the  Introduction  to  Erskine's  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Sultan  Baber. 

VOL.  XII.  T 
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back  as  prisoner  to  Baktra' — where  we  shall  again 
hear  of  him. 
Massacre  of  In  his  onward  march,  Alexander  approached  a 
chid«  and  small  town,  inhabited  by  the  Branchidae  ;  descend* 
miuU  per-  ^^^s  of  those  Branchidae  near  Miletus  on  the  coast 
Aj«ander^  of  lonia,  who  had  administered  the  great  temple 
Ijl^sogdi-  and  oracle  of  Apollo  on  Cape  Poseidion,  and  who 
had  yielded  up  the  treasures  of  that  temple  to  the 
Persian  king  Xerxes,  150  years  before.  This  sur- 
render had  brought  upon  them  so  much  odium, 
that  when  the  dominion  of  Xerxes  was  overthrown 
on  the  coast,  they  retired  with  him  into  the  interior 
of  Asia.  He  assigned  to  them  lands  in  the  distant 
region  of  Sogdiana,  where  their  descendants  had 
ever  since  remained ;  bilingual  and  partially  dis- 
hellenised,  yet  still  attached  to  their  traditions  and 
origin.  Delighted  to  find  themselves  once  more  in 
commerce  with  Greeks,  they  poured  forth  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  army,  tendering  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed. Alexander,  when  he  heard  who  they  were 
and  what  was  their  parentage,  desired  the  Milesians 
in  his  army  to  determine  how  they  should  be  treated. 
But  as  these  Milesians  were  neither  decided  nor 
unanimous,  Alexander  announced  that  he  wotfld 
determine  for  himself.  Having  first  occupied  the 
city  in  person  with  a  select  detachment,  he  posted 

>  Arriaiiy  iii.  30,  5-10.  These  details  are  peculiarly  authentio,  as 
coining  from  Ptolemy,  the  person  chiefly  concerned. 

Aristobnlus  agreed  in  the  description  of  the  guise  in  which  Bessus 
was  exhibited,  but  stated  that  he  waar  brought  up  in  this  way  by  Spita- 
menes  and  Dataphemes.  Curtius  (vii.  24,  36)  follows  this  versiont 
Diodorus  also  gives  an  account  very  like  it,  mentioning  nothing  about 
Ptolemy  (xrii.  83). 
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his  army  all  round  the  walls,  and  then  gave  orders 
not  only  to  plunder  it,  but  to  massacre  the  entire 
population — men,  women,  and  children.  They 
were  slain  without  arms  or  attempt  at  resistance, 
resorting  to  nothing  but  prayers  and  suppliant 
manifestations.  Alexander  next  commanded  the 
walls  to  be  levelled,  and  the  sacred  groves  cut  down, 
so  that  no  habitable  site  might  remain,  nor  any 
thing  except  solitude  and  sterility  \  Such  was  the 
revenge  taken  upon  these  unhappy  victims  for  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  gene- 
ration before.  Alexander  doubtless  considered  him* 
self  to  be  executing  the  wr^th  of  Apollo  against  aa 
accursed  race  who  had  robbed  the  temple  of  the 
God^.     The  Macedonian  expedition  had  been  pro- 

■  Curtiiis,  Tii.  23 ;  Plutarch  de  Serft  Numinis  Vindictft,  p.  557  B ; 
Strabo,  xi.  p.  518 :  compare  also  xiv.  p.  634^  and  xrii.  p.  814.  This 
last-mentioiied  passage  of  Strabo  helps  us  to  understand  the  peculiarly 
strong  pious  fervour  with  which  Alexander  regarded  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Branchidse.  At  the  time  when  Alexander  went  up  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  in  ^ypt,  for  the  purpose  of  affiliating  himself  to 
Zeus  Ammon,  there  came  to  him  envoys  from  Miletus,  announcing  that 
the  oracle  at  Branchidse,  which  had  been  silent  ever  since  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  had  just  begun  again  to  give  prophecy,  and  had  certified  the 
&ct  that  Alexander  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  besides  many  other  encoura- 
ging predictions. 

The  massacre  of  the  Branchidse  by  Alexander  was  described  by  Dio-' 
doroM,  but  was  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  seventeenth  book  which 
is  lost;  there  is  a  great  lacuna  in  the  MSS.  after  cap*  83.  The  fiict  is 
distinctly  indicated  in  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  Book  xvii. 

Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  these  descendants  of  the  Branchidae  in 
Sogdiana,  nor  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  by 
Alexander.  Perhaps  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus  said  anything 
about  it.  Their  silence  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  explain,  nor  does  it,  in 
my  judgement,  impeach  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  They  do  not 
feel  under  obligation  to  give  publicity  to  the  worst  acts  of  their  hero. 

'  The  Delphian  oracle  pronounced,  in  explaining  the  subjugation  and 
ruin  of  Kroeius  king  of  Lydia,  that  he  had  thereby  expiated  the  sin  of 
his  ancestor  in  the  fifth  generation  before  (Herodot.  i.  91 :  compare  vi.  86). 

t2 
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claimed  to  be  undertaken  originally  for  the  purpose 
of  revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Persians  the 
ancient  wrongs  done  to  Greece  by  Xerxes  ;  so  that 
Alexander  would  follow  out  the  same  sentiment  in 
revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Branchidae  the 
acts   of  their   ancestors — ^yet    more   guilty    than 
Xerxes,  in  his  belief.     The  massacre  of  this  unfor- 
tunate population  was  in  fact  an  example  of  human 
sacrifice  on  the  largest  scale,  offered  to  the  Gods 
by  the  religious  impulses  of  Alexander,  and  worthy 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hannibal,  when  he  sacrificed  3000   Grecian  pri- 
soners on  the  field  of  Himera,  where  his  grand- 
father Hamilkar  had  been  slain  seventy  years  be- 
fore ^ 
Alexander        Alexander  then  continued  his  onward  progress, 
^a^Hnd    first  to  Marakanda  (Samarcand),  the  chief  town  of 
joartes.     Sogdiana — next  to  the  river  Jaxartes,  which  he 
^omd&don  and  his  companions,  in  their  unperfect  geographical 
aDdriaoD     notions,  believed  to  be  the  Tanais,  the  boundary 
arteJ  '      bctwceu  Asia  and  Europe^     In  his  march,  he  left 

Limit  of 

Alexander's  jaanediBteiy  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesiiiii  war,  the 

northward*    Lacedaemonians  called  upcm  the  Athenians  to  expel  the  descendants  of 

those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  180  years  befcnre ; 

they  addressed  this  injunction  with  a  view  to  procure  the  banishment  of 

Peiikles,  yet  still  roc;  Btols  vpSarov  rifM»povvTts  (Thucyd.  i.  12S-127). 

The  idea  that  the  sins  of  fathers  were  visited  upon  their  descendants, 
even  to  the  third  and  fborth  generation,  had  great  currency  in  the 
ancient  world. 
1  Diodor.  xiii.  62.  See  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Izzzi.  p.  571  of  this  Histc»y. 
'  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  16.  In  the  Meteorologies  of  Aristotle  (i.  13, 15-18) 
we  read  that  the  rivers  Baktrus,  Choaspes,  and  Araies  flowed  from  the 
lofty  mountain  Pamasus  (Paropamisus?)  in  Asia;  and  that  the  Arazes 
bifurcated,  one  branch  forming  the  Tanais,  which  fell  into  the  Palus 
Maeods.  For  this  fact  he  refers  to  the  yrjs  n-cpM^doc  current  in  his  time. 
It  seems  plain  that  by  the  Araxes  Aristotle  must  mean  the  Jaxartes.  We 
see  therefore  that  Alexander  and  his  companions,  in  identifying  the 
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garrisons  in  various  towns  \  but  experienced  no 
resistance,  though  detached  bodies  of  the  natives 
hovered  on  his  flanks.  Some  of  these  bodies, 
having  cut  off  a  few  of  his  foragers,  took  refuge 
afterwards  on  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain,  con- 
ceived to  be  unassailable.  Thither  however  Alex- 
ander pursued  them,  at  the  head  of  his  lightest  and 
most  active  troops.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  he 
succeeded  in  scaling  and  capturing  the  place.  Of 
its  defenders,  thirty  thousand  in  number,  three- 
fourths  were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  perished 
in  jumping  down  the  precipices.  Several  of  his 
soldiers  were  wounded  with  arrows,  and  he  himself 
received  a  shot  from  one  of  them  through  his  leg^ 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  perceive  that  nearly  all 
the  Orientals  whom  Alexander  subdued  were  men 
little  suited  for  close  combat  hand  to  hand, — fight- 
ing only  with  missiles. 

Here,  on  the  river  Jaxartes,  Alexander  projected  b.c.  s29, 
the   foundation  of  a  new  city  to  bear  his  name ;  pj^^'y^,„ 
intended  partly  as  a  protection  against  incursions  ^^^^^J"* 
from  the  Scythian  Nomads  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jaxwrttm. 
river,  partly  as  a  facility  for  himself  to  cross  over  m^h^ 
and  subdue  them,  which  he  intended  to  do  as  soon  °<»'^''"**- 
as  he  could  find  opportunity^.     He  was  however 
called  off  for  the  time  by  the  news  of  a  wide-spread 
revolt  among  the  newly-conquered  inhabitants  both 
of  Sogdiana  and  Baktria.     He  suppressed  the  re- 

Jaxartes  with  the  Tanais,  only  followed  the  geographical  descriptions 
and  ideas  corrent  in  their  time.  Humboldt  remarks  several  eases  in 
whidi  the  Greek  geogn4)hers  were  fond  of  supposing  bifurcation  of 
nvers  (Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  291 ). 

'  Arrian,  iv.  1, 6.  *  Arrian,  iii.  30,  17. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  1,  3. 
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volt  with  his  habitual  vigour  and  celerity,  distri- 
buting his  troops  so  as  to  capture  five  townships  in 
two  days,  and  Kyropolis  or  Kyra,  the  largest  of  the 
neighbouring  Sogdian  towns  (founded  by  the  Per- 
sian Cyrus),  immediately  afterwards.  He  put  all 
the  defenders  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Re- 
turning then  to  the  Jaxartes,  he  completed  in 
twenty  days  the  fortifications  of  his  new  town  of 
Alexandria  (perhaps  at  or  near  Khodjend),  with 
suitable  sacrifices  and  festivities  to  the  Gods.  He 
planted  in  it  some  Macedonian  veterans  and  Gre- 
cian mercenaries,  together  with  volunteer  settlers 
from  the  natives  around  \  An  army  of  Scythian 
Nomads,  showing  themselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  piqued  his  vanity  to  cross  over  and 
attack  them.  Carrying  over  a  division  of  his  army 
on  inflated  skins,  he  defeated  them  with  little 
difficulty,  pursuing  them  briskly  into  the  desert. 
But  the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  army 
suffered  much  from  thirst ;  while  the  little  water  to 
be  found  was  so  bad,  that  it  brought  upon  Alexander 
a  diarrhoea  which  endangered  his  life^.  This  chase, 
of  a  few  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxartes  (seem- 
ingly in  the  present  Khanat  of  Kokand),  marked  the 
utmost  limit  of  Alexander's  progress  northward. 
B.C.  329-  Shortly  afterwards,  a  Macedonian  detachment, 
AiVd**'  unskilfully  conducted,  was  destroyed  in  Sogdiana 
atzariaspa;  by  Spitamcucs  and  the  Scythians:  a  rare  misfor- 
— he  causes  tuuc,  which  Alexander  avenged  by  overrunning  the 
h^^     region^  near  the  river   PolytimStus  (the  Kohik), 

Utedand 

'  Arrian,  iv.  3,  17 ;  Curtius,  vii.  6,  25. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  5,  6 ;  Curtius,  vii.  9. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  6,\\;  Curtius,  vii.  9, 22.    The  river,  culled  by  the  Ma* 
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and  putting  to  the  sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
towns  which  he  took.  He  then  recrossed  the 
Oxus,  to  rest  during  the  extreme  season  of  winter 
at  Zariaspa  in  Baktria,  from  whence  his  communi- 
cations with  the  West  and  with  Macedonia  were 
more  easy,  and  where  he  received  various  reinforce- 
ments of  Greek  troops'.  Bessus,  who  had  been 
here  retained  as  a  prisoner,  was  now  brought  for- 
ward amidst  a  public  assembly ;  wherein  Alexander, 
having  first  reproached  him  for  his  treason  to 
Darius,  caused  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off — ^and 
sent  him  in  this  condition  to  Ekbatana,  to  be  finally 
slain  by  the  Medes  and  Persians^  Mutilation  was 
a  practice  altogether  Oriental  and  non-Hellenic : 
even  Arrian,  admiring  and  indulgent  as  he  is  to- 
wards his  hero,  censures  this  savage  order,  as  one 
among  many  proofs  how  much  Alexander  had 
taken  on  Oriental  dispositions.  We  may  remark 
that  his  extreme  wrath  on  this  occasion  was  founded 
partly  on  disappointment  that  Bessus  had  frustrated 
bis  toilsome  efforts  for  taking  Darius  alive — partly 
on  the  fact  that  the  satrap  had  committed  treason 
against  the  king's  person,  which  it  was  the  policy 
as  well  as  the  feeling  of  Alexander  to  surround  with 
a  circle  of  Deity^.    For  as  to  traitors  against  Persia, 

oedondaiu  Polytimetas  (Strabo,  zL  p.  518),  now  bean  the  name  of 
Rohik  or  Znrufthan.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  east  of  Samarkand, 
flowing  westward  on  the  north  of  that  city  and  of  Bokhara.  It  does 
not  reach  so  far  as  the  Oxus;  during  the  full  time  of  the  year,  it 
fidls  into  a  lake  called  Karakul ;  during  the  diy  months,  it  is  lost  in 
the  sands,  as  Arrian  states  (Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  zi.  p.  299, 
ed.  2nd.). 

^  Arrian,  iv.  7»  1;  Curtius,  vii.  10,  12. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  7>  5. 

'  After  describing  the  scene  at  Rome,  when  the  Emperor  Galba  was 
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as  a  cause  and  country,  Alexander  had  never  dis- 
couraged, and  had  sometimes  signally  recompensed 
them.     Mithrines,   the   governor  of  Sardis,  who 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  that  almost  impregnable 
fortress  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Granikus 
— the  traitor  who  perhaps,  next  to  Darius  himself, 
had  done   most  harm  to  the  Persian  cause— ob- 
tained from  him  high  favour  and  promotion  \ 
B.C.  328,         The  rude,  but  spirited  tribes  of  Baktria  and  Sog- 
Parther       diana  were  as  yet  but  imperfectly  subdued,  seconded 
robjugation  gg  {heir  rcsistancc  was  by  wide  spaces  of  sandy 
sDdSog.     desert,   by   the    neighbourhood   of   the  Scythian 
at  M^.  *    Nomads,  and  by  the  presence  of  Spitamenes  as  a 
kanda.       leaden    Alexander,  distributing  his  army  into  five 
divisions,  traversed  the  country  and  put  down  all 
resistance,  while  he  also  took  measures  for  esta- 
blishing several  military  posts,  or  new  towns,  in 
convenient  places^.      After  some  time  the  whole 
army  was  reunited  at  the  chief  place  of  Sogdiana — 
Marakanda — ^where  some  halt  and  repose  was  given^. 

deposed  and  assassinated  in  the  foram,  Tacitus  obserres — '^Plures 
quam  centum  et  viginti  tibellos  pnemia  exposcentium,  ob  aliquam  nota- 
bilem  iM  die  operam,  Vitellius  posted  inventt,  omnesque  conquiri  el 
interfici  jussit :  non  honore  Qalba,  sed  tradito  princijnbui  more,  mimt- 
mentwn  adprcBsens,  inposterum  ultionem"  (Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  44). 

'  Arrian,  i.  17>  3;  iii.  16,  8.     Curtius,  iii.  12,  6;  y.  1,  44. 

'  Curtius  {m.  10,  15)  mentions  six  cities  (oppida)  founded  by  Alex- 
ander in  these  regions;  apparently  somewhere  north  of  the  Oxus,  but 
the  sites  cannot  be  made  out.  Justin  (xii.  5)  alludes  to  twelve  founda- 
tions in  Baktria  and  Sogdiana. 

>  Arrian,  iv.  16,  4 ;  Curtius,  vii.  10,  1.  *'  Sogdiana  regio  magni  ex 
parte  deserta  est ;  octingenta  f erd  stadia  in  latitudinem  vastse  solitudinet 
tenent." 

Respecting  the  same  country  (Sogdiana  and  Baktria),  Mr.  Erskine 
observes  (Introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sultan  Baber,  p.  xliii.) : — 

*'  The  face  of  the  country  is  extremely  broken,  and  divided  by  lofty 
hills;  even  the  plains  are  diversified  by  great  varieties  of  soil,- 
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During  this  halt  at  Marakanda  (Samarcand)  the  b.c.  s28. 
memorable  banquet   occurred  wherein  Alexander  Sf"**?*'?* 

*•  Marakanda. 

murdered  Kleitus.  It  has  been  already  related  that  Character 
Kleitus  had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Gra-  tion  of 
nikus,  by  cutting  off  the  sword  arm  of  the  Persian 
Spithridates  when  already  uplifted  to  strike  him 
from  behind.  Since  the  death  of  Philotas,  the  im- 
portant function  of  general  of  the  Companion- 
cavalry  had  been  divided  between  Hephaestion  and 
Kleitus.  Moreover  the  family  of  Kleitus  had  been 
attached  to  Philip,  by  ties  so  ancient,  that  his 
sister,  LanikS,  had  been  selected  as  the  nurse  of 
Alexander  himself  when  a  child.  Two  of  her  sons 
had  already  perished  in  the  Asiatic  battles.  If 
therefore  there  were  any  man  who  stood  high  in 
the  service,  or  was  privileged  to  speak  his  mind 
freely  to  Alexander,  it  was  Kleitus. 

In  this  banquet  at  Marakanda,  when  wine,  ac-  Boasts  of 
cording  to  the  Macedonian  habit,  had  been  abun-  and  us 
dantly  drunk,  and  when  Alexander,  Kleitus,  and  Te^^^!^ 
most  of  the  other  guests  were  already  nearly  intoxi-  Joiul^tB- 
cated,  enthusiasts  or  flatterers  heaped  immoderate  ^^^ 
eulogies  upon  the  king's  past  achievements  \    They  expressed. 
exalted  him  above  all  the  most  venerated  legendary 

extensiTe  districts  along  the  Kohik  river,  nearly  the  whole  of  Ferghana 
(along  the  Jazartes),  the  greater  part  of  Kwarizm  along  the  branches  of 
the  Oxos,  with  the  large  portions  of  Balkh,  Badakshan,  Resh,  and 
Hissar,  being  of  uncommon  fertility ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
is  a  barren  waste,  and  in  some  places  a  sandy  desert.  Indeed  the  whole 
conntiy  north  of  the  Oxus  has  a  decided  tendency  to  d^enerate  into 
desert,  and  many  of  its  most  fruitful  spaces  are  nearly  surrounded  by 
barren  sands ;  so  that  the  population  of  all  these  districts  still,  as  in  the 
time  of  Baber,  consists  of  the  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  fertile 
lands,  and  of  the  unsettled  and  roving  wanderers  of  the  desert,  who 
dwell  in  tents  of  felt,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks." 
>  Arrian,  iv.  8,  7. 
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heroes ;  they  proclaimed  that  his  superhumaa  deeds 
proved  his  diviae  paternity,  and  that  he  had  earned 
an  apotheosis  like  Herakles,  which  nothing  but 
envy  could  withhold  from  him  even  during  his  life. 
Alexander  himself  joined  in  these  boasts,  and  even 
took  credit  for  the  later  victories  of  the  reign  of  his 
father,  whose  abilities  and  glory  he  depreciated. 
To  the  old  Macedonian  officers,  such  an  insult  cast 
on  the  memory  of  Philip  was  deeply  offensive. 
But  among  them  all,  none  had  been  more  indignant 
than  Kleitus,  with  the  growing  insolence  of  Alex- 
ander— his  assumed  filiation  from  Zeus  Ammon, 
which  put  aside  Philip  as  unworthy  — his  preference 
for  Persian  attendants,  who  granted  or  refused  ad- 
mittance to  his  person — his  extending  to  Macedo- 
nian soldiers  the  contemptuous  treatment  habitu- 
ally endured  by  Asiatics,  and  even  allowing  them 
to  be  scourged  by  Persian  hands  and  Persian  rods^ 
The  pride  of  a  Macedonian  general  in  the  stu- 
pendous successes  of  the  last  five  years,  was  effaced 
by  his  mortification,  when  he  saw  that  they  tended 
only  to  merge  his  countrymen  amidst  a  crowd  of 
servile  Asiatics,  and  to  inflame  the  prince  with 
high-flown  aspirations  transmitted  from  Xerxes  or 
Ochus.  But  whatever  might  be  the  internal 
thoughts  of  Macedonian  officers,  they  held  their 
peace  before  Alexander,  whose  formidable  character 
and  exorbitant  self-estimation  would  tolerate  no 
criticism. 


^  Plutarch,  Alezand.  51.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
words  put  by  Plutarch  into  the  mouth  of  Kleitus — ^*AXX'  ovdc  ww 
XalfiOfji^v,  'AXci£aydf>€,  rotavra  riXtf  r»v  'k6p»v  KOfuC6ft€voi,  fjuiKapl(oft(p 
dc  Tovs  ifdrf  T€$priK6ras  irpiv  tviJlitw  Miyducacf  pafidois  (tuvofuvovs  Maiec- 
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At  the  banqaet  of  Marakanda,  this  long-sup-  scene  at 
pressed  repugnance  found  an  issue,  accidental  in*  — ^ehe. 
deed  and  unpremeditated,  but  for  that  very  reason  moLu^ce 
all  the  more  violent  and  unmeasured.  The  wine,  ^^^*®*^""- 
which  made  Alexander  more  boastful  and  his  flat- 
terers fulsome  to  excess,  overpowered  altogether 
the  reserve  of  Kleitus.  He  rebuked  the  impiety 
of  those  who  degraded  the  ancient  heroes  in  order 
to  make  a  pedestal  for  Alexander.  He  protested 
against  the  injustice  of  disparaging  the  exalted  and 
legitimate  fame  of  Philip  ;  whose  achievements  he 
loudly  extolled,  pronouncing  them  to  be  equal,  and 
even  superior,  to  those  of  his  son.  For  the  exploits 
of  Alexander,  splendid  as  they  were,  had  been  ac- 
complished, not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  that  un- 
conquerable Macedonian  force  which  he  had  found 
ready  made  to  his  hands  ^ ;  whereas  those  of  Philip 
had  been  his  own — since  he  had  found  Macedonia 
prostrate  and  disorganised,  and  had  had  to  create 
for  himself  both  soldiers  and  a  military  system. 
The  great  instruments  of  Alexander's  victories  had 
been  Philip's  old  soldiers,  whom  he  now  despised 
-^and  among  them  Parmenio,  whom  he  had  put  to 
death. 

Remarks   such   as   these,  poured  forth   in  the  Furious 
coarse  language  of  a  half-intoxicated  Macedonian  luxander 
veteran,  provoked  loud  contradiction  from  many,  '^^^aen 
and  gave  poignant  offence  to  Alexander ;  who  now  ^^^^' 
for  the  first  time  heard  the  open  outburst  of  disap* 
probation,  before  concealed  and  known  to  him  only 
by  surmise.     But  wrath   and  contradiction,   both 

*  Arrian,  iv.  8,  8.     oCkow  fi6pov  y«  {'AXt^avdpop)  KaTanpa^i  avrii, 
dKka  t6  yhp  iroXv  yApos  VioKt^viov  tJvcu  ra  ^pych  &c. 
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from  him  and  from  others,  only  made  Kleitus  more 
reckless  in  the  outpouring  of  his  own  feelings,  now 
discharged  with  delight  after  having  been  so  long 
pent  up.  He  passed  from  the  old  Macedonian 
soldiers  to  himself  individually.  Stretching  forth 
his  right  hand  towards  Alexander,  he  exclaimed — 
''  Recollect  that  you  owe  your  life  to  me ;  this  hand 
preserved  you  at  the  Granikus.  Listen  to  the  out- 
spoken language  of  truth,  or  else  abstain  from  ask- 
ing freemen  to  supper,  and  confine  yourself  to  the 
society  of  barbaric  slaves."  Ail  these  reproaches 
stung  Alexander  to  the  quick.  But  nothing  was  so 
intolerable  to  him  as  the  respectful  sympathy  for 
Parmenio,  which  brought  to  his  memory  one  of  the 
blackest  deeds  of  his  life — and  the  reminiscence  of 
his  preservation  at  the  Granikus,  which  lowered 
him  into  the  position  of  a  debtor  towards  the  very 
censor  under  whose  reproof  he  was  now  smaiting. 
At  length  wrath  and  intoxication  together  drove 
him  into  uncontrollable  fury.  He  started  from  his 
couch,  and  felt  for  his  dagger  to  spring  at  Kleitus; 
but  the  dagger  had  been  put  out  of  reach  by  one  of 
his  attendants.  In  a  loud  voice  and  with  the  Ma- 
cedonian word  of  command,  he  summoned  the  body 
guards  and  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound  an 
alarm.  But  no  one  obeyed  so  grave  an  order,  given 
in  his  condition  of  drunkenness.  His  principal 
officers,  Ptolemy,  Perdikkas  and  others,  clung  round 
him,  held  his  arms  and  body,  and  besought  him  to 
abstain  from  violence;  others  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  silence  Kleitus  and  hurry  him  out  of  the 
hall,  which  had  now  become  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
consternation.     But  Kleitus  was  not  in  a  humour 
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to  confess  himself  ia  the  wrong  by  retiring  ;  while 
Alexander,  furious  at  the  opposition  now,  for  the 
first  time,  ofiered  to  his  will,  exclaimed,  that  his 
officers  held  him  in  chains  as  Bessus  had  held  Da- 
rius, and  left  him  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  king. 
Though  anxious  to  restrain  his  movements,  they 
doubtless  did  not  dare  to  employ  much  physical 
force ;  so  that  his  great  personal  strength,  and  con- 
tinued efforts,  presently  set  him  free.  He  then 
snatched  a  pike  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  rushed 
upon  Kleitus,  and  thrust  him  through  on  the  spot, 
exclaiming,  ''  Go  now  to  Philip  and  Parmenio^" 

'  Aman,  tr.  8 ;  Curtius,  viii.  1 ;  Plutarch,  Alezand.  50,  51 ;  Justin, 
xiL  6.  The  deacriptioii  given  by  Diodonu  was  contained  in  the  lost 
part  of  his  seventeenth  book ;  the  table  of  contents,  prefixed  thereunto, 
notes  the  incident  briefly. 

All  the  authors  describe  in  the  same  general  way  the  commendement, 
progress,  and  result,  of  this  impressive  scene  in  the  banqueting  haU  of 
Marakanda;  but  they  differ  materially  in  the  details.  In  giving  what 
seems  to  me  the  most  probable  account,  I  have  borrowed  partly  from 
all,  yet  following  mostly  the  account  given  by  Arrian  from  Ptolemy, 
himself  present.  For  Arrian's  narrative  down  to  sect.  14  of  c.  8  (be- 
fore the  words  *ApurT6^'Kos  d^)  may  frurly  be  presumed  to  be  derived 
from  Ptolemy. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Curtius  describe  the  scene  in  a  manner  more  dis- 
honourable to  Alexander  than  Arrian;  and  at  the  same  time  (in  my 
judgement)  less  probable.  Plutarch  says  that  the  brawl  took  its  rise 
from  a  poet  named  Pierion  singing  a  song  which  turned  into  derision 
those  Macedonians  who  had  been  recently  defeated  in  Sogdiana;  that 
Alexandfy  and  those  around  him  greatly  applauded  this  satire;  that 
Kleitus  protested  against  such  an  insult  to  soldiers,  who,  though  un- 
frninnate,  had  behaved  vrith  unimpeachable  braveiy ;  that  Alexander 
then  turned  upon  Kleitus  saying,  that  he  was  seeking  an  excuse  for 
himself  by  extenuating  cowardice  in  others ;  that  Kleitus  retorted  by 
reminding  him  of  the  preservation  of  his  life  at  the  Granikus.  Alex- 
ander is  thus  made  to  provoke  the  quarrel  by  aspersing  the  courage  of 
Kleitus,  which  I  think  no  way  probable ;  nor  would  he  be  likely  to  en- 
eonrage  a  song  of  that  tenor. 

Curtina  agrees  with  Arrian  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  mischief  to 
the  extravagant  boasts  of  Alexander  and  his  flatterers,  and  to  their  de- 
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Intense  re- 
morse of 
Alexander, 
immedi- 
ately after 
the  deed. 


No  sooner  was  the  deed  perpetrated,  than  the 
feelings  of  Alexander  underwent  an  entire  revolu* 
tion.  The  spectacle  of  Kleitus,  a  bleeding  corpse 
on  the  floor, — the  marks  of  stupefaction  and  horror 
evident  in  all  the  spectators,  and  the  reaction  from 
a  furious  impulse  instantaneously  satiated — ^plunged 
him  at  once  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  remorse 
and  self-condemnation.  Hastening  out  of  the  hall, 
and  retiring  to  bed,  he  passed  three  days  in  an 
agony  of  distress,  without  food  or  drink.  He  burst 
into  tears  and  multiplied  exclamations  on  his  own 
mad  act ;  he  dwelt  upon  the  names  of  Kleitus  and 

preciation  of  Philip.  He  then  tells  us  that  Kleitus,  on  hearing  their 
unseemly  talk,  turned  round  and  whispered  to  his  neighbour  some 
lines  out  of  the  Andromache  of  Euripides  (which  lines  Plutarch  also 
ascribes  to  him,  though  at  a  later  moment) ;  that  Alexander,  not  hearing 
the  words,  asked  what  had  been  said,  but  no  one  would  tell  him ;  at 
length  Kleitus  himself  repeated  the  sentiment  in  language  of  his  own. 
This  would  suit  a  hterary  Greek;  but  an  old  Macedonian  officer 
half-intoxicated,  when  animated  by  a  vehement  sentiment,  would 
hardly  express  it  by  whispering  a  Ghreek  poetical  quotation  to  his 
neighbour.  He  would  either  hold  his  tongue,  or  speak  what  he  felt 
broadly  and  directly.  Nevertheless  Curtius  has  stated  two  points  very 
material  to  the  case,  which  do  not  appear  in  Arrian.  1.  It  was  Alex- 
auder  himself,  not  his  flatterers,  who  viUpended  PhiUp;  at  least  the 
flatterers  only  did  so,  after  him,  and  following  his  example.  The  topic 
would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  originate,  and  might  easily  be  carried 
too  far.  2.  Among  all  the  topics  touched  upon  by  Kleitus,  none  was 
so  intolerable  as  the  open  expression  of  sympathy,  friendship,  and  re- 
gret, for  Parmenio.  This  stung  Alexander  in  the  sorest  point  of  his 
conscience ;  he  must  have  known  that  there  were  many  present  who 
sympathised  with  it ;  and  it  was  probably  the  main  cause  which  worked 
him  up  to  phrenzy.  Moreover  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Kleitus, 
while  expatiating  upon  Philip,  would  not  forget  Philip's  general  in  chief 
and  his  own  old  friend,  Parmenio. 

I  cannot  beUeve  the  statement  of  Aristobulus,  that  Kleitus  was  forced 
by  his  friends  out  of  the  hall,  and  afterwards  returned  to  it  of  his  own 
accord,  to  defy  Alexander  once  more.  It  seems  plain  from  Arrian,  that 
Ptolemy  said  no  such  thing.  The  murderous  impulse  of  Alexander 
was  gratified  on  the  spot,  and  without  delay,  as  soon  as  he  got  clear 
from  the  gentle  restraint  of  his  surrounding  friends. 
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LanikS  with  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
each,and  denounced  himself  as  unworthyto  live  after 
having  requited  such  services  with  a  foul  murder  \ 
His  friends  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  take  food, 
and  return  to  activity.  All  joined  in  trying  to 
restore  his  self-satisfaction.  The  Macedonian  army 
passed  a  public  vote  that  Kleitus  had  been  justly 
slain,  and  that  his  body  should  remain  unburied ; 
which  afforded  opportunity  to  Alexander  to  reverse 
the  vote,  and  to  direct  that  it  should  be  buried  by  his 
own  order*.  The  prophets  comforted  him  by  the 
assurance  that  his  murderous  impulse  had  arisen, 
not  from  his  own  natural  mind,  but  from  a  mad- 
dening perversion  intentionally  brought  on  by  the 
God  Dionysus,  to  avenge  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
due  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  banquet,  but  with* 
held^.  Lastly,  the  Greek  sophist  or  philosopher, 
Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  revived  Alexander's  spirits 
by  well-timed  flattery,  treating  his  sensibility  as 
nothing  better  than  generous  weakness ;  reminding 

'  Airian,  iv.  9,  4 ;  Curtius,  viii.  2,  2. 

'  Curtius,  viii.  2,  12.  "Quoque  minus  csedis  puderet,  jure  interfec- 
tuin  Clittiin  Macedones  deoemunt;  sepulture  quoque  prohibituri,  ni 
rex  hamari  jossisset." 

In  explanation  of  this  monstrous  Terdict  of  the  soldiers,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  (now  at  Samarkand,  almost 
beyond  the  boundary  of  inhabited  regions,  1^  rrjs  otKovfUvtjs)  was  felt 
to  depend  on  the  life  of  Alexander.    Compare  Justin,  xii.  6,  15. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  9,  6.  Alexander  imagined  himself  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Dionysus  by  having  sacked  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Thebes,  the  supposed  birUi-place  and  favourite  locality  of  that  god 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  13). 

The  maddening  delusion  brought  upon  men  by  the  wrath  of  Diony- 
sus is  awfully  depicted  in  the  Bacdue  of  Euripides.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  delusion,  Agavd,  mother  of  Pentheus,  tears  her  son  in 
pieces  and  bears  away  hb  head  in  triumph,  not  knowing  what  is  in  her 
hands.    Compare  also  Euripid.  Hippolyt.  440-1412. 
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bim  that  in  his  exalted  position  of  conqueror  and 
Great  King,  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe  what  was 
right  and  just,  instead  of  submitting  himself  to 
laws  dictated  from  without  \  Kallisthenes  the  phi- 
losopher was  also  summoned,  along  with  Anax- 
archus,  to  the  king's  presence,  for  the  same  purpose 
of  offering  consolatory  reflections.  But  he  is  said 
to  have  adopted  a  tone  of  discourse  altogether  dif- 
ferent, and  to  have  given  offence  rather  than  satis- 
faction to  Alexander. 

To  such  remedial  influences,  and  probably  still 
more  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  action,  Alexan- 
der's remorse  at  length  yielded.  Like  the  other 
emotions  of  his  fiery  soul,  it  was  violent  and  over- 
powering while  it  lasted.  But  it  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  left  any  durable  trace  on  his  character,  nor 
any  effects  justifying  the  unbounded,  admiration  of 
Arrian  ;  who  has  little  but  blame  to  bestow  on  the 
murdered  Kleitus,  while  he  expresses  the  strongest 
sympathy  for  the  mental  suffering  of  the  murderer. 
B.C.  328.  After  ten  days*,  Alexander  again  put  his  army  in 

t^nfu^  motion,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Sogdiana. 
ofA?cM^  He  found  no  enemy  capable  of  meeting  him  in 
derinsog-  pitchcd  battle ;  yet  Spitamenes,  with  the  Sogdians 
and  some  Scythian  allies,  raised  much  hostility  of 
detail,  which  it  cost  another  year  to  put  down. 
Alexander  underwent  the  greatest  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships in  his  marches  through  the  mountainous 
parts  of  this  wide,  rugged,  and  poorly  supplied 
country,  with  rocky  positions,  strong  by  nature, 

>  Arrian,  iy.  9,  10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  52. 

'  Curtias,  viii.  2,  13 — *'  decern  diebui  ad  ocmfirmandiim  pudorem 
apud  Maracanda  consmnptia,"  &c. 
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which  his  enemies  sought  to  defend.  One  of  these 
fastnesses,  held  by  a  native  chief  named  Sisymithres, 
seemed  almost  unattackable,  and  was  indeed  taken 
rather  by  intimidation  than  by  actual  force  ^  The 
Scythians,  after  a  partial  success  over  a  small  Ma- 
cedonian detachment,  were  at  length  so  thoroughly 
beaten  and  overawed,  that  they  slew  Spitamenes,  and 
sent  his  head  to  the  conqueror  as  a  propitiatory 
oflfering*. 

After  a  short  rest  at  Naiitaka  during  the  extreme  b.c.  828-. 
winter,  Alexander  resumed  operations,  by  attacking  gp^ring.'"^^'' 
a  strong  post  called  the  Sogdian  Rock,  whither  a  capture  of 
large  number  of  fugitives  had  assembled,  with  an  pa^bie' 
ample  supply  of  provision.    It  was  a  precipice  sup-  K^'sog!" 
posed  to  be  inexpugnable ;  and  would  *  seemingly  ^^^^ 
have  proved  so,  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  abilities  choriSnea. 
of  Alexander,  had  not  the  occupants  altogether  Alexander 
neglected  their  guard,  and  yielded  at  the  mere  sight  **'     **""" 
of  a  handful  of  Macedonians  who  had  scrambled  up 
the  precipice.    Among  the  captives,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander on  this  rock,  were  the  wife  and  family  of  the 
Baktrian  chief  Oxyartes ;  one  of  whose  daughters, 
named  Roxana,  so  captivated  Alexander  by  her 
beauty  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife^.    He 
then  passed  out  of  Sogdiana  into  the  neighbouring 
territory  ParaBtak6n6,  where  there  was  another  in- 
expugnable  site  called  the  Rock  of  ChoriSnes,  which 
he  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  reduce^. 

From  hence  Alexander  went  to  Baktra.    Sending  b.c.  327. 

»  Cnrtius,  viii.  2, 20-30. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  IJ^  11*  Curtius  (viii.  3)  gives  a  different  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Spitamenes.  '  Arrian,  iv.  IS,  19. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  21.  Our  gec^raphical  knowledge  does  not  enahle  us  to 
verify  these  localities,  or  to  follow  Alexander  in  his  marches  of  detail. 

VOL.  Xll.  U 
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Kraterus  with  a  division  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 

reduction  of  ParsetakSn^,  he  himself  remained  at 

Baktra,  preparing  for  his   exj^edition  across  the 

Hindoo-Koosh  to  the  conquest  of  India.     As  a 

security  for  the  tranquillity  of  Baktria  and  So^iana 

during  his  absence,  he  levied  30,000  young  soldiers 

from  tbose  countries  to  accompany  him'. 

B.C.S37,  It  was  at  Baktra  that  Alexander  celebrated  his 

Alexander    marriage  with  the  captive  Roxana.     Amidst  the 

at  Baktra—  fcpose  and  festivitics  connected  with  that  event, 

marriage  ^  ' 

with  Rox-    the  Oriental  temper  which  he  was  now  acquiring 
demand  for  displayed  itself  more  forcibly  than  ever.    He  could 
o[  wo^bip    no  loDger  be  satisfied  without  obtaining  i)rostration, 
from  all.      ^^  worship,  from  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  well 
as  from  Persians ;  a  public  and  unanimous  recogni- 
tion  of  his  divine  origin  and  superhuman  dignity. 
Some  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  already  rendered 
to  him  this  homage.     Nevertheless  to  the  greater 
number,  in  spite  of  their  extreme  deference  and  ad- 
miration for  him,  it  was  repugnant  and  degrading. 
Even  the  imperious  Alexander  shrank  from  issuing 
public  and  formal  orders  on  such  a  subject ;  but 
a  manoeuvre  was  concerted,  with  his  privity,  by 
the  Persians  and  certain  compliant  Greek  sophists 
or  philosophers,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
point  by  surprise. 
Public  ha.        During  a  banquet  at  Baktra,  the  philosopher 
AoMMchus  Anaxarchus,  addressing  the  assembly  in  a  prepared 
banq"u*e*      harauguc,  extolled  Alexander's  exploits  as  greatly 
exhorting     surpassiug  thosc  of Diouvsus  and  Hcraklcs.  Hepro- 

every  one  x  o  «/  *- 

to  render     claimed  that  Alexander  had  already  done  more- than 
•hip.    '     enough  to  establish  a  title  to  divine  honours  from 

^  Curtius,  viii.  5, 1 ;  Arrian,  iv.  22, 2. 
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the  MacedoniaDB ;  who  (be  said)  would  assuredly 
worship  Alexander  after  his  death,  and  ought  in 
justice  to  worship  bim  during  his  life,  forthwith ^ 

This  harangue  was  applauded,  and  similar  senti- 
ments were  enforced,  by  others  favourable  to  the 
plan  ;  who  proceeded  to  set  the  example  of  imme- 
diate compliance,  and  were  themselves  the  first  to 
tender  worship.  Most  of  the  Macedonian  officers 
sat  unmoved,  disgusted  at  the  speech.  But  though 
disgusted,  tbey  said  nothing.  To  reply  to  a  speech 
doubtless  well-turned  and  flowing,  required  some 
powers  of  oratory ;  moreover,  it  was  well  known 
that  whoever  dared  to  reply  stood  marked  out  for 
the  antipathy  of  Alexander.  The  fate  of  Kleitus, 
who  had  arraigned  the  same  sentiments  in  the  ban- 
queting hall  of  Marakanda,  was  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  every  one.  The  repugnance  which  many 
felt,  but  none  venture  to  express,  at  length  found 
an  organ  in  Kallisthenes  of  t)lynthus. 

This  philosopher,  whose  melancholy  fate  imparts  PnbUe  re- 
a  peculiar  interest  to  his  name,  was  nephew  of  Ari-  SJhw^ 
stotle,  and  had  enjoyed  through  his  uncle  an  early  SSJ^lSr*' 
acquaintance  with  Alexander  during  the  boyhood  ^J^Jjj!*®'^ 
of  the  latter.     At  the  recommendation  of  Aristotle,  iUmims. 
Kallisthenes  had  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  expedition.    He  was  a  man  of  much  literary 
and  rhetorical  talent,  which  he  turned  towards  the 
composition  of  history — and  to  the  history  of  recent 
times^     Alexander,  full  of  ardour  for  conquest, 

>  Airiaa,  iy.  10,  7-9.  Curtius  (tuL  5,  9-13)  represento  tke  speech 
propotmg  dmne  hononn  to  haye  been  deHyered,  not  by  Anaxaiehnt, 
but  by  mother  lettered  Greek,  a  Sicilian  named  Kleon.  The  tenor  of 
ihe  speech  ii  tabftantially  the  same,  as  giyen  by  both  authors. 

'  Kallisthenes  had  composed  three  historical  works— 1.  Hellenioa— 

u2 
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was  at  the  same  time  anxious  that  his  achievements 
should  be  commemorated  by  poets  and  men  of 
letters^  ;  there  were  seasons  also  when  he  enjoyed 
their  conversation.  On  both  these  grounds,  he  in- 
vited several  of  them  to  accompany  the  army.  The 
more  prudent  among  them  declined,  but  Kalli- 
sthenes  obeyed,  partly  in  hopes  of  procuring  the  re- 
constitution  of  his  native  city  Olynthus,  as  Ari- 
stotle had  obtained  the  like  favour  for  Rtageira*. 
Kallisthenes  had  composed  a  narrative  (not  pre- 
served) of  Alexander's  exploits,  which  certainly 
reached  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  may  perhaps 
have  gone  down  farther.  The  few  fragments  of  this 
narrative  remaining  seem  to  betoken  extreme  ad- 
miration, not  merely  of  the  bravery  and  ability,  but 
also  of  the  transcendent  and  unbroken  good  fortune, 
of  Alexander — marking  him  out  as  the  chosen 
favourite  of  the  Gods.  This  feeling  was  perfectly 
natural  under  the  grandeur  of  the  events.  Inso- 
far as  we  can  judge  from  one  or  two  specimens, 
Kallisthenes  was  full  of  complimentary  tribute  to 
the  hero  of  his  history.  But  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander himself  had  undergone  a  material  change 
during  the  six  years  between  his  first  landing  in 
Asia  and  his  campaign  in  Sogdiana.     All  his  worst 

from  the  year  387-^357  B.C.  2.  History  of  the  Sacred  War— from 
357-346  B.C.  3.  T^  Kar  *AXcfavdpov.  His  style  is  said  by  Cicero  to 
have  been  rhetorical ;  but  the  Alexandrine  critics  included  him  in  their 
Canon  of  Historians.    See  Didot/Fragm.  Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  6-9. 

'  See  the  observation  ascribed  to  him,  expressing  envy  towards 
Adiilles  for  having  been  immortalised  by  Homer  (Arrian,  i.  12,  2). 

s  It  is  said  that  Ephorus,  Xenokrates,  and  Menedemus,  all  declined 
the  invitation  of  Alexander  (Plutarch,  De  Stoicorum  Repugnantiis, 
p.  1043).  Respecting  Menedemus,  the  fact  can  hardly  be  so ;  he  must 
have  been  then  too  young  to  be  invited. 
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qualities  bad  been  developed  by  unparalleled  success 
and  by  Asiatic  example.  He  required  larger  doses 
of  flattery,  and  bad  now  come  to  thirst,  not  merely 
for  the  reputation  of  divine  paternity,  but  for  the 
actual  manifestations  of  worship  as  towards  a  God. 
To  the  literary  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alex- 
ander, this  change  in  his  temper  must  have  been 
especially  palpable  and  full  of  serious  consequence ; 
since  it  was  chiefly  manifested,  not  at  periods  of 
active  military  duty,  but  at  his  hours  of  leisure,  when 
he  recreated  himself  by  their  conversation  and  dis- 
courses. Several  of  these  Greeks — ^Anaxarchus, 
Kleon,  the  poet  Agis  of  Argos — accommodated 
themselves  to  the  change,  and  wound  up  their 
flatteries  to  the  pitch  required.  Kallisthenes  could 
not  do  so.  He  was  a  man  of  sedate  character,  of 
simple,  severe,  and  almost  unsocial  habits — to  whose 
sobriety  the  long  Macedonian  potations  were  distaste- 
ful. Aristotle  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  great 
and  powerful  speaker,  but  that  he  had  no  judgment ; 
according  to  other  reports,  he  was  a  vain  and  arro- 
gant man,  who  boasted  that  Alexander's  reputation 
and  immortality  were  dependent  on  the  composition 
and  tone  of  his  history'.     Of  personal  vanity, — a 

'  Aman,  iv.  10,  2 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  53,  54.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Tlmsaa  denounced  Kallisthenes  as  having  in  his  historical  work  flat- 
tered Alexander  to  excess  (Polybius,  xii.  12).  KaUisthenes  seems  to 
have  recognised  various  special  interpositions  of  the  Gods,  to  aid  Alex- 
ander's successes — see  Fragments  25  and  36  of  the  Fragmenta  Calli- 
sthenis  in  the  edition  of  Didot. 

In  reading  the  censure  which  Arrian  passes  on  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  Kallisthenes,  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  read  the  preten- 
sions raised  by  Arrian  on  his  own  behalf  as  an  historian  (i.  12,  7-9) — 
Kol  €vi  T^^  ovK  ajra(i&  efuxvrhv  rSov  np^rmv  i¥  t§  ifxavj  t§  '£XX<!(di, 
€lM€p  Kol  'AXc^aydpoff  tw  iv  toU  Sifkois,  &c.  I  doubt  much  whether 
Kallisthenes  pitched  his  self-estimation  so  high.   In  this  chapter,  Arrian 
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common  quality  among  literary  Greeks, — Kalli- 
sthenes  probably  had  his  full  share.  But  there  is 
no  ground  for  believing  that  his  character  had 
altered.  Whatever  his  vanity  may  have  been,  it 
had  given  no  offence  to  Alexander  during  the  earlier 
years ;  nor  would  it  have  given  offence  now,  had  not 
Alexander  himself  become  a  different  man. 
The  reply         Ou  occasiou  of  the  demonstration  led  up  by 

fV    111 

ithene/ii     Auaxarchus  at  the  banquet,  Kallisthenes  had  been 
b^'by^    invited  by  Hephsestion  to  join  in  the  worship  in- 
^h^mS!.    tended  to  be  proposed  towards  Alexander ;   and 
powdonfor   Hephsestiou  afterwards  alleged,  that  he  had  pro- 
dropped,      mised  to  comply  ^     But  his  actual  conduct  affords 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  he  made  no 
such  promise  ;  for  he  not  only  thought  it  his  duty 
to  refuse  the  act  of  worship,  but  also  to  state  publicly 
his  reasons  for  disapproving  it ;  the  more  so,  as  he 
perceived  that  most  of  the  Macedonians,  present  felt 
like  himself.     He  contended  that  the  distinction 
between  Gods  and  men  was  one  which  could  not  be 
confounded  without  impiety  and  wrong.  Alexander 
had  amply  earned, — as  a  man,  a  general,  and  a  king, 
— the  highest  honours  compatible  with  humanity  ; 

recounts,  that  Alexander  envied  AchiUes  for  having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  such  a  poet  as  Homer  for  panegyrist;  and  Anian  laments 
that  Alexander  had  not,  as  yet,  found  an  historian  equal  to  his  deserts. 
This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  re-assertion  of  the  same  truth  which  Kalli- 
sthenes stands  condemned  for  asserting — that  the  fame  even  of  the 
greatest  warrior  depends  upon  his  commemorators.  The  boastfulness 
of  a  poet  is  at  least  pardonable,  when  he  exclaims,  Uke  Theokritus, 
Idyll,  xvi.  73  — 

*Ecr<rrrat  oiros  (b^p,  ts  €fA€v  «ecxp^<r<T*  do^dw, 
*P€(a£  ^  'A;(iX(Vf  ocrtrov  /icyoF,  ij  fiapi/s  A7as 
'Ev  irtHii^  2ifu$cvroff,  6$i  ^pvy6s  ^piov^lXov, 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  66. 
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bat  to  exalt  him  into  a  Grod  would  be  both  an  injury 
to  him  and  an  offence  to  the  Grods.  Anaxarchus 
(he  said)  was  the  last  person  from  whom  such  a 
proposition  ought  to  come,  because  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  only  title  to  Alexander's  society  was 
founded  upon  his  capacity  to  give  instructive  and 
wholesome  counsel '. 

Kallisthenes  here  spoke  out,  what  numbers  of  coidneu 
his  hearers  felt  The  speech  was  not  only  approved,  favour  of 
but  so  .warmly  applauded  by  the  Macedonians  pre*  tow*^ " 
sent,  especially  the  older  officers, — that  Alexander  ^^^^^ 
thought  it  prudent  to  forbid  all  farther  discussion 
upon  this  delicate  subject.  Presently  the  Persians 
present,  according  to  Asiatic  custom,  approached 
him  and  performed  their  prostration ;  after  which 
Alexander  pledged,  in  successive  goblets  of  wine, 
those  Greeks  and  Macedonians  with  whom  he  had 
held  previous  concert.  To  each  of  them  the  goblet 
was  handed,  and  each,  after  drinking  to  answer  the 
pledge,  approached  the  King,  made  his  prostration, 
and  then  received  a  salute.  Lastly,  Alexander  sent 
the  pledge  to  Kallisthenes,  who,  after  drinking  like 
the  rest,  approached  him,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  salute,  but  without  any  prostration.  Of 
this  omission  Alexander  was  expressly  informed  by 
one  of  the  Companions  ;  upon  which  he  declined  to 
admit  Kallisthenes  to  a  salute.  The  latter  retired, 
observing,  "  Then  I  shall  go  away,  worse  off  than 
others  as  far  as  the  salute  goes^/' 

Kallisthenes  was  imprudent,  and  even  blameable,  Honourable 
in  making  this  last  observation,  which  without  any  i^dc^^lge 

ofKal. 
>  Anian,  iy.  11.  «rl  aotjti^  rt  icai  iroiWorf*  •AXtfcJvdpy  irw6i^a.  li«thenefc 

*  Arrian,  iy.  12,  7>  ^iX^fuir«  ZXarroy  l^oov  Sntifu, 
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necessity  or  advantage,  aggravated  the  offence  al- 
ready given  to  Alexander,  He  was  more  imprudent 
still,  if  we  look  simply  to  his  own  personal  safety,  in 
standing  forward  publicly  to  protest  against  the  sug- 
gestion for  rendering  divine  honours  to  that  prince, 
and  in  thus  creating  the  main  offence  which  even  in 
itself  was  inexpiable.  But  here  the  occasion  was  one 
serious  and  important,  so  as  to  convert  the  impru- 
dence into  an  act  of  genuine  moral  courage.  The 
question  was,  not  about  obeying  an  order  given  by 
Alexander,  for  no  order  had  been  given — ^but  about 
accepting  or  rejecting  a  motion  made  by  Anaxar- 
chus  ;  wnich  Alexander,  by  a  shabby  preconcerted 
manoeuvre,  affected  to  leave  to  the  free  decision  of 
the  assembly,  in  full  confidence  that  no  one  would 
be  found  intrepid  enough  to  oppose  it.  If  one  Greek 
sophist  made  a  proposition,  in  itself  servile  and 
disgraceful,  another  sophist  could  do  himself  nothing 
but  honour  by  entering  public  protest  against  it ; 
more  especially  since  this  was  done  (as  we  may  see 
by  the  report  in  Arrian)  in  terms  noway  insulting, 
but  full  of  respectful  admiration  towards  Alexander 
personally.  The  perfect  success  of  the  speech  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  its  tone* ;  for  the 
Macedonian  officers  would  feel  indifference,  if  not 
contempt,  towards  a  rhetor  like  Kallisthenes,  while 
towards  Alexander  they  had  the  greatest  deference 
short  of  actual  worship.     There  are  few  occasions 

*  Arrian^  iv.  12,  I.  duiaa-ai  pAv  /icyoXcDori  ^AXi^apdpov,  Moxcdijo't  dc 
7rp6s  Bvyuov  thtfiv 

Curtius,  viii.  5, 20.  "ifiquis  auribus  Callisthenes  velut  vindex  publics 
libertatis  audiebatur.  Expresserat  non  assensionem  modo,  sed  etiam 
vocem,  seniorum  pra^cipu^,  quibus  gravis  erat  inveterati  moris  externa 
mutatio." 
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on  which  the  free  spirit  of  Greek  letters  and  Greek 
citizenship,  in  their  protest  against  exorbitant  in- 
dividual insolence,  appears  more  conspicuous  and 
estimable  than  in  the  speech  of  Kallisthenes^ 
Arrian  disapproves  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  and 
strongly  blames  the  motion  of  Anaxarchus  ;  never- 
theless such  is  his  anxiety  to  find  some  excuse 
for  Alexander,  that  he  also  blames  Kallisthenes  for 
unseasonable  frankness,  folly,  and  insolence,  in 
offering  opposition.  He  might  have  said  with  some 
truth,  that  Kallisthenes  would  have  done  well  to 
withdraw  earlier  (if  indeed  he  could  have  withdrawn 
without  offence)  from  the  camp  of  Alexander,  in 
which  no  lettered  Greek  could  now  associate  with- 
out abnegating  his  freedom  of  speech  and  sentiment, 
and  emulating  the  servility  of  Anaxarchus.  But 
being  present,  as  Kallisthenes  was,  in  the  hall  at 
Baktra  when  the  proposition  of  Anaxarchus  after 
made,  and  when  silence  would  have  been  assent — 
his  protest  against  it  was  both  seasonable  and  dig- 
nified ;  and  all  the  more  dignified  for  being  fraught 
with  danger  to  himself. 

Kallisthenes   knew   that  danger   well,  and  was 
quickly  enabled  to  recognize  it  in  the  altered  demea- 

'  There  was  no  sentiment  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  free  Grecian 
mind,  prior  to  Alexander's  conquests,  than  the  repugnance  to  arrogant 
aspirations  on  the  part  of  the  fortunate  man,  swelling  himself  ahove  the 
timits  of  humanity — and  the  belief  that  such  aspirations  were  followed 
by  the  Nemesis  of  the  Gods.  In  the  dying'  speech  which  Xenophon 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  we  find — "  Ye  Gods,  I  thank 
you  much,  that  I  have  been  sensible  of  your  care  for  me,  and  that  I 
have  never  in  my  successes  raised  my  thoughts  above  the  measure  of 
man"  (Cyropeed.  viii.  7,  3).  Among  the  most  striking  illustrations  of 
this  sentiment  is  the  story  of  Solon  and  Crcesus  (Herodot.  i.  32-34). 

I  shall  recount  in  the  next  chapter  examples  of  monstrous  flattery 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  proving  how  this  sentiment  expired  with 
their  freedom. 
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Kaiii.         nour  of  Alexander  towards  him.    He  was^  from  that 
comet     '  day,  a  marked  man  in  two  senses :  first,  to  Alexander 
ti^Aikz.      bimself,  as  well  as  to  the  rival  sophists  and  all  pro- 
ander.        motcrs  of  the  intended  deification, — for  hatred,  and 
for  getting  up  some  accusatory  pretence  such  as 
might  serve  to  ruin  him ;  next,  to  the  more  free- 
spirited  Macedonians,  indignant  witnesses  of  Alex- 
ander's increased  insolence,  and  admirers  of  the 
courageous  Greek  who  had  protested  against  the 
motion  of  Anaxarchus.     By  such   men   he  was 
doubtless  much  extolled  ;  which  praises  aggravated 
his  danger,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  reported  to  Alex- 
ander. The  pretext  for  his  ruin  was  not  long  wanting. 
Conspiracy       Amoug  thosc  who  admired  and  sought  the  con- 

of  the  royal  .  .      * 

pages         versation  of  Kallisthenes,  was  Hermolaus,  one  of 
S^xander's  the  royal  pages, — the  band,  selected  from  noble 
digged—   Macedonian   families,    who  did    duty  about    the 
'a7to  tor-    P^'^so^^  ^^  tbe  king.     It  had  happened  that  this 
tare,  but      youug  man,  one  of  Alexander's  companions  in  the 
no  one  else:  chasc,  ou  scciug  a  wUd  boar  rushing  up  to  attack 
tll^r  the  king,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  animal. 
Alexander,  angry  to  be  anticipated  in  killing  the 
boar,  ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  scourged  before  all 
the  other  pages,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horsed 
Thus  humiliated   and  outraged — for  an   act  not 
merely  innocent,  but  the  omission  of  which,  if  Alex- 
ander had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  boar,  might 
have  been  held  punishable — Hermolaus  became  re- 
solutely bent  on  revenge^     He  enlisted  in  the  pro- 
ject  his   intimate  friend   Sostratus,  with   several 
others  among  the  pages ;  and  it  was  agreed  among 

>  Plutarch,  Alexand.  54.  He  refers  to  Hermippiu,  who  raentioni 
what  was  told  to  Aristotle  by  Stroebua,  the  reader  attendant  on  Kal- 
listhenes. '  Arrian,  iy.  Id ;  Curtius,  Tiii.  6, 7* 
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thetn  to  kill  Alexander  in  his  chamber,  oq  the  first 
oigbt  when  they  were  all  on  guard  together.  The 
appointed  night  arrived,  without  any  divulgation 
of  their  secret ;  yet  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by 
the  accident,  that  Alexander  continued  till  daybreak 
drinking  with  his  officers,  and  never  retired  to  bed. 
On  the  morrow,  one  of  the  conspirators,  becoming 
alarmed  or  repentant,  divulged  the  scheme  to  his 
friend  Charikles,  with  the  names  of  those  concerned. 
Eurylochus,  brother  to  Charikles,  apprised  by  him 
of  what  he  had  heard,  immediatelyinformed  Ptolemy, 
through  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  Alexander.  By 
Alexander's  order,  the  persons  indicated  were  ar- 
rested and  put  to  the  torture^ ;  under  which  they 
confessed  that  they  had  themselves  conspired  to  kill 
him,  but  named  no  other  accomplices,  and  even 
denied  that  any  one  else  was  privy  to  the  scheme. 
In  this  denial  they  persisted,  though  extreme  suf- 
fering was  applied  to  extort  the  revelation  of  new 
names.  They  were  then  brought  up  and  arraigned 
as  conspirators  before  the  assembled  Macedonian 
soldiers.  There  their  confession  was  repeated.  It 
is  even  said  that  Hermolaus,  in  repeating  it,  boasted 
of  the  enterprise  as  legitimate  and  glorious ;  de- 
nouncing the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Alexander  as 
having  become  insupportable  to  a  freeman.  Whether 
such  boast  was  actually  made  or  not,  the  persons 
brought  up  were  pronounced  guilty,  and  stoned  to 
death  forthwith  by  the  soldiers*. 

'  Arrian,  ir.  13,  13. 

'  Arrian,  W.  14,  4.  Curtiut  expands  this  icene  into  great  detail ; 
componng  a  long  speech  for  Hermolans,  and  another  for  Alexander 
(viii.  6,  7,  8).     , 

He  says  that  the  soldiers  who  executed  these  pages,  tortured  them 
first,  in  order  to  manifest  zeal  for  Alexander  (viii.  8,  20). 


aUo. 
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IthencBU  ^^^  pagcs  thus  cxecutcd  were  young  men  of 
arrested  as  good  Macedonian  families,  for  whose  condemnation 
piice— anti.  accofdingly  Alexander  bad  thought  it  necessary  to 
rested  by  mvokc — what  he  was  sure  of  obtaining  against  any 
^n»^^'  one — the  sentence  of  the  soldiers.  To  satisfy  his 
hira  and       hatred  against  Kallisthenes — not  a  Macedonian,  but 

against  °  ^  ' 

AristoUe  Quly  a  Grcck  citizen,  one  of  the  surviving  remnants 
of  the  subverted  cityof  Olynthus — ^no  such  formality 
was  required  ^  As  yet,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
proof  to  implicate  this  philosopher  ;  for  obnoxious 
as  his  name  was  known  to  be,  Hermolaus  and  his 
companions  had,  with  exemplary  fortitude,  declined 
to  purchase  the  chance  of  respite  from  extreme 
torture  by  pronouncing  it.  Their  confessions, — all 
extorted  by  suffering,  unless  confirmed  by  other 
evidence,  of  which  we  do  not  know  whether  any  was 
taken — were  hardly  of  the  least  value,  even  against 
themselves;  but  against  Kallisthenes  they  had 
no  bearing  whatever ;  nay,  they  tended  indirectly, 
not  to  convict,  but  to  absolve  him.  In  his  case, 
therefore,  as  in  that  of  Philotas  before,  it  was 
necessary  to  pick  up  matter  of  suspicious  tendency 
from  his  reported  remarks  and  conversations.  He 
was  alleged*  to  have  addressed  dangerous  and  in- 
flammatory language  to  the  pages,  holding  up  Alex- 
ander to  odium,  instigating  them  to  conspiracy,  and 
pointing  out  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge ;  he  was 
moreover  well  known  to  have  been  often  in  con- 
versation with  Hermolaus.  For  a  man  of  the  violent 
temper  and  omnipotent  authority  of  Alexander,  such 

'  "  Qaem,  si  Macedo  esset,  (CalliBthenem)  tecum  introdiudssem,  dig- 
nissimum  te  discipulo  magistnun  :  nunc  Olyuthio  non  idem  jurii  est"- 
(Curtius,  viii.  8,  19— speech  of  Alexander  before  the  soldiers,  address- 
ing Hermolaus  especially). 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  55;  Arnan,  iv.  10,  4. 
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indications  were  quite  sufficient  as  grounds  of  action 
against  one  whom  he  hated. 

On  this  occasion,  we  have  the  state  of  Alexander's 
mind  disclosed  by  hidiself,  in  one  of  the  references 
to  his  letters  given  by  Plutarch.  Writing  to  Kraterus 
and  to  others  immediately  afterwards,  Alexander 
distinctly  stated  that  the  pages  throughout  all  their 
torture  had  deposed  against  no  one  but  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  in  another  letter  addressed  to  Antipa- 
pater  in  Macedonia,  he  used  these  expressions — "  The 
pages  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Macedonians  ;  but 
I  myself  shall  punish  the  sophist,  as  well  as  those 
who  sent  him  out  here,  and  those  who  harbour  in 
their  cities  conspirators  against  me^"  The  sophist 
Kallisthenes  had  been  sent  out  by  Aristotle,  who  is 
here  designated  ;  and  probably  the  Athenians  after 
him.  Fortunately  for  Aristotle,  he  was  not  at 
Baktra,  but  at  Athens.  That  he  could  have  had 
any  concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages,  was 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  55.  Katroi  rw  vrcpl  'EpuSkaov  ov^is  ovdc  dta  ttjs 
€€rxoTrf9  djfayKri£  KoKkurBtvovs  KaT€tir€V,  'AXXa  Koi  'AXc^oydpo^  avrbs 
tifBifg  ypd<l>fdp  K/Mxrcpip  Koi  'ArrdX^  Koi  'AXjccV^  i^iycrl  rovs  iraidas 
PaaopiCofianvs  SfAoKoy^lv,  ii>s  avrol  ravra  irpdi€ui¥,  ^Wos  dc  ovdc^r 
<rvv€ifi€irf,  *'YcrT€pop  dc  ypaffxov  np6s  * Avrtnarpov,  kcH  rhv  KaXKi(rO€PTfv 
<nnf€iratrm(rdiitPoe,  Ol  iup  iraUits,  ^crty,  tmh  r&v  Mcuccdi^Moi^  /carcXcv- 
trOffo-ap,  r6y  dc  oro^ccrr^y  ^ya>  KoXdam,  Ka\  rovs  cxTTc/i^avrar 
air6v,  icai  rovs  \moit\oiUvovi  rais  9r<5Xccri  rovff  cfiot  €7nfiov\€vovTas 
JiwriKpvg  Zv  y€  tovtois  caroKakxnn^fuvos  frp6s  ^ApurroriXriv,  &c. 

About  the  hostile  dispodtionB  of  Alexander  towards  Aristotle,  see 
Dio  Chiysostom,  Orat.  64.  de  Fortune,  p.  598. 

Kraterus  was  at  this  time  absent  in  Sogdiana,  engaged  in  finishing 
the  suppression  of  the  resistance  (Arrian,  iv.  22,  1).  To  him,  there- 
fore, Alexander  would  naturally  write. 

This  statement,  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  himself,  distinctly  con- 
tradicts and  refutes  (as  I  have  before  observed)  the  affirmation  of  Pto- 
lemy and  Aristobulus  as  given  by  Arrian  (iv.  14, 1) — that  the  pages  de- 
posed against  Kallisthenes. 
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lummer. 

Alexander 
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tween the 
Hindoo* 
Koosh  and 
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impossible.  Id  this  savage  oatburst  of  menace 
against  his  absent  preceptor,  Alexander  discloses 
the  real  state  of  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  the 
destruction  of  Kallisthenes ;'  hatred  towards  that 
spirit  of  citizenship  and  free  speech,  which  Kalli- 
sthenes not  only  cherished,  in  common  with  Ari- 
stotle and  most  other  literary  Greeks,  but  bad  cou- 
rageously manifested  in  his  protest  against  the  mo- 
tion for  worshiping  a  mortal. 

Kallisthenes  was  first  put  to  the  torture  and  then 
hanged  ^  His  tragical  fate  excited  a  profound  sen- 
timent of  sympathy  and  indignation  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity*. 

The  halts  of  Alexander  were  formidable  to  friends 
and  companions ;  his  marches,  to  the  unconquered 
natives  whom  he  chose  to  treat  as  enemies.  On 
the  return  of  Kraterus  from  Sogdiana,  Alexander 
began  his  march  from  Baktra  (Balkh)  southward 

*  Anian,  iv.  15,  5.  Cuitius  ftlso  says-^''  Callistbenes  quoque  tortus 
interiit,  initi  consilii  in  caput  regis  innoxius,  sed  haudquaquam  aulae  et 
assentantium  accommodatus  bgenio  (yiii.  8, 21)."  Compare  Plutarch^ 
Alex.  55. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Ptolemy ;  who  was  himself  concerned  in  the 
transactions,  and  was  the  officer  through  whom  the  conspiracy  of  ihe 
pages  had  been  revealed.  His  partiality  might  permit  him  to  omit  or 
soften  what  was  discreditable  to  Alexander,  but  he  may  be  fully  trusted 
when  he  records  an  act  of  cruelty.  Aristobulus  and  others  affirmed  that 
Kallisthenes  was  put  in  chains  and  carried  about  in  this  condition  for 
some  time ;  after  which  he  died  of  disease  and  a  wretched  state  of  body. 
But  the  witnesses  here  are  persons  whose  means  of  information  we  do 
not  know  to  be  so  good  as  tiiose  of  Ptolemy ;  besides  that  the  state- 
ment is  intrinsically  less  probable. 

'  See  the  language  of  Seneca,  Nat.  Quest,  vi.  23 ;  Plutarch,  De 
Adulator,  et  Amici  Discrimine,  p.  65 ;  Theophrast.  ap.  Cioeron.  Tuso. 
Disp.  iii.  10. 

Curtius  says  that  this  treatment  of  Kallisthenes  was  followed  by  a 
late  repentance  on  the  part  of  Alexander  (viii.  8,  23).  On  this  point 
there  is  no  other  evidence — nor  can  I  think  the  statement  probable. 
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to  the  mouQtain  range  Paropamisus  or  Caucasus 
(Hindoo-Koosh) ;  leaving  however  at  Baktra  Amjoi- 
tas  with  a  large  force  of  10,000  foot  and  3500 
horse,  to  keep  these  intractable  territories  in  sub- 
jugation ^  His  march  over  the  mountains  occupied 
ten  days ;  he  then  visited  his  newly-founded  city 
Alexandria  in  the  Paropamisadae.  At  or  near  the 
river  Kophen  (Kabool  river),  he  was  joined  by 
Taxiles,  a  powerful  Indian  prince,  who  brought  as 
a  present  twenty-five  elephants,  and  whose  alliance 
was  very  valuable  to  him.  He  then  divided  his 
army,  sending  one  division  under  Hephaestion  and 
Perdikkas,  towards  the  territory  called  Peukeladtis 
(apparently  that  immediately  north  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Kabool  river  with  the  Indus) ;  and 
conducting  the  remainder  himself  in  an  easterly 
direction,  over  the  mountainous  regions  between 
the  Hindoo-Koosh  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 
Hephaestion  was  ordered,  after  subduing  all  ene- 
mies in  his  way,  to  prepare  a  bridge  ready  for  pass- 
ing the  Indus  by  the  time  when  Alexander  should 
arrive.  Astes,  prince  of  Peukeladtis,  was  taken  and 
slain  in  the  city  where  he  had  shut  himself  up ;  but 
the  reduction  of  it  cost  Hephaestion  a  siege  of  thirty 
days*. 

Alexander,  with  his  own  half  of  the  army,  under-  b.c.  8«7- 
took  the  reduction  of  the  Aspasii,  the  Guraei,  and  ^ 
the  Assakeni,  tribes  occupying  mountainous  and  of  tribes  on 
difficult  localities  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  bank  onhe 
Ilindoo-Koosh  ;  but  neither  they  nor  their  various  I^1t"tr^*'* 
towns  mentioned — Arigaeon,  Massaga,  Bazira,  Ora,  ^**™^ 
Dyrta,  &c.,  except  perhaps  the  remarkable  rock 

1  Aimn,  IT.  22,4.  *  Arrian,  iy.  22,  8-12. 
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of  Aomos*,  near  the  Indus — can  be  more  exactly 
identified.     These  tribes  were  generally  brave,  and 

'  Respecting  the  rock  called  Aomos,  a  valuable  and  elaborate  article, 
entitled  "  Gradus  ad  Aomon,"  has  been  published  by  Major  Abbott  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  iv.  1854.  This  article 
gives  much  information,  collected  mainly  by  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and 
accompanied  by  a  map,  about  the  very  little  known  country  west  of  the 
Indus,  between  the  Kabool  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Hindoo- Koosh 
on  the  north. 

Major  Abbott  attempts  to  follow  the  march  and  operations  of  Alex- 
ander, from  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  to  the  rock  of  Aomos  (p.  31 1  seq,). 
He  shows  highly  probable  reason  for  believing  that  the  Aomos  described 
by  Arrian  is  the  Mount  Mahabunn,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus 
(lat.  34°  20'),  about  sixty  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Kabool 
river.  "  The  whole  account  of  Arrian  of  the  rock  Aomos  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  Mahabunn.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  refuge  of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  It  was 
covered  with  forest.  It  had  good  soil  sufiicient  for  a  thousand  ploughs, 
and  pure  springs  of  water  everywhere  abounded.  It  was  4125  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  fourteen  miles  in  circuit.  The  summit  was  a  plain 
where  cavalry  could  act.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ofier  a  more  fiedthful 
description  of  the  Mahabunn.  The  side  on  which  Alexander  scaled 
the  main  summit  had  certainly  the  character  of  a  rock.  But  the  whole 
description  of  Arrian  indicates  a  table  mountain  "  (p.  341).  The  Maha- 
bunn "  is  a  mountain  table,  scarped  on  the  east  by  tremendous  preci- 
pices, from  which  descends  one  large  spur  down  upon  the  Indus  be- 
tween Sitana  and  Umb"  (p.  340). 

To  this  similarity  in  so  numy  local  features,  is  to  be  added  the  re- 
markable coincidence  of  name,  between  the  town  Embolina,  where 
Arrian  states  that  Alexander  established  his  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Aomos — ^and  the  modem  names  Umb  and  Balimah  (between 
the  Mahabunn  and  the  Indus) — "  the  one  in  the  river  valley,  the  other 
on  the  mountain  immediately  above  it"  (p.  344).  Mount  Mahabunn 
is  the  natural  refuge  for  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  from  a  con- 
queror, and  was  among  the  places  taken  by  Nadir  Shah  (p.  338). 

A  strong  case  of  identity  is  thus  made  out  between  this  mountain  and 
the  Aomos  described  by  Arrian,  But  undoubtedly  it  does  not  coincide 
with  the  Aomos  described  by  Curtius,  who  compares  Aomos  to  a  Meta 
(the  conical  goal  of  the  stadium),  and  says  that  the  Indus  washed  its  base, 
— that  at  the  first  assault  several  Macedonian  soldiers  were  hurled  down 
into  the  river.  This  close  juxtaposition  of  the  Indus  has  been  the 
principal  feature  looked  for  by  travellers  who  have  sought  for  Aomos ; 
but  no  place  has  yet  been  found  answering  the  conditions  required. 
We  have  here  to  make  our  election  between  Arrian  and  Curtius.  Now 
there  is  a  general  presumption  in  Arrian's  favour,  in  the  description  of 
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seconded  by  towns  of  strong  position  as  well  as  by 
a  rugged  country,  in  many  parts  utterly  without 
roads  ^  But .  their  defence  was  conducted  with 
little  union,  no  military  skill,  and  miserable  wea- 
pons ;  so  that  they  were  no  way  qualified  to  oppose 
the  excellent  combination  and  rapid  movements 
of  Alexander,  together  with  the  confident  attack 
and  very  superior  arms,  offensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive, of  his  soldiers.  All  those  who  attempted 
resistance  were  successively  attacked,  overpowered^ 
and  slain.  Even  those  who  did  not  resist,  but  fled 
to  the  mountains,  were  pursued  and  either  slaugh- 
tered or  sold  for  slaves.  The  only  way  of  escaping 
the  sword  was  to  remain,  submit,  and  await  the 
fiat  of  the  invader.  Such  a  series  of  uninter- 
rupted successes,  all  achieved  with  little  loss,  it  is 
rare  in  military  history  to  read.  The  capture  of 
the  rock  of  Aomos  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Alex- 
military  opentioiiSy  where  he  makes  a  positiye  statement;  hut  in  this 
case,  the  presumption  is  peculiarly  strong,  because  Ptolemy  was  in  the 
most  conspicuous  and  difficult  command  for  the  capture  of  Aomos,  and 
was  therefore  likely  to  be  particular  in  the  description  of  a  scene  where 
he  had  reaped  much  glory. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  30,  13.    17  arpartii,  aifrf  &dovouiTO  irp6{m  lovcr<p,  Sjropa 

The  countries  here  traversed  by  Alexander  include  parte  of  Kafiri- 
stan.  Swart,  Bajore,  Chitral,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kameh  and 
other  affluento  of  the  river  Kabul  before  it  fiedls  into  the  Indus  near 
Attock.  Most  of  this  is  Terra  Incognita  even  at  present;  especially 
Kafiristan,  a  territory  inhabited  by  a  population  said  to  be  rude  and 
barbarousi,  but  which  has  never  been  conquered — nor  indeed  ever 
visited  by  strangers.  It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  inhabitanto  of 
Kafiristan — as  well  as  among  those  of  Badakshan,  on  the  other  or 
northern  side  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh-^there  exist  traditions  respecting 
Alexander,  together  with  a  sort  of  belief  that  they  themselves  are  de- 
scended from  his  soldiers.  See  Bitter's  Erdkunde,  part  vii.  book  iii. 
p.  200  seq. ;  Bumes's  Travels,  voL  iiL  ch.  4.  p.  186,  2nd  ed. ;  Wilson^ 
Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  194  seq, 
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ander,  because  it  enjoyed  the  legendary  reputation 
of  having  been  assailed  in  vain  by  Herakles — and 
indeed  he  himself  had  deemed  it,  at  first  sight,  un- 
assailable. After  having  thus  subdued  the  upper 
regions  (above  Attock  or  the  confluence  of  the 
Kabul  river)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  he 
availed  himself  of  some  forests  alongside  to  fell 
timber  and  build  boats.  These  boats  were  sent 
down  the  stream,  to  the  point  where  Hephsestion 
and  Perdikkas  were  preparing  the  bridge'. 

Such  fatiguing  operations  of  Alexander,  accom- 
plished amidst  all  the  hardships  of  winter,  were 
followed  by  a  halt  of  thirty  days,  to  refresh  the 
soldiers,  before  he  crossed  the  Indus,  in  the  early 
spring  of  326  b.c.^.  It  is  presumed,  probably 
enough,  that  he  crossed  at  or  near  Attock,  the 
passage  now  frequented.  He  first  marched  to 
Taxila,  where  the  prince  Taxilus  at  once  submitted, 
and  reinforced  the  army  with  a  strong  contingent  of 
Indian  soldiers.  His  alliance  and  information  was 
found  extremely  valuable.  The  whole  neighbour- 
ing territory  submitted,  and  was  placed  under  Phi- 
lippus  as  satrap,  with  a  garrison  and  dep6t  at 
Taxila.  He  experienced  no  resistance  until  he 
reached  the  river  Hydaspes  (Jelum),  on  the  other 
side  of  which  the  Indian  prince  Poms  stood  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  passage ;  a  brave  man,  with  a 
formidable  force,  better  armed  than  Indians  gene- 
rally were,  and  with  many  trained  elephants ;  which 


*  Arrian,  ir.  30,  16 ;  v.  7,  2. 

'  The  hah  of  thirty  days  is  mentioned  by  Diodorut,  zyii.  86.  For 
the  proof  that  these  operations  took  place  in  winter,  see  the  valuable 
citation  from  Aristobulus  given  in  Strabo  (xv.  p.  691). 
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animalB  the  Macedonians  had  never  yet  encoun- 
tered in  battle.  By  a  series  of  admirable  military 
combinations,  Alexander  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Poms,  stole  the  passage  of  the  river  at  a  point  a 
few  miles  above,  and  completely  defeated  the  Indian 
army.  In  spite  of  their  elephants,  which  were  skil- 
fully managed,  the  Indians  could  not  long  withstand 
the  shock  of  close  combat,  against  such  cavalry  and 
infantry  as  the  Macedonian.  Poms,  a  prince  of 
gigantic  stature,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  fought 
with  the  utmost  gallantry,  rallying  his  broken 
troops  and  keeping  them  together  until  the  last. 
Having  seen  two  of  his  sons  slain,  himself  wounded 
and  perishing  with  thirst,  he  was  only  preserved  by 
the  special  directions  of  Alexander.  When  Porus 
was  brought  before  him,  Alexander  was  struck  with 
admiration  at  his  stature,  beauty,  and  undaunted 
bearing^  Addressing  him  first,  he  asked,  what 
Porus  wished  to  be  done  for  him.  "That  you 
should  treat  me  as  a  king,"  was  the  reply  of 
Porus.  Alexander,  delighted  with  these  words, 
behaved  towards  Porus  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  generosity ;  not  only  ensuring  to  him  his  actual 

^  Anian,  y,  19^  1.    'AXcjord^  d^  «r  vpoa-6yovTa  ifrvSrro,  irpocrur- 

hrurnfa'as  rbtf  tinroy,  t6  T€  fuy^Bos  fBavfia^tv  vjrcp  ircwc  nrfx^is  /ui- 
Xurra  (vfifitumv,  koX  t6  KaWot  rov  Jli>pov,  «eal  &n  ov  dcdovX»fi€i«off 

We  lee  here  bow  Alexander  was  struck  with  the  stature  and  personal 
beauty  of  Porus,  and  how  much  these  visual  impressions  contributed 
to  determine,  or  at  least  to  strengthen,  his  favourable  sympathies  towards 
the  captive  prince.  This  illustrates  what  1  have  observed  in  the  last 
cbiqiyter,  in  recounting  his  treatment  of  the  eunuch  Batis  after  the  cap* 
ture  of  Gaza;  that  the  repulsive  appearance  of  Batis  greatly  heightened 
Alexander's  indignation.  With  a  man  of  such  violent  impulses  as  Alex- 
ander, these  external  impressiims  were  of  no  inconsiderable  moment. 
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kingdom,  but  enlarging  it  by  new  additions.  He 
found  in  Porus  a  faithful  and  efficient  ally.  This 
was  the  greatest  day  of  Alexander's  life ;  if  we  take 
together  the  splendour  and  difficulty  of  the  military 
achievement,  and  the  generous  treatment  of  his 
conquered  opponent^ 
B.C.  S26,  Alexander  celebrated  his  victory  by  sacrifices  to 

msf^hli  the  Gods,  and  festivities  on  the  banks  of  the 
conquesu  Hydaspcs ;  where  he  also  gave  directions  for  the 
foundation  of  two  cities — Niksea,  on  the  eastern 
bank ;  and  Bukephalia,  on  the  western,  so  named  in 
commemoration  of  his  favourite  horse,  who  died 
here  of  age  and  fatigue^.     Leaving  Kraterus  to  lay 

'  These  operations  are  described  in  Arrian,  v.  9;  ▼.  19  (we  may 
remark,  that  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  thongh  both  present,  differed 
cm  many  points,  ▼.  14);  Curtius,  viiL  13,  14;  Diodor.  zvii.  87>  88. 
According  to  Plutarch  (Alex.  60),  Alexander  dwelt  much  upon  the  battle 
in  his  own  letters. 

There  are  two  principal  points — Jelum  and  Julalpoor — where  high 
roads  from  the  Indus  now  cross  the  Hydaspes.  Each  of  these  points 
has  been  assigned  by  different  writers,  as  the  probable  scene  of  the 
crossing  of  the  river  by  Alexander.  Of  the  two,  Jelum  (rather  higher 
up  the  river  than  Julalpoor)  seems  the  more  probable.  Bumes  points 
out,  that  near  Jelum  the  river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  channels  with 
islands  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  50, 2nd  ed.).  Captain  Abbott  (in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  Dec.  1848)  has  given  an  in- 
teresting memoir  on  the  features  and  course  of  the  Hydaspes  a  little 
above  Jelum,  comparing  them  with  the  particulars  stated  by  Arrian, 
and  showing  highly  plausible  reasons  in  support  of  this  hypothesis— > 
that  the  crossing  took  place  near  Jelum. 

Diodorus  mentions  a  halt  of  thirty  days,  after  the  victoiy  (xvii.  89), 
which  seems  not  probable.  Both  he  and  Curtius  allude  to  numerous 
serpents,  by  which  the  army  was  annoyed  between  the  Akesines  and  the 
Hydraotes  (Curtius,  ix.  1,  11). 

'  Arrian  states  (v.  19,  5)  that  the  victoiy  over  Porus  was  gained  in 
the  month  Munychion  of  the  archon  Hegemon  at  Athens — that  is,  about 
the  end  of  April,  326  B.C.  This  date  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  an- 
other passage,  v.  9,  6 — where  he  says  that  the  summer  solstice  had 
already  passed,  and  that  all  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  were  full  of  water, 
turbid  and  violent.    This  swelling  of  the  rivers  begins  about  June; 
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oat  and  erect  these  new  establishments ,  as  well  as 
to  keep  up  communication,  he  conducted  his  army 
onward  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  river 
Akesines  (Chenab)  \  His  recent  victory  had  spread 
terror  around ;  the  Glaukse,  a  powerful  Indian 
tribe,  with  thirty-seven  towns  and  many  populous 
villages,  submitted,  and  were  placed  under  the  do- 
minion of  Porus ;  while  embassies  of  submission 
were  also  received  from  two  considerable  princes — 
Abisares,  and  a  second  Porus,  hitherto  at  enmity 
with  his  namesake.  The  passage  of  the  great  river 
Akesines,  now  full  and  impetuous  in  its  current, 

they  do  not  attain  their  full  height  until  August.  Moreover^  the  de- 
tcription  of  the  hattle^  as  given  both  by  Arrian  and  by  CiutiuSj  imphes 
that  it  took  place  after  the  rainy  season  had  begun  (Arrian,  v.  9,  7; 
T.  12,  5.  CurtiuSy  Tiii.  14,  4). 

Some  critics  have  proposed  to  read  Metageitnion  (July-August)  as 
the  month,  instead  of  Munychion ;  an  alteration  approved  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton and  received  into  the  text  by  Schmieder.  But  if  this  alteration  be 
admitted,  the  name  of  the  Athenian  archon  must  be  altered  also ;  for 
Metageitnion  of  the  archon  Hegemon  would  be  eight  months  earlier 
(July-August,  327  B.C.) ;  and  at  this  date,  Alexander  had  not  as  yet 
crocsed  the  Indus,  as  the  passage  of  Aristobulus  (ap.  Strabo.  xv.  p.  691) 
plainly  shows — and  as  Droysen  and  Miitzel  remark.  Alexander  did 
not  cross  the  Indus  before  the  spring  of  326  B.C.  If,  in  place  of  the 
archon  H^emon,  we  substitute  the  next  following  archon  Chrem^ 
(and  it  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus  assigns  the  battle  to  this  later  archon- 
ship,  xviL  87)>  this  would  be  July-August  326  b.c.  ;  which  would  be  a 
more  admissible  date  for  the  battle  than  the  preceding  month  of  Mu- 
nychion. At  the  same  time,  the  substitution  of  Metageitnion  is  mere 
conjecture ;  and  seems  to  leave  hardly  time  enough  for  the  subsequent 
events.  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
battle  was  fought  about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July  326  B.C., 
after  the  rainy  season  had  commenced;  towards  the  close  of  the 
archonship  of  Hegemon,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Chremes. 

'  Arrian,  v.  20;  Diodor.  xvii.  95.  Lieut.  Wood  (Journey  to  the  source 
of  the  Oxus,  p.  1 1-39)  remarks  that  the  large  rivers  of  the  Punjab  change 
their  course  so  often  and  so  considerably,  that  monuments  and  indica* 
tions  of  Alexander's  march  in  that  territory  cannot  be  expected  to 
remain,  espedaUy  in  ground  near  rivers. 
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was  accomplisbed  by  boats  and  by  inflated  hides, 
yet  not  without  difficulty  and  danger.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  onward  in  the  same  direction,  across 
the  Punjab — ^finding  no  enemies,  but  leaving  de- 
tachments at  suitable  posts  to  keep  up  his  commu- 
nications and  ensure  his  supplies — to  the  river  Hy- 
draotes  or  Ravee;  which,  though  not  less  broad 
and  full  than  the  Akesines,  was  comparatively 
tranquil,  so  as  to  be  crossed  with  facility \  Here 
some  free  Indian  tribes,  Kathseans  and  others,  had 
the  courage  to  resist.  They  first  attempted  to 
maintain  themselves  in  Sangala  by  surrounding 
their  town  with  a  triple  entrenchment  of  waggons. 
These  being  attacked  and  carried,  they  were  driven 
within  the  walls,  which  they  now  began  to  despair 
of  defending,  and  resolved  to  evacuate  by  night.  But 
the  project  was  divulged  to  Alexander  by  deserters, 
and  frustrated  by  his  vigilance.  On  the  next  day, 
he  took  the  town  by  storm,  putting  to  the  sword 
1 7,000  Indians,  and  taking  (according  to  Arrian) 
70,000  captives.  His  own  loss  before  the  town  was 
less  than  100  killed,  and  1200  wounded.  Two 
neighbouring  towns,  in  alliance  with  Sangala,  were 
evacuated  by  their  terrified  inhabitants.  Alexander 
pursued,  but  could  not  overtake  them,  except  500 
sick  or  weakly  persons,  whom  his  soldiers  put  to 
death.  Demolishing  the  town  of  Sangala,  he  added 
the  territory  to  the  dominion  of  Porus,  then  pre- 
sent, with  a  contingent  of  5000  Indians  ^ 
B.C.  326,  Sangala  was  the  easternmost  of  all  Alexander's 

conquests.     Presently  his   march  brought  him  to 
the  river  Hyphasis  (Sutledge),  the  last  of  the  rivers 

^  Arrian,  y,  20.  '  Arrian,  v.  23,  24;  Curtiua,  ix.  I,  15. 
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in  the  Punjab— seemingly  at  a  point  below  its  con-  He  reaches 
flaence  with  the  Beas.    Beyond  this  river,  broad  phLu^* 
and  rapid,  Alexander  was  informed  that  there  lay  the  fii^^t 
a  desert  of  eleven  days*  march,  extending  to  a  still  Jj^*"""*" 
greater  river  called  the  Ganges;    beyond  which  ^^^^^ 
dwelt  the  Grandaridse,  the  most  powerful,  warlike,  refotet  to 
and  populous,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  distinguished  &^er. 
for  the  number  and  training  of  their  elephants  ^ 
The  prospect  of  a  difficult  march,  and  of  an  enemy 
esteemed  invincible,  only  instigated  his  ardour.  He 
gave  orders  for  the  crossing.     But  here  for  the  first 
time  his  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  uncontrolable  weariness ;  mur- 
muring aloud  at  these  endless  toils,  and  marches 
they  knew  not  whither.    They  had  already  over- 
passed the  limits  where  Dionysus  and  Herakles 
were  said  to  have  stopped :  they  were  traveUing  into 
regions  hitherto  unvisited  either  by  Greeks  or  by 
Persians,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  and 
conquering  new  enemies.     Of  victories  they  were 
sated ;  of  their  plunder,  abundant  as  it  was,  they 
had  no  enjoyment^ ;  the  hardships  of  a  perpetual 
onward  march,  often  excessively  accelerated,  had 
exhausted  both  men  and  horses;  moreover,  their 
advance  from  the  Hydaspes  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  wet  season,  under  rains  more  violent  and 
continued  than  they  had  ever  before  experienced^. 

^  Cnrtiin,  iz.  2, 3;  IKodor.  xm.  93;  Plutarcb,  Alex.  €2. 

*  Curtiui,  ix.  3, 11  (ipeech  of  Koenus).  ^'Quoto  cuique  lorica  est? 
Quis  eqnimi  habet  7  Jube  qiueri,  qauxi  muhoi  servi  iptonim  peneeuti 
sint,  quid  cuique  snpenit  ex  pnedA.   Omnium  victoreft,  omnium  in(^)et 


tamus." 


'  Arigtobulut  ap.  Strabo.  xr.  p.  691-697*    v€<rBat  wprxjtk.    Aniaa, 
T.  29,  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  93.    x^H*^^^  Sypun  «ircppayi;<ray  ^*  W^P^ 
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Informed  of  the  reigning  discontent,  Alexander 
assembled  his  officers  and  harangued  them,  endea- 
Touring  to  revive  in  them  that  forward  spirit  and 
promptitude  which  he  had  hitherto  found  not  in- 
adequate to  his  own\  But  he  entirely  failed.  No 
one  indeed  dared  openly  to  contradict  him.  Koenus 
alone  hazarded  some  words  of  timid  dissuasion ; 
the  rest  manifested  a  passive  and  sullen  repugnance, 
even  when  be  proclaimed  that  those  who  desired 
might  return,  with  the  shame  of  having  deserted 
their  king,  while  he  would  march  forward  with  the 
volunteers  only.  After  a  suspense  of  two  days, 
passed  in  solitary  and  silent  mortification — he  still 
apparently  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  of- 
fered the  sacrifice  usual  previous  to  the  passage  of 
a  river.  The  victims  were  inauspicious ;  he  bowed 
to  the  will  of  the  Grods;  and  gave  orders  for  return,  to 
the  unanimous  and  unbounded  delight  of  his  army  \ 

>  In  the  speech  which  Arrian  (v.  25^  26)  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Alexander,  the  most  curious  point  is,  the  geographical  views  which  he 
promulgates.  ''We  have  not  much  farther  now  to  march  (he  was 
standing  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sutledge)  to  the  river  Ganges,  and 
the  great  Eastern  Sea  which  surrounds  the  whole  earth.  The  n3nrka- 
.  nian  (Caspian)  Sea  joins  on  to  this  great  sea  on  one  side,  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  other ;  after  we  have  subdued  all  those  nations  which  lie 
before  us  eastward  towards  the  Great  Sea,  and  northward  towards  the 
Hyrkanian  Sea,  we  shall  then  sail  by  water  first  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
next  round  Libya  to  the  pillars  of  Herakles ;  from  thence  we  shall  march 
back  all  through  Libya,  and  add  it  to  all  Asia  as  parts  of  our  empire.'* 
(I  here  abridge  rather  than  translate.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Alexander  made  so  prodigious  an  error  in 
narrowing  the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  the  Ptolemaic  geography,  re- 
cognised in  the  time  of  Columbus,  made  an  error  not  less  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  stretching  it  too  far  to  the  East.  It  was  upon  the  faith 
of  this  last  mistake,  that  Columbus  projected  his  voyage  of  circumnavi- 
gation from  Western  Europe,  expecting  to  come  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia  from  the  West,  after  no  great  length  of  voyage. 

*  Arrian,  v.  28, 7*  The  fact  that  Alexander,  under  all  this  insuperable 
repugnance  of  his  soldiers,  still  offered  the  sacrifice  preliminary  to 
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To  mark  the  last  extremity  of  his  eastward  pro-  Alexander 

•111  /•  1 .  retunii  to 

gresSy  he  erected  twelve  altars  of  extraordinary  th^Hy- 
height  and  dimension  on  the  western  bank  of  the  ^^ 
Hyphasis,  offering  sacrifices  of  thanks  to  the  Gods, 
with  the  usual  festivities,  and  matches  of  agiUty  and 
force.  Then,  having  committed  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Hjrphasis  to  the  government  of  Poms, 
he  marched  back,  repassed  the  Hydraotes  and 
Akesines,  and  returned  to  the  Hydaspes  near  the 
point  where  he  had  first  crossed  it.  The  two  new 
cities — Bukephalia  and  Niksea — which  he  had  left 
orders  for  commencing  on  that  river,  had  suffered 
much  from  the  rains  and  inundations  during  his 
forward  march  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  now  required 
the  aid  of  the  army  to  repair  the  damage\  The 
heavy  rains  continued  throughout  most  of  his  return 
march  to  the  Hydaspes^. 

On  coming  back  to  this  river,  Alexander  received  b.c.  326, 
a  large  reinforcement  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  '"*""""• 
sent  to  him   from  Europe,  together  with  25,000  stmctsa 
new  panoplies,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  medi-  Jais  do"wn 
cines®.     Had  these  reinforcements  reached  him  on  ^I^Jlnd 
the  Hyphasis,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  he  might  D^n^^^M 
have  prevailed  on  his  army  to  accompany  him  in  ^^^^^  ^f 
his  further  advance  to  the  Ganges  and  the  regions  in  attack- 
beyond.     He  now  employed  himself,  assisted  by  Mfm.* 
Porus  and  Taxilus,  in  collecting  and  constructing  a 
fleet  for  sailing  down  the  Hydaspes  and  thence 

croning — is  curious  as  an  illnstratioii  of  his  cluffacter^  and  was  specially 
attested  by  Ptolemy. 

'  Arrian^  y.  29,  8 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  95. 

'  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  691 — until  the  rising  of  Arkturus. 
Diodorus  says  70  days  (zvii.  93)^  which  seems  more  probable. 

'  Diodor.  zrii.  95;  Curtius^  ix.  3,  21. 
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down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indiis.  By  the  early 
part  of  November,  a  fleet  of  nearly  2000  boats  or 
vessels  of  various  sizes  having  been  prepared,  he 
began  his  voyaged  Kraterus  marched  with  one 
division  of  the  army,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hydaspes — Hephaestion  on  the  left  bank  with  the 
remainder,  including  200  elephants ;  Nearchus  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  river,  on  board  of 
which  was  Alexander  himself.  He  pursued  his 
voyage  slowly  down  the  river,  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  Akesines — ^with  the  Hy- 
draotes — ^and  with  the  Hyphasis — all  pouring,  in 
one  united  stream,  into  the  Indus.  He  sailed  down 
the  Indus  to  its  junction  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Altogether  this  voyage  occupied  nine  months^,  from 
November  326  B.C.  to  August  325  b.c.  But  it  was 
a  voyage  full  of  active  military  operations  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Alexander  perpetually  disem- 
barked, to  attack,  subdue,  and  slaughter  all  such 
nations  near  the  banks  as  did  not  voluntarily  sub- 
mit. Among  them  were  the  Malli  and  Oxydrakse, 
free  and  brave  tribes,  who  resolved  to  defend  their 
liberty,   but,   unfortunately  for  themselves,  were 

'  The  voyage  was  commenced  a  few  days  before  the  setting  of  the 
Pleiades  (Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xr.  p.  692). 

For  the  number  of  the  ships^  see  Ptolemy  ap.  Arrian.  vi.  2,  8. 

On  seeing  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  Alexander  wta  at  first  led  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  same  river  as  the  Nile>  and  that  he  had  discovered 
the  higher  course  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  it  flowed  into  Egypt.  This 
is  curious,  as  an  illustration  of  the  geographical  knowledge  <^  the  time 
(Arrian,  vi.  1,  3). 

'  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  692.  Aristobulus  said  that  the  down- 
ward voyage  occupied  ten  months ;  this  seems  longer  than  the  exact 
reality.  Moreover  Aristobulus  said  that  they  had  no  rain  during  all 
the  voyage  down,  through  all  the  tummer  months :  Nearehas  stated 
the  contrary  (Strabo,  /.  c). 
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habitually  at  variance,  and  could  not  now  accom- 
plish any  hearty  cooperation  against  the  common 
invader  ^  Alexander  first  assailed  the  Malli  with 
his  usual  celerity  and  vigour,  beat  them  with 
slaughter  in  the  field,  and  took  several  of  their 
towns^.  There  remained  only  their  last  and  strongest 
town,  from  which  the  defenders  were  already  driven 
out  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  citadel^.  Thither 
they  were  pursued  by  the  Macedonians,  Alexander 
himself  being  among  the  foremost,  with  only  a  few 
guards  near  him.  Impatient  because  the  troops  with 
their  scaling-ladders  did  not  come  up  more  rapidly, 
he  mounted  upon  a  ladder  that  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  attended  only  by  Peukestes  and  one  or  two 
others,  with  an  adventurous  courage  even  tran- 
scending what  he  was  wont  to  display.  Having 
cleared  the  wall  by  killing  several  of  its  defenders, 
be  jumped  down  into  the  interior  of  the  citadel, 
and  made  head  for  some  time,  nearly  alone,  against 
all  within.  He  received  however  a  bad  woundirom 
an  arrow  in  the  breast,  and  was  on  the  point  of  • 
fainting,  when  his  soldiers  burst  in,  rescued  him, 
and  took  the  place.  Every  person  within,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  was  slain\ 

The  wound  of  Alexander  was  so  severe,  that  he  b.c.  325. 

'  Curtius,  ix.  4,  15 ;  Diodor.  xviL  98. 

'  Aman,  vi.  7>  8. 

'  This  last  stronghold  of  the  Malli  is  sapposed,  by  Mr.  Cunniiigbam 
and  others,  to  have  been  the  modem  city  of  Miiltan.  The  river  Ravee 
or  Hydraotes  is  said  to  have  formerly  run  past  the  city  of  Multan  into 
the  Chenab  or  Akesines. 

*  Anian,  Ti.  9,  10,  11.  He  notices  the  great  discrepancy  in  the 
-various  accounts  given  of  this  achievement  and  dangerous  wound  of 
Alexander.  Compare  Diodor.  xviL  98, 99 ;  Curtius,  iz.  4, 6 ;  Plutarch, 
Alex.  63. 
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NewdUet  was  at  first  reported  to  be  dead,  to  the  great  con- 
be  estat  sterDation  and  distress  of  the  army.  However,  he 
the  ind^°  became  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  show  himself, 
Mdcr*"  ^°^  *^  receive  their  ardent  congratulations,  in  the 
reaches  the  camp  established  at  the  point  of  junction  between 

ocean—  *  r  j 

effect  of  the  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee)  and  (Akesines)  Chenab^ 
of  tides.  His  voyage  down  the  river,  though  delayed  by  the 
care  of  his  wound,  was  soon  resumed  and  prose- 
cuted, with  the  same  active  operations  by  his  land- 
force  on  both  sides  to  subjugate  all  the  Indian 
tribes  and  cities  within  accessible  distance.  At  the 
junction  of  the  river  Akesines  (Punjnud)  with  the 
Indus,  Alexander  directed  the  foundation  of  a  new 
city,  with  adequate  docks  and  conveniences  for 
ship-building,  whereby  he  expected  to  command 
the  internal  navigation^.  Having  no  farther  occa- 
sion now  for  so  large  a  land-force,  he  sent  a  large 
portion  of  it  under  Kraterus  westward  (seemingly 
through  the  pass  now  called  Bolan)  into  Karmania^. 
He  established  another  military  and  naval  post  at 
Pattala,  where  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  divided ;  and 
he  then  sailed  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  down  the 
right  arm  of  the  river  to  have  the  first  sight  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  view  of  ebbing  and  flowing 
tide,  of  which  none  had  had  experience  on  the 
scale  there  exhibited,  occasioned  to  all  much  asto- 
nishment and  alarm^ 

^  Arrian,  xi.  13.  '  Anrian,  xi.  15^  5. 

'  Arrian,  xi.  17>  6;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  721. 

*  Arrian,  xi.  IB,  19;  Curtius,  ix.  9.  He  reached  Pattala  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  July,  ircpl  kvv69  hrvroKrip  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  692). 

The  site  of  Pattala  has  been  usually  looked  for  near  the  modem 
Tatta.  But  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  his  recent '  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of 
the  Army  of  the  Indus  in  Scinde  and  Kabool '  (ch.  v.  p.  104),  shows 
some  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  must  have  been  considerably  higher 
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The  fleet  wzs  now  left  to  be  conducted  by  the  «•«•  s2«. 
admiral  Nearchus,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  Ai^Mnd^r 
round  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  that  of  the  Tigris ;  a  ^^JjjJ^^ 
memorable  nautical  enterprise  in  Grecian  antiquity,  through  the 
Alexander  himself  (about  the  month  of  August)  oedrosia-. 
began  his  march  by  land  westward  through  the  Ill/i^ 
territories  of  the  Arabitae  and  the  Oritae,  and  after-  |^^y^ 
wards  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia.     Pura,  the 
principal  town  of  the  Gedro&ians,  was  sixty  days' 
march  from  the  boundary  of  the  Oritae\ 

Here  his  army^  though  without  any  formidable 
opposing  enemy,  underwent  the  most  severe  and 
deplorable  sufferings ;  their  march  being  through 
a  sandy  and  trackless  desert,  with  short  supplies  of 
food  and  still  shorter  supplies  of  water,  under  a 
burning  sun.  The  loss  in  men,  horses,  and  bag- 
gage-cattle, from  thirst,  fatigue^  and  disease,  was 
prodigious ;  and  it  required  all  the  unconquerable 
energy  of  Alexander  to  bring  through  even  the 
diminished  number^.  At  Pura  the  army  obtsdned 
repose  and  refreshment,  and  was  enabled  to  march 
forward  into  Karmania,  where  Kraterus  joined  them 
with  his  division  from  the  Indus,  and  Kleander 
with  the  division  which  had  been  left  at  Ekbatana. 
Kleander,  accused  of  heinous  crimes  in  his  late 

up  the  river  than  Tatta ;  somewhere  near  Sehwau.  ''  The  Delta  com'" 
mendng  about  130  miles  above  the  sea,  its  northern  apex  would  be 
somewhere  midway  between  Hyderabad  and  Sehwan ;  where  local  tra- 
ditions still  speak  of  ancient  cities  destroyed,  and  of  greater  changes 
having  occurred  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  course  of  the  Indus.'' 

The  constant  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Indus,  however  (compare 
p.  73  of  his  work),  noticed  by  all  observers,  render  every  attempt  at  such 
identification  conjectural — see  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Oxus,  p.  12. 

>  Arrian,  vi.  24,  2 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  723. 

'  Arrian,  vi.  25,  26;  Curtius,  ix.  10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  66. 
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comtnandi  was  pat  to  death  or  imprisoned  ;  several 

of  his  comrades  were  executed.    To  recompense 

the  soldiers  for  their  recent  distress  in  Gredrosia, 

the  king  conducted  them  for  seven  days  in  drunken 

bacchanalian  procession  through  Karmania,  himself 

and  all  his  friends  taking  part  in  the  revelry ;  an 

imitation  of  the  jovial  festivity  and  triumph  with 

which  the  god  Dionysus  had  marched  back  from 

the  conquest  of  India  ^ 

B.C.  325-        During  the  halt  in  Karmania  Alexander  had  the 

32*,    nter.  g^tisfaction  of  seeing  his  admiral  Nearchus*,  who 

and  the       had  brought  the  fleet  round  from  the  mouth  of  the 

army  come   j^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  harbour  Called  Harmozeia  (Ormuz), 

coIXct  of  ^^ot  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  a 
^t^Penf-'  voyage  of  much  hardship  and  distress,  along  the 
poiifl.         barren  coasts  of  the  Oritae,  the  Gedrosians,  and 

Punish- 

mentofthe  the  Ichthyophagi^     Nearchus,  highly  commended 

•atrap 

Onioet.  >  CortiuB,  ix.  10;  Diodor.  zyii.  106;  Plutarch,  Alex.  67.    Armn 

(yi.  28)  found  this  festal  progress  mentioned  in  some  authorities,  but  not 

in  others.   Neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus  mentioned  it.    Accordingly 

Arrian  refuses  to  believe  it.    There  may  have  been  exaggerations  or 

fidsities  as  to  the  details  of  the  march ;  but  as  a  general  fact,  I  see  no 

sufficient  ground  for  disbelieving  it.    A  season  of  excessive  licence  to 

the  soldiers,  after  their  extreme  suffering  in  Gedrosia,  was  by  no  means 

unnatural  to  grant.    Moreover,  it  corresponds  to  the  general  conception 

of  the  returning  march  of  Dionysus  in  antiquity,  while  the  imitation  of 

that  god  was  quite  in  conformit)r  with  Alexander's  turn  of  sentiment. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  silence  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus 
is  too  strongly  insisted  on,  both  by  Arrian  and  by  others,  as  a  reason 
for  disbelieving  affirmations  respecting  Alexander. 

Arrian  and  Curtins  (x.  1)  differ  in  tiieir  statements  about  the  treat- 
ment oi  Kleander.  According  to  Arrian,  he  was  put  to  death ;  accord- 
ing to  Curtius,  he  was  spared  from  death,  and  simply  put  in  prison,  in 
consequence  of  the  important  service  which  he  had  rendered  by  killing 
Parmenio  with  his  own  hand ;  while  600  of  his  accomplices  and  agents 
were  put  to  death. 

'  Nearchns  had  begun  his  voyage  about  the  end  oi  September,  or 
beginning  of  October  (Arrian,  Indie.  21 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  721). 

'  Arrian,  vi.  28,  ^ ;  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  33-^7* 
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and  honoured,  was  presently  sent  back  to  complete 
his  voyage  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Enphrates ; 
while  Hephsestion  also  was  directed  to  conduct  the 
larger  portion  of  the  army,  with  the  elephants  and 
heavy  baggage,  by  the  road  near  the  coast  from 
E^armania  into  Persis.  This  road,  though  cir- 
cuitous, was  the  most  convenient,  as  it  was  now 
the  winter  season^ ;  but  Alexander  himself,  with 
the  lighter  divisions  of  his  army,  took  the  more 
direct  mountain  road  from  Karmania  to  Pasargadae 
and  Persepolis.  Visiting  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the 
Ghreat,  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  in- 
censed to  find  it  violated  and  pillaged.  He  caused 
it  to  be  carefully  restored,  put  to  death  a  Mace- 
donian named  Polymachus  as  the  ofiender,  and  tor- 
tured the  Magian  guardians  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  accomplices,  but  in  vain^.  Orsines, 
satrap  of  Persis,  was  however  accused  of  connivance 
in  the  deed,  as  well  as  of  various  acts  of  murder 
and  spoliation :  according  to  Curtius,  he  was  not 
only  innocent,  but  had  manifested  both  good  faith 
and  devotion  to  Alexander" ;  in  spite  of  which  he 
became  a  victim  of  the  hostility  of  the  favourite 
eunuch  Bagoas,  who  both  poisoned  the  king's  mind 

>  Arrian,  tL  28, 12-29, 1. 

s  Plutardi,  Akx.  69;  Anian,  tL  29, 17;  Strabo,  xr.  p.  730. 

*  Anian,  vL  30, 2;  Cuitiiii,  z.  1,  23-38.  "  Hie  fiiit  ezitus  nobilia- 
nmi  Pertamm,  neo  inaoiitis  modo,  aed  ezimue  quoque  benignitatis  in 
regenu"  The  great  fkyonr  which  the  beautiful  eunuch  Bagoas  (though 
Arrian  does  not  mention  him)  enjojred  with  Alexander,  and  the  eaudted 
position  which  he  oecupied,  are  att^ted  by  good  contemporary  evidence, 
eKptOMiSly  the  philosopher  Dikttarohus — see  Athene,  xiii.  p.  603; 
Diksearch.  Fragm.  19.  ap.  Hist.  Grsee.  Fragm.  Didot,  rol.  ii.  p.  241. 
Compare  the  Fragments  of  Eumenes  and  Diodotus  (iESlian,V.  H.  iii.  23) 
in  Didot,  Fragm.  Scriptor.  Hist.  Alex.  Magni,  p.  121 ;  Plutarch  0e 
Adul.  et  Amic.  Discrim.  p.  65, 
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with  calumnies  of  his  own,  and  suborned  other 
accusers  with  false  testimony.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  of  the  story,  Alexander  caused  Orsines  to 
be  hanged;  naming  as  satrap  Peukestes,  whose 
favour  was  now  high,  partly  as  comrade  and  pre- 
server of  the  king  in  his  imminent  danger  at  the 
citadel  of  the  Malli, — partly  from  his  having  adopted 
the  Persian  dress,  manners,  and  language,  more 
completely  than  any  other  Macedonian  \ 

It  was  about  February,  in  324  b.c.^,  that  Alex- 
ander marched  out  of  Persis  to  Susa.  During  this 
progress,  at  the  point  where  he  crossed  the  Pasitigris, 
he  was  again  joined  by  Nearchus,  who  having  com- 
pleted his  circumnavigation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  had  sailed  back 
with  the  fleet  from  the  latter  river  and  come  up  the 
Pasitigris^.     It  is  probable  that  the  division  of  He- 

>  Arrian,  vi.  30;  Curtius,  x.  1,  22-30. 

*  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  B.C.  325,  also  Append,  p.  232) 
places  the  arriTal  of  Alexander  in  Susiana,  on  his  return  march,  in  the 
month  of  February  B.C.  325;  a  year  too  early,  in  my  opinion.  I 
have  before  remarked  on  the  yiews  of  Mr.  Clinton  respecting  the  date 
of  Alexander's  victory  oyer  Poms  on  the  Hydaspes,  where  (following 
Schmieder's  conjecture)  he  alters  the  name  of  the  month  as  it  stands  in 
the  text  of  Arrian,  and  supposes  that  battle  to  have  occurred  in  August 
B.C.  327  instead  of  April  B.C.  326.  Mr.  Clinton  antedates  by  one 
year  all  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  subsequent  to  his  quitting  Baktria 
for  the  last  time  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  327.  Dr.  Vincent's  remark — 
'*  that  the  supposition  of  two  winters  occurring  after  Alexander's  return 
to  Susa  is  not  borne  out  by  the  historians  "  (see  Clinton,  p.  232),  is  a 
perfectly  just  one ;  and  Mitford  has  not  replied  to  it  in  a  satisfactoiy 
manner.  In  my  judgement,  there  was  only  an  interval  of  sixteeii 
months  (not  an  intenral  of  twenty-eight  months,  as  Mr.  Clinton  sup- 
poses) between  the  return  of  Alexander  to  Susa  and  his  death  at  Baby** 
Ion  (Feb.  324  B.C.  to  June  323  B.C.). 

'  Arrian,  vii.  5,  9 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  42.  The  voluntary  death  of 
Kalanus  the  Indian  Gymnosophist  must  have  taken  place  at  Susa  (where 
Diodorus  places  it — xvii.  107),  and  not  in  Persis;  for  Nearchus  was 
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phaestion  also  rejoined  him  at  Susa,  and  that  the 
whole  army  was  there  for  the  first  time  hrought 
together,  after  the  separation  in  Karmania. 

In   Susa  and   Susiana  Alexander    spent   some  b-C;824, 

*^  spring  and 

months.    For  the  first  time  since  his  accession  to  the  tommer. 
throne,  he  had  now  no  military  operations  in  hand  f^^su^^M 
or  in  immediate  prospect.     No  enemy  was  hefore  ^i**' 
him,  until  it  pleased  him  to  go  in  quest  of  a  new  subjecti  of 

.      1111  1       !•  1  uneasiness 

one; — nor  indeed  could  any  new  one  he  found,  ex-  toWm— 
cept  at  a  prodigious  distance.   He  had  emerged  from  L^thi^^^^ 
the  perils  of  the  untrodden  East,  and  had  returned  ^^^^ 
into  the  ordinary  localities  and  conditions  of  Persian 
rule,  occupying  that  capital  city  from  whence  the 
great  Achaemenid  kings  had  been  accustomed  to 
govern  the  Western  as  well  as  the  Eastern  portions 
of  their  vast  empire.    To  their  post,  and  to  their 
irritable  love  of  servility,  Alexander  had  succeeded ; 
but  bringing  with  him  a  restless  energy  such  as 
none  of  them  except  the  first  founder  Cyrus  had 
manifested — and  a  splended  military  genius,  such 
as  was  unknown  alike  to  Cyrus  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors. 

In  the  new  position  of  Alexander,  his  principal  Past  con- 
subjects  of  uneasiness  were,  the  satraps  and  the  ^^p^^^ 
Macedonian  soldiers.     During  the  long  interval  ^^m  we^ 
(more  than  five  years)  which  had  elapsed  since  he  J""]*/**** 
marched  eastward  from  Hyrkania  in   pursuit  of  ander— 
Bessus,  the  satraps  had  necessarily  been  left  much  among 
to  themselves.     Some  had  imagined  that  he  would  ffi^tolr^ 
never  return  ;  an  anticipation  noway  unreasonable,  "»n>»''*^ 
since  his  own  impulse  towards  forward  march  was 

seemingly  present  at  the  memorable  scene  of  the  funeral  pile  (Arrian, 
▼ii.  3,  9) — and  he  was  not  with  Alexander  in  Persis. 

VOL.  XII.  Y 
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SO  insatiate,  that  he  was  only  constrained  to  return 
by  the  resolute  opposition  of  his  own  soldiers ; 
moreover  his  dangerous  wound  among  the  Malli, 
and  his  calamitous  march  through  Gedrdsia,  had 
given  rise  to  reports  of  his  death,  credited  for  some 
time  even  by  Olympias  and  Kleopatra  in  Mace- 
donia\  Under  these  uncertainties,  some  satraps 
stood  accused  of  having  pillaged  rich  temples,  and 
committed  acts  of  violence  towards  individuals. 
Apart  from  all  criminality,  real  or  alleged,  several 
of  them,  also,  had  taken  into  pay  bodies  of  merce- 
nary troops,  partly  as  a  necessary  means  of  author- 
ity in  their  respective  districts,  partly  as  a  protec- 
tion to  themselves  in  the  event  of  Alexander's  de- 
cease. Respecting  the  conduct  of  the  satraps  and 
their  officers,  many  denunciations  and  complaints 
were  sent  in  ;  to  which  Alexander  listened  readily 
and  even  eagerly,  punishing  the  accused  with  indis- 
criminate rigour,  and  resenting  especially  the  sus- 
picion that  they  had  calculated  upon  his  death^. 
Among  those  executed,  were  Abulites,  satrap  of 
Susiana,  with  his  son  Oxathres ;  the  latter  was 
even  slain  by  the  hands  of  Alexander  himself, 
with  a  sarissa^ — the  dispensation  of  punishment  be- 
coming in  his  hands  an  outburst  of  exasperated 
temper.  He  also  despatched  peremptory  orders  to 
all  the  satraps,  enjoining  them  to  dismiss  their 
mercenary  troops  without  delay*.  This  mea8\u*e 
produced  considerable  effect  on  the  condition  of 

>  Plutarch^  Alezand.  68. 

'  Arrian,  yii.  4, 2-5;  Diodor.  xvii.  108;  Curtius,  x.  i,  7*  "  Coeperal 
esse  prseceps  ad  repnesentanda  supplicia,  item  ad  deteriora  credenda" 
(Curtins,  x.  1,  39). 

»  Plutarch,  Alex.  68.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  106-111. 
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Greece — about  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  Harpalus,  satrap  of  Babylon  (about  whom 
also  more,  presently),  having  squandered  large 
sums  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post  upon  ostenta- 
tious luxury,  became  terrified  when  Alexander  was 
approaching  Susiana,  and  fled  to  Greece  with  a 
large  treasure  and  a  small  body  of  soldiers  ^ .  Serious 
alarm  was  felt  among  all  the  satraps  and  officers, 
innocent  as  well  as  guilty.  That  the  most  guilty 
were  not  those  who  fared  worst,  we  may  see  by  the 
case  of  Kleomenes  in  Egypt,  who  remained  unmo- 

>  Among  the  accusations  which  reached  Alexander  against  this  satrap, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  a  letter  addressed  to  him  (cv  r^  np6s  ^AXe^ 
awdpov  rrurroXg)  by  the  Ghreek  historian  Theopompus ;  who  set  forth 
with  indignation  the  extravagant  gifts  and  honours  heaped  by  Harpalus 
upon  his  two  successive  mistresses — Pythionik^  and  Glykera;  cele- 
brated Hetserae  from  Athens.  These  proceedings  Theopompus  describes 
as  insults  to  Alexander  (Theopompus  ap.  Athense.  xiii.  p.  586-595 ; 
Fragment.  277>  278  ed.  Didot.). 

The  satyric  drama  called  'Ay^i^,  represented  before  Alexander  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  flight  of  Harpalus,  cannot  have  been  repre- 
sented (as  Athenseus  states  it  to  have  been)  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy^ 
daspes,  because  Harpalus  did  not  make  his  escape  imtil  he  was  fright- 
ened by  the  approach  of  Alexander  returning  from  India.  At  the  Hy- 
daspes,  Alexander  was  still  on  his  outward  progress ;  very  far  ofl',  and 
without  any  idea  of  returning.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  of 
Athenseus  respecting  this  drama — cd/dojc  Aioyvaimv  t^vrav  eirl  roxi 
'Yda<rirov  rov  vorofiov  (xiii.  p. 595) — involve  a  mistake  or  misreading; 
and  that  it  ought  to  stand  irrl  rov  Xoda-wov  rod  irorafiov.  I  may 
remark  that  the  words  Medus  Hy daspes  in  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  211,  pro- 
bably involve  the  same  confusion.  The  Choaspes  was  the  river  near 
Susa ;  and  this  drama  was  performed  before  Alexander  at  Susa  during 
the  Dionysia  of  the  year  324  B.C.,  after  Harpalus  had  fled.  The  Dio- 
nysia  were  in  the  month  Elaphebolion ;  now  Alexander  did  not  fight 
Votvm  on  the  Hydaspes  until  the  succeeding  month  Munychion  at  the 
earliest — and  probably  later.  And  even  if  we  suppose  (which  is  not 
probable)  that  he  reached  the  Hydaspes  in  Elaphebolion,  he  would  have 
no  leisure  to  cdelHrate  dramas  and  a  Dionysiac  festival,  while  the  army 
of  Poms  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  opposite  bank.  Moreover  it  is 
no  way  probable  that,  on  the  remote  Hydaspes,  he  had  any  actors  or 
chorus,  or  means  of  celebrating  dramas  at  all. 

y2 
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lested  in  his  government,  though  his  iniquities  were 
no  secret^ 

Among  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  discontent  had 
heen  perpetually  growing,  from  the  numerous  proofs 
which  they  witnessed  that  Alexander  had  made  his 
election  for  an  Asiatic  character,  and  abnegated  his 
own  country.  Besides  his  habitual  adoption  of  the 
Persian  costume  and  ceremonial,  he  now  celebrated 
a  sort  of  national  Asiatic  marriage  at  Susa.  He 
had  already  married  the  captive  Roxana,  in  Bak- 
tria ;  he  next  took  two  additional  wives — Statira, 
daughter  of  Darius — and  Parysatis,  daughter  of 
the  preceding  king  Ochus.  He  at  the  same  time 
caused  eighty  of  his  principal  friends  and  officers, 
some  very  reluctantly,  to  marry  (according  to  Per- 
sian rites)  wives  selected  from  the  noblest  Persian 
families,  providing  dowries  for  all  of  them*.  He 
made  presents  besides,  to  all  those  Macedonians 
who  gave  in  their  names  as  having  married  Persian 
women.  Splendid  festivities^  accompanied  these 
nuptials,  with  honorary  rewards  distributed  to  fa- 
vourites and  meritorious  officers.  Macedonians 
and  Persians,  the  two  imperial  races,  one  in  Europe, 
the  other  in  Asia,  were  thus  intended  to  be  amal- 
gamated. To  soften  the  aversion  of  the  soldiers 
generally  towards  these  Asiatising  marriages^,  Alex- 

1  Arrian,  vii.  18,  2 ;  vix.  23,  9-13. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  4,  6-9.  By  these  two  marriaget,  Alexander  tbns  en- 
grafted himself  upon  the  two  lines  of  antecedent  Persian  Kings.  Ochus 
was  of  the  Achsemenid  family,  but  Darius  Codomannus,  father  of  Sta- 
tira, was  not  of  that  family;  he  began  a  new  lineage.  About  the  over- 
weening regal  state  of  Alexander,  outdoing  even  the  previous  Persian 
kings,  see  Pbylarcbus  ap.  Athenie.  xii.  p.  539. 

*  Chares  ap.  Athens,  xii.  p.  538. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  6,  3.    teal  row  ydfiovt  iv  rf  v6mf  rf  ntpu-iK^  «roii|- 
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ander  issued  proclamation  that  he  would  himself 
discharge  their  debts,  ioviting  all  who  owed  money 
to  give  in  their  names  with  an  intimation  of  the 
sums  due.  It  was  known  that  the  debtors  were 
numerous;  yet  few  came  to  enter  their  names. 
The  soldiers  suspected  the  proclamation  as  a  stra- 
tagem, intended  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  such 
as  were  spendthrifts,  and  obtaining  a  pretext  for 
punishment ;  a  remarkable  evidence  how  little  con- 
fidence or  affection  Alexander  now  inspired,  and 
how  completely  the  sentiment  entertained  towards 
him  was  that  of  fear  mingled  with  admiration.  He 
himself  was  much  hurt  at  their  mistrust,  and  openly 
complained  of  it ;  at  the  same  time  proclaiming 
that  paymasters  and  tables  should  be  planted  openly 
in  the  camp,  and  that  any  soldier  might  come  and 
ask  for  money  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  without 
being  bound  to  give  in  his  name.  Assured  of  se- 
crecy, they  now  made  application  in  such  numbers 
that  the  total  distributed  was  prodigiously  great ; 
reaching,  according  to  some,  to  10,000  talents — 
according  to  Arrian,  not  less  than  20,000  talents  or 
£4,600,000  sterling'. 

Large  as  this  donative  was,  it  probably  gave  but  b.c.  s23, 
partial  satisfaction,  since  the  most  steady  and  well-  j^Jf  ^i*. 
conducted  soldierai could  have  received  no  benefit,  *^*!°**"^ 
except  in  so  far  as  they  might  choose  to  come  forward  new  Asiatic 
with  fictitious  debts.  A  new  mortification  moreover  leriedund 
was  in  store  for  the  soldiers  generally.  There  arrived  by  AiiT.*^ 


ander. 


BivTos  ov  np6s  Bvfujv  ytPtaBai  rois  irokXois  avr&p,  ovdi  t&p  yrjiidirrt^p 
iirrw  oXs,  &c. 

^  Arrian,  vii.  5 ;    Plutarch,  Alex.  70 ;    Curtiui,  z.  2,  9 ;    Diodor. 
zvu.  109. 
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from  the  various  satrapies — even  from  those  most 
distant,  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  Aria,  Drangiana,  Ara- 
chosia,  &c.— contingents  of  young  and  fresh  native 
troops,  amounting  in  total  to  30,000  men ;  all  armed 
and  drilled  in  the  Macedonian  manner.  From  the 
time  when  the  Macedonians  had  refused  to  cross  the 
river  Hyphasis  and  march  forward  into  India^  Alex- 
ander saw,  that  for  his  large  aggressive  schemes  it 
was  necessary  to  disband  the  old  soldiers,  and  to 
organise  an  army  at  once  more  fresh  and  more  sub- 
missive. He  accordingly  despatched  orders  to  the 
satraps  to  raise  and  discipline  new  Asiatic  levies, 
of  vigorous  native  youths ;  and  the  fruit  of  these 
orders  was  now  seen*.  Alexander  reviewed  the 
new  levies,  whom  he  called  theEpigoni,  with  great 
satisfaction.  He  moreover  incorporated  many  na- 
tive Persians,  both  o£Bcers  and  soldiers,  into  the 
Companion-cavalry,  the  most  honourable  service 
in  the  army  ;  making  the  important  change  of  arm- 
ing them  with  the  short  Macedonian  thrusting-pike 
in  place  of  the  missile  Persian  javelin.  They  were 
found  such  apt  soldiers,  and  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander for  military  organisation  was  so  consummate, 
that  he  saw  himself  soon  released  from  his  de- 
pendence on  the  Macedonian  veterans ;  a  change 
evident  enough  to  them  as  well  ms  to  him^. 
Interest  of  Tbc  uovelty  and  success  of  Nearchus  in  his  ex- 
hi^th^^fle^e't,  ploring  voyage  had  excited  in  Alexander  an  eager 
u^thV**^*  appetite  for  naval  operations.  Going  on  board  his 
Tigrwto      fleet  in  the  Pasitigris  (the  Karun,  the  river  on  the 

Opis.  ^ 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  108.  It  must  have  taken  some  time  to  get  together 
and  discipline  these  young  troops ;  Alexander  must  therefore  have  sent 
the  orders  from  India.  '  Arrian,  vii.  6. 
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east  side  of  Susa),  he  sailed  in  person  down  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  surveyed  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  then  sailed  up  the  latter 
river  as  far  as  Opis.  Hephaestion  meanwhile,  com- 
manding the  army,  marched  by  land  in  concert  with 
this  voyage,  and  came  back  to  Opis,  where  Alex- 
ander disembarked  ^ 

Sufficient  experiment  had  now  been  made  with  Notice  or 
the  Asiatic  levies,  to  enable  Alexander  to  dispense  char^  to 
with  many  of  his  Macedonian  veterans.     Calling  doniM*!^"i- 
together  the  army,  he  intimated  his  intention  of  ^^S^!^*^ 
sending  home  those  who  were  unfit  for  service  Yf^^*^^ 

'  t         r  c  Alexander 

either  from  age  or  wounds,  but  of  allotting  to  them  —he  dis- 

•m  /v*    •  II*  bands  them 

presents  at  departure  sutacient  to  place  them  in  an  aii. 
enviable  condition,  and  attract  fresh  Macedonian 
substitutes.  On  hearing  this  intimation,  all  the 
long-standing  discontent  of  the  soldiers  at  once 
broke  out.  They  felt  themselves  set  aside,  as  worn 
out  and  useless, — and  set  aside,  not  to  make  room 
for  younger  men  of  their  own  country,  but  in  favour 
of  those  Asiatics  into  whose  arms  their  king  had 
now  passed.  They  demanded  with  a  loud  voice 
that  he  should  dismiss  them  all — advising  him  by 
way  of  taunt  to  make  his  future  conquests  along 
with  his  father  Ammon.  These  manifestations  so 
incensed  Alexander,  that  he  leaped  down  from  the 
elevated  platform  on  which  he  had  stood  to  speak, 
rushed  with  a  few  of  his  guards  among  the  crowd 
of  soldiers,  and  seized  or  caused  to  be  seized  thirteen 
of  those  apparently  most  forward,  ordering  them 
immediately  to  be  put  to  death.  The  multitude 
were  thoroughly  overawed  and  reduced  to  silence, 

*  Anian>  Tii.  7* 
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upon  which  Alexander  remounted  the  platform  and 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length. 
He  boasted  of  the  great  exploits  of  Philip,  and  of 
his  own  still  greater:  he  affirmed  that  all  the  benefit 
of  his  conquests  had  gone  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
that  he  himself  had  derived  from  them  nothing  but 
a  double  share  of  the  common  labours,  hardships, 
wounds,  and  perils.  Reproaching  them  as  base 
deserters  from  a  king  who  had  gained  for  them  all 
these  unparalleled  acquisitions,  he  concluded  by 
giving  discharge  to  all — commanding  them  forth- 
with to  depart*. 

After  this  speech — teeming  (as  we  read  it  in 
Arrian)  with  that  exorbitant  self-exaltation  which 
formed  the  leading  feature  in  his  character — ^Alex- 
ander hurried  away  into  the  palace,  where  he  re- 
mained shut  up  for  two  days  without  admitting  any 
one  except  his  immediate  attendants.  His  guards 
departed  along  with  him,  leaving  the  discontented 
soldiers  stupefied  and  motionless.  Receiving  no 
farther  orders,  nor  any  of  the  accustomed  military 
indications^,  they  were  left  in  the  helpless  condition 

'  Arrian,  vii.  9, 10 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  71 ;  Curtiua,  x.  2 ;  Justm,  xii.  1 1 . 

'  See  the  description  given  hy  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  29)  of  the  bringing 
round  of  the  Vitellian  army, — which  had  mutinied  against  the  general 
Fabius  Valens  : — "  Tum  Alphenus  Varus,  prsefectus  castrorum,  defla- 
grante  paulatim  seditione,  addit  consilium — vetitis  obire  vigilias  centu- 
rionibus,  omisso  tubas  sono,  quo  miles  ad  belli  munia  cietur.  Igitur 
torpere  cuncti,  drcumspectare  inter  se  attoniti,  et  id  ipsum,  quod  nemo 
regeret,  paventes;  silentio,  patientii,  postremo  precibus  et  lacrymis 
▼eniam  quaerebant.  Ut  yero  deformis  et  flens,  et  prseter  spem  incolu* 
mis,  Valens  processit,  gaudium,  miseratio,  favor;  rersi  in  Isetitiam  (ut 
est  Tulgus  utroque  immodiciim)  kudantes  gratantesque,  drcumdatum 
aquilis  signisque,  in  tribunal  ferunt." 

Compare  also  the  narrative  in  ^enophon  (Anab.  i.  3)  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  Tarsns,  when  they  at  first 
refused  to  obey  Klearchus  and  march  against  the  Great  King. 
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of  soldiers  constrained  to  resolve  for  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  altogether  dependent  upon 
Alexander  whom  they  had  offended.  On  the  third 
day,  they  learnt  that  he  had  convened  the  Persian 
officers,  and  had  invested  them  with  the  chief  mili- 
tary commands,  distributing  the  newly-arrived  Epi- 
goni  into  divisions  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  with 
Macedonian  military  titles,  and  passing  over  the 
Macedonians  themselves  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
At  this  news,  the  soldiers  were  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  remorse.  They  rushed  to  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  supplicated 
with  tears  and  groans  for  Alexander's  pardon. 
Presently  he  came  out,  and  was  himself  moved  to 
tears  by  seeing  their  prostrate  deportment.  After 
testifying  his  full  reconciliation,  he  caused  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  be  celebrated,  coupled  with  a  multitu- 
dinous banquet  of  mixed  Macedonians  and  Persians. 
The  Grecian  prophets,  the  Persian  magi,  and  all 
the  guests  present,  united  in  prayer  and  libation 
for  fusion,  harmony,  and  community  of  empire, 
between  the  two  nations  V 
This  complete  victory  over  his  own  soldiers  was  f •'5?^  ^»«- 

*"  ^         ''  banding— 

probably  as  gratifying  to  Alexander  as  any  one  body  of 
gained  during  his  past  life;  carrying  as  it  did  a  placed 
consoling  retribution  for  the  memorable  stoppage  mwd'^™" 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hjrphasis,  which  he  had  neither  ^^^  ^ 
forgotten  nor  forgiven.     He  selected  10,000  of  the 
oldest  and  most  exhausted  among  the  soldiers  to  be 
sent  home  under  Kraterus,  giving  to  each  full  pay 
until  the  time  of  arrival  in  Macedonia,  with  a  dona- 
tion of  one  talent  besides.     He  intended  that  Kra- 

'  Arrian,  viL  11. 
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terus,  who  was  in  bad  health,  should  remain  in 
Europe  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  and  that  Antipater 
should  come  out  to  Asia  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  \  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  10,000 
soldiers  were  now  singled  out  for  return,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  army.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  actually  did  return,  during  the  ten  months 
of  Alexander's  remaining  life. 
B.C.  324,  Of  the  important  edict  issued  this  summer  by 

Ncwprci-     Alexander  to  the  Grecian  cities,  and  read  at  the 
jectaof       Olympic  festival  in  July — directing  each  city  to 

conquests  ^       t  j  ^  j 

contem-  rccall  its  cxiled  citizens — I  shall  speak  in  a  future 
AUxander  Chapter.  Hc  had  now  accomplished  his  object  of 
ibreXr^^'  Organising  a  land  force  half  Macedonian,  half 
flj^f.  **"  Asiatic.  But  since  the  expedition  of  Nearchus,  he 
had  become  bent  upon  a  large  extension  of  his 
naval  force  also ;  which  was  indeed  an  indispensable 
condition  towards  his  immediate  projects  of  con- 
quering Arabia,  and  of  pushing  both  nautical  ex- 
ploration and  aggrandisement  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  round  the  Arabian  coast.  He  despatched 
orders  to  the  Phenician  ports,  directing  that  a 
numerous  fleet  should  be  built ;  and  that  the  ships 
should  then  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed  across 
to  Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates,  from  whence  they 
would  sail  down  to  Babylon.  At  that  place,  he 
directed  the  construction  of  other  ships  from  the 
numerous  cypress  trees  around — as  well  as  the 
formation  of  an  enormous  harbour  in  the  river  at 


>  ArriaD,  vii.  12, 1-7 ;  Justin,  ziL  12.  Kratenis  was  especiaUy  popu- 
lar with  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  because  he  had  always  opposed,  as 
much  as  he  dared,  the  Oriental  transformation  of  Alexander  (Plutarch, 
Eumenes,  6). 
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Babylon,  adequate  to  the  accommodatioQ  of  1000 
ships  of  war.  Mikkalus,  a  Greek  of  Klazomenae, 
was  sent  to  Phenicia  with  500  talents,  to  enlist,  or 
to  purchase,  seamen  for  the  crews.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  these  preparations  (probably  under  the 
superintendence  of  Nearchus)  would  be  completed 
by  the  spring,  for  which  period  contingents  were 
summoned  to  Babylon  for  the  expedition  against 
Arabia^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  himself  paid  a  visit  ^-c.  324. 
to  Ekbatana,  the  ordinary  summer  residence  of  the  Ekbatana 
Persian  kings.    He  conducted  his  army  by  leisurely  ^p^^^V' 
marches,  reviewing  by  the  way  the  ancient  regal  jtion— vio- 
parks  of  the  celebrated  breed  called  Nisaean  horses  of  Aiex. 
— now  greatly  reduced  in  number*.    On  the  march, 
a  violent  altercation  occurred  between  his  personal 
favourite  Hephaestion, — and  his  secretary  Eumenes, 
the  most  able,  dexterous,  and  long-sighted  man  in 
his  service.     Eumenes,  as  a  Greek  of  Kardia,  had 
been  always  regarded  with  slight  and  jealousy  by 
the  Macedonian  o£Bcers,  especially  by  Hephaestion  : 
Alexander  now  took  pains  to  reconcile  the  two, 
experiencing  no  difficulty  with  Eumenes,  but  much 

'  Aimn,  vii.  19.  He  also  sent  an  officer  named  Herakleides  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  with  orders  to  construct  ships  and  make  a 
surrey  of  that  sea  (yii.  16). 

'  Arrian,  vii.  13, 2 ;  Diodor.  xvu.  110.  How  leisurely  the  march  was, 
may  be  seen  in  Diodoms. 

The  direction  of  Alexander's  march  from  Susa  to  Ekbatana,  along  a 
frequented  and  good  road  which  Diodorus  in  another  place  calls  a  royal 
road  (zix.  19),  is  traced  by  Ritter,  deriving  his  information  chiefly  from 
the  recent  researches  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  way  lay  along  the  western  side  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  and 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Rerkha  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  part  ix.  b.  3. 
p.  329,  West-Asia). 
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with  Heph^estion^  During  his  stay  at  Ekbatana, 
he  celebrated  magnificent  sacrifices  and  festivities, 
with  gymnastic  and  musical  exhibitions,  which  were 
farther  enlivened,  according  to  the  Macedonian 
habits,  by  banquets  and  excessive  wine-drinking. 
Amidst  these  proceedings,  Hephsestion  was  seized 
with  a  fever.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  em- 
boldened him  to  neglect  all  care  or  regimen,  so  that 
in  a  few  days  the  disease  carried  him  off.  The  final 
crisis  came  on  suddenly,  and  Alexander  was  warned 
of  it  while  sitting  in  the  theatre ;  but  though  he 
instantly  hurried  to  the  bedside,  he  found  Hephae- 
stion  already  dead.  His  sorrow  for  this  loss  was 
unbounded,  manifesting  itself  in  excesses  suitable 
to  the  general  violence  of  his  impulses,  whether  of 
affection  or  of  antipathy.  Like  Achilles  mourning 
for  Patroklus,  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground  near 
the  dead  body,  and  remained  there  wailing  for 
several  hours ;  be  refused  all  care,  and  even  food, 
for  two  days ;  he  cut  his  hair  close,  and  commanded 
that  all  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  camp  should 
have  their  manes  cut  close  also ;  he  not  only 
suspended  the  festivities,  but  interdicted  all  music 
and  every  sign  of  joy  in  the  camp ;  he  directed 
that  the  battlements  of  the  walls  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  cities  should  be  struck  off;  he  hung, 
or  crucified,  the  physician  Glaukias,  who  had  pre- 
scribed for  Hephaestion ;  he  ordered  that  a  vast 
funeral  pile  should  be  erected  at  Babylon,  at  a  cost 
given  to  us  as  10,000  talents  (£2,300,000),  to  cele- 
brate  the  obsequies ;   he  sent  messengers  to  the 

'  Arrian,  yii.  13,  I ;  Plutarch*  Eumenes,  2. 
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oracle  of  Ammon,  to  inquire  whether  it  was  per- 
mitted to  worship  Hephsestion  as  a  god.  Many  of 
those  around  him,  accommodating  themselves  to 
this  passionate  impulse  of  the  ruler,  began  at  once 
to  show  a  sort  of  worship  towards  the  deceased,  by 
devoting  to  him  themselves  and  their  arms ;  of 
which  Eumenes  set  the  example,  conscious  of  his 
own  personal  danger,  if  Alexander  should  suspect 
him  of  being  pleased  at  the  death  of  his  recent 
rival.  Perdikkas  was  instructed  to  convey  the  body 
in  solemn  procession  to  Babylon,  there  to  be  burnt 
instate  when  preparations  should  be  completed ^ 

Alexander  stayed  at  Ekbatana  until  winter  was  at  ■•«•  324- 

1         J  1  •         j»j.        A.'  r  !•  '    r*  823, winter. 

hand,  seeking  distraction  from  his  gnef  m  exagge-  ^i^jj^n^er 
rated  splendour  of  festivals  and  ostentation  of  life,  "^nn*- 

-"-  natei  the 

His  temper  became  so  much  more  irascible  and  komsi. 
furious,  that  no  one  approached  him  without  fear, 
and  he  was  propitiated  by  the  most  extravagant 
flatteries  >.  At  length  he  roused  himself  and  found 
his  true  consolation,  in  gratifying  the  primary 
passions  of  his  nature — ^fighting  and  man-hunting^. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  14 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72;  Diodor.  xvii.  110.  It  will  not 
do  to  follow  the  canon  of  evidence  tacitly  assumed  by  Arrian,  who 
thinks  himself  authorised  to  discredit  all  the  details  of  Alexander's 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  which  transgress  the  limits  of  a  dignified^ 
though  vehement  sorrow. 

When  Masistius  veas  slain,  in  the  Persian  army  commanded  by  Mar* 
donins  in  Boeotia,  the  manes  of  the  horses  were  cut,  as  token  of  mourn- 
ing (Herodot.  ix.24) :  compare  abo  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,|33;  andEuripid. 
Alkestis,442. 

'  See  the  curious  extracts  from  Ephippus  the  Chalkidian, — seemingly 
a  contemporary,  if  not  an  eye-witness  (ap.  Athenss.  xii.  p.  6d7>  538)— 
€vdnifua  dc  tcai  trtyfj  icorcix'  ir6vras  vwh  d^avs  rovs  wapdrras'  d(f>6' 
pffTos  yhp  ffP  (Alexander)  xal  <Ih}vik6£'  €^€i  yhp  tarai  fitkayxokucbsf  &c. 

*  I  translate  here,  literally,  Plutarch's  expression — Tov  di  ntvOovt 
iraptfyopiif  rf  froXc/tf  xP^f^^^>  £<nrcp  M  Orjpap  ical  Kvprfytaiov 
avBpwnvP   €(rjkB€,   Ka\   r6  Koa-traimv  tBwot  Karttrrpr^^airo,   wdvras 
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Between  Media  and  Persis,  dwelt  the  tribes  called 
Kosssei,  amidst  a  region  of  lofty,  trackless,  inac- 
cessible mountains.  Brave  and  predatory,  they 
had  defied  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings.  Alex- 
ander now  conducted  against  them  a  powerful  force, 
and  in  spite  of  increased  difficulties  arising  from  the 
wintry  season,  pushed  them  from  point  to  point, 
following  them  into  the  loftiest  and  most  impene- 
trable recesses  of  their  mountains.  These  efforts 
were  continued  for  forty  days,  under  himself  and 
Ptolemy,  until  the  entire  male  population  was  slain ; 
which  passed  for  an  acceptable  offering  to  the 
manes  of  Hephsestion  \ 
B.C.  323,  Not  long  afterwards,  Alexander  commenced  his 

rpringr*  progress  to  Babylon ;  but  in  slow  marches,  farther 
March  of  retarded  by  various  foreign  embassies  which  met 
to  Babylon,  him  ou  the  road.  So  widely  had  the  terror  of  his 
emb^r^'  name  and  achievements  been  spread,  that  several 
him^^Siuhe  ^^  these  envoys  came  from  the  most  distant  regions. 
''*y-  There  were  some  from  the  various  tribes  of  Libya 

— from  Carthage — from  Sicily  and  Sardinia — from 
the  Illyrians  and  Thracians — from  the  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  and  Tuscans,  in  Italy — nay,  even  (some 
affirmed)  from  the  Romans,  as  yet  a  people  of 
moderate  power*.    But  there  were  other  names  yet 

^fifl^6p  6,iro(T<^aTT€0P,  TovTO  dc  'H^urrtfuyoff  «payurfi6s  ^leoXciro 
(Plutarch,  Alezand.  72 :  compare  Polyeenus,  iv.  3,  31). 

'  Arrian,  vii.  15 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72;  Diodor.  xyii.  111.  This  gene- 
ral slaughter,  however,  can  only  be  true  of  portions  of  the  Kossaean 
name;  for  Kossaeans  occur  in  after  years  (Diodor.  xix.  19). 

'  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  9.  The  story  in  Strabo,  v.  p.  232,  can  hardly 
apply  to  Alexander  the  Great.  lAvy  (ix.  18)  conceives  that  the  Romans 
knew  nothing  of  Alexander  even  by  report,  but  this  appears  to  me  not 
credible. 

On  the  whole,  though  the  point  is  doubtfiil,  I  incline  to  believe  the 
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more  surprising — ^Ethiopians,  from  the  extreme 
south,  heyond  Egypt — Scythians  from  the  north, 
beyond  the  Danube — Iberians  and  Gauls,  from  the 
far  west,  beyond  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Legates 
also  arrived  from  various  Grecian  cities,  partly  to 
tender  congratulations  and  compliments  upon  his 
matchless  successes,  partly  to  remonstrate  against 
his  sweeping  mandate  for  the  general  restoration  of 
the  Grecian  exile8\  It  was  remarked  that  these 
Grecian  legates  approached  him  with  wreaths  on 
their  heads,  tendering  golden  wreaths  to  him, — 
as  if  they  were  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  god^. 
The  proofs  which  Alexander  received,  even  from 
distant  tribes  with  names  and  costumes  unknown 
to  him,  of  fear  for  his  enmity  and  anxiety  for  his 
favour,  were  such  as  had  never  been  shown  to  any 
historical  person,  and  such  as  entirely  to  explain 
his  superhuman  arrogance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exuberant  pride  and  good  b^; 323, 
fortune,   however,    dark    omens    and   prophecies 
crowded  upon  him  as  he  approached  Babylon.     Of 

assertion  of  a  Roman  embassy  to  Alexander.  Neyertheless,  there  were 
▼ariom  false  statements  which  afterwards  became  current  about  it — one 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Memnon's  history  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  ap. 
Photium,  Cod.  224 ;  Orelli  Fragment.  Memnon,  p.  36.  Kleitarchus 
(contemporary  of  Alexander),  whom  Pliny  quotes,  can  have  had  no 
HiotiTe  to  insert  falsely  the  name  of  Romans,  which  in  his  time  was 
nowise  important. 

'  Arnan,  yii.  15 ;  Justin,  xii.  13;  Diodor.  xyii.  113.  The  story  men- 
tioned by  Justin  in  another  place  (xxi.  6}  is  probably  referable  to  this 
last  season  of  Alexander's  career.  A  Carthaginian  named  Hamilkar 
Rhodanus  was  sent  by  his  city  to  Alexander;  really  as  an  emissary  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  king's  real  designs,  which  occasioned  to  the 
Carthaginians  serious  alarm — but  under  colour  of  being  an  exile  tender- 
ing his  sendees.  Justin  says  that  Parmenio  introduced  Hamilkar — 
which  must,  I  think,  be  an  error. 

'  Arrian,  yii.  19,  1 ;  vii.  23,  3. 
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at  B^b^ion  ^^^^^  ^^^  ™^^'  remarkable  was,  the  warning  of  the 

—his  great  Chaldean  priests,  who  apprised  him,  soon  after  he 

tions  for  crossed  the  Tigris,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 

IlLViadoT  him  to  enter  that  city,  and  exhorted  him  to  remain 

questof'  outside  of  the  gates.     At  first  he  was  inclined  to 

Arabia.  Q^jgy  .  ^^^  jjjg  gcruplcs  wcrc  overruled,  either  by 

arguments  from  the  Greek  sophist  Anaxarchus,  or 
by  the  shame  of  shutting  himself  out  from  the  most 
memorable  city  of  the  empire,  where  his  great  naval 
preparations  were  now  going  on.  He  found  Near- 
chus  with  his  fleet,  who  had  come  up  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river, — and  also  the  ships  directed  to 
be  built  in  Phenicia,  which  had  come  down  the  river 
from  Thapsakus,  together  with  large  numbers  of 
seafaring  men  to  serve  aboard'.  The  ships  of 
cypress-wood,  and  the  large  docks,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  constructed  at  Babylon,  were  likewise 
in  full  progress.  He  lost  no  time  in  concerting  with 
Nearchus  the  details  of  an  expedition  into  Arabia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  his  land  force  and  naval 
force  cooperating.  From  various  naval  officers,  who 
had  been  sent  to  survey  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  now 
made  their  reports,  he  learnt,  that  though  there 
were  no  serious  difficulties  within  it  or  along  its 
southern  coast,  yet  to  double  the  eastern  cape  which 
terminated  that  coast — ^to  circumnavigate  the  un- 
known peninsula  of  Arabia, — and  thus  to  reach  the 
Red  Sea — was  an  enterprise  perilous  at  least,  if  not 
impracticable^.     But  to  achieve  that  which  other 


'  Arrian>  vii.  19,  5-12;  Diodor.  zvii.  112. 

'  Arriaii>  vii.  20, 15 ;  Anrian,  Indica,  43.  To  undertake  this  circum- 
navigation,  Alexander  had  despatched  a  ship-master  of  Soli  in  Cyprus, 
named  Hiero ;  who,  heooming  alarmed  at  the  distance  to  which  he  was 
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men  thought  impracticable,  was  the  leading  passion 
of  Alexander.  He  resolved  to  circumnavigate  Arabia 
as  well  as  to  conquer  the  Arabians,  from  whom  it 
was  sufficient  offence  that  they  had  sent  no  envoys 
to  him.  He  also  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a 
great  maritime  city  in  the  interior  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  rival  in  wealth  and  commerce  the  cities  of 
Phenicia^ 

Amidst   preparations  for  this  expedition — and  b.c.  823, 
while  the  immense  funeral  pile  destined  for  He-  .f"'  ,*^* 

f^  Alexander 

phsestion  was  being  built — Alexander  sailed  down  ^^  •*»»?- 

boardy  on 

the  Euphrates  to  the  great  dyke  called  Pallakopas,  the  eu- 
about  ninety  miles  below  Babylon ;  a  sluice  con-  Ld^^'the 
strocted  by  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings,  for  the  JSJJJni^g. 
purpose  of  being  opened  when  the  river  was  too  ^1^^'^°* 
foil,  so  as  to  let  off  the  water  into  the  interminable  paying  the 

navigation 

marshes  stretching  out  near  the  western  bank.  The  and  flow  of 
sluice  being  reported  not  to  work  well,  he  projected  "^"* 
the  construction  of  a  new  one  somewhat  farther 
down.  He  then  sailed  through  the  Pallakopas  in 
order  to  survey  the  marshes,  together  with  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings  which  had 
been  erected  among  them*  Himself  steering  his 
vessel,  with  the  kausia  on  his  head,  and  the  regal 
diadem  above  it^,  he  passed  some  time  among  these 
lakes  and  swamps,  which  were  so  extensive  that  his 
fleet  lost  the  way  among  them.     He  stayed  long 

advancing,  and  at  the  apparently  interminable  stretch  of  Arabia  towards 
the  south,  returned  without  accomplishing  the  object. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Arrian,  in  the  second  century  after  the  Christian 
sia,  Arabia  had  never  been  circumnavigated,  from  the  Persian  GKilf  to 
the  Red  Sea — at  least  so  &r  as  his  knowledge  extended. 

1  Arrian,  vii.  19, 11. 

'  Arnan,  vii.  22,  2,  3 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  741. 

VOL.  XII.  Z 
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enough  also  to  direct,  and  even  commence,   the 

foundation  of  a  new  city,  in  what  seemed  to  him  a 

convenient  spot  \ 

B.C.323,  On  returning  to  Babylon,  Alexander  found  large 

""^  reinforcements  arrived  there — partly  under  Philo- 

Large  re-  ^     *  •' 

inforce-  xcuus,  Meuaudcr,  and  Menidas,  from  Lydia  and 
arrive,  Karfa— partly  20,000  Persians,  under  Peukestes 
anTAriatic  thc  satrap.  He  caused  these  Persians  to  be  incor- 
rrdlred'bj  poratcd  in  the  files  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 
for^Maw^-''  According  to  the  standing  custom,  each  of  these 
donians  and  files  was  sixtccu  dccp,  and  each  soldier  was  armed 

Persians  In  .,.1  .•  .  -uii  1  1 

the  same      With  tbc  loug  piKC  or  sanssa  Wielded  by  two  hands ; 

compllHies.  the  lochage,  or  front-rank  man,  being  always  an 
officer  receiving  double  pay,  of  great  strength  and 
attested  valour — and  those  second  and  third  in  the 
file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  of  all,  being  like- 
wise strong  and  good  men,  receiving  larger  pay 
than  the  rest.  Alexander,  in  his  new  arrangement, 
retained  the  first  three  ranks  and  the  rear  rank  un- 
changed, as  well  as  the  same  depth  of  file  ;  but  he 
substituted  twelve  Persians  in  place  of  the  twelve 
Macedonians  who  followed  after  the  third-rank 
man ;  so  that  the  file  was  composed  first  of  the 
lochage  and  two  other  chosen  Macedonians,  each 
armed  with  the  sarissa — then  of  twelve  Persians 
armed  in  their  own  manner  with  bow  or  javelin — 
lastly,  of  a  Macedonian  with  his  sarissa  bringing 
up  the  rear^.  In  this  Macedonico-Persian  file, 
the  front  would  have  only  three  projecting  pikes, 

>  Arrian,  vii.  2\,  11.  w6KtP  i^KiMyajiri  rr  mai  irtlxurt. 

*  Airian,  vii.  23, 5.  Even  when  perfonning  the  pnrely  military  opera- 
tion of  passing  these  soldiers  in  review,  inspecting  their  exercise,  and 
determining  their  array, — Alexander  sat  upon  the  regal  throne,  sur- 
rounded hy  Asiatic  eunuchs ;   his  prmcipal  officers  sat  upon  couches 
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instead  of  five,  as  the  ordinary  Macedonian  phalanx 
presented ;  bat  then,  in  compensation,  the  Persian 
soldiers  would  be  able  to  hurl  their  javelins  at  an  ad- 
vancing enemy,  over  the  heads  of  their  three  front- 
rank  men.  The  supervening  death  of  Alexander 
prevented  the  actual  execution  of  this  reform,  in- 
teresting as  being  his  last  project  for  amalgamating 
Persians  and  Macedonians  into  one  military  force. 

Besides  thus  modifying  the  phalanx,  Alexander  spiendid 
also  passed  m  review  his  fleet,  which  was  now  fully  sequies  of 
equipped.  The  order  was  actually  given  for  de-  JJfJI^*' 
parting*  so  soon  as  the  obsequies  of  Hephsestion 
should  be  celebrated.  This  was  the  last  act  which 
remained  for  him  to  fulfil.  The  splendid  funeral 
pile  stood  ready — two  hundred  feet  high,  occupying 
a  square  area,  of  which  the  side  was  pearly  one 
fbrlong,  loaded  with  costly  decorations  from  the 
zeal,  real  and  simulated,  of  the  Macedonian  officers. 
The  invention  of  artists  was  exhausted,  in  long  dis- 
cussions with  the  king  himself,  to  produce  at  all 
cost  an  exhibition  of  magnificence  singular  and 
stupendous.  The  outlay  (probably  with  addition 
of  the  festivals  immediately  following)  is  stated  at 
12,000  talents,  or  £2,760,000  sterling  \  Alexander 
awaited  the  order  from  the  oracle  of  Ammon, 
having  sent  thither  messengers  to  inquire  what 
measure  of  reverential  honour  he  might  properly 
and  piously  show  to  his  departed  friend*.  The 
answer  was  now  brought  back,  intimating  that 
Hephsestion  was  to  be  worshiped  as  a  Hero — the 

with  aber  feet,  near  to  him  (ArriaHf  vii.  24,  4).    This  is  among  the 
eridenoea  of  hit  altered  manners. 

1  Diodonis,  xriL  115;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  23,  8. 
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secondary  form  of  worship,  not  on  a  level  with  that 
paid  to  the  Gods.  Delighted  with  this  divine  testi- 
mony to  Hephaestion,  Alexander  caused  the  pile  to 
be  lighted,  and  the  obsequies  celebrated,  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  injunctions  of  the  oracled  He 
farther  directed  that  magnificent  chapels  or  sacred 
edifices  should  be  erected  for  the  worship  and  ho- 
nour of  Hephsestion,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, — at 
Pell  a  in  Macedonia, — and  probably  in  other  cities 
also^. 

Respecting  the  honours  intended  for  Hephaestion 
at  Alexandria,  he  addressed  to  Kleomenes  the  sa- 
trap of  Egypt  a  despatch  which  becomes  in  part 
known  to  us.  I  have  already  stated  that  Kleomenes 
was  among  the  worst  of  the  satraps  ;  having  com- 
mitted multiplied  public  crimes,  of  which  Alexander 
was  not  uninformed.  The  regal  despatch  enjoined 
him  to  erect  in  commemoration  of  Hephaestion  a 
chapel  on  the  terra  firma  of  Alexandria,  with  a 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  114,  115:  compare  Arrian,  yii.  14,  16;  Plutarch, 
Alex.  75. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  23, 10-13 ;  Diod.  zyiii.  4.  Diodorus  speaks  indeed,  in 
this  passage,  of  the  irvph  or  funeral  pile  in  honour  of  Hephsestion,  as  if 
it  were  among  the  vast  expenses  included  among  the  memoranda  left 
by  Alexander  (after  his  decease)  of  prospective  schemes.  But  the 
ftmeral  pile  had  already  been  erected  at  Babylon,  as  Diodorus  himself 
had  informed  us.  What  Alexander  left  unexecuted  at  his  decease,  but 
intended  to  execute  if  he  had  lived,  was  the  splendid  edifices  and 
chapels  in  Hephsestion's  honour — as  we  see  by  Arrian,  vii.  23, 10.  And 
Diodorus  must  be  supposed  to  allude  to  these  intended  sacred  build- 
ings, though  he  has  inadvertently  spoken  of  the  funeral  pUe.  Kra- 
terus,  who  was  under  orders  to  return  to  Macedonia,  was  to  have  built 
one  at  Pella. 

The  Olynthian  Ephippus  had  composed  a  book  nepl  rrjs  *H<^ai- 
frriiovos  koX  *AXcf avdpov  rafftrif,  of  which  there  appear  four  or  five  cita- 
tions in  Athenseus.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  luxurious  habits  of 
Alexander,  and  on  his  unmeasured  potations — common  to  him  with 
other  Macedonians. 
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splendid  turret  in  the  islet  of  Pharos ;  and  to  pro- 
vide besides  that  all  mercantile  written  contracts, 
as  a  condition  of  validity,  should  be  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Hephsestion.  Alexander  concluded 
thus : — '*  If  on  coming  I  find  the  Egyptian  temples 
and  the  chapels  of  Hephsestion  completed  in  the 
best  manner,  I  will  forgive  you  for  all  your  past 
crimes ;  and  in  future,  whatever  magnitude  of  crime 
you  may  commit,  you  shall  suffer  no  bad  treatment 
from  me\**  This  despatch  strikingly  illustrates 
how  much  the  wrong  doings  of  satraps  were  se- 
condary considerations  in  his  view,  compared  with 
splendid  manifestations  towards  the  Gk)d6,  and  per- 
sonal attachment  towards  friends. 

The  intense  sorrow  felt  by  Alexander  for  the 
death  of  Hephsestion — not  merely  an  attached 
friend,  but  of  the  same  age  and  exuberant  vigour  as 
himself — laid  his  mind  open  to  gloomy  forebodings 
from  numerous  omens,  as  well  as  to  jealous  mis- 
trust even  of  his  oldest  oflScers.  Antipater  espe- 
cially, no  longer  protected  against  the  calumnies  of 
Olympias  by  the  support  of  Hephaestion*,  fell  more 
and  more  into  discredit ;  whilst  his  son  Kassander, 
who  had  recently  come  into  Asia  with  a  Mace- 
donian reinforcement,  underwent  from  Alexander 

'  Anrian,  yii.  23, 9-14.  Kai  KXcofuyrt  dpdpl  jcojcf ,  xai  iroXX^  dducffftara 

oduci^o-cyri  cV  Aiyvirry,  cvrtarcXXri  cVioroX^v *Hv  yhp  miroXd/3o» 

eyin  (eXcyc  r<^  ypafifucra)  rii  lep^.  fh  cV  Alyvirr^  Kcikm  KaTta'K(vaa-/Uva 
Koi  r^  VP^  ^^  *H<liaiari»vof,  e7re  r»  9rp<$rcpov  ^fidprriKaf,  d<f>riaw  <rc 
rovraif,  Kal  rSkonrov,  Mfkucov  ^  dfidprys,  ovdcy  veiajf  i(  ifiov  ixapi,"^ 
Id  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Dionysodorus  (p.  1285),  Kleo- 
menes  appears  as  enriching  himself  by  the  monopoly  of  com  exported 
from  £g3rpt:  compare  Pseudo-Aristot.  (Econom.c.  33.  ELleemenes 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  became  king  of 
Egypt  (Paosanias,  i.  6, 3).        '  Plataich^  Alex.  ^A ;  Diodor.  xvii.  114. 
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during  irascible  moments  much  insulting  violence. 
In  spite  of  the  dissuasive  warning  of  the  Chaldean 
priests  S  Alexander  had  been  persuaded  to  distrust 
their  sincerity,  and  had  entered  Babylon,  though 
not  without  hesitation  and  uneasiness.  However, 
when,  after  having  entered  the  town,  he  went  out 
of  it  again  safely  on  his  expedition  for  the  survey 
of  the  lower  Euphrates,  he  c<Hiceived  himself  to 
have  exposed  them  as  deceitful  alarmists,  and  re- 
turned to  the  city  with  increased  confidence,  for 
the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  friend^ 

The  sacrifices  connected  with  these  obsequies 
were  on  the  most  prodigious  scale.  Victims  enough 
were  ofiered  to  furnish  a  feast  for  the  army,  who 
also  received  ample  distributions  of  wine.  Alex- 
ander himself  presided  at  the  feast,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  conviviality  like  the  rest.  Already  full  of 
wine,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friend  Medius  to  sup 
with  him,  and  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  yet  farthe|: 


'  Arrian,  vii.  16,  9;  vii.  17»6.  Plutarch,  Alex.  73.  Diodor.  zvii.  112. 

*  Arrian,  yii.  22, 1.  AMs  de  »s  e^eXcy^a^  d^  rwv  XaXda/tty  ftoi^ 
T€lap,  ori  ovdtv  neirovBm  €trj  iv  BafivXatvi  ^X^P^  (oXX*  f<^>^  yc^  ikdaas 
Z^tn  BafivX&vos  vplv  rt  iro^ctp)  ovcTrXct  iiZBts  Korh  rh  TKtf  Bapp&p,  &c. 

The  imeaaineas  here  caused  by  these  prophecies  and  omens,  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  fearless  man  of  his  age,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  psy- 
chological fact,  and  is  perfectly  attested  try  the  authority  of  Aristobulus 
and  Nearchus.  It  appears  that  Anaxarchus  and  other  Grecian  philo- 
sophers encouraged  him  by  their  reasonings  to  despise  all  prophecy, 
but  especially  that  of  the  Chaldean  priests;  who  (they  alleged)  wished 
to  keep  Alexander  out  of  Babylon  in  order  that  they  might  continue  to 
possess  the  large  revenues  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  they  had 
wrongfully  appropriated ;  Alexander  being  disposed  to  rebuild  that 
ruined  temple,  and  to  re-establish  the  suspended  sacrifices  to  which  its 
revenues  had  been  originally  devoted  (Arriim,  vii.  17;  Diodor.  xviL  1 12). 
Not  many  days  afterwards,  Alexander  greatly  repented  of  having  given 
way  to  these  dangerous  reasoners,  who  by  their  sophistical  cavils  set 
aside  the  power  and  the  warnings  of  destiny  (Diodor.  xvii.  1 16). 
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drinking,  with  the  boisterous  indulgence  called  by 
the  Greeks  Kdmus  or  Revelry.    Having  slept  off  his 
intoxication  during  the  next  day,  he  in  the  evening 
again  supped  with  Medius,  and  spent  a  second  night 
in  the  like  unmeasured  indulgence  \   It  appears  that 
he  already  had  the  seeds  of  fever  upon  him,  which 
was  so  fatally  aggravated  by  this  intemperance  that 
he  was  too  ill  to  return  to  his  palace.      He  took 
the  bath,  and  slept  in  the  house  of  Medius ;  on  the 
next  morning,  he  was  unable  to  rise.    After  having 
been  carried  out  on  a  couch  to  celebrate  sacrifice 
(which  was  his  daily  habit),  he  was  obliged  to  he 
in  bed  all  day.     Nevertheless  he  summoned  the 
generals  to  his  presence,  prescribing  all  the  details 
of  the  impending  expedition,  and  ordering  that  the 
.land-force  should  begin  its  march  on  the  fourth 
day  following,  while  the  fleet,  with  himself  aboard, 
would  sail  on  the  fifth  day.   In  the  evening,  he  was 
carried  on  a  couch  across  the  Euphrates  into  a 
garden  on  the  other  side,  where  he  bathed  and 
rested  for  the  night.     The  fever  still  continued,  so 
that  in  the  morning,  after  bathing  and  being  carried 
out  to  perform  the  sacrifices,  he  remained  on  his 
couch  all  day,  talking  and  playing  at  dice  with  Me- 

1  Aman,  tu.  24,  25.  Diodonu  states  (zrii.  117)  that  Alexander,  om 
this  conTivial  ni^t,  swallowed  the  contents  of  a  large  gohlet  called  the 
cop  of  Heraklesy  and  felt  very  ill  after  it;  a  statement  repeated  by 
Tarious  other  writers  of  antiquity,  and  which  I  see  no  reason  for  dis«- 
crediting,  though  some  modern  critics  treat  it  with  contempt.  The  Royal 
Ephemerides,  or  Court  Joumal«  attested  only  the  general  fact  of  his 
large  potations  and  the  long  sleep  which  followed  them  :  see  Athenaeus, 
1.  p.  434. 

To  drink  to  intoxication  at  a  funeral,  was  required  as  a  token  of 
respectful  sympathy  towards  the  deceased — see  the  last  words  of  the 
Indian  Kalanus  before  he  ascended  the  funeral  pile — Plutarch,  Alex* 
ander,  69. 
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dius ;  in  the  evening,  he  bathed »  sacrificed  again, 
and  ate  a  light  supper,  but  endured  a  bad  night 
with  increased  fever.  The  next  two  days  passed 
in  the  same  manner,  the  fever  becoming  worse 
and  worse ;  nevertheless  Alexander  still  summoned 
Nearchus  to  his  bedside,  discussed  with  him  many 
points  about  his  maritime  projects,  and  repeated 
his  order  that  the  fleet  should  be  ready  by  the  third 
day.  On  the  ensuing  morning  the  fever  was  vio- 
lent ;  Alexander  reposed  all  day  in  a  bathing-house 
in  the  garden,  yet  still  calling  in  the  generals  to 
direct  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  among  the  ofiicers, 
and  ordering  that  the  armament  should  be  ready  to 
move.  Throughout  the  two  next  days,  his  malady 
became  hourly  more  aggravated.  On  the  last  of 
the  two,  Alexander  could  with  difficulty  support, 
the.  being  lifted  out  of  bed  to  perform  the  sacrifice ; 
even  then,  however,  he  continued  to  give  orders  to 
the  generals  about  the  expedition.  On  the  mor- 
row, though  desperately  ill,  he  still  made  the  efibrt 
requisite  for  performing  the  sacrifice ;  he  was  then 
carried  across  from  the  garden-house  to  the  palace, 
giving  orders  that  the  generals  and  officers  should 
remain  in  permanent  attendance  in  and  near  the 
hall.  He  caused  some  of  them  to  be  called  to  his 
bedside;  but  though  he  knew  them  perfectly,  he 
had  by  this  time  become  incapable  of  utterance. 
One  of  his  last  words  spoken  is  said  to  have  been, 
on  being  asked  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom, ^'  To  the  strongest ;"  one  of  his  last  acts  was^ 
to  take  the  signet  ring  from  his  finger,  and  hand  it 
to  Perdikkas  ^ 

'  These  last  two  facts  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  (vii.  26,  5)  and 
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For  two  nights  and  a  day  he  continoed  in  this  ^o  hope  of 
state,  without  either  amendment  or  repose.    Mean-  constema. 
while  the  news  of  his  malady  had  spread  through  grief  in  the 
the  army,  filling  them  with  grief  and  consterna-  kiterriew 
tion.     Many  of  the  soldiers,  eager  to  see  him  once  ^l^^^ 
more,  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  were  ^^  *^*^- 
admitted  unarmed.    They  passed  along  by  the  bed- 
side, with  all  the  demonstrations  of  affliction  and 
sympathy :  Alexander  knew  them,  and  made  show 
of  friendly  recognition  as  well  as  he  could  ;  but  was 
unable  to  say  a  word.     Several  of  the  generals  slept 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  hoping  to  be  informed  by 
the  God  in  a  dream  whether  they  ought  to  bring 
Alexander  into  it,  as  a  suppliant  to  experience  the 
divine  healing  power.     The  God  informed  them  in 
their  dream,  that  Alexander  ought  not  to  be  brought 
into  the  temple — that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
be  left  where  he  was.     In  the  afternoon  he  expired 
— June  323  b.c. — after  a  life  of  thirty-two  years 
and  eight  months — ^and  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and 
eight  months  ^ 

The  death  of  Alexander,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  ■•«•  32s. 

donis  (zviL  117)>  and  Jastiii  (xn.  15) :  but  they  found  no  place  in  the 
Court  Jounial.    Curtius  (x.  t.  4)  gives  them  with  some  enlargement. 

^  The  details,  respecting  the  last  illness  of  Alexander,  are  peculiarly 
authentic,  being  extracted  both  by  Arrian  and  by  Plutarch,  from  the 
Ephemerides  Regiie,  or  short  Court  Journal;  which  was  habitually 
kept  by  his  secretary  Eumenes,  and  another  Greek  named  Diodotus 
(Athens,  x.  p.  434) :  see  Arrian,  vii.  25,26;  Plutarch,  Alex.  76. 

It  is  surpiismg  that  throughout  all  the  course  of  this  malady,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  physician  as  haying  been  consulted.  No  ad- 
vice was  asked ;  if  we  except  the  application  to  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
during  the  last  day  of  Alexander's  life.  A  few  months  before,  Alexan- 
der had  hanged  or  crucified  the  physician  who  attended  Hepheestion  in 
his  last  illness.  Hence  it  seems  fnrobable  that  he  either  despised  or 
mistrusted  medical  advice,  and  would  not  permit  any  to  be  invoked. 
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by  a  fever  in  the  plenitude  of  health,  vigour,  and 
aspirations,  was  an  event  impressive  as  well  as  im« 
portant  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  to  his  con- 
temporaries far  and  near.  When  the  first  report 
of  it  was  brought  to  Athens,  the  orator  Demades 
exclaimed — **  It  cannot  be  true :  if  Alexander  were 
dead,  the  whole  habitable  world  would  have  smelt 
of  his  carcass^''  This  coarse,  but  emphatic  com- 
parison, illustrates  the  immediate,  powerful,  and 
wide-reaching  impression  produced  by  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  great  conqueror.  It  was  felt  by 
each  of  the  many  remote  envoys  who  had  so  re- 

His  yie^rs  must  have  been  much  altered  since  his  dangerous  fever  at 
Tarsus*  and  the  successful  treatment  of  it  by  the  Akamanian  physician 
Philippus. 

Though  the  fever  (see  some  remarks  from  Littr^  attached  to  Didofs 
Fragm.  Script.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  124)  which  caused  Alexander's  death  is 
here  a  plain  fact  satisfiustorily  made  out,  yet  a  different  story  was  circu- 
lated some  time  afterwards,  and  gained  partial  credit  (Plutarch  De  In- 
vidift,  p.  538),  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  poison  was  said  to  have 
been  provided  by  Aristotle, — sent  over  to  Asia  by  Antipater  through 
his  son  Kassander, — and  administered  by  loUas  (another  son  of  Anti- 
pater), Alexander's  cupbearer  ( Arrian,  vii.  27,  2 ;  Curtius,  x.  10,  17; 
Diodor.  xvii.  118;  Justin,  xii.  13).  It  is  quite  natural  that  fSever  and 
intemperance  (which  latter  moreover  was  frequent  with  Alexander) 
should  not  be  regarded  as  causes  sufficiently  marked  and  impressive  to 
explain  a  decease  at  once  so  unexpected  and  so  momentous.  There 
seems  ground  for  supposing,  however,  that  the  report  was  intentionally 
fomented,  if  not  originally  broached,  by  the  party-enemies  of  Antipater 
and  Kassander — especially  by  the  rancorous  Olympias.  The  violent 
enmity  afterwards  displayed  by  Kassander  against  Olympias,  and  all  the 
family  of  Alexander,  helped  to  encourage  the  report.  In  the  life  of 
Hyperides  in  Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  849),  it  is  stated,  that  he  pro- 
posed at  Athens  public  honours  to  loUas  for  having  given  the  poison  to 
Alexander.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  might  be  a  stratagem  for 
casting  discredit  on  Antipater  (father  of  lollas),  against  whom  the  Athe- 
nians entered  into  the  l«amian  war,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexander. 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22 ;  Demetrius  Pbaler.  De  Elocution,  s.  300. 
Ov  T€$vtiKf¥  ^  Kki^avhpotf  &  S>fdp€g  'A^ipotbt — ^c  yc^  ^  if  o{»ov/««i^  rov 
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ceutly  come  to  propitiate  this  far-shooting  Apolh 
by  every  man  among  the  nations  who  had  sent 
these  envoys — throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
as  then  known, — to  affect  either  his  actual  condi- 
tion or  his  probable  future  ^  The  first  growth  and 
development  of  Macedonia,  during  the  twenty-two 
years  preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  from  au 
embarrassed  secondary  state  into  the  first  of  all 
known  powers,  had  excited  the  astonishment  of 
contemporaries,  and  admiration  for  Philip's  organ- 
izing genius.  But  the  achievements  of  Alexander, 
during  his  twelve  years  of  reign,  throwing  Philip 
into  the  shade,  had  been  on  a  scale  so  much 
grander  and  vaster,  and  so  completely  without 
serious  reverse  or  even  interruption,  as  to  transcend 
the  measure,  not  only  of  human  expectation,  but 
almost  of  human  belief.  The  Great  King  (as  the 
King  of  Persia  was  called  by  excellence)  was,  and 
had  long  been,  the  type  of  worldly  power  and  feli- 
city, even  down  to  the  time  when  Alexander  crossed 
the  Hellespont.  Within  four  years  and  three  months 
from  this  event,  by  one  stupendous  defeat  after  an- 
other, Darius  had  lost  all  his  Western  Elmpire,  and 
had  become  a  fugitive  eastward  of  the  Caspian 
Gates,  escaping  captivity  at  the  hands  of  Alexander 
only  to  perish  by  those  of  the  satrap  Bessus.  All 
antecedent  historical  parallels — the  ruin  and  cap- 
tivity of  the  Lydian  Croesus,  the  expulsion  and 
mean  life  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  both  of  them 

^  Dumynus,  despot  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  tainted  away  with  joy 
when  he  heard  of  Alexander's  death,  and  erected  a  statue  of  Eu^/mo  or 
Comfort  (Memn.  Heracl.  Fragm.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224.  c.  4). 
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impressive  examples  of  the  mutability  of  human 
condition, — sank  into  trifles  compared  with  theover- 
throw  of  this  towering  Persian  colossus.  The  orator 
^schines  expressed  the  genuine  sentiment  of  a 
Grecian  spectator,  when  he  exclaimed  (in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Athens  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Darius) — *^  What  is  there  among  the  list  of  strange 
and  unexpected  events,  that  has  not  occurred  in 
our  time?  Our  lives  have  transcended  the  limits 
of  humanity  ;  we  are  born  to  serve  as  a  theme  for 
incredible  tales  to  posterity.  Is  not  the  Persian 
king — who  dug  through  Athos  and  bridged  the 
Hellespont,— who  demanded  earth  and  water  from 
the  Greeks, — ^who  dared  to  proclaim  himself  in 
public  epistles  master  of  all  mankind  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun — is  not  he  now  struggling 
to  the  last,  not  for  dominion  over  others,  but  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  person*  ?*' 

Sucfh  were  the  sentiments  excited  by  Alexander's 
career  even  in  the  middle  of  330  b.c,  more  than 
seven  years  before  his  death.  During  the  following 
seven  years,  his  additional  achievements  had  carried 
astonishment  yet  farther.  He  had  mastered,  in  de- 
fiance of  fatigue,  hardship,  and  combat,  not  merely 

1  JSschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  524.  c.  43.  Toiydptroi  ri  t&p  cbcXTrtorwv 
Koi  airpoa-boKrjTwv  €<f>*  ^fuov  ov  ytyoptv  \  ov  yhp  fiiov  y  ^fUU  avOpiaw^ 
vov  p€pi^Kafitv,  dXX*  €ls  Trapado^oXoyiav  roif  cVo/xcyoif  fuff  ^fias  Hfjivfitp. 
Ovx  ^  f-^v  T&v  TLfpo'&v  ^actXfVff,  6  r^v^A^ov  dtopv(as  Koi  r6v  'EXX^cr- 
vovrov  {(v^s,  6  yrjv  xal  vd<»p  nnfs'''EXKfjvas  airStv,  6  roX/Mov  cV  rtuf 
cVcoToXatf  ypa<l>€iv  ori  dtaw&nis  iarh  dndrrcdv  dofSpim^v  a(f>*  rjklov 
dviovTos  y^xP^  ^vofUvov,  vvv  ov  ir€p\  rod  Kvpiog  Mpiav  cZvcu  diay<»yt(€nu» 
aXX*  fjifi  irepX  rijs  rov  attparos  awrrfplag  ; 

Compare  the  striking  fragment,  of  a  like  tenor,  out  of  the  lost  w<vk 
of  thePhalerean  Demetriui — Ucpl  r^  rvxffs — Fragment.  Histor.  Grseoor. 
▼ol.  ii>  p.  368. 
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all  the  eastern  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  but  un- 
known Indian  regions  beyond  its  easternmost  limits. 
Besides  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  ^Fhrace,  he  pos- 
sessed all  that  immense  treasure  and  military  force 
which  had  once  rendered  the  Great  King  so  formi- 
dable. By  no  contemporary  man  had  any  such 
power  ever  been  known  or  conceived.  With  the 
turn  of  imagination  then  prevalent,  many  were 
doubtless  disposed  to  take  him  for  a  Grod  on  earth, 
as  Grecian  spectators  had  once  supposed  with  re- 
gard to  Xerxes,  when  they  beheld  the  innumerable 
Persian  host  crossing  the  Hellespont  \ 

Exalted  to  this  prodigious  grandeur,  Alexander  Had  Aiez. 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  little  more  than  thirty-  he  must^^ ' 
two  years  old — the  age  at  which  a  citizen  of  Athens  ach*eTed 
was  growing  into  important  commands ;  ten  years  ^^^^^ 
less  than  the  age  for  a  consul  at  Borne' ;  two  years  s^iii. 
younger  than  the  age  at  which  Timour  first  acquired 
the  crown,  and  began  his  foreign  conquests^     His 
extraordinary  bodily  powers  were  unabated  ;  he  had 
acquired  a  large  stock  of  military  experience ;  and 
what  was  still  more  important,  his  appetite  for 
farther  conquest  was  as  voracious,  and  his  readiness 
to  purchase  it  at  the  largest  cost  of  toil  or  danger, 
as  complete,  as  it  had  been  when  he  first  crossed 
the  Hellespont.     Great  as  his  past  career  had  been, 
his  future  achievements,  with  such  increased  means 
and  experience,  were  likely  to  be  yet  greater.     His 
ambition  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  habitable  world 

'  Herod,  vii.  66. 

•  Cicero,  Philippic,  v- 17, 48. 

*  See  Histoire  de  Tliiiour-Bec,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali,  tranakted  by 
Petit  de  la  Cioix,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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Question 
raised  by 
Livy,  about 
the  chances 
of  Alex, 
ander,  if  he 
had  at- 
tacked the 
Romans. 


aB  then  known' ;  and  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged, 
he  would  probably  have  accomplished  it.  Nowhere 
(so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches)  did  there  reside  * 
any  military  power  capable  of  making  head  against 
him ;  nor  were  his  soldiers,  when  he  commanded 
them,  daunted  or  baffled  by  any  extremity  of  cold, 
heat,  or  fati^e.  The  patriotic  feelings  of  Livy 
dispose  him  to  maintain^  that  Alexander,  bad  he 
invaded  Italy  and  assailed  Romans  or  Samnites, 
would  have  failed  and  paished  like  his  relative 
Alexander  of  Epirus.  But  this  conclusion  cannot 
be  accepted.  If  we  grant  the  courage  and  discipline 
of  the  Roman  infantry  to  have  been  equal  to  the 
best  infantry  of  Alexander's  army,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  Roman  cavalry  as  compared  with  the 
Macedonian  Companions.  Still  less  is  it  likely  that 
a  Roman  consul,  annually  changed,  would  have 
been  Ibund  a  match  for  Alexander  in  military  genius 
and  combinations ;  nor,  even  if  personally  equal, 
would  he  have  possessed  the  same  variety  of  troops 
and  arms,  each  effective  in  its  sq)arate  way,  and  all 
conspiring  to  one  common  purpose — nor  the  same 
unbounded  influence  over  their  minds  in  stimulating 
them  to  full  effort.     I  do  not  think  that  even  the 

'  This  is  the  remark  of  his  great  admirer  Arrian,  yii.  1,  6. 

*  Livy,  ix.  17*19*  A  discussion  of  Alexander's  chances  against  the 
Romans-— extremely  interesting  and  beautiful,  though  the  case  appears 
to  me  very  partially  set  forth.  I  agree  with  Niebuhr  in  dissenting  from 
Livy*s  result ;  and  with  Plutarch  in  considering  it  as  one  of  the  boons 
of  Fortune  to  the  Romans,  that  Alexander  did  not  live  long  enou^  to 
attack  them  (Plutarch  De  Fortuni  Romanor.  p.  326). 

Livy  however  had  great  reason  for  complaining  of  those  Greek 
authors  (he  calls  them  *'  levissimi  ex  Gnecis")>  who  said  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  have  quailed  before  the  terrible  reputation  of  Alexander, 
and  submitted  without  resistance.  Assuredly  his  victory  over  them 
would  have  been  dearly  bought. 
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Romans  could  have  successfully  resisted  Alexander 
the  Great ;  though  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
throughout  all  his  long  marches  encountered  such 
enemies  as  they»  nor  even  such  as  Samnites  and 
Lucanians— combining  courage,  patriotism,  disci- 
pline, with  effective  arms  both  for  defence  and  for 
close  combat  ^ 

Among  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  unnvaiied 
the  highest  military  excellence,  either  as  a  general  of  auT-^ 
or  as  a  soldier,  none  was  wanting  in  the  character  miuu^  * 
of  Alexander.  Together  with  his  own  chivalrous 
courage — sometimes  indeed  both  excessive  and  un- 
seasonable, so  as  to  form  the  only  military  defect 
which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  him — we  trace  in  all 
his  operations  the  most  careful  dispositions  taken 
beforehand,  vigilant  precaution  in  guarding  against 
possible  reverse,  and  abundant  resource  in  adapt- 
ing himsdf  to  new  contingences.  Amidst  constant 
success,  these  precautionary  combinations  were 
never  discontinued.  His  achievements  are  the 
earliest  recorded  evidence  of  scientific  military  or- 
^mization  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  its  overwhelming 
effects.  Alexander  overawes  the  imagination  more 
than  any  other  personage  of  antiquity,  by  the 
matchless  development  of  all  that  constitutes  effect- 
ive force — as  an  individual  warrior,  and  as  organ- 
izer and  leader  of  armed  masses ;  not  merely  the 
blind  impetuosity  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but 
also  the  intelligent^  methodized,  and  all-subduing 

'  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  he,  in  his  ex- 
peditions into  Italy,  had  MLcb  upon  the  ai«^M»ymr  or  chamber  of  the 
men ;  while  his  nephew  (Alexander  the  Great),  in  invading  Asia,  had 
fallen  upon  the  yvvaucctviTis  or  chamber  of  the  women  (Aulus  Gellius, 
xvii.  21 ;  Curtius,  viii.  1,  37). 
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compression  which  he  personifies  in  AthSnS.  But 
all  his  great  qualities  were  fit  for  use  only  against 
enemies ;  in  which  category  indeed  were  numbered 
all  mankind,  known  and  unknown,  except  those 
who  chose  to  submit  to  him.  In  his  Indian  cam- 
paigns, amidst  tribes  of  utter  strangers,  we  perceive 
that  not  only  those  who  stand  on  their  defence,  but 
also  those  Y^ho  abandon  their  property  and  flee  to 
the  mountains,  are  alike  pursued  and  slaughtered. 
Alexander  Apart  from  the  transcendent  merits  of  Alexander 
ll^illt'from  ^  ^  soldier  and  a  general,  some  authors  give  him 
^ffliX^  credit  for  grand  and  beneficent  views  on  the  subject 
not  deter,  of  imperial  government,  and  for  intentions  highly 
esteem.  favourablc  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  I  see 
no  ground  for  adopting  this  opinion.  As  far  as  we 
can  venture  to  anticipate  what  would  have  been 
Alexander's  future,  we  see  nothing  in  prospect  ex- 
cept years  of  ever-repeated  aggression  and  con- 
quest, not  to  be  concluded  until  he  had  traversed 
and  subjugated  all  the  inhabited  globe.  The  ac- 
quisition of  universal  dominion — conceived  not 
metaphorically,  but  literally,  and  conceived  with 
greater  facility  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  time — ^was  the 
master-passion  of  his  soul.  At  the  moment  of  his 
death,  he  was  commencing  fresh  aggression  in  the 
south  against  the  Arabians,  to  an  indefinite  extent^ ; 
while  his  vast  projects  against  the  western  tribes  in 
Africa  and  Europe,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Herakles, 
were  consigned  in  the  orders  and  memoranda  con- 
fidentially communicated  to  Kraterus^.  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  would  have  been  successively  attacked 

>  Arrian,  yii.  28,  6.  *  Diodor.  xviii.  4. 
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and  conquered ;  the  enterprisea  proposed  to  him 
when  in  Baktria  by  the  Chorasmian  prince  Pharas- 
manes,  bnt  postponed  then  until  a  more  convenient 
season,  would  have  been  next  taken  up,  and  he 
would  have  marched  from  the  Danube  northward 
round  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Mseotis  against  the 
Scythians  and  the  tribes  of  Caucasus  ^  There 
remained  moreover  the  Asiatic  regions  east  of  the 
Hyphasis,  which  his  soldiers  had  refused  to  enter 
upon,  but  which  he  certainly  would  have  invaded 
at  a  future  opportunity,  were  it  only  to  efface  the 
poignant  humiliation  of  having  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  proclaimed  purpose.  Though  this 
sounds  like  romance  and  hyperbole,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  real  insatiate  aspiration  of  Alexan- 
der, who  looked  upon  every  new  acquisition  mainly 
as  a  capital  for  acquiring  more^:  *'  You  are  a  man 
like  all  of  us,  Alexander,  (said  the  naked  Indian 
to  him) — except  that  you  abandon  your  home  like 
a  meddlesome  destroyer,  to  invade  the  most  distant 
regions ;  enduring  hardship  yourself,  and  inflicting 
hardship  upon  others,^"  Now,  how  an  empire  thus 
boundless  and  heterogeneous,  such  as  no  prince  has 
ever  vet   realized,  could  have  been  administered 


'  Arriao^  iv.  15,  11. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  19,  12.  T^  ^  aKrf$€s,  it  yc  ftoc  doxci,  Strkfjaros  ^v  rov 
KTwrBcu  r«  ofl  *AXf(aydpop.  Compare  vii.  1,  3-7 ;  vii*  15,  6,  and  the 
speech  made  by  Alexander  to  bis  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
l^iasis  when  he  was  trying  to  persuade  them  to  march  forward,  v.  26 
ieq.  We  must  remember  that  Arrian  had  before  him  the  work  of 
Ptolemy,  who  would  give,  in  all  probability,  the  substance  of  this  me- 
morable speech  from  his  own  hearing. 

'  Arrian,  yii.  1,8.  crv  dc  HvBptytros  ibp,  irapair\fiav>s  rots  SXXois,  wkriv 
y*  d^,  &ri  iroKvirpayfici>v  icai  drda^oKos,  dir6  rrjs  olKtias  rcxravnyy  y^P 
^*(*PXtf9  irpdy}iara  <xa>v  re  Kolk  iraptx^^  SkXois, 
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with  any  superior  advantages  to  subjects — it  would 
be  difficult  to  show.    The  mere  task  of  acquiring 
and  maintaining — of  keeping  satraps  and  tribute- 
gatherers  in  authority  as  well  as  in  subordination — 
of  suppressing  resistances  ever  liable  to  recur  in 
regions  distant  by  months  of  march  ^— would  occupy 
the  whole  life  of  a  world-conqueror,  without  leaving 
any  leisure  for  the  improvements  suited  to  peace 
and  stability,  if  we  give  him  credit  for  such  pur- 
poses in  theory. 
Alexander        But  cvcu  this  last  is  morc  than  can  be  granted. 
continaed     Alexander's  acts  indicate  that  he  desired  nothing 
ofuirp^.   better  than  to  take  up  the  traditions  of  the  Persian 
JiJJ*^^*'*'  empire ;  a  tribute-levying  and  army-levying  system, 
other  im-     under  Macedonians,  in  large  proportion,  as  his  in- 
except  that   strumcuts ;  yct  partly  also  under  the  very  same 
or^niM-^    Persians  who  had  administered   before,  provided 
they  submitted  to  him.     It  has  indeed  been  ex- 
tolled among  his  merits  that  he  was  thus  willing  to 
re-appoint  Persian  grandees  (putting  their  armed 
force  however  under  the  command  of  a  Macedonian 
officer)-*^and  to  continue  native  princes  in  their 
dominions,  if  they  did  willing  homage  to  him,  as 
tributary  subordinates.    But  all  this  had  been  done 
before  him  by  the  Persian  kings,  whose  system  it 
was  to  leave  the  conquered  princes  undisturbed, 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  to  the 
obligation  of  furnishing  a  military  contingent  when 
required^.     In  like  manner  Alexander's  Asiatic  em- 


>  Arrian^  yii.  4,  4,  5. 

>  Herodot.  iiL  15.  Alexander  offered  to  Pholdon  (Plutarch,  Phok. 
18)  bia  choice  between  four  Asiatic  cities,  of  which  (that  is,  of  any  one 
of  them)  he  waa  to  eigoy  the  revenues ;  just  as  Artaxenea  Longimanus 
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pire  would  thus  have  been  composed  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  satn^ies  and  dependent  principalities,  fur- 
nishing money  and  soldiers ;  in  other  respects,  left 
to  the  discretion  of  local  rule,  with  occasional  ex- 
treme inflictions  of  punishment,  but  no  systematic 
examination  or  control^  Upon  this,  the  condi- 
tion of  Asiatic  empire  in  all  ages,  Alexander  would 
have  grafted  one  special  improvement :  the  miU- 
tary  organization  of  the  empire,  feeble  under  the 
Achsemenid  princes,  would  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  his  genius,  and  by  the  able  officers 
formed  in  his  school,  both  for  foreign  aggression 
and  for  home  control*. 

The  Persian  empire  was  a  miscellaneous  aggre-  Absence  of 
gate,  with  no  strong  feeling  of  nationality.     The  tnAiez- 
Macedonian  conqueror  who  seized  its  throne  was  pur^of 
still  more  indifierent  to  national  sentiment.     He  diflLren^*^ 
was  neither  Macedonian  nor  Greek.     Though  the  ^\m**^ 
absence   of  this  prejudice   has   sometimes   been  ^n^one 

*      "^  ,  common 

counted  to  him  as  a  virtue,  it  only  made  room,  type  of  sub- 
in  my  opinion,  for  prejudices  still  worse.  The 
substitute  for  it  was  an  exorbitant  personality 
and  self-estimation,  manifested  even  in  his  earliest 
years,  and  inflamed  by  extraordinary  success  into 
the  belief  in  divine  parentage ;  which,  while  set- 
ting him  above  the  idea  of  communion  with  any 
special  nationality,  made  him  conceive  all  man- 
had  acted  towards  Themistokles  in  recompense  for  his  treason.  Pho- 
Idon  refused  the  o£Fier. 

^  See  the  punishment  of  Sisamnes  by  Kambyses  (Herodot.  v.  25). 

'  The  rhetor  Aristeides,  in  his  Encomium  on  Rome,  has  some  good 
remarks  on  the  character  and  ascendency  of  Alexander,  exercised  by 
will  and  personal  authority,  as  contrasted  with  the  systematic  and  legal 
workii^  of  the  Roman  empire  {Ont.  zvi.  p.  332-360,  vol.  i.  ed.  Dindorf ). 
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kind  as  subjects  under  one  common  sceptre  to  be 
wielded  by  himself.  To  this  universal  empire 
the  Persian  king  made  the  nearest  approach  \  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  then  prevalent.  Accord- 
ingly Alexander,  when  victorious,  accepted  the 
position  and  pretensions  of  the  overthrown  Persian 
court  as  approaching  most  nearly  to  his  full  due. 
He  became  more  Persian  than  either  Macedonian 
or  Greek.  While  himself  adopting,  as  far  as  he 
could  safely  venture,  the  personal  habits  of  the 
Persian  court,  he  took  studied  pains  to  transform 
his  Macedonian  officers  into  Persian  grandees,  en- 
couraging and  even  forcing  intermarriages  with 
Persian  women  according  to  Persian  rites.  At  the 
time  of  Alexander's  death,  there  was  comprised,  in 
his  written  orders  given  to  Kraterus,  a  plan  for  the 
wholesale  transportation  of  inhabitants  both  out  of 
Europe  into  Asia,  and  out  of  Asia  into  Europe,  in 
order  to  fuse  these  populations  into  one  by  mul- 
tiplying intermarriages  and  intercourse^.  Such 
reciprocal  translation  of  peoples  .would  have  been 
felt  as  eminently  odious,  and  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  coercive  authority^.     It  is 

^  Xenoph.  Gyropsed.  viii.  6, 21 ;  Anabas.  i.  7»  6 ;  Herodot.  vii.  8, 13 : 
compare  Arrian^  v.  26,  4-10. 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  JIp6s  de  rovrou  n6K€<av  avvoiKia-fioifS  koi  o-tdfA^rcav 
fUToyayas  ck  Trjt  *Aa'ias  €h  r^v  Evp^iymiv,  Koi  Korck  rovwapriop  €k  rtft 
Evp^mjs  (Is  rrfp  'Aalav,  ^as  ras  fityitrras  ffiriipovs  raig  ^vyofuais  ical 
rais  olKfUnraruf  tls  koip^v  Sfiovoiav  ical  ovyycvcic^p  ^cXiov  KaTaar^OTf. 

"  See  the  effect  produced  upon  the  lonians  by  the  &l8e  statement  of 
HistiseiiB  (Herodot.  vi.  3)  with  Wesseling's  note — and  the  eagerness  of 
the  Paeonians  to  return  (Herod,  y.  98 ;  also  Justin,  viii.  5). 

Antipater  afterwards  intended  to  transport  the  ^tolians  in  mass  from 
their  own  coimtry  into  Asia,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  conquering  them 
(Diodor.  xviii.  25).  Compare  Pausanias  (i.  9, 8-10)  about  the  forcible 
measures  used  by  Lysimachus,  in  tTah^{k>rting  new  inhabitants,  at 
Ephesus  and  Lysimacheia. 
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rash  to  speculate  upon  unexecuted  purposes ;  but, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  such  compulsory  mingling 
of  the  different  races  promises  nothing  favourable 
to  the  happiness  of  any  of  them,  though  it  might 
serve  as  an  imposing  novelty  and  memento  of  im- 
perial omnipotence. 

In  respect  of  intelligence  and  combining  genius,  Misuke  of 
Alexander  was  Hellenic  to  the  full ;  in  respect  of  Alexander 
disposition  and  purpose,  no  one  could  be  less  Hel-  intentional 
lenic.  The  acts  attesting  his  Oriental  violence  of  q^'  ^^ 
impulse,   unmeasured   self-wilP,   and   exaction  of  jiyUixation. 

*^  His  ideal 

reverence  above  the  limits  of  humanity — have  been  compared 
already  recounted.  To  describe  him  as  a  son  of  of  ArUtoUe. 
Hellas,  imbued  with  the  political  maxims  of  Ari- 
stotle, and  bent  on  the  systematic  diflfusion  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  for  the  improvement  of  mankind^ — ^is, 
in  my  judgment,  an  estimate  of  his  character  con- 
trary to  the  evidence.  Alexander  is  indeed  said  to 
have  invited  suggestions  from  Aristotle  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  colonizing ;  but  his  temper  altered  so 
much,  after  a  few  years  of  Asiatic  conquest,  that 
he  came  not  only  to  lose  all  deference  for  Aristotle's 

^  lAvj,  ix.  18.  "  RefefTe  in  tanto  rege  piget  superbam  mutstionem 
▼esdi,  et  deaiderataa  hami  jacentium  adolationet,  etiam  yictis  Macedoni- 
Ims  grayea,  nedam  yictoribut:  et  foeda  8applicia»  et  inter  vinum  et 
epolas  e»des  amicoram,  et  yanitatem  ementiendie  stirpis.  Quid  si 
vini  amor  in  dies  fieret  acrior?  quid  si  tmx  et  prsefervida  ira?  (nee 
quidquam  dubhim  inter  scriptores  refero)  nullane  haec  damna  imperato- 
riis  yirtutibus  dncimus?  " 

The  appeal  here  made  by  Liyy  to  the  full  attestation  of  these  points  in 
Alexander's  character  deserves  notice.  He  had  doubtless  more  author- 
ities before  him  than  we  possess. 

'  Among  other  eulogists  of  Alexander,  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Uroysen 
— in  his  two  works,  both  of  great  historical  research — Geschichte  Alex* 
anders  des  Grossen — and  Geschichte  des  Hellenismus  oder  der  Bildung 
des  HeUenistischen  Staaten  Systemes  (Hamburg,  1843).  See  especially 
the  last  and  most  recent  work,  p.  27  »eqq.  p.  651  $eqq. — and  elsewhere 
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advice,  but  even  to  hate  him  bitterly  ^  Moreover, 
though  the  philosopher's  full  suggestions  have  not 
been  preserved,  yet  we  are  told  generally  that  he  re- 
commended Alexander  to  behave  to  the  Greeks  as 
a  leader  or  president,  or  limited  chief — and  to  the 
Barbarians  (non-Hellenes)  as  a  master^ ;  a  distinc- 
tion substantially  coinciding  with  that  pointed  out 
by  Burke  in  his  speeches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war,  between  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment proper  to  be  followed  by  England  in  the 
American  colonies,  and  in  British  India.  No  Greek 
thinker  believed  the  Asiatics  to  be  capable  of  that 
free  civil  polity*  upon  which  the  march  of  every 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  65-74. 

*  Plutarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  M.  p.  329.  "AXi^aWipos  di  rf  Xdyy  t6 
tpyov  irap€a'X€v'  ov  y^,  »s  * ApiaroreXiis  <rwc/3ovXev€y  avr^,  roig  fup 

*EXXi7<rty  ^tfioviKw,  rots  d^  pappapois  dtaworuc&s  xP^iitvov <iXX^ 

KOivhs  ^K€i9  Bi6$€p  dpfUNJT^r  Kid  IkdKXaKrijs  r&v  Sktnf  vofiiC»p,  ots  rf 
Xi^^  firl  avvrjyt,  rois  &jrXots  Pia{6fi€ifOs,  th  t6  oM  irvvtweyicwf  rh  irav- 
rdxoOtv,  &c. 

Straho(or  Eratosthenes,  see  Strabo,i.p.  66)  and  Plutarch  understand  the 
expression  of  Aristotle  erroneously — as  if  that  philosopher  had  meant  to 
recommend  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  non-HeUenes,  and  kind  treat- 
ment only  towards  Greeks.  That  Aristotle  could  have  meant  no  such 
thing,  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  treatise  on  PoUtics.  Hie  di- 
stinction really  intended  is  between  a  greater  and  a  less  measure  of 
extra-popular  authority— not  between  kind  and  unkind  purposes  in 
the  exercise  of  authority.  Compare  Tadtus,  Annal.  xii.  1 1 — ^the  adnoe 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  the  Parthian  prince  Meherdates. 

'  Aristot.  Politic  i.  1,  5;  vii.  6, 1.  See  the  memorable  comparison 
drawn  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  vii.  6)  between  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
generally.  He  pronounces  the  former  to  be  courageous  and  oiergetie, 
but  wanting  in  intelligence  or  powers  of  political  combination;  the 
latter  to  be  intelligent,  and  clever  in  contrivance,  but  destitute  of 
courage.  Neither  of  them  have  more  than  a  ''one-legged  aptitude '^ 
(<^v<rty  fioi^iccoXoy) ;  the  Greek  alone  possesses  both  the  courage  and 
the  intelligence  united.  The  Asiatics  are  condemned  to  perpetual 
subjection ;  the  Greeks  mi^t  govern  the  world,  could  they  but  com- 
bine in  one  political  society. 

Isokrates  ad  Philippum,  Or.  v.  p.  86.  s.  18.  cWl  H  r6  fiiv  wtlBtuf 
wp6s  Toifs  "^Xkrims  frvf»(f>€pop,  t6  dc  pid{€<r$tu  npos  rovs  fiapfidpwt 
Xpri(rifAOv, 
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Grecian  community  was  based.     Aristotle  did  not 
wish  to  degrade  the  Asiatics  below  the  level  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  rather  to 
preserve  the  Greeks  from  being  degraded  to  the 
same  level.     Now  Alexander  recognised  no  such 
distinction  as  that  drawn  by  his  preceptor.     He 
treated  Greeks  and  Asiatics  alike,  not  by  elevating 
the  latter,  but  by  degrading  the  former.    Though 
he  employed  all  indiscriminately  as  instruments, 
yet  he  presently  found  the  free  speech  of  Greeks, 
and  even  of  Macedonians,  so  distasteful  and  of- 
fendve,  that  his  preferences  turned  more  and  more 
in  favour  of  the  servile  Asiatic  sentiment  and 
customs.     Instead  of  bellenizing  Asia,   he  was 
tending  to  asiatize  Macedonia  and  Hellas.    His 
temper  and  character,  as  modified  by  a  few  years  of 
conquest,  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  follow  the 
course    recommended    by  Aristotle    towards   the 
Greeks — quite  as  unfit  as  any  of  the  Persian  kings, 
or  as  the  French  £mperor  Napoleon,  to  endure  that 
partial  frustration,  compromise,  and  smart  from 
free  criticism,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  limited  chief.     Among  a  multitude  of 
subjects  more  diverse-coloured  than  even  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have 
turned  his  power  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
rudest  portions.     We  are  told  (though  the  fact  is 
difficult  to  credit,  from  his  want  of  time)  that  he 
abolished  various  barbarisms  of  the  Hyrkanians, 
Arachosiaus,  and  Sogdians^     But  Macedonians  as 

^  Plutarcb,  Fortnn.  Alex.  M.  p.  328.  The  itay  of  Alexander  in  these 
countries  was  however  so  short*  that  even  with  the  best  will  he  could 
not  have  enforced  the  suf^fvession  of  any  inveterate  customs. 
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new  cities 
founded  in 
Asia  by 
Alexander. 


well  as  Greeks  would  have  -been  pure  losers  by 
being  absorbed  into  an  immense  Asiatic  aggregate, 
Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  founded  more  than 
seventy  new  cities  in  Asia^  So  large  a  number 
of  them  is  neither  verifiable  nor  probable,  unless 
we  either  reckon  up  simple  military  posts,  or 
borrow  from  the  list  of  foundations  really  esta- 
blished by  his  successors.  Except  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  none  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander 
himself  can  be  shown  to -have  attained  any  great 
development.  Nearly  all  were  planted  among  the 
remote,  warlike,  and  turbulent  peoples  eastward 


'  Plutarch,  Fortun.  Al.  M.  p.  328.  Plutarch  mentioiit,  a  few  linea 
afterwards,  Seleukeia  in  Mesopotamia,  as  if  he  thought  that  it  was 
among  the  cities  established  by  Alexander  himself.  This  shows  that 
he  has  not  been  exact  in  distinguishing  foundations  made  by  Alexander, 
from  those  originated  by  Seleukus  and  other  Diadochi. 

The  eb&borate  article  of  Droysen  (in  the  Appendix  to  his  Geschichte 
des  HeUenismus,  p.  588-651)  ascribes  to  Alexander  the  largest  plans 
of  colonization  in  Asia,  and  enumerates  a  great  number  of  cities  alleged 
to  have  been  foimded  by  him.  But  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  these 
foundations,  the  evidence  upon  which  Droysen  grounds  his  belief  that 
Alexander  was  the  founder,  i^pears  to  me  altogether  slender  and  un- 
satisfactory. K  Alexander  founded  so  many  cities  as  Droysen  imagines, 
how  does  it  happen  that  Arrian  mentions  only  so  comparatively  small  a 
number?  The  argument  derived  from  Arrian's  silence,  for  rejecting 
what  is  affirmed  by  other  ancients  respecting  Alexander,  is  indeed  em- 
ployed by  modem  authors  (and  by  lht>y8en  himself  among  them),  hx 
oftener  than  I  think  warrantable.  But  if  there  be  any  one  proceeding 
of  Alexander  more  than  another,  in  respect  of  whidi  the  silence  of 
Arrian  ought  to  make  us  suspicious— it  is  the  foundation  of  a  new 
colony ;  a  solemn  act,  requiring  delay  and  multiplied  regulations,  in- 
tended for  perpetuity,  and  redounding  to  the  honour  of  the  founder.  I 
do  not  believe  in  any  colonies  founded  by  Alexander,  beyond  those 
comparatively  few  which  Arrian  mentions,  except  such  as  rest  upon 
some  other  express  and  good  testimony.  Whoever  will  read  through 
Droysen's  list,  will  see  that  most  of  the  names  in  it  will  not  stand  this 
test.  The  short  life,  and  nqpid  movements,  of  Alexander,  are  of  them- 
selves the  strongest  presumption  against  his  having  founded  so  large  a 
number  of  colonies. 
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of  Ifae  Caspian  Gates.  Such  establishments  were 
really  fortified  posts  to  hold  the  country  in  subjec- 
tion :  Alexander  lodged  in  them  detachments  from 
his  army,  but  none  of  these  detachments  can  well 
have  been  large,  since  he  could  not  afford  materially 
to  weaken  his  army,  while  active  military  operations 
were  still  going  on  and  while  farther  advance  was 
in  contemplation.  More  of  these  settlements  were 
founded  in  Sogdiana  than  elsewhere ;  but  respecting 
the  Sogdian  foundations,  we  know  that  the  Greeks 
whom  he  established  there^  chained  to  the  spot  only 
by  fear  of  his  power,  broke  away  in  mutiny  imme- 
diately on  the  news  of  his  death  \  Some  Greek 
soldiers  in  Alexander's  army  on  the  Jaxartes  or 
the  Hydaspes,  sick  and  weary  of  his  interminable 
marches,  might  prefer  being  enrolled  among  the 
colonists  of  a  new  city  on  one  of  these  unknown 
rivers,  to  the  ever-repeated  routine  of  exhausting 
duty^  But  it  is  certain  that  no  volunteer  emi- 
grants would  go  forth  to  settle  at  distances  such 
as  their  imaginations  could  hardly  conceive.  The 
absorbing  appetite  of  Alexander  was  conquest,  to 
the  East,  West,  South,  and  North  ;  the  cities  which 
he  planted  were  established,  for  the  most  part,  as 
garrisons  to  maintain  his  most  distant  and  most  pre- 
carious acquisitions.  The  purpose  of  colonization 
was  altogether  subordinate ;  and  that  of  hellenizing 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  99;  xviii.  /•  Curtiiu,  ix.  7,  1.  Cuitius  observes 
(vii.  10,  15)  respecting  Alexander's  colonies  in  Sogdiana — ^chat  they 
were  founded  ''velut  fheni  domitarum  gentium;  nunc  originis  suse 
oblita  serviunt,  quibus  imperaverunt." 

'  See  the  plain-spoken  outburst  of  the  Thurian  Antileon,  one  of  the 
soldiers  in  Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  when  the  army  reached 
Trapezus  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  v.  I,  2). 
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Asia,  80  far  as  we  can  see,  was  not  even  contem* 
plated,  much  less  realized. 
itwainot  This  process  of  hellenizing  Asia — insofar  as  Asia 
bot  the  was  ever  hellenized — which  has  often  been  ascribed 
af^r^m,  to  Alexander,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  the  Dia- 
hdu^z^^  dochi  who  came  after  him ;  though  his  conquests 
^^  doubtless  opened  the  door  and  established  the  mili- 
tary ascendency  which  rendered  such  a  work  prac- 
ticable. The  position,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
interests,  of  these  Diadochi — ^Antigonus,  Ptolemy, 
Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  &c. — were  materially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Alexander.  They  had  neither 
appetite  nor  means  for  new  and  remote  conquest ; 
their  great  rivalry  was  with  each  other ;  each  sought 
to  strengthen  himself  near  home  against  the  rest. 
It  became  a  matter  of  fashion  and  pride  with  them, 
not  less  than  of  interest,  to  found  new  cities  im- 
mortalising their  family  names.  These  foundations 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  regions  of  Asia  near  and 
known  to  Greeks,  where  Alexander  had  planted 
none.  Thus  the  great  and  numerous  foundations  of 
Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  successors  covered  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  All  these 
regions  were  known  to  Greeks,  and  more  or  less 
tempting  to  new  Grecian  immigrants — not  out  of 
reach  or  hearing  of  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals, 
as  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Indus  were.  In  this  way 
a  considerable  influx  of  new  Hellenic  blood  was 
poured  into  Asia  during  the  century  succeeding 
Alexander, — probably  in  great  measure  from  Italy 
and  Sicily,  where  the  condition  of  the  Greek  cities 
became  more  and  more  calamitous — besides  the 
numerous  Greeks  who  took  service  as  individuals 
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under  these  Asiatic  kings.  Greeks,  and  Macedo* 
nians  speaking  Greek,  became  predominant,  if  not 
in  numbers,  at  least  in  importance,  throughout  most 
of  the  cities  in  Western  Asia.  In  particular,  the 
Macedonian  military  organization,  discipline,  and 
administration,  was  maintained  systematically 
among  these  Asiatic  kings.  Tn  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  fought  by  the  Seleukid  king 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  the  Romans  in  190  b.c, 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  constituting  the  main 
force  of  his  Asiatic  army,  appears  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness, just  as  it  stood  under  Philip  and  Perseus 
in  Macedonia  itself  ^ 

When  it  is  said  however  that  Asia  became  hel-  How  hi 

Abie  whs 

lenized  under  Alexander's  successors,  the  phrase  eTerreaUy 
requures  explanation.    Hellenism,  properly  so  called  ..the  great 
— the  aggr^ate  of  habits,  sentiments,  energies,  and  ^tTh^ 
intelligence,  manifested  by  the  Greeks  during  their  ^'^^  ^^j- 
epoch  of  autonomy* — never  passed  over  into  Asia ;  *»«>«  «ni- 
neither  the  highest  qualities  of  the  Greek  mind,  nor  dimued. 
even  the  entire  character  of  ordinary  Greeks.    This 
genuine  Hellenism  could  not  subsist  under  the  over- 
ruling compression  of  Alexander,  nor  even  under 
the  less  irresistible  pressure  of   his   successors. 

^  Apptan,  Syriac  32. 
'    '  This  is  the  sense  in  which  I  have  tlways  used  the  word  HeUeniimt 
throughout  the  present  Work. 

With  Droysen,  the  wordHe^Jeiiumtff — DasHellenistischeStaateruystem 
— is  applied  to  the  state  of  things  which  followed  upon  Alexander's 
death ;  to  the  aggregate  of  kingdoms  into  which  Alexander's  conquests 
become  distributed,  having  for  their  point  of  similarity  the  common 
use  of  Greek  speech,  a  certain  proportion  of  Greeks  both  as  inhabitants 
and  as  ofScers,  and  a  partial  streak  of  Hellenic  culture. 

This  sense  of  the  word  (if  admissible  at  all)  must  at  any  rate  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  witii  hel' 
Imism  in  the  stricter  meaning. 
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Its  living  force,  productive  genius,  self-organizing 
power,  and  active  spirit  of  political  communion, 
were  stifled,  and  gradually  died  out.  All  that  passed 
into  Asia  was  a  faint  and  partial  resemblance  of  it, 
carrying  the  superficial  marks  of  the  original.  The 
administration  of  the  Greco-Asiatic  kings  was  not 
Hellenic  (as  it  has  been  sometimes  called),  but  com- 
pletely despotic,  as  that  of  the  Persians  had  been 
before.  Whoever  follows  their  history,  until  the 
period  of  Roman  dominion,  will  see  that  it  turned 
upon  the  tastes,  temper,  and  ability  of  the  prince, 
and  on  the  circumstances  of  the  regal  family. 
Viewing  their  government  as  a  system,  its  promi- 
nent difference  as  compared  with  their  Persian  pre- 
decessors, consisted  in  their  retaining  the  military 
traditions  and  organization  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der ;  an  elaborate  scheme  of  discipline  and  man- 
ceuvring,  which  could  not  be  kept  up  without  per- 
manent official  grades  and  a  higher  measure  of  in- 
telligence than  had  ever  been  displayed  under  the 
Achaemenid  kings,  who  had  no  military  school  or 
training  whatever.  Hence  a  great  number  of  indi- 
vidual Greeks  found  employment  in  the  military 
as  well  as  in  the  civil  service  of  these  Greco- Asiatic 
kings.  The  intelligent  Greek,  instead  of  a  citizen 
of  Hellas,  became  the  instrument  of  a  foreign 
prince ;  the  details  of  government  were  managed 
to  a  great  degree  by  Greek  officials,  and  always  in 
the  Greek  language, 
oreco-  Moreover,  besides  this,  there  was  the  still  more 

dUet.^  important  fact  of  the  many  new  cities  founded  in 
Asia  by  the  Seleukidae  and  the  other  contemporary 
kings.     Each  of  these  cities  had  a  considerable  in- 
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fiisioo  of  Greek  and  Macedonian  citizens,  among 
the  native  Orientals  located  there,  often  brought  by 
compalsion  from  neighbouring  villages.  In  what 
numerical  ratio  these  two  elements  of  the  civic 
population  stood  to  each  other,  we  cannot  say. 
But  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  were  the  leading 
and  active  portion,  who  exercised  the  greatest  assi- 
milating force;  gave  imposing  effect  to  the  public 
manifestations  of  religion,  had  wider  views  and 
sympathies,  dealt  with  the  central  government,  and 
carried  on  that  contracted  measure  of  municipal 
autonomy  which  the  city  was  permitted  to  retain. 
In  these  cities  the  Greek  inhabitants,  though  de- 
barred from  political  freedom,  enjoyed  a  range  of 
social  activity  suited  to  their  tastes.  In  each,  Greek 
was  the  language  of  public  business  and  dealing ; 
each  formed  a  centre  of  attraction  and  commerce 
for  an  extensive  neighbourhood  ;  all  together,  they 
were  the  main  Hellenic,  or  quasi-Hellenic,  element 
in  Asia  under  the  Greco- Asiatic  kings,  as  contrasted 
with  the  rustic  villages,  where  native  manners,  and 
probably  native  speech,  still  continued  with  little 
modification.  But  the  Greeks  of  Antioch,  or  Alex- 
andria, or  Seleukeia,  were  not  like  citizens  of 
Athens  or  Thebes,  nor  even  like  men  of  Tarentum 
or  Ephesus.  While  they  communicated  their  lan- 
guage to  Orientals,  they  became  themselves  sub- 
stantially orientalized.  Their  feelings,  judgements, 
and  habits  of  action,  ceased  to  be  Hellenic.  Po- 
lybius,  when  he  visited  Alexandria,  looked  with 
surprise  and  aversion  on  the  Greeks  there  re- 
sident, though  they  were  superior  to  the  non-Hel- 
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lenic  population,  whom  he  considered  worthless  ^ 
Greek  social  habits,  festivals,  and  legends,  passed 
with  the  Hellenic  settlers  into  Asia ;  all  becoming 
amalgamated  and  transformed  so  as  to  suit  a  new 
Asiatic  abode.  Important  social  and  political  con- 
sequences turned  upon  the  diffusion  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a  com* 
mon  medium  of  communication  throughout  Western 
Asia,  fiut  after  all,  the  hellenized  Asiatic  was  not 
so  much  a  Greek  as  a  foreigner  with  Grecian 
speech,  exterior  varnish,  and  superficial  manifes- 
tations; distinguished  fundamentally  from  those 
Greek  citizens  with  whom  the  present  history  has 
been  concerned.  So  he  would  have  l^en  consi- 
dered by  Sophokles,  by  Thucydides,  by  Sokratea. 
Thus  much  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  bearing  of  Alexander's  conquests,  not  only  upon 
the  Hellenic  population,  but  upon  Hellenic  attri* 
botes  and  peculiarities.  While  crushing  the  Greeks 
as  communities  at  home,  these  conquests  opened  a 
wider  range  to  the  Greeks  as  individuals  abroad ; 


'  Strabo,  xviL  p.  ^9^,  6  yoOv  ILoKvfitott  yryoMbr  hn  t§  frtfXc*  (Alex* 
andiia),  /SdcXvim-ot  rrfv  tovtu  Kardtrracruf,  &c. 

The  Museum  of  Alexandria  (with  its  libraiy)  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  city  and  the  people.  It  wu  an  artificial  institution, 
which  took  its  rise  altogether  from  the  personal  taste  and  munificence  of 
the  earlier  Ptolemies,  especially  the  second.  It  was  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  useftil  institutions  recorded  in  history,  and  forms  the  most 
honourable  monument  of  what  Drqysen  calls  the  heUetnUtic  period,  be- 
tween the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire 
into  Asia.  But  this  Museum,  though  situated  at  Alexandria,  had  no 
peculiar  connexion  with  the  city  or  its  population ;  it  was  a  College  of 
literary  Fellows  (if  we  may  employ  a  modem  word)  congregated  out  of 
rarious  Grecian  towns.  Eratosthenes,  Rallimachus,  Aristophanes, 
Aristarchus,  were  not  natives  of  Alexandria. 
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and  prodaced — perhaps  the  best  of  all  their  effects 
— a  great  increase  of  intercommunication,  multi* 
plication  of  roads,  extension  of  commercial  dealing, 
and  enlarged  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  There  already  existed  in  the 
Persian  empire  an  easy  and  convenient  royal  road 
(established  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  de- 
scribed as  well  as  admired  by  Herodotus)  for  the 
three  months'  journey  between  Sardis  and  Susa ; 
and  there  must  have  been  another  regular  road  from 
Susa  and  Ekbatana  to  Baktria,  Sogdiana,  and  India. 
Alexander,  had  he  livedo  would  doubtless  have 
multiplied  on  a  still  larger  scale  the  communica- 
tions both  by  sea  and  land  between  the  various  parts 
of  his  world-empire.  We  read  that  among  the 
gigantic  projects  which  he  was  contemplating  when 
surprised  by  death,  one  was,  the  construction  of  a 
road  all  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  the  Pillars  of  Herakles^  He  had  intended  to 
found  a  new  maritime  city  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  to  incur  much 
outlay  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in  its  lower 
course.  The  river  would  probably  have  been  thus 
made  again  to  afford  the  same  conveniences,  both 
for  navigation  and  irrigation,  as  it  appears  to  have 
furnished  in  earlier  times  under  the  ancient  Baby- 

1  Diodor.  ziriiL  4.  Paunniu  (ii.  1,  5)  obsenres  that  Alexander 
wuhed  to  eat  throngh  Mount  Mimas  (in  Asia  Minor),  but  that  this  was 
the  only  one,  among  all  his  undertakings,  which  did  not  snooeed.  **  So 
diflScult  is  it  (he  goes  on)  to  put  fcwce  upon  the  divine  arrangements/'  rh 
B€ia  /SMkriivdu.  He  wished  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  between  Teos 
and  Klasomense,  so  as  to  avoid  the  navigation  round  thediffii  of  Mimas 
(m^inkov  vufiityra  Mifuofros — ^Aristof^ian.  Nub.  274)  between  Chios 
and  Erythns.  Probably  this  was  among  the  projects  suggested  to  Alex- 
ander, in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  We  have  no  other  information  about  it 
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Ionian  kings.  Orders  had  been  also  given  for  con- 
structing a  fleet  to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea.  Alex- 
ander believed  that  sea  to  be  connected  with  the 
Eastern  Ocean  %  and  intended  to  make  it  his  point  of 
departure  for  circumnavigating  the  eastern  limits  of 
Asia,  which  country  yet  remained  for  him  to  conquer. 
The  voyage  already  performed  by  Nearchus,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  in  those  days  a  splendid  maritime  achievement ; 
to  which  another  still  greater  was  on  the  point  of 
being  added — the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea ;  though  here  we 
must  remark,  that  this  same  voyage  (from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  round  Arabia  into  the  Bed  Sea) 
had  been  performed  in  thirty  months,  a  century  and 
a  half  before,  by  Skylax  of  Karyanda,  under  the 
orders  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes* ;  yet,  though 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  forgotten  (as  it  would  ap- 
pear) by  Alexander  and  his  contemporaries.  This 
enlarged  and  systematic  exploration  of  the  earth, 
combined  with  increased  means  of  communication 
among  its  inhabitants,  is  the  main  feature  in  Alex- 
ander's career  which  presents  itself  as  promising 
real  consequences  beneficial  to  humanity. 

1  Arrian,  v.  26,  2. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  44 :  compare  iii.  102.  That  Arrian  had  not  present  to  his 
memory  this  narrative  of  Herodotus,  is  pUiin  from  the  last  chapter  of 
his  Inchca;  though  in  his  history  of  Alexander  he  alludes  several  times 
to  Herodotus.  Some  authors  have  concluded  from  Arrian's  silence  that 
he  dishelieved  the  fact :  if  he  had  disbelieved  it,  I  think  that  he  would 
have  mentioned  the  statement  of  Herodotus  nevertheless,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  he  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  credit.  Moreover,  Arrian's 
disbelief  (even  granting  that  such  was  the  state  of  his  mind)  is  not  to 
be  held  as  a  conclusive  disproof  of  the  story.  I  confess  that  I  see  no 
sufficient  reason  for  discrediting  the  narrative  of  Herodotus — though 
some  eminent  modem  writers  are  of  an  opposite  opinion. 
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We  read  that  Alexander  felt  so  much  interest  in  interest  of 
the  extension  of  science,  that  he  gave  to  Aristotle  in  icience 
the  immense  sum  of  800  talents  in  money,  placing  JJ^^  **"" 
under  his  directions  several  thousand  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  zoological  researches*. 
These  exaggerations  are  probably  the  work  of  those 
enemies  of  the  philosopher  who  decried  him  as  a 
pensioner  of  the  Macedonian  court ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable enough  that  Philip,  and  Alexander  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  may  have  helped  Aristotle 
in  the  difficult  process  of  getting  together  facts  and 
specimens  for  observation — from  esteem  towards 
him  personally,  rather  than  from  interest  in  his 
discoveries.  The  intellectual  turn  of  Alexander  was 
towards  literature,  poetry,  and  history.  He  was  fond 
of  the  Iliad  especially,  as  well  as  of  the  Attic  tra- 
gedians ;  so  that  Harpalus,  being  directed  to  send 
some  books  to  him  in  Upper  Asia,  selected  as 
the  most  acceptable  packet  various  tragedies  of 
iEschylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  with  the 
dithyrambic  poems  of  Telestes  and  the  histories 
of  Phlistus*. 

>  Pliny,  H.  N.  viii.  17;  Athenseus,  ix.  p.  .398.    See  Schneider's  Pre* 
ftce  to  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Historise  De  Animalibus^  p.  %fxbL,  seq, 

>  Plutarcfa,  AlezAod.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  FROM  THE  LANDING  OF  ALEXANDER 
IN  ASU  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAMIAN  WAR. 

stftteofthe  EvEN  In  334  B.C.,  whcQ  Alexander  first  entered 
w^'^hen  upon  his  Asiatic  campaigns,  the  Grecian  citiesi 
^I^d^^e  great  as  well  as  small,  had  been  robbed  of  all  theup 
HeUcspont.  fj ^g  agcncjs  and  existed  only  as  appendages  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Several  of  them  were  oc- 
cupied by  Macedonian  garrisons,  or  governed  by 
local  despots  who  leaned  upon  such  armed  force  for 
support.  There  existed  among  them  no  common 
idea  or  public  sentiment,  formally  proclaimed  and 
acted  on,  except  such  as  it  suited  Alexander's  purpose 
to  encourage.  The  miso-Persian  sentiment*— once  a 
genuine  expression  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  to  the 
recollection  of  which  Demosthenes  was  wont  to 
appeal,  in  animating  the  Athenians  to  action  against 
Macedonia,  but  now  extinct  and  supplanted  by 
nearer  apprehensions — had  been  converted  by  Alex- 
ander to  his  own  purposes,  as  a  pretext  for  head- 
ship, and  a  help  for  ensuring  submission  during 
his  absence  in  Asia.  Greece  had  become  a  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia ;  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  (ob- 
serves Aristotle  in  illustrating  a  philosophical  dis- 
cussion) are  **in  the  hands  of  the  king*'*.  A 
public  synod  of  the  Greeks  sat  from  time  to  time  at 
Corinth  ;  but  it  represented  only  philo-Macedonian 

^  Anstot.  Physic,  iy.  3.  p.210a.  21.   ?ri  »s  cV  fiacriktl  rii  r&w 
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sentiment;  all  that  we  know  of  its  proceedings 
consisted  in  congratulations  to  Alexander  on  his 
yictories.  There  is  no  Grecian  history  of  pablic  or 
political  import ;  there  are  no  facts  except  the  local 
and  municipal  details  of  each  city — '  *  the  streets 
and  fountains  which  we  are  repairing,  and  the 
battlements  which  we  are  whitening/'  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Demosthenes^ — the  good  management  of 
the  Athenian  finances  by  the  orator  Lykurgus,  and 
the  contentions  of  orators  respecting  private  dis- 
putes or  politics  of  the  past. 

But  though  Grecian  history  is  thus  stagnant  and  oreaun 
suspended  during  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  might  luiye 

*.^.  •  '^-i^^  J.   X  been  called 

Asiatic  campaigns,  it  might  at  any  moment  have  into  action, 
become   animated  with   an   active   spirit  of  self-  ^J\^h^' 
emancipation,  if  he  had  experienced  reverses,  or  if  ^^^^Vea!' 
the  Persians  had  administered  their  own  affairs  with 
skill  and  vigour.    I  have  already  stated,  that  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  the  Persian  fleet  (we 
ought  rather  to   say,    the   Phenician  fleet  in  the 
Persian  service)  had  a  decided  superiority  at  sea.. 
Darius  possessed  untold  treasures  which  might  have 
indefinitely  inereaBe4  that  superiority  and  multi- 
plied his  means  of  transmarine  action,   had  he 
chosen  to  follow  the  advice  of  M emnon,  by  acting 
vigorously  from  the  sea  and  strictly  on  the  defen- 
sive by  land.     The  movement  or  quiescence  of  the : 
Greeks  therefore  depended  on  the  turn  of  aflfairs  in 
Asia ;  as  Alexander  himself  was  well  awatev  : 

During   the  winter  of  334-^333  B.C.,  Memnon- 
with  the  Persian  fleet  appeared  to  be  making  pro- 
gress among  the  islands  in  the  iEgean^,  and  the; 

^  Demosthen.  Olynthiac  iiL  p.  86^  '    >  Airian,  iL  1. 
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H<^»c«  anti-Macedonian  Greeks  were  expecting  him  farther 
Greece,  wcstward  in  Euboea  and  Peloponnesus.  Their  hopes 
p^^^^  being  dashed  by  his  unexpected  death,  and  still 
^B^,****  niore  by  Darius's  abandonment  of  the  Memnonian 
next  by  the  plans,  they  had  next  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  what 
Persian  might  bc  achievcd  by  the  immense  Persian  land- 
land.  force.    Evcu  down  to  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Issus, 

Demosthenes  ^  and  others  (as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned) were  encouraged  by  their  correspondents  in 
Asia  to  anticipate  success  for  Darius  even  in  pitched 
battle.  But  after  the  great  disaster  at  Issus,  during 
a  year  and  a  half  (from  November  333  b.c  to  March 
or  April  331  b.c),  do  hope  was  possible.  The 
Persian  force  seemed  extiuct,  and  Darius  was  so 
paralysed  by  the  captivity  of  his  family,  that  he 
suffered  even  the  citizens  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  to 
perish  in  their  gallant  efforts  of  defence,  without 
the  least  effort  to  save  them.  At  length,  in  the 
spring  of  331  b.c,  the  prospects  again  appeared  to 
improve.  A  second  Persian  army,  countless  like 
the  first,  was  assembling  eastward  of  the  Tigris ; 
Alexander  advanced  into  the  interior,  many  weeks* 
inarch  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
attack  them;  and  the  Persians  doubtless  trans* 
mitted  encouragements  with  money  to  enterprising 
men  in  Greece,  in  hopes  of  provoking  auxiliary 
movements.  Presently  (October  331  b.c.)  came  the 
catastrophe  at  Arbela;  after  which  no  demonstration 
against  Alexander  could  have  been  attempted  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Such  was  the  varying  point  of  view  under  which 
the  contest  in  Asia  presented  itself  to  Grecian  spec* 

1  JEscfaines  cont.  Ktenph.  552. 
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tatorSi  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  between 
the  landing  of  Alexander  in  Asia  and  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  As  to  the  leading  states  in  Greece,  we  ' 
have  to  look  at  Athens  and  Sparta  only ;  for  Thebes 
had  been  destroyed  and  demolished  as  a  city ;  and 
what  had  been  once  the  citadel  of  the  Kadmeia  was 
now  a  Macedonian  garrison  \  Moreover,  besides 
that  garrison,  the  Boeotian  cities,  Orchomenus, 
Plataea,  &c.,  were  themselves  strongholds  of  Mace- 
donian dependence ;  being  hostile  to  Thebes  of  old, 
and  having  received  among  themselves  assignments 
of  all  the  Theban  lands^.  In  case  of  any  move- 
ment in  Greece,  therefore,  Antipater,  the  viceroy 
of  Macedonia,  might  fairly  count  on  finding  in 
Greece  interested  allies,  serving  as  no  mean  check 
upon  Attica. 

At  Athens,  the  reigning  sentiment  was  decidedly  Pa^>Wc  act« 
pacific.      Few  were  disposed  to  brave  the  prince  atAthen^L 
who  had  just  given  so  fearful  an  evidence,  of  his  padacf^^ 
force  by  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Thebans.     Ephialtes  and  Cbaridemus, 
the  military  citizens  at  Athens  most  anti-Macedo- 
nian in  sentiment,  had  been  demanded  as  prisoners 
by  Alexander,  and  had  withdrawn  to  Asia,  there  to 
take  service  with  Darius.     Other  Athenians,  men 
of  energy  and  action,  had  followed  their  example, 
and  had  fought  against  Alexander  at  the  Granikus, 
where  they  became  his  prisoners,  and  were  sent  to 
Macedonia  to  work  in  fetters  at  the  mines.     Ephi- 
altes perished  at  the  siege  of  Halikamassus,  while 

'  Vita  Demosthenis  ap.  Westermann,  Sciiptt.  Biograpfa.  p.  301. 
<Ppovphy  jcaraor^o-aiTor  'AXcf aydpov  ^v  rats  O^ficus  fttrii  t6  Korao-Kd'^M 
TQVf  Otf^aUivts  &€•  '  Pauvanias,  i*  25,  4, 
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defending  the  place  with  the  utmost  gallantry ; 

Charidemus  suffered  a  more  unworthy  death  from 

the  shameful  sentence  of  Darius.     The  anti-Maoe* 

donian  leaders  who  remained  at  Athens,  such  aa 

Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus,  were  not  generals  or 

men  of  action,  but  statesmen  and  orators.    They 

were  fully  aware  that  submission  to  Alexander  was 

a  painful  necessity,  though  they  watched  not  the 

less  anxiously  for  any  reverse  which  might  happen 

to  him,  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Athens  tq 

head  a  new  struggle  on  behalf  of  Grecian  freedom^ 

Phokion  But  it  was  not  Demosthenes  or  Lykurgus  who 

n^eswere  ^ow  guidcd  the  general  policy  of  Athens  \     For 

mJidslfrt      *^®  twelve  years  between  the  destruction  of  Thebes 

atAthcns—  ^ud  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phokion  and  Demades 

were  of       wcrc  her  ministers  for  forei&rn  affairs ;  two  men  of 

macedo* 

niiing  po-    totally  opposite  characters,  but  coinciding  in  pacific 
.  ^  views,  and  in  looking  to  the  favour  of  Alexander 

and  Antipater  as  the  principal  end  to  be  attained. 
Twenty  Athenian  triremes  were  sent  to  act  with  the 
Macedonian  fleet,  during  Alexander's  first  cam<^ 
paign  in  Asia ;  these,  together  with  the  Athenian 
prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  served  to  him 
farther  as  a  guarantee  for  the  continued  submission 
of  the  Athenians  generally*.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  pacific  policy  of  Phokion  was  now 
prudent  and  essential  to  Athens,  though  the  same 
cannot  be  said  (as  I  have  remarked  in  the  proper 

^  '*  Since  Macedonian  dominion  became  paramount  (observes  De- 
mosthenes, De  Corond,  p.  331),  iBschines  and  men  of  bis  stamp  are  in 
full  ascendency  and  affluence — I  am  impotent :  there  is  no  place  at 
Athens  for  free  citizens  and  counsellors,  but  only  for  mea  who  do  what 
they  are  (urdered,  and  flatter  the  ruling  potentate." 

'  Arrian,  L  29,  8< 
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place)  for  his  advocacy  of  the  like  policy  twenty 
years  before,  when  Philip's  power  was  growing  and 
might  have  been  arrested  by  vigorous  opposition. 
It  suited  the  purpose  of  Antipater  to  ensure  his 
hold  upon  Athens  by  frequent  presents  to  Demades, 
a  man  of  luxurious  and  extravagant  habits.  But 
Phokion,  incorruptible  as  well  as  poor  to  the  end, 
declined  all  similar  offers,  though  often  made  to 
him,  not  only  by  Antipater,  but  even  by  Alex- 
ander\ 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  though  the  i>eino- 
macedonismg  policy   was   now   decidedly  m  the  Lykurgvi, 
ascendent — accepted,  even  by  dissentients,  as  the  S*2J^  "^ . 
only  course  admissible  under  the  circumstances,  J^a^f' 
and  confirmed  the  more  by  each  successive  vie-*  "7®  "*^®'"- 
tory  of  Alexander — yet  statesmen,  like  Lykurgus  p«!>mc  men 
and  Demosthenes,  of  notorious  anti-Macedonian  ancc^pu 
sentiment,  still  held  a  conspicuous  and  influential  ^^ty  of 
position,  though  of  course  restricted  to  matters  ^y^'^'s^ 
of  internal  administration.     Thus  Lykurgus  con* 
tinned  to  be  the  real  acting  minister  of  finance, 
for  three  successive  Panathenaic  intervals  of  four 
years  each,  or  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  twelve 
years.     He  superintended   not  merely  the  entire 
collection,  but  also  the  entire  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue  ;  rendering  strict  periodical  account, 
yet  with  a  financial  authority  greater  than  had  be- 
longed to  any  statesman  since  Perikles.     He  im- 
proved the  gymnasia  and  stadia  of  the  city — multi- 
plied the  donatives   and  sacred  furniture  in  the 
temples,-— enlarged,  or  constructed  anew,  docks  and 
arsenals, — ^provided  a  considerable  stock  of  arms 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  30. 
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and  equipments,  military  as  well  as  naval — and 
maintained  four  hundred  triremes  in  a  seaworthy 
condition^  for  the  protection  of  Athenian  com- 
merce. In  these  extensive  functions  he  was  never 
superseded,  though  Alexander  at  one  time  sent  to 
require  the  surrender  of  his  person,  which  was 
refused  by  the  Athenian  peopled  The  main  cause 
of  his  firm  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  was,  his 
known  and  indisputable  pecuniary  probity,  wherein 
he  was  the  parallel  of  Phokion. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  hold  any  such  com- 
manding public  appointments  as  Lykurgus ;  but  he 
enjoyed  great  esteem  and  sympathy  from  the  people 
generally,  for  his  marked  line  of  public  counsel  du« 
ring  the  past.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
one  very  significant  fact.  The  indictment,  against 
Ktesiphon's  motion  for  crowning  Demosthenes,  was 
instituted  by  iEschines,  and  official  entry  made  of 
it  before  the  death  of  Philip — which  event  occurred 

^  See  the  remarkable  decree  in  honour  of  Lykurgus^  passed  by  the 
Athenian  people  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  after  his  death,  in  the 
archonship  of  Anaxikrates,  B.C.  307  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  852), 
The  reciting  portion  of  this  decree,  constituting  four-fifths  of  the  whole, 
goes  OTcr  the  public  conduct  of  Lykurgus,  and  b  very  valuable. 

It  seems  that  the  twelve  years  of  financial  administration  exercised 
by  Lykurgus,  are  to  be  taken  probably,  either  from  342-330  b.c. — or 
four  years  later,  from  338-^26  B.C.  Boeckh  leaves  the  point  undeter- 
mined between  the  two.  Droysen  and  Meier  prefer  the  earlier  period 
— O.  MUUer  the  later.  (Boeckh,  Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  Seewe- 
sen,  also  the  second  edition  of  his  Staats-haushaltung  der  Athener,  vol.iL 
p.  114-118.) 

The  total  of  public  money,  recorded  by  the  Inscription  as  having 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Lykurgus  in  the  twelve  years,  was  18,900 
talents  =:  j^4,340,000,  or  thereabouts.  He  is  said  to  have  held,  be- 
sides, in  deposit,  a  great  deal  of  money  entrusted  to  him  by  private 
individuals.  His  official  duties  as  treasurer  were  discharged,  for  the  first 
four  years,  in  his  own  name ;  during  the  last  eight  years,  in  the  name^ 
of  two  different  friends, 
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in  August  336  b.c.  Yet  iCschines  did  not  venture 
to  bring  it  on  for  trial  until  August  330  b.c,  after 
Antipater  had  subdued  the  iU-fated  rising  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  king  Agis;  and  even  at  that  ad- 
vantageous momenti  when  the  macedonisers  seemed 
in  full  triumph,  he  signally  failed.  We  thus  per- 
ceive, that  though  Phokion  and  Demades  were  now 
the  leaders  of  Athenian  affairs,  as  representing  a 
policy  which  every  one  felt  to  be  unavoidable — ^yet 
the  preponderant  sentiment  of  the  people  went  with 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus.  In  fact,  we  shall  see 
that  after  the  Lamian  war,  Antipater  thought  it  re- 
quisite to  subdue  or  punish  this  sentiment  by  dis- 
franchising or  deporting  two-thirds  of  the  citizens  \ 
It  seems  however  that  the  anti-Macedonian  states- 
men were  very  cautious  of  giving  offence  to  Alex- 
ander, between  334  and  330  b.c.  Ktesiphon  ac- 
cepted a  mission  of  condolence  to  Kleopatra,  sister 
of  Alexander,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus  ;  and  Demosthenes  stands  accused 
of  having  sent  humble  and  crouching  letters  to  Alex- 
ander (the  Great)  in  Phenicia,  during  the  spring  of 
331  B.C.  This  assertion  of  ^schines,  though  not 
to  be  trusted  as  correct,  indicates  the  general  pru- 
dence of  Demosthenes  as  to  his  known  and  for* 
midable  enemy^. 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28. 

s  .£schine8  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  635)  mentions  this  mission  of  Ktesi- 
phon to  Kleopatra.  He  also  (in  the  same  oration,  p.  550)  charges  De- 
mosthenes with  having  sent  letters  to  Alexander,  sohciting  pardon  and 
fi&vonr.  He  states  that  a  young  man  named  Ariston,  a  friend  of  De* 
moithenes,  was  much  about  the  person  of  Alexander,  and  that  through 
him  the  letters  were  sent.  He  cites  as  his  authority  the  seamen  of  the 
public  Athenian  vessel  called  Paralus,  and  the  Athenian  envoys  who 
went  to  Alexander  in  Phenicia  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  331  B.C. 
(compare  Arrian,  uL  6, 3).    Hyperides  also  aeema  to  here  adyanoed 
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Anti-Mace-       It  was  not  from  Athens,  but  from  Sparta,  that 

moyement    anti«MacedoDiaQ  movemeDts  now  took  ri8e, 

from  sj)arta      j^^  ^j^^  decisivc  battle  unsuccessfully  fought  by 

A? plS!!n  Athens  and  Thebes  at  Chseroneia  against  Philip, 
admirals  in   the  Soartaus  had  not  been  concerned.      Their  kina: 

the  ^gean.  *  ^ 

His  at-  Archidamus, — who  had  been  active  conjointly  with 
ii^KxeUi^  Athens  in  the  Sacred  War,  trying  to  uphold  the  PhOf 
i^nneluL  kiaus  agaiust  Philip  and  the  Thebans, — had  after- 
wards withdrawn  himself  from  Central  Greece  to 
assist  the  Tarentines  in  Italy,  and  had  been  slain  in  a 
battle  against  the  Messapians^  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Agis,a  brave  and  enterprising  man,  under 
whom  the  Spartans,  though  abstaining  from  hosti- 
lities against  Philip,  resolutely  declined  to  take  part 
in  the  synod  at  Corinth,  whereby  the  Macedonian 
prince  was  nominated  Leader  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
even  persisted  in  the  same  denial  on  Alexander's 
nomination  also.  When  Alexander  sent  to  Athens 
three  hundred  panoplies  after  his  victory  at  the  Gra-^ 
nikus,  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  AthSnS,  he 
expressly  proclaimed  in  the  inscription,  that  they 
were  dedicated  **  by  Alexander  and  the  Greeks, 
excepting  the  Lacedaemonians^.''     Agis  took  the  lead 

the  like  allegation  against  Demosthenes — see  Harpokration,  v.  'Ap^- 
arlav. 

The  oration  of  Hyperides  in  defence  of  Euxenippns  (recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Churchill  Babington),  delivered  at  some  period  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  gives  general  evidence  of  the  wide-spread  feeUng 
of  jealous  aversion  to  the  existing  Macedonian  ascendency.  Euxenippus 
bad  been  accused  of  devotion  to  Macedonia ;  Hyperides  strenuously 
denies  it,  saying  that  Euxenippus  had  never  been  in  Macedonia,  nor 
ever  conversed  with  any  Macedonian  who  came  to  Athens.  Even  boyv 
at  school  (sajTS  Hyperides)  know  the  names  of  the  corrupt  onUjn,  or 
flatterers,  who  serve  Macedonia — Euxenippus  is  not  among  them 
(p.  11, 12). 

^  Plutarch,  Camill.  19;  Diodor.  xvi.  88;  Plutarch,  Agis,  3. 

'  Ainao»  i.  16,  U :  oompaxe  Paosan,  vii.  10,  ]« 
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in  trying  to  procure  Persian  aid  for  anti-Macedo- 
nian operations  in  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of 
summer  333  b.c,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Issus, 
he  visited  the  Persian  admirals  at  Chios,  to  solicit 
men  and  money  for  intended  action  in  Pelopon- 
nesus \  At  that  moment,  they  were  not  zealous 
in  the  direction  of  Greece,  anticipating  (as  most 
Asiatics  then  did)  the  complete  destruction  of  Alex* 
ander  in  Kilikia.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  dis- 
aster of  Issus  became  known,  they  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Agis  thirty  talents  and  ten  triremes  ^ 
which  he  employed,  under  his  brother  Agesilaus, 
in  making  himself  master  of  Krete — feeling  that  no 
movement  in  Greece  could  be  expected  at  such  a 
discouraging  crisis.  Agis  himself  soon  afterwards 
went  to  that  island,  having  strengthened  himself  by 
a  division  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  fought 
under  Darius  at  Issus.  In  Krete,  he  appears  to 
have  had  considerable  temporary  success  ;  and  even 
in  Peloponnesus,  he  organized  some  demonstra- 
tions which  Alexander  sent  Amphoterus  with  a 
large  naval  force  to  repress,  in  the  spring  of  331 
B.C.*.  At  that  time,  Phenicia,  Egypt,  and  all  the 
naval  mastery  of  the  iEgean,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  so  that  the  Persians  had 
no  direct  means  of  acting  upon  Greece.  Probably 
Amphoterus  recovered  Krete,  but  he  had  no  land- 
force  to  attack  Agis  in  Peloponnesus. 

^  Airian,  ii.  13,  4. 

s  Anian,  iii.  6,  4 ;  Diodor.  xrii.  48 ;  Curtias,  iv.  1,  39.  It  i»  to  this 
war  in  Krete,  between  Agia  and  the  Macedonian  party  and  troopa,  that 
Aristotle  probably  allndes  (in  the  few  words  contained,  Politica,  ii.  T,  8), 
as  having  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Kretan  institntiont— see  Schnei- 
der's note  on  the  passage*  At.  least  wc  do  not  know  of  any  other 
event,  suitable  to  the  words. 
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B.C.  SZ6,         In  October  331  b.c,  Darius  was  beaten  at  Arbela 

■pnng« 

Agu  icTiei    ^^^  became  a  fugitive  iu  Media,  leaving  Babylon, 
PeioTi***   Susa,  and  Persepolis,  with  the  bulk  of  his  immense 
netu8,and    trcasurcs,  as  a  prey  to  the  conqueror  during  the 
dedantioa    comiug  wintcr.     After  such  prodigious  accessions 
SSti^ter.    to  Alexander's  force,  it  would  seem  that  any  anti- 
Macedonian  movement,  during  the  spring  of  330 
B.C.,  must  have  been  obviously  hopeless  and  even 
ins^ine.    Yet  it  was  just  then  that  King  Agis  found 
means  to  enlarge  his  scale  of  operations  in  Pelo* 
ponnesus,  and  prevailed  on  a  considerable  body  of 
new  allies  to  join  him.     As  to  himself  personally, 
he  and  the  Lacedsemonians  had  been  previously  in 
a  state  of  proclaimed  war  with  Macedonia^  and 
therefore  incurred  little  additional  risk  ;  moreover, 

'  Alexanderi  as  soon  aa  be  got  possession  of  the  Persian  treasures  at 
Susa  (about  December  331  b.c.)>  sent  a  large  remittance  of  3000  talents 
to  Antipater,  as  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians (Arrian,  iiL  16, 17).  The  manifestations  of  Agis  in  Pelopon* 
nesus  bad  begun  in  the  spring  of  331  b.c.  ( Arrian,  iii.  6, 4) ;  but  bis 
aggressive  movements  in  Peloponnesus  did  not  assume  formidable 
proportions  imtil  the  spring  of  330  b.c.  At  the  date  of  the  speech  of 
^scbines  against  Ktesiphon  (August  330  B.C.),  the  decisive  battle  by 
which  Antipater  crushed  the  forces  of  Agis  had  only  recently  occurred ; 
for  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  were  only  about  to  be  sent  to  Alexander 
to  learn  their  fate  (Mach,  adv.  Kt.  p.  524).  Curtius  (vii.  1, 21)  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  in  saying  that  the  contest  was  terminated  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela.  Moreover,  there  were  liacedaemonian  envoys,  present 
with  Darius  until  a  few  days  before  his  death  (July  330  b.c),  who  after* 
wards  fell  into  the  bands  of  Ale:(ander  (Arrian,  iii.  24,  7) ;  these  men 
could  hardly  have  known  of  the  prostration  of  their  country  at  home, 
I  suppose  the  victory  of  Antipater  to  have  taken  place  fU)out  June 
330  B.C.— and  the  Peloponnesian  armament  of  Agis  to  have  been  got 
together  about  three  months  before  (March  330  b.c). 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  App.  c.  4.  p.  234)  discusses  the  chronology  of 
ibis  event,  but  in  a  manner  which  1  cannot  think  satisfSftctoiy.  He 
seems  inclined  to  put  it  some  months  earlier.  I  see  no  necessity  for 
construing  the  dictum  ascribed  to  Alexander  (Plutarch,  Agesilans,  15) 
as  proving  close  coincidence  of  time  between  the  batUe  of  Arbela  and 
the  inal  defeat  of  Agis< 
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it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Asiatic  disasters  to 
cast  back  upon  Greece  small  bands  of  soldiers  who 
had  hitherto  found  service  in  the  Persian  armies. 
These  men  willingly  came  to  Cape  Taenarus  to  en- 
list  under  a  warlike  king  of  Sparta ;  so  that  Agis  * 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  appeared 
considerable  to  Peloponnesians,  familiar  only  with 
the  narrow  scale  of  Grecian  war-muster,  though 
insignificant  as  against  Alexander  or  his  viceroy  in 
Macedonia  ^  An  unexpected  ray  of  hope  broke 
out  from  the  revolt  of  Memnon,  the  Macedonian 
governor  of  Thrace.  Antipater  was  thus  compelled 
to  withdraw  some  of  his  forces  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  Greece ;  while  Alexander,  victorious 
as  he  was,  being  in  Persis  or  Media,  east  of  Mount  • 
Zagros,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  to  have 
reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  habitable  world ^. 
Of  this  partial  encouragement  Agis  took  advantage, 
to  march  out  of  Lakonia  with  all  the  troops,  mer- 
cenary and  native,  that  he  could  muster.  He  called 
on  the  Peloponnesians  for  a  last  effort  against  Ma- 
cedonian dominion,  while  Darius  still  retained  all 
the  eastern  half  of  his  empire,  and  while  support 
from  him  in  men  and  money  might  yet  be  antici- 
pated^ 

Respecting  this  war,  we  know  very  few  details,  ^.o.  s3q 
At  first,  a  flush  of  success  appeared  to  attend  Agis. 
The  Eleians,  the  Achseans  (except  PelldnS),   the 

*  Alexander  in  Media,  when  infonned  of  the  whole  affiur  after  the 
death  of  Agis,  tpoke  of  it  with  contempt  as  a  battle  of  frogs  and  mice, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  dictum  of  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  15* 

s  .Machines  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  553.  6Jf  ^AXt^avdpos  t^  r^v  Spier ov 
mA  r^  choovftanft  6\(yov  ^w  inuny^  yut$€urniKnf  ^. 

'  Diodor,  zvii.  62;  Deinarchus  oont  Demosth.  a.  35* 
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A»u,at  Arcadians  (except  Megalopolis)  and  some  other 
tiaiiy  8UC  Peloponnesians,  joined  his  standard ;  so  that  he 
completely  was  enabled  to  collect  an  army  stated  at  20,000 
Antipater?  ^ot  and  2000  horse.  Defeating  the  first  Macedo- 
and  slain,  jjjj^jj  forccs  Sent  against  him,  he  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Megalopolis  ;  which  city,  now  as  previously, 
was  the  stronghold  of  Macedonian  influence  in  the 
peninsula,  and  was  probably  occupied  by  a  Mace- 
donian garrison.  An  impulse  manifested  itself  at 
Athens  in  favour  of  active  sympathy,  and  equipment 
of  a  fleet  to  aid  this  anti-Macedonian  efibrt.  It  was 
resisted  by  Phokion  and  Demades,  doubtless  upon 
all  views  of  prudence,  but  especially  upon  one 
financial  ground,  taken  by  the  latter,  that  the  people 
would  be  compelled  to  forego  the  Theoric  distribu- 
tion'. Even  Demosthenes  himself,  under  circum- 
stances so  obviously  discouraging,  could  not  recom- 
mend the  formidable  step  of  declaring  against 
Alexander— ^though  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in 
the  expression  of  general  anti-Macedonian  sym- 
pathies, and  to  have  complained  of  the  helplessness 
into  which  Athens  had  been  brought  by  past  bad 
policy^.  Antipater,  closing  the  war  in  Thrace  on 
the  best  terms  that  he  could,  hastened  into  Greece 

1  PlaUrch,  ReipubL  Gerend.  Pneoept  p.  618. 

'  This  is  what  w6  make  out>  as  to  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  from 
^chines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  553. 

;  It  is^bbwerer  difficult  to  believe,  what  iBsdunes  insinuates^  thai 
Demosthenes  boasted  of  having  himself  got  up  the  Lacedsmonian 
movement — and  yet  that  be  made  no  proposition  or  suggestion  for 
countenancing  it.  Demosthenes  can  hardly  have  lent  any  positive  aid 
to  the  proceeding,  though  of  course  his  anti-Macedonian  feelings  would, 
be  counted  upon,  in  case  things  took  a  favourable  torn. 

Deinarchus  (ut  suprd)  also  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  remained 
inactive  at  this  critical  moment. 
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with  his  full  forces,  and  reached  Peloponnesus  in 
time  to  relieve  MegalopoUs,  which  had  begun  to  be 
in  danger.  One  decisive  battle,  which  took  place 
m  Arcadia,  sufficed  to  terminate  the  war.  Agis 
and  his  army,  the  Lacedaemonians  especially,  fought 
with  gallantry  and  desperation,  but  were  completely 
defeated.  Five  thousand  of  their  men  were  slain, 
including  Agis  himself ;  who,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  disdained  to  leave  the  field,  and  fell  re* 
sisting  to  the  last.  The  victors,  according  to  one 
account,  lost  3500  men ;  according  to  another,  1000 
slain,  together  with  a  great  many  wounded.  This 
was  a  greater  loss  than  Alexander  had  sustained 
either  at  Issus  or  at  Arbela;  a  plain  proof,  that 
Agis  and  his  couipanions,  however  unfortunate  in 
the  result,  had  manifested  courage  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  Sparta. 

The  allied  forces  were  now  so  completely  crushed,  Complete 
that  all  submitted  to  Antipater.     After  consulting  JJ aST*^**" 
the  philo-Macedonian  synod  at  Corinth,  he  con-  Antij^tS 
demned  the  Achaeans  and  Eleians  to  pay  120  talents  —spartan 

*     ^  envoys 

to  Megalopolis,  and  exacted  from  the  Tegeans  the  wnt  up  to 
punishment  of  those  among  their  leading  men  who  in  Asia. 
bad  advised  the  war\  But  he  would  not  take  upon 
him  to  determine  the  treatment  of  the  LAcedaemo- 
nians  without  special  reference  to  Alexander.  Re- 
quiring from  them  fifty  hostages,  he  sent  up  to  Alex- 
ander in  Asia  some  Lacedaemonian  envoys  or  pri-. 
soners,  to  throw  themselves  on  his  mercy  ^  We  are- 

t^  Ckuthu,  tL  1,  15-20;  IXodor.  zrii.  63-73.  After  Jlie  defeat,  *■ 
Buspenaiye  decree  was  paaaed  by  the  Spartans^  releasiag  from  ArtfUa- 
those  who  had* escaped  from  the  battle — as  had  been  done  after^ 
Lenktra  (Biodor.  xix.  70).  *       •   '^ 

>  JSschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  524. 
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told  that  they  did  not  reach  the  king  until  a  long 
time  afterwards,  at  Baktra' ;  what  he  decided  about 
Sparta  generally,  we  do  not  know. 
Untoward  The  rising  of  the  Thebans,  not  many  months 
thedefen.  after  Alexander's  accession,  had  been  the  first 
of'oreew—  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  emancipate  themselves 
Mmbina.  f^ovci  Macedonian  dominion ;  this  enterprise  of  Agis 
tion.  ^g^g  thg  second.     Both  unfortunately  had  been  par- 

tial, without  the  possibility  of  any  extensive  or 
organized  combination  beforehand ;  both  ended 
miserably,  riveting  the  chains  of  Greece  more 
powerfully  than  ever.  Thus  was  the  self-defensive 
force  of  Greece  extinguished  piecemeal.  The 
scheme  of  Agis  was  in  fact  desperate  from  the  very 
outset,  as  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Alexander ; 
and  would  perhaps  never  have  been  undertaken, 
had  not  Agis  himself  been  already  compromised  m 
hostility  against  Macedonia,  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  force  at  Issus.  This  unfortunate 
prince,  without  any  superior  ability  (so  far  as  we 
know),  manifested  a  devoted  courage  and  patriotism 
worthy  of  his  predecessor  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae ; 
whose  renown  stands  higher,  only  because  the  cause 
in  which  he  fell  ultimately  triumphed.  The  Athe- 
nians and  uEtolianSi  neither  of  whom  took  part 
with  Agis,  were  now  left,  without  Thebes  and 
Sparta,  as  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Greece ; 
which  will  appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  the 
last  struggle  for  Grecian  independence — the  La- 
mian  war ;  better  combined  and  more  promising, 
yet  not  less  disastrous  in  its  result. 
».c.  830.         Though  the  strongest  considerations  of  prudence 

*  Curtiuf,  vii.  4, 32. 
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kept  Athens  quiet  during  this   anti-Macedonian  Position  of 
movement  in  Peloponnesus,  a  powerful  sympathy  Athens 
must  have  been  raised  among  her  citizens  while  struggle  or 
the  struggle  was  going  on.     Had  Agis  gained  the  acdon?" 
victory  over  Antipater,  the  Athenians  might  pro-  donuiS^' 
bably  have  declared  in  his  favour;  and  although  ^^|^' 
no  independent  position  could  have  been  perma« 
nently  maintained    against  so  overwhelming  an 
enemy  as  Alexander,  yet  considering  that  he  was 
thoroughly  occupied  and  far  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
Greece  might  have  held  out  against  Antipater  for 
ka  interval  not  inconsiderable.    In  the  face  of  such 
eventualities,  the  fears  of  the  macedonising  states- 
men now  in  power  at  Athens,  the  hopes  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  reciprocal  antipathies  of  both, 
must  have  become  unusually  manifest ;  so  that  the 
reaction  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  power 
became  more  irresistible  than  ever,  was  considered 
by  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  to  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  ruining  and  dishonouring  him. 

To  the  political  peculiarity  of  this  juncture  we  Judicial 
owe  the  judicial  contest  between  the  two  great  betw^n 
Athenian   orators ;   the  memorable  accusation  of  ^d^D^" 
jEschines  against  Ktesiphon,  for  having  proposed  ^l^^^f^ 
a  crown  to  Demosthenes — and  the  still  more  me-  nary  dr- 
morable  defence  of  Demosthenes,  on  behalf  of  his  as  to  the 
friend  as  well  as  of  himself.     It  was  in  the  autumn  l^^l^-^ 
or  winter  of  337-336  b.c,  that  Ktesiphon  had  ?he";arc?, 
proposed  this  vote  of  public  honour  in  favour  of  ^*,"{^^^g^ 
Demosthenes,  and  had  obtained  the  (probouleumaor) 
preliminary  acquiescence  of  the  senate ;  it  was  in 
the  same  Attic  year,  and  not  long  afterwards,  that 
^schines    attacked    the    proposition   under    the 

VOL.  XII.  2  c 
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Graphs  Paranomdny  as  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
mischievous,  and  founded  on  false  allegations \ 
More  than  six  years  had  thus  elapsed  since  the 
formal  entry  of  the  accusation  ;  yet  iEschines  had 
not  chosen  to  bring  it  to  actual  trial ;  which  indeed 
could  not  be  done  without  some  risk  to  himself, 
before  the  numerous  and  popular  judicature  of 
Athens.  Twice  or  thrice  before  his  acccusation  was 
entered,  other  persons  had  moved  to  confer  the 
same  honour  upon  Demosthenes^,  and  had  been 

1  Among  the  various  documents,  real  or  pretended,  inserted  in  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  De  Coron&,  there  appears  one  (p.  266)  pur- 
porting to  be  the  very  decree  moved  by  Ktesiphon;  and  another 
(p.  243)  purporting  to  be  the  accusation  preferred  by  JSschines.  I  have 
ahready  stated  that  I  agree  with  Droysen  in  mistrusting  all  the  docu- 
ments annexed  to  this  oration ;  all  of  them  bear  the  name  of  wrong 
archons,  most  of  them  names  of  unknown  archons ;  some  of  them  de 
not  fit  the  place  in  which  they  appear.  See  my  preceding  Vol.  XI. 
Ch.  Ixxxiz.  p.  685 ;  Ch.  xc.  p.  630-(573. 

We  know  from  the  statement  of  ^schines  himself  that  tiie  motion  ot 
Ktesiphon  was  made  after  the  appointment  of  Demosthenes  to  be  one 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city ;  and  that  this  appoint- 
ment took  place  in  the  last  month  of  the  archon  Chserondai  (June 
337  B.C. — see  iBschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  421  -426).  We  also  know  that 
the  accusation  of  JSschines  against  Ktesiphon  was  preferred  before  the 
assassination  of  Philip,  which  took  place  in  August  336  B.C.  (u£schin. 
ib.  p.  612,  613).  It  tiius  appears  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  (willi 
the  probouleuma  which  preceded  it)  must  have  occurred  some  time 
during  the  autumn  or  winter  of  337-336  B.c.^that  the  accusation  of 
iEschines  must  have  been  handed  in  shortly  after  it — and  that  this  a^ 
cusation  cannot  have  been  handed  in  at  the  date  borne  by  the  pseudo- 
document,  p.  243— the  month  ElapheboUon  of  the  archon  Cheerondasy 
which  would  be  anterior  to  the  appointment  of  Demosthenes.  More* 
over,  whoever  compares  the  so-called  motion  of  Ktesiphon,  as  it  vtandi 
inserted  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  266,  with  the  words  in  which  .^schines 
himself  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  631.  63€P  rrjv  dpxfip  roO  ^i^iiriULTos  (voirj<r», 
see  also  p.  439)  describes  the  exordium  of  ^at  motion,  will  see  tilat  it 
cannot  be  genuine. 

'  Demosthenes  De  CoronH,  p.  253,  302,  303,  310.  He  says  (p.  267- 
313)  that  he  had  been  crowned  often  {ndKkdKis)  by  tiie  Athenians  and 
other  Greek  cities.    The  crown  which  he  received  qol  the  motkA  9i 
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indicted  under  the  Graphfi  Paranomdn ;  but  with 
such  signal  ill  success,  that  their  accusers  did  not 
obtain  so  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  suffrages  of  the 
Dikasts,  and  therefore  incurred  (under  the  standing 
regulation  of  Attic  law)  a  penalty  of  1 000  drachmae. 
The  like  danger  awaited  iEschines ;  and  although,^ 
in  reference  to  the  illegality  of  Ktesiphon's  motion 
(which  was  the  direct  and  ostensible  purpose  aimed 
at  under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn),  his  indictment 
was  grounded  on  special  circumstances  such  as  the 
previous  accusers  may  not  have  been  able  to  show^ 
still  it  was  not  his  real  object  to  confine  himself 
within  this*  narrow  and  technical  argument.  He 
intended  to  en/arge  the  range  of  accusation,  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  character  and  policy  of  De- 
mosthenes; who  would  thus,  if  the  verdict  went 
against  him,  stand  publicly  dishonoured  both  as 
citizen  and  as  politician.  Unless  this  latter  pur- 
pose were  accomplished,  indeed,  iEschines  gained 
nothing  by  bringing  the  indictment  into  court ;  for 
the  mere  entry  of  the  indictment  would  have  already 
produced  the  effect  of  preventing  the  probouleuma 
from  passing  into  a  decree,  and  the  crown  from 
being  actually  conferred.  Doubtless  Ktesiphon  and 
Demosthenes  might  have  forced  ^schines  to  the 
alternative  of  either  dropping  his  indictment  or 
bringing  it  into  the  Dikastery.  But  this  was  a 
forward  challenge,  which,  in  reference  to  a  purely 
honorary  vote,  they  had  not  felt  bold  enough  to 
send ;  especially  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  in 

Aristonikufl  (ifter  the  saocesses  against  Philip  at  Byzantiiiiii  and  the 

Chenoneaus,  &c.  in  340  b.c.)  wai  the  second  crawn  (p.  263) — Plutarch^ 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  848. 

2c2 
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335  B.C.,  when  the  victorious  Alexander  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  with  several  other 
citizens. 
Accusatory        lu  this  State  of  abcyancc  and  compromise — ^De- 
/Sdlfn*^  mosthenes  enjoying  the  inchoate  honour  of  a  com- 
ll^SjTst  the    pUmentary  vote  from  the  senate,  iEschines  inter* 
or^tciii**'*    cepting  it  from  being  matured  into  a  vote  of  the 
phon,  really  peoplc— -both   the   votc   and   the  indictment  had 
political       remained  for  rather  more  than  six  years.     But  the 
mosthenes.    accuscr  now  felt  cncouragcd  to  push  his  indictment 
to  trial  under  the  reactionary  party  feeling,  fol- 
lowing on  abortive  anti-Macedonian  hopes,  which 
succeeded  to  the  complete  victory   of  Antipater 
over  Agis,  and  which  brought  about  the  accusation 
of  anti-Macedonian  citizens  in  Naxos,  Thasos,  and 
other  Grecian  cities  also*.     Amidst  the  fears  pre- 
valent that  the  victor  would  carrv  his  resentment 
still  farther,  iEschines  could  now  urge  that  Athens 
was  disgraced  by  having  adopted  or  even  approved 
the  policy  of  Demosthenes^,  and  that  an  emphatic 
condemnation  of  him  was  the  only  way  of  clearing 
her  from  the  charge  of  privity  with  those  who  had 
raised   the   standard   against  Macedonian   supre- 
macy.    In  an  able  and  bitter  harangue,  ^schines 

^  Demosthenes  De  Coron&,  p.  294. 

^  JBschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  645.  dia/SejSXiTrat  d*  ^/u^y  i}  nSKis  ^Kv^^tf 
Arjfio<r$€Vovs  7ro\iT€viJLdT<ay  7r€p\  roifs  vvp  Kaipovs'  dc^fcrc  d*  coy  fup 
rovTop  OT€<j>aySa'rjT€,  6fioypoifiov€5  eZvat  vols  irapaPaipovtri  r^v 
Koip^p  €lpfivr}p'  ibv  be  rovvdvriop  rovrov  irpd(r}T€,  cnroXvcrcrc  T^pbrjftov 
T&p  ahi&p, — Compare  with  this^  the  last  sentence  of  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  in  reply,  where  he  puts  up  a  prayer  to  the  Gods — ^fup 
dc  Tois  \oiiroif  'Hjp  raxlorrip  airaKkar/ffP  t&p  iTrffprrffitpay  <fi6fi«iP 
d6T€  Koi  at^piap  ao-c^oX^. 

The  mention  by  ifischines  (immediately  before)  of  the  Pythian  games, 
as  about  to  be  celebrated  in  a  few  days,  marks  the  date  of  this  judicial 
trial— August  330  B.C. 
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first  shows  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  was 
illegal,  in  consequence  of  the  public  official  appoint- 
ments held  by  Demosthenes  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  proposed — next  he  enters  at  large  into  the 
whole  life  and  character  of  Demosthenes ,  to  prove 
him  unworthy  of  such  an  honour,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  formal  grounds  of  objection.  He  distri- 
butes the  entire  life  of  Demosthenes  into  four  pe« 
riods,  the  first  ending  at  the  peace  of  346  fi.c. 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians — the  second, 
ending  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  next  ensuing 
war  in  341-340  b.c. — the  third,  ending  with  the 
disaster  at  Chaeroneia — the  fourth,  comprising  all 
the  time  following^  Throughout  all  the  four 
periods,  he  denounces  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes 
as  having  been  corrupt,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and 
ruinous  to  the  city.  What  is  more  surprising  still 
— he  expressly  charges  him  with  gross  subservience 
both  to  Philip  and  to  Alexander,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  taking  credit  for  a  patriotic  and  in- 
trepid opposition  to  them*. 

That  Athens  had  undergone  sad  defeat  and  hu- 
miliation, having  been  driven  from  her  independent 
and  even  presidential  position  into  the  degraded 
character  of  a  subject  Macedonian  city,  since  the 
time  when  Demosthenes  first  began  political  life — 
was  a  fact  but  too  indisputable.  iEschines  even 
makes  this  a  part  of  his  case ;  arraigning  the  trai- 
torous mismanagement  of  Demosthenes  as  the  cause 
of  so  melancholy  a  revolution,  and  denouncing  him 
as  candidate  for  public  compliment  on  no  better  plea 

^  iBschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  443. 

*  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  449,  456,  467,  561. 
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than  a  series  of  public  calamnities^     Having  tbu9 
animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  iSschines  proceeds  to 
the  more  recent  past,  and  contends  that  Demo- 
sthenes cannot  be  sincere  in  his  pretended  enmity 
to  Alexander,  because  he  has  let  slip  three  successive 
occasions,   all   highly   favourable,  for  instigating 
Athens  to  hostility  against  the  Macedonians. .  Of 
these  three  occasions,  the  first  was,  when  Alexander 
first  crossed  into  Asia;   the  second,  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Issus ;  the  third,  during  the 
flush  of  success  obtained  by  Agis  in  Peloponnesus^. 
On  neither  of  these  occasions  did  Demosthenes  call 
for  any  public  action  against  Macedonia ;  a  proof 
(according  to  iEschines)  that  his  anti-Macedonian 
professions  were  insincere. 
Apprecift.        I  havc  morc  than  once  remarked,  that  consider-^ 
^Khincs,    ing  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  two  orators,  it 
SSndent      ^^  rarely  safe  to  trust  the  unsupported  allegation  of 
eTidcnce,     either  against  the  other.     But  in  regard  to  the 
accnicrof    last-meutioued    charges   advanced    by   ifischines, 
itheoes.       there  is  enough  of  known  fact,  and  we  have  indepen- 
dent evidence,  such  as  is  not  often  before  us,  to 
appreciate  him  as  an  accuser  of  Demosthenes.    The 
victorious  career  of  Alexander,  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  proves  amply  that  not  one  of  the 
three  periods,  here  indicated  by  i£schines,  pre- 
sented even  decent  encouragement  for  a  reasonable 
Athenian  patriot  to  involve  his  country  in  warfare 
against  so  formidable  an  enemy.    Nothing  can  b^ 
more  frivolous  than  these  charges  against  Demp- 

>  ifischines  adv.  Ktenph.  pp.  526,  538,  541. 

>  JBschines  adv.  Ktesipb.  p.  551-553. 
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atfaenes,  of  having  omitted  promising  seasons  for 
anti*Macedonian  operations.  Partly  for  this  reason, 
probably,  Demosthenes  does  not  notice  them  in  his 
reply ;  still  more,  perhaps,  on  another  ground,  that 
it  was  not  safe  tp  speak  out  what  he  thought  and 
felt  about  Alexander.  His  reply  dwells  altogether 
upon  the  period  before  the  death  of  Philip.  Of  the 
boundless  empire  subsequently  acquired,  by  the  son 
of  Philip,  he  speaks  only  tp  mourn  it  as  a  wretched 
visitation  of  fortune,  which  has  desolated  alike  the 
Hellenic  and  the  barbaric  world— in  which  Athens 
has  been  engulphed  along  with  others — and  from 
which  even  those  faithless  and  trimming  Greeks, 
who  helped  to  aggrandise  Philip,  have  not  escaped 
better  than  Athens,  nor  indeed  so  well*. 

I  shall  not  here  touch  upon  the  Demosthenic  Reply  of 
speech  De  Coronsl  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  nor  sthw!^ 
add  anything  to  those  encomiums  which  have  been  c^ronl^** 
pronounced  upon  it  with  one  voice,  both  in  ancieqt 
and  in  modern  times,  as  the  unapproachable  master- 
piece of  Grecian  oratory.  To  this  work  it  belopgs 
^s  a  portion  of  Grecian  history ;  a  retrospect  of  the 
efforts  made  by  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  Athens  and  the  autonomy  of  the 
Grecian  world,  against  a  dangerous  aggressor  from 
without.  How  these  efforts  were  directed^  and  how 
they  lamentably  failed,  has  been  recounted  in  my  last 
preceding  volume.  Demosthenes  here  passes  them 
in  review^  replying  to  the  criminations  against  his 
public  conduct  during  the  interval  of  ten  years, 
between  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  (or  the  period  imme- 

1  Demosthen.  De  CoronA,  p.  311-316. 
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diately  preceding  it)  and  the  death  of  Philip.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  professing  to  enter  upon 
a  defence  of  his  whole  public  life\  he  nevertheless 
can  afford  to  leave  unnoticed  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  honourable  to  him — the  early 
period  of  his  first  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs — ^when, 
though  a  politician  as  yet  immature  and  of  no 
established  footing,  he  was  the  first  to  descry  in 
the  distance  the  perils  threatened  by  Philip's  aggran- 
disement, and  the  loudest  in  calling  for  timely  and 
energetic  precautions  against  it ;  in  spite  of  apathy 
and  murmurs  from  older  politicians  as  well  as  from 
the  general  public.  Beginning  with  the  peace  of 
346  B.C.,  Demosthenes  vindicates  his  own  share  in 
the  antecedents  of  that  event  against  the  charges  of 
uEschines,  whom  he  denounces  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief ;  a  controversy  which  I  have  already  tried 
to  elucidate,  in  my  last  volume.  Passing  next  to 
the  period  after  that  peace — to  the  four  years  first 
of  hostile  diplomacy,  then  of  hostile  action,  against 
Philip,  which  ended  with  the  disaster  of  Chaeroneia 
— ^Deiposthenes  is  not  satisfied  with  simple  vindica- 
tion. He  reasserts  this  policy  as  matter  of  pride 
and  honour,  in  spite  of  its  results.  He  congratu- 
lates his  countrymen  on  having  manifested  a  Pan- 
hellenic  patriotism  worthy  of  their  forefathers,  and 
takes  to  himself  only  the  credit  of  having  been 
forward  to  proclaim  and  carry  out  this  glorious  sen- 
timent common  to  all.  Fortune  has  been  adverse ; 
yet  the  vigorous  anti-Macedonian  policy  was  no 

'  DemostheD.  De  CoronlL,  p.  227.  M€XXo>v  tov  re  Hlov  filov  wapr^s, 
m  tloiK€,  \6yop  M6vai  rrffitpop  Koi  r&v  KOUfj  irtiroKirWiUymv,  &c 
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mistake  ;  Demosthenes  swears  it  by  the  combatants 
of  Marathon,  Plataea  and  Salamis^  To  have  had  a 
foreign  dominion  obtruded  upon  Greece,  is  an  over- 
whelming calamity ;  but  to  have  had  this  accom- 
plished without  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  would  have  been  calamity  aggravated  by 
dishonour. 

Conceived  in  this  sublime  strain,  the  reply  of  FuDerai 
Demosthenes  to  his  rival  has  an  historical  value,  as  elctb^  ° 
a  funeral  oration  of  extinct  Athenian  and  Grecian  fj^^om. 
freedom.  Six  years  before,  the  orator  had  been 
appointed  by  his  countrymen  to  deliver  the  usual 
public  oration  over  the  warriors  slain  at  Chaeroneia. 
That  speech  is  now  lost,  but  it  probably  touched 
upon  the  same  topics.  Though  the  sphere  of  action , 
of  every  Greek  city  as  well  as  of  every  Greek 
citizen,  was  now  cramped  and  confined  by  irresist- 
ible Macedonian  force ;  there  still  remained  the 
sentiment  of  full  political  freedom  and  dignity 
enjoyed  during  the  past — the  admiration  of  an- 
cestors who  had  once  defended  it  successfully — and 
the  sympathy  with  leaders  who  had  recently  stood 
forward  to  uphold  it,  however  unsuccessfully.  It  is 
among  the  most  memorable  facts  in  Grecian  history, 
that  in  spite  of  the  victory  of  Philip  at  Chaeroneia 
— ^in  spite  of  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander,  and  the  danger  of  Athens  after  it-— in 
spite  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  which  had  since 
thrown  all  Persian  force  into   the  hands  of  the 

1  Demosthen.  De  Coronft,  p.  297.  aXX'  ovk  t(mv,  oHk  tarw  ^<og 
^fidpt€T€,  &ydp€g  'A^MzZbi,  t6v  vnip  r^s  d9r<ivro>v  lk€v6(pias  kclL  (twtti- 
pias  Kipdwow  dpdfi€Poi — o^  fih  roifs  MapaO&vi  irpoKiybw^vaayras  t&p 
vpoy6p»p  Koi  Toifs  ip  nXaraiaiff  irapara^apjpovs  Koi  roifs  eV  SoXo^tyt 
yovfiox^craiTaff  &c.,  the  oath  so  often  cited  and  admired. 
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Macedonian  king^-the  Athenian  people  could  never 
l>e  persuaded  either  to  repudiate  Demosthenes,  or 
to  disclaim  sympathy  with  his  political  policy.  How 
much  art  and  ahiUty^  was  employed,  to  induce  them 
to  do  so,  hy  his  numerous  enemies,  the  speech  of 
^schines  is  enough  to  teach  us.  And  when  we 
consider  how  easily  the  public  sicken  of  schemes 
which  end  in  misfortune — ^how  great  a  mental  relief 
is  usually  obtained  by  throwing  blame  on  unsuccess- 
ful leaders — it  would  have  been  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, if,  in  one  of  the  many  prosecutions  wherein 
the  fame  of  Demosthenes  was  involved,  the  Dikasts 
had  given  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  him-  That 
he  always  came  off  acquitted,  and  even  honourably 
acquitted,  is  a  proof  of  rare  fidelity  and  steadiqess 
of  temper  in  the  Athenians.  It  is  a  proof  that 
those  noble,  patriotic,  and  Pan-hellenic  sentiments, 
which  we  constantly  find  inculcated  in  his  orations, 
throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  sunk  into 
the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  and  that  amidst  the  many 
general  allegations  of  corruption  against  him,  loudly 
proclaimed  by  his  enemies,  there  was  no  one  well- 
ascertained  fact  which  they  could  substantiate  be- 
fore the  Dikastery. 
Verdict  of  The  indictment  nowpreferred  byiEschines  against 
— triil^h  Ktesiphon  only  procured  for  Demosthenes  a  new 
^l^^^  triumph.  When  the  suffrages  of  the  Dikasts  were 
exile  of       counted,  -ffischines  did  not  obtain  so  much  as  one- 

iEscbmes. 

fifth.  He  became  therefore  liable  to  the  customary 
fine  of  1000  drachmae.  It  appears  that  he  quitted 
Athens  immediately,  without  payiqg  the  fine,  and 
retired  into  Asia,  from  whence  he  never  returned. 
He  is  said  to  have  opened  a  rhetorical  school  at 
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Rhodes,  and  to  have  gone  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
during  the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  (at  the  time 
when  that  monarch  was  ordaining  on  the  Grecian 
cities  compulsory  restoration  of  all  their  exiles), 
in  order  to  procure  assistance  for  returning  to 
Athens.  This  project  was  disappointed  by  Alex- 
ander's death  ^ 
We  cannot  suppose  that  iEschines  was  unable  to  canaciof 

*^*  the  exile  of 

pay  the  fine  of  1000  drachmae,  or  to  find  friends  who  Machines 
would  pay  it  for  him.     It  was  not  therefore  legal  the  means 
compulsion,  but  the  extreme  disappointment  and  c^^coro. 
humiliation  of  so  signal  a  defeat,  which  made  him  S^J^,^]^ 
leave  Athens.     We  must  remember  that  this  wa9  a  '■^ 
gratuitous  challenge   sent   by  himself;    that   the 
celebrity  of  the  two  rivals  had  brought  together 
auditors,  not  merely  from  Athens,  but  from  various 
other  Grecian  cities;  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
speech  of  Demosthenes  in  his  own  defence,— de- 
livered with  all  his  perfection  of  voice  and  action, 
and  not  only  electrifying  hearers  by  the  sublimity 
of  its  public  sentiment,  but  also  full  of  admirably 
managed  self-praise,  and  contemptuous  bitterness 
towards  his  rival — must  have  been  inexpressibly 
powerful  and  commanding.     Probably  the  friends 
of  iSscbines  became  themselves  angry  with  him  for 
having  brought  the  indictment  forward.     For  the 
effect  of  his  defeat  must  have  been  that  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  which  he  indicted,  was  brought  forward 
and  passed  in  the  public  assembly  ;  and  that  De- 
mosthenes must  have  received  a  public  coronation^. 

^  See  the  yarious  lives  of  ^schines — ^in  Westenoann,  Scriptores  Bio- 
graphici,  pp.  268,  269. 

^  Demosthen.  De  Ck>roiili,  p.  315.  ciXXa  wA  rrnupoy  wy^  ^Uv  innp 
roO  ore^oj^^Ku  doKifjLd{ofKUy  t6  dc  fjJjUi*  Stiovp  ddiKtw  dvmfioXdy^iuur^ 
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In  no  other  way,  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Athens,  could  Demosthenes  have  obtained  so 
emphatic  a  compliment.  It  is  hardly  surprising, 
therefore,  that  such  a  mortification  was  insupport- 
able to  iEschines*  He  became  disgusted  with  his 
native  city.  We  read  that  afterwards,  in  his  rhe- 
torical school  at  Rhodes,  he  one  day  declaimed,  as 
a  lesson  to  his  pupils,  the  successful  oration  of  his 
rival,  De  Corona.  Of  course  it  excited  a  burst  of 
admiration.  "  What,  if  you  had  heard  the  beast 
himself  speak  it !" — exclaimed  uEschines. 
B.C.324.  From  this  memorable  triumph  of  the  illustrious 

f^llkm*  ^^^^^^  si^d  defendant,  we  have  to  pass  to  another 
against  trial — a  direct  accusation  brought  against  him,  from 
nes,  in  the  which  hc  did  not  escape  so  successfully.  We  are 
Harpaius.  Compelled  here  to  jump  over  five  years  and  a  half 
(August  330  B.C.  to  January  324  b.c.)  during  which 
we  have  no  information  about  Grecian  history  ;  the 
interval  between  Alexander's  march  into  Baktria  and 
his  return  toPersis  and  Susiana.  Displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  satraps  during  his  absence,  Alexander 
put  to  death  or  punished  several,  and  directed  the 
rest  to  disband  without  delay  the  mercenary  soldiers 
whom  they  had  taken  into  pay.  This  peremptory 
order  filled  both  Asia  and  Europe  with  roving  de- 
tachments of  unprovided  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
sought  subsistence  in  the  Grecian  islands  and  on 
the  Lacedaemonian  southern  coast,  at  Cape  Taena- 
rus  in  Laconia. 

(Tol  dc  <n)K0<l>dvT7j  fUv  tlvtu  doKtiv  VTrapx^h  Kivdvv€V€is  dc  ttrt  d(i  (re  rri 
rovTO  irouiv,  cTt*  ijbri  TrfvavtrOai  fifj  yi.€T(iKafi6vTa  rh  wcfiTrrov  lUpos  rStv 
^<f>wv,  &c. 

Yet  iSschines  had  become  opulent^  according  to  Demosthenes, 
p.  329. 
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It  was  about  this  period  (the  beginning  of  324  ^^^^^ 
B.C.)  that  Harpalus  the  satrap  of  Babylonia  and  Athent-i 
Syria,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  Tiou^s'oon. 
punished  by  Alexander  for  his  ostentatious  prodi-  pe"iatioM 
galities,  fled  from  Asia  into  Greece,  with  a  consi-  A^enit 
derable  treasure  and  a  body  of  5000  soldiers  \ 
While  satrap,  he  had  invited  into  Asia,  in  succes- 
sion, two  Athenian  women  as  mistresses,  Pythio- 
nikd  and  Glykera,  to  each  of  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  and  whom  he  entertained  [with  lavish  ex- 
pense and  pomp.  On  the  death  of  the  first,  he 
testified  his  sorrow  by  two  costly  funereal  monu- 
ments to  her  memory ;  one  at  Babylon,  the  other 
in  Attica,  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  With  Gly- 
kera he  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Tarsus  in  Kilikia, 
— to  have  ordered  that  men  should  prostrate  them- 
selves before  her,  and  address  her  as  queen — and 
to  have  erected  her  statue  along  with  his  own*  at 
Rhossus,  a  seaport  on  the  confines  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria*.  To  please  these  mistresses,  or  per- 
haps to  ensure  a  retreat  for  himself  in  case  of  need, 
he  had  sent  to  Athens  profuse  gifts  of  wheat  for 
distribution  among  the  people,  for  which  he  had 
received  votes  of  thanks  with  the  grant  of  Athenian 
citizenship^.  Moreover  he  had  consigned  to  Cha- 
rikles,  son-in-law  of  Phokion,  the  task  of  erecting 

'  Diodor,  xrii.  108.  He  states  the  treasure  brought  out  of  Asia  by 
Harpalus  as  5000  talents. 

'  See  the  ^gments  of  the  letter  or  pamphlet  of  Theopompus  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander,  while  Harpalus  was  still  at  Tarsus,  and  before  his 
flight  to  Athens— Theopomp.  Fragm.  277,  278,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Athe- 
nseum,  ziii.  p.  586-595.  Theopompus  speaks  in  the  present  tense^- 
Koi  6pq,  (EEarpalus)  vtrA  roO  \dov  irpocKvvovfihnjv  (Glykera),  &c.  Klei- 
tarchus  stated  these  facts,  as  well  as  Theopompus  (Athens,  ibid.). 

'  Athenaeus,  xiiL  p.  596 — the  extract  from  the  satirical  drama  called 
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the  monument  in  Attika  to  the  honour  of  Pythio- 
nik6 ;  with  a  large  remittance  of  money  for  the 
purposed  The  profit  or  embezzlement  arising  out 
of  this  expenditure  secured  to  him  the  goodwill 
of  Charikles — a  man  very  different  from  his  father- 
in-law,  the  honest  and  austere  Phokion.  Other 
Athenians  were  probably  conciliated  by  various 
presents,  so  that  when  Harpalus  found  it  conve- 
nient to  quit  Asia,  about  the  beginning  of  324  B.C., 
he  had  already  acquired  some  hold  both  on  the 
public  of  Athens  and  on  some  of  her  leading  men. 
He  sailed  with  his  treasure  and  his  armament 
straight  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica,  from  whence  he 
sent  to  ask  shelter  and  protection  in  that  city^. 
FaUere-  The  first  reports  transmitted  to  Asia  appear  to 

^yed^°'     have  proclaimed  that  the  Athenians  had  welcomed 
^xMder,    Harpalus  as  a  friend  and  ally,  thrown  off  the  Mace- 
hiSldeo!'    donian  yoke,  and  prepared  for  a  war  to  re-establish 
tificdthem.  Hellenic  freedom.     Such  is  the  colour  of  the  case, 
Harpalus.     as  presented  in  the  satyric  drama  called  Ag6n,  ex- 
hibited before  Alexander  in  the  Dionysiac  festival 
at   Susa,  in  February  or  March  324  b.c.     Such 
news,  connecting  itself  in  Alexander's  mind  with 
the  recent  defeat  of  Zopyrion  in  Thrace  and  other 

Ag^n,  represented  before  Alexander  at  Susa,  in  the  Dionynac  festinl  or 
early  months  of  324  B.C. 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22;  Pausaniat,  i.  37,  4;  Diktearchi  Fragment 
72.  ed.  Didot. 

P4utarch'8  narrative  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  imply  that 
Harpalus  gave  this  money  to  Charikles  after  his  arrival  at  Athens. 
We  know  from  Theopompus  (Fr.  277)  that  the  monument  had  been 
finished  some  time  before  Harpalus  quitted  Asia.  Plutarch  treats  it  as 
a  mean  structure,  unworthy  of  the  sum  expended  on  it;  but  both 
Dikieardius  and  Pausanias  describe  it  as  stately  and  ffiflgt^ifi^*^"^- 

s  Curtius,  X.  2,  L 
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disorders  of  the  disbanded  mercenaries,  incensed 
him  so  much,  that  he  at  first  ordered  a  fleet  to  be 
equipped,  determining  to  cross  over  and  attack 
Athens  in  person^  But  he  was  presently  calmed 
by  more  correct  intelligence,  certifying  that  the 
Athenians  had  positively  refused  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Harpalus^. 

The  fact  of  such  final  rejection  by  the  Athenians  b.c  ss4 
is  quite  indisputable.     But  it  seems,  as  far  as  we 


n 


^  Curtiu8>  X.  2>  1 .  *'  Igitur  triginta  navibus  Suniam  transmittunt 
(Harpaltts  and  his  company  )>  "  unde  portum  urbis  petere  decreverunt. 
EQs  cognitis,  rex  Harpalo  Atheniensibusque  juxta  infestus,  classem 
parari  jubet,  Athenas  protinus  petitunis."  Compare  Justin,  xiii.  5,  7 — 
who  mentions  this  hostile  intention  in  Alexander's  mind,  but  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  cause  of  it. 

The  extract  from  the  drama  Agen  (given  in  Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  596) 
represents  the  reports  which  excited  this  anger  of  Alexander.  It  was 
Mid  that  Athens  had  repudiated  her  slavery,  with  the  abundance  which 
she  had  bdbre  enjoyed  under  it, — to  ent^  upon  a  stmg^e  for  freedom^ 
with  the  certainty  of  present  privations  and  future  ruin : — 

A.  Sr€  fjL€v  tl<f>a<rKOP  (the  Athenians)  bovkop  iicTfjadai  Ploy, 
Ikop^p  cdccfTvovv*  pvp  dt,  t6p  x*^P^^^  ft6pop 

Kol  r^  fidpaBop  ZcBovai^  wvpovs  d*  ov  fidka, 

B.  fcal  fiijp  dicovtf  fivpidbas  t6p  ^Apfrdkop 
avroto'i  T&p  'Ay^vof  oifK  iXarropas 
trlrov  ir<Mpaw€fi'^t{u,  teal  woki/np^  ytyopoHu. 

A.  T\vK€pas  6  atTo^  o^rros  ffp"  tarlp  ^  i(r»s 
avroiatp  okiBpov  kovk  iraipas  dppafi»p. 

I  conceive  this  drama  Ag^  to  have  been  represented  on  tke  banks  of 
the  Cho€ape9  (not  the  HfdtLspea — see  my  note  in  tiie  Chi^ter  imme- 
diately preceding,  p.  323),  that  is,  at  Susa,  in  the  Dion3r8ia  of  324  B.C. 
It  is  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  feelings  of  the  time. 

'  Neverdieless  the  impression,  that  Alexander  was  intending  to  be- 
siege Athens,  must  have  prevailed  in  the  army  for  several  montha 
longer,  during  the  autumn  of  324  B.C.,  when  he  was  at  Ekbatana* 
Ephippus  the  historian,  in  recounting  the  flatteries  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander at  Ekbatana,  mentions  the  rhodomontade  of  a  soldier  named 
Gorgus — Tdpyos  6  ^Xcx^vXof  ^AXc^avbpop  "AfipMPos  vlop  aTeKJxafQi 
XpyiTols  rpicxf^iois,  Kal  Brap  ^A0ffpa£  TroXiopK^,  pvpUus  TTOPOTrklais 
Koi  reus  Xaais  KoraTrcXratf  Koi  iraai  rdis  SXXois  /SAccrii'  els  t6p  nSktyuop 
XkopoU  (Epluppus  ap.  Athenseum,  xii.  p.  538.  Fragment.  3.  ed.  Bidot). 
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Cireum.  caii  make  out  from  imperfect  evidence,  that  this 

attending  stcp  was  Dot  taken  without  debate,  nor  without 

ofHa7pahli  symptoms    of  a    contrary   disposition,    sufficient 

atsuniuin  to  explain  the  rumours  first  sent  to  Alexander. 

■—debate  ''' 

in  the        The  first  arrival  of  Harpalus  with  his  armament 
ftssembty—  at  Suuium,  indeed^  excited  alarm,  as  if  he  were 
Set-out  by  coming  to  take  possession  of  Peirseus;   and  the 
SeTtheT  admiral  Philokles  was  instructed  to  adopt  precau« 
at*fi«t***™    tions  for  defence  of  the  harbour  ^     But  Harpalus^ 
fotourabiy    Sending  away  his  armament  to  Krete  or  to  Taena- 
towards       rus,  solicitcd  and  obtained  permission  to  come  to 
Athens,  with  a  single  ship  and  his  own  personal 
attendants.     What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  amount- 
ing, we  are  told,  to  upwards  of  700  talents,  or  more 
than  £160,000.     We  must  recollect  that  he  was 
already  favourably  known  to  the  people  by  large 
presents  of  corn,  which  had  procured  for  him  a 
vote  of  citizenship.     He  now  threw  himself  upon 
their  gratitude  as  a  suppliant  seeking  protection 
against  the  wrath  of  Alexander  ;  and  while  entreat- 
ing from  the  Athenians  an  interference  so  hazard- 
ous to  themselves,  he  did  not  omit  to  encourage 
them  by  exaggerating  the  means  at  his  own  dis- 
posal.    He  expatiated  on  the  universal  hatred  and 
discontent  felt  against  Alexander,  and  held  out 
assurance  of  being  joined  by  powerful  allies,  foreign 
as  well  as  Greek,  if  once  a  city  like  Athens  would 


^  Deinarchus  adv.  Philokl.  s.  I.  (fydo-Kctv  K(okv<r€iv  "ApiraKov  €ls  r^i' 
tl€ipaui  fcoraTrXeOcrai  arpaTrjybs  v<^*  Vfi&v  cVl  ra  vccopia  koL  ttjv  Movw- 
xtav  K€xeipoTovi]fi€Pos,  &c.     Deinarchus  adv.  Aristogeiton.  s.  4.  ts  irap 

rtjiv  vSKnf  vfjk&y,  Sec, 
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raise  the  standard  of  liberation  ^  To  many  Athe- 
nian patriots,  more  ardent  than  long-sighted,  such 
appeals  inspired  both  sympathy  and  confidence. 
Moreover  Harpalus  would  of  course  purchase  every 
influential  partizan  who  would  accept  a  bribe ;  in 
addition  to  men  like  Charikles,  who  were  already 
in  his  interest.  His  cause  was  espoused  by  Hype- 
rides  ^^  an  earnest  anti-Macedonian  citizen ,  and  an 
orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes.  There  seems 
good  reason  for  believing  that  at  first,  a  strong 
feeling  was  excited  in  favour  of  taking  part  with 
the  exile ;  the  people  not  being  daunted  even  by 
the  idea  of  war  with  Alexander^. 

'  See  the  new  and  interesting,  though  unfortunately  scanty^  firag- 
ments  of  the  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes,  published  and 
elucidated  by  Mr.  Churchill  Babington  ^m  a  recently  discovered 
Egyptian  papyrus  (Cambridge,  1850).  From  Fragm.  14  (p.  38  of 
Mr.  Babington's  edition)  we  may  see  that  the  promises  mentioned  in 
the  text  were  actually  held  out  by  Harpalus — indeed  we  might  almost 
have  presumed  it  without  positive  evidence.    Hyperides  addresses  De* 

moflthenes — Tcnrras  inr is  r^  ^n;<^i(r/Mirt,  truXkcip^p  rhv  " KpnctKov* 

Kol  rovf  liMV  SKKovs  Saravrai  irp€a'PfV€0'Bcu  frtTrolrjKai  cas  ^AXc^cwdpov, 
ovK  txovras  SKKr\v  ovbefuav  cbroaTpo<l>^v'  rovs  dc  fiapfiapovs,  oX  ahroX 
hw  ^Kop  <l)€poirrfs  th  TovT^  rfjp  dvpofup,  tx^ovrts  ra  XRVH^*^^  '^^  ^^^^ 
OTparioiTas  Saws  €Ka<rros  avr&p  €tx^,  tovtovs  cvfiirapras  ov  fi6pop 
KtK»\vKas  dvoa-TTJpai  iKtiPOv  t§  <rvXX^^«  rov  'ApnoKov,  oKka 
Koi 

From  the  language  thus  used  by  Hyperides  in  his  accusation,  we  are 
made  to  perceive  what  prospects  he  (and  of  course  Harpalus,  upon 
whose  authority  he  must  have  spoken)  had  held  out  to  the  people  when 
the  case  was  first  under  discussion. 

The  fragment  here  cited  is  complete  as  to  the  main  sense,  not  re- 
quiring very  great  help  from  conjecture.  In  some  of  the  other  frag- 
ments^ the  conjectural  restorations  of  Mr.  Babingion^  though  highly 
probable  and  judicious,  form  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  to 
admit  of  our  citing  them  with  confidence  as  testimony. 

«  PoUux,  X.  159. 

'  Plutarch,  De  Vitioso  Pudore,  p.  531.  t&p  yhp  *A$rjpal»p  ^p\iriyxp€o» 
*ApjraK<p  porf6€ip,  Kal  Kopv<ra'6pTap  hii  t6p  *AXefavdpov,  €^(u<f>vrjs  C9rc« 
fJKan]  ^iK6^€P0S9  6  r&p  «rl  OdKatrtrg  irpayftdrap  'AXcf oi^pow  <TTpaTTjy6s* 
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Phokion 
and  De- 
mosthenes 
both  agree 
in  dis- 
suading the 
Athenians 
from  taking 
up  Har- 
palus* 


Demand 
by  Anti- 
pater  for 
the  sur- 
render of 
Harpali 
the  Athe- 
nians re- 
fuse to 
comply, 
but  they 
arrest  Har- 
palus  and 
sequestrate 
his  trea- 
sure for 
Alexander. 


Phokion,  whom  Harpalus  vainly  endeavoured 
to  corrupt,  resisted  of  course  the  proposition  of 
espousing  his  c^use.  And  Demosthenes  also  re* 
sisted  it,  not  less  decidedly,  from  the  very  outset^ 
Notwithstanding  all  his  hatred  of  Macedonian  su- 
premacy, he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  insanity  of 
declaring  war  against  Alexander.  Indeed  those 
who  study  his  orations  throughout,  will  find  his 
counsels  quite  as  much  distinguished  for  prudence 
as  for  vigorous  patriotism.  His  prudence,  on  this 
qccasion,  however,  proved  injurious  to  his  political 
position ;  for  while  it  incensed  Hyperides  and  the 
more  sanguine  anti-Macedonians,  it  probably  did 
not  gain  for  himself  anything  beyond  a  temporary 
truce  from  his  old  macedonising  opponents. 

The  joint  opposition  of  politicians  so  discordant 
as  Demosthenes  and  Phokion,  prevailed  over  the 
impulse  which  the  partisans  of  Harpalus  had 
created.  No  decree  could  be  obtained  in  his  favour. 
Presently  however  the  case  was  complicated  by  the 
coming  of  eavoys  from  Antipater  and  Olympias  in 
Macedonia,  requiring  that  he  should  be  surren- 
dered^. The  like  requisition  was  also  addressed  by 
the  Macedonian  admiral  Philoxenus,  who  arrived 
with  a  small  squadron  from  Asia.  These  demands 
were  refused,  at  the  instance  of  Phokion  no  less 
than  of  Demosthenes.  Nevertheless  the  prospectB 
of  Macedonian  vengeance  were  now  brought  in 
such  fearful  proximity  before  the  people,  that  all 

€K7fKay€rros  dc  rov  drifutv,  Kal  o-uoTr&vTos  dia  t6p  <f}6fio¥f  6  ^/JUxrO^vfls^^ 
Ti  irotfia-ovxriP,  t<f)iriy  irp6s  t6p  rjXiov  ld6in^f,  ol  ii^  dvpdfi€poi  vp69  r6v 

.    >  Plutardi,  Phokion,  c,  21 ;  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  26. 
'  Diodor.  zvii.  108. 
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diapositiQQ  to  support  Harpalus  gave  way  to  the 
^jsceepity  of  propitiatiDg  Alexander.     A  decree  ws^ 
passed  to  arrest  Harpalus,  and  to  place  all  his 
money  unde^r  sequestration  in  the  acropolis,  until 
special  directions  could  be  received  from  ^ex* 
a^der;  to  whom,  apparently,  envoys  were  sent, 
carrying  with  them  the  slaves  of  Harpalus  to  be 
interrogated   by  him,  and  instructed   to  solicit  a 
lenient  sentence  at  his  hands  \    Now  it  was  De- 
mosthenes  who  moved  these  decrees  for  personal 
arrest  and  for  sequestration  of  the  money^;  whereby 
he  incurred  still  warmer  resentment  from  Hype- 
rides  aqd  the  other  Harpalian  partisans,  who  de-^ 
qounced  him  as  a  subservient  creature  of  the  allr 
powerful  monarch.     Harpalus  was  confined,  but 
presently  made  his  escape ;  probably  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Phokion,  Demosthenes,  and  every  Demosthe. 
o^e  else ;  for  even  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  ^  35^ 
get  rid  of  him  would  recoil  from  the  odium  and  dis-  ^^hCSu 
honour  of  surrendering  him,  even  under  constraint,  J^  ^^ 
to  a  certain  death.     He  fled  to  Krete,  where  he  was  but  escapei. 
soQA  after  slain  by  one  of  his  own  companions^. 

!  Deinardiiifl  adv.  Demottli.  t .  69.  ih^  rovp  wmbas  ncorair^f^  (Abx^ 
ander)  irp6£  fffMs  rovs  vvv  tls  iavr^v  dptULtKOfucfUpovs,  Koi  rovra>y  o^io? 

'  See  tile  fragment  cited  in  a  preceding  note  from  the  oration  of 
Hyperides  against  Demosthenes.  That  it  was  Demosthenes  who  moT^ 
the  decree  for  depositing  the  money  in  the  acropolis,  we  learn  also  from 
qne  of  hi^  other  accusers — ^the  citizen  who  delivered  the  speech  com- 
posed by  Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosthen.  sect.  68,  71,  89) — (^ypai^fv 
avrbs  cv  rf  ^^f^^  Arjfioo'Btvrif,  c»s  ^\6poti  ducaiov  rov  irpayfutros 
Htn'QSf  ^^vXoTTfUf  *AXf{ai^p^  rh  tls  r^»  'Attoc^v  d^ijcdfifwpt  p<r^ 
'ApwdKov  xP^fiqra. 

Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  97-106)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  ba^ 
flatteiy  to  Alexander.    Hyperides  also  makes  the  same  charge — see  the 
Fragments  in  Mr.  Babin^n's  edition,  sect.  2.  Fr.  11.  p.  12;  sect.  3.^ 
Fr.  5.  p.  34.  9  Pausan.  ii.  33,  4;  Diodor.  xviL  108. 

2d2 
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Conduct  of       At  the  time  when  the  decrees  for  arrest  and  se* 

Demosthe- 
nes in         questration  were  passed,  Demosthenes  requested  a 

thetrea.  citizen  near  him  to  ask  Harpalus  publicly  in  the 
Hi^ios—  assembly,  what  was  the  amount  of  his  money,  which 
of  thL^sum  the  people  had  just  resolved  to  impound \  Har- 
rwHwd^M^  palus  answered,  720  talents ;  and  Demosthenes  pro- 
compared  claimed  this  sum  to  the  people,  on  the  authority  of 
toman.  Harpalus,  dwelling  with  some  emphasis  upon  its 
Hai^Sua.^  magnitude.  But  when  the  money  came  to  be 
counted  in  the  acropolis,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  in  reality  no  more  than  350  talents.  Now 

it  is  said  that  Demosthenes  did  not  at  once  com- 

■ 

municate  to  the  people  this  prodigious  deficiency  in 
the  real  sum  as  compared  with  the  announcement 
of  Harpalus,  repeated  in  the  public  assembly  by 
himself.  The  impression  prevailed,  for  how  long  a 
time  we  do  not  know,  that  720  Harpalian  talents 
had  actually  been  lodged  in  the  acropolis ;  and 
when  the  truth  became  at  length  known,  great  sur- 
prise and  outcry  were  excited*.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  missing  half  of  the  sum  set  forth  must  have 
been  employed  in  corruption ;  and  suspicions  pre- 
vailed against  almost  all  the  orators,  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperides  both  included. 

1  Thia  materia]  fact^  of  the  question  publicly  put  to  Harpalus  in  the 
Assembly  by  some  one  at  the  request  of  Demosthenes,  appears  in  the 
Fraj^ents  of  Hyperides,  p*  ^>  7,  9,  ed.  Babington — KoBfifievof  mSro» 

VR-^  r;^  Kararofij,  ciccXrvcrc t6v  xoptvTfjv  €pt»rrja'<u  r6p  "AptraKop  ivocra 

cii;  rb.  xp^/Mira  rh  dvourBtfirdftiva  tU  n)v  aKp&irokiP'  6  di  direKpivaro 
^i  hrraK6aia,  &C. 

The  term  Kororo/t^  (see  Mr.  Babington's  note)  "  desig;nate8  a  broad 
passage  occurring  at  intervals  between  the  concentrically  arranged 
benches  of  seats  in  a  theatre,  and  running  parallel  with  them.'' 

*  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  846.  In  the  life  of  Demosthenes  girea 
by  Photiui  (Cod.  265.  p.  494)  it  is  stated  that  only  308  talents  were 
foand« 
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In  this  state  of  doubt,  Demosthenes  moved  that 
the  Senate  of  Areopagus  should  investigate  the 
matter  and  report  who  were  the  presumed  delin<» 
quents^  fit  to  be  indicted  before  the  Dikastery ;  he  suspidont 
declared  in  the  speech  accompanying  his  motion  that  ^ncy^ 
the  real  delinquents,  whoever  they  might  be,  deserved  ^^^^^ 
to  be  capitally  punished.    The  Areopagites  delayed  ^  *« 
their  report  for  six  months,  though  Demosthenes  sbiuin- 
is  said  to  have  called  for  it  with  some  impatience,  the  matter 
Search  was  made  in  the  houses  of  the  leading  pagi^  ^^' 
orators,   excepting   only   one  who   was    recently  ^^1^^^ 
married*.     At  length  the  report  appeared,  enume*  ^"tfic. 
rating  several  names  of  citizens  chargeable  with  ncshiiMcif, 
the   appropriation   of  this    money,   and    specify*  madetand 
ing  how  much  had  been  taken  by  each.     Among  ^iu^o? 
these  names  were  Demosthenes  himself,  charged  ^"p"ria.*^ 
with  20  talents — ^Demades  charged  with  6000  golden  ****"•.  ^- 

o  o  moithenet 

staters — and   other  citizens,  with  different   sums  *»  .tried  on 
attached  to  their  names^.     Upon  this  report,  ten^  condemned, 
public  accusers  were  appointed  to  prosecute  the  in-  fnto^'e. 
dictment  against  the  persons  specified,  before  the 

^  That  this  motion  was  made  hy  Demosthenes  himself,  is  a  point 
strongly  pressed  by  his  accuser  Deinarchos — adv.  Demosth.  s.  5,  62. 
S4,  &c. :  compare  also  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperides,  p.  59,  ed.  Babington. 

Deinarchus,  in  his  loose  rhetoric,  tries  to  put  itke  case  as  if  Demo- 
sthenes  had  proposed  to  recognise  the  sentence  of  the  Areopagus  as  final 
and  peremptory,  and  as  if  he  stood  therefore  condemned  upon  the  au- 
thority iuToked  by  himself.  But  this  is  refuted  sufficiently  by  the  mere 
fact  that  the  trial  was  instituted  afterwards ;  besides  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  judicial  practice  of  Athens. 

'  Plutarch.  Demosth.  26.  We  learn  from  Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth, 
8. 46)  that  the  report  of  the  Areopagites  was  not  deliyered  until  after 
an  interral  of  six  months.  About  their  delay  and  the  impatience  of 
Demosthenes,  see  Fragm.  Hyperides,  pp.  12-^,  ed.  Babington. 

'  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  92.  See  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperides  in 
Hr.  Babington,  p.  18. 

*  Deinarchiu  ad?.  Aristogeiton.»  8.  6.  Stratoklea  was  one  of  thQ 
aocnserf. 
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Dikastery.  Among  the  accusers  was  Hyperides, 
whose  name  had  not  been  comprised  in  the  Areb- 
pagitic  report.  Demosthenes  was  brought  to  trial 
fii'st  of  all  the  persons  accused^  before  a  numerous 
Dikastery  of  1500  citizens  \  who  cbnfirtned  the 
Jreport  of  th6  Areopagites,  found  him  guilty,  and 
condemned  him  to  pay  fifty  talents  to  the  stiette. 
Not  being  able  to  discharge  this  large  fine^  he  was 
put  in  prison ;  but  after  some  days  he  found  meanb 
to  escape,  and  fled  to  Troezen  in  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  passed  some  months  as  a  dispirited  and 
sorrowing  exile,  until  the  death  of  Alexander^. 
What  was  done  with  the  other  citizens  included  in 
the  Areopagitic  report,  we  do  not  know.  It  appears 
that  Demades^ — ^who  was  among  those  comprised, 
and  who  is  especially  attacked,  along  with  Demo- 
sthenes, by  both  Hyperides  and  Deinarchus — did 
not  appear  to  take  his  trial,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  driven  into  exile;  yet  if  so,  he  must 
have  speedily  returned,  since  he  seems  to  have  been 
at  Athens  when  Alexander  died.  Philokles  and 
Aristogeiton  were  also  brought  to  trial  as  being  in- 
cluded by  the  Areopagus  in  the  list  of  delinquents  ; 
hut  how  their  trial  ended,  does  not  appear^. 

^  Deinarchns  adv.  Demosth.  s.  108>  109. 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26.  '  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  a.  104. 

*  See  the  two  orations  composed  hy  Deinarchus,  against  Philokles 
and  Aristogeiton. 

In  the  second  and  third  Epistles  ascribed  to  Demosthenes  (p.  1470| 
1483, 1485),  he  is  made  to  state,  that  he  alone  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Dikastory,  because  his  trial  had  come  on  first — that  Aristogeiton 
and  all  the  others  tried  were  acquitted,  though  the  charge  against  all 
was  the  same,  and  the  evidence  against  all  was  the  same  also— viz. 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  report  of  the  Areopagus.  As  I  agree  with 
those  who  hold  these  epistles  to  be  probably  spurious,  I  cannot  beUevei 
pn  such  authority  alone,  that  all  the  other  persons  tried  were  acquitted 
fact  highly  improbable  in  itself. 
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This  condemnation  and  batiiBhm^nt  of  Detnd-  wasDe- 
fethetied — unquestionably  the  greatest  orator,  icind  ^uty^of** 
6ne  of  the  greatest  citizens,  in  Athenian  afitiquity,  J^p^ap'" 
i— 18  the  most  painful  result  of  the  debates  respect-  gj|jf*f''^, 
ing   the    exile    Harpalus.     Demosthenes    himself  cumstanccs 
denied  the  charge;  but  unfortunately  we  possess  in  the  case. 
neither  his  defende,  nor  the  facts  alleged  in  evi* 
dence  against  him ;  so  that  our  means  of  forming  a 
positive  conclusion  are  imperfect.     At  the  same 
time,  judging  from  the  circumstances  as  far  as  we 
know  them — there  are  several  which  go  to  lihow 
his  innocence,  and  none  which  tend  to  prove  him 
guilty.     If  we  are  called  upon  to  beUeve  that  he 
received  money  from  Harpalus,  we  must  know  for 
what  service  the  payment  was  made.     Did  Demo- 
sthenes take  part  with  Harpalus,  and  advise  the 
Athenians  to  espouse  his  cause?     Did  he  even 
keep  silence,  and  abstain  from  advising  them  to   • 
reject  the  propositions  ?     Quite  the  reverse.     De- 
mosthenes  was  from    the   beginning    a  declared 
opponent  of  Harpalus,  and  of  all  measures  for  sup- 
porting his  cause.     Plutarch  indeed  tells  an  anec- 
dote— ^that  Demosthenes  began  by  opposing  Har- 
palus, but  that  presently  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  a  golden  cup  among  the  Harpalian  trea- 
sures.    Harpalus,  perceiving  his  admiration,  sent 
to  him  on  the  ensuing  night  the  golden  cup,  toge- 
ther with  twenty  talents,  which  Demosthenes  ac- 
cepted.    A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  cause  of 
Harpalus  was  again  debated  in  the  public  assembly, 
the  orator  appeared  with  his  throat  enveloped  in 
woollen  wrappers,  and  affected  to  have  lost  his 
voice ;  upon  which  the  people,  detecting  this  8imu« 
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lated  inability  as  dictated  by  the  bribe  which  had 
been  given,  expressed  their  displeasure  partly  by 
sarcastic  taunts,  partly  by  indignant  murmuring^ 
So  stands  the  anecdote  in  Plutarch.     But  we  have 
proof  that  it  is  untrue.     Demosthenes  may  indeed 
have  been  disabled  by  sore  throat  from  speaking  at 
some  particular  assembly ;  so  far  the  story  may  be 
accurate.    But  that  he  desisted  from  opposing  Har- 
palus  (the  real  point  of  the  allegation  against  him) 
is  certainly  not  true;  for  we  know,  from  his  ac- 
cusers Deinarchus  and  Hyperides,  that  it  was  he 
who  made  the  final  motion  for  imprisoning  Har- 
Demosthe.    palus  and  Sequestrating  the  Harpalian  treasure  in 
IVth^ve      trust  for  Alexander.     In  fact,  Hyperides  himself 
m^ey*      deuounccs  Demosthenes,  as  having,  from  subser- 
from  Bar.    vieucc  to  Alexander,  closed  the  door  against  Har- 

palus,  since  ^ 

heoppoMd   palus  and  his  prospects^.     Such  direct  and  con- 

him  from 

first  to  lasu  tiuucd  oppositiou  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  De- 
mosthenes was  neither  paid  nor  bought  by  Harpa- 
lus.  The  only  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
exile  was,  by  refusing  to  deliver  him  to  Antipater, 
and  by  not  preventing  his  escape  from  imprison- 
ment. Now  in  this  -refusal  even  Phokion  con- 
curred; and  probably  the  best  Athenians,  of  all 
parties,  were  desirous  of  favouring  the  escape  of 
an  exile  whom  it  would  have  been  odious  to  hand 
over  to  a  Macedonian  executioner.  Insofar  as  it 
was  a  crime  not  to  have  prevented  the  escape  of 

»  Plutarch, Demosth.  25 :  compare  also  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.Oratt  p.846; 
and  Photius,  Life  of  Demosth.  Cod.  265.  p.  494. 

'  See  the  fragment  of  Hyperides  in  Mr.  Babington's  edition,  pp.  37, 
38  (a  fragment  already  cited  in  a  preceding  note),  insisting  upon  the 
prodigious  mischief  which  Demosthenes  bad  done  by  his  decree  for 
arresting  {(rvKKrfyjnf)  Harpalus. 
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HarpaluSy  the  crime  was  committed  as  much  by 
Pbokion  as  by  Demosthenes;  and  indeed  more, 
seeing  that  Phokion  was  one  of  the  generals,  exer- 
cising the  most  important  administrative  duties- 
while  Demosthenes  was  only  an  orator  and  mover 
in  the  assembly.  Moreover,  Harpalus  had  no  means 
of  requiting  the  persons,  whoever  they  were,  to  . 
whom  he  owed  his  escape ;  for  the  same  motion 
which  decreed  his  arrest,  decreed  also  the  seques- 
tration  of  his  money,  and  thus  removed  it  from  his 
own  control  ^ 

The  charge  therefore  made  against  Demosthenes  Had  De. 
by  his  two  accusers, — that  he  received  money  ^rom  S^m^M 
Harpalus, — is  one  which  all  the  facts  known  to  us  SlTShig, 
tend  to  refute.     But  this  is  not  quite  the  whole  case.  •^®'  ^l  , 

-^  money  nad 

Had  Demosthenes  the  means  of  embezzling  the  p«Medout 
money,  after  it  had  passed  out  of  the  control  of  Har-  contAi  of 
palus  ?    To  this  question  also  we  may  reply  in  the  A^»"i^ 
negative,  so  far  as  Athenian  practice  enables  us  to  a^"*^' 
judge. 

Demosthenes  had  moved,  and  the  people  had 

1  In  the  Life  of  Demosthenes  apud  Photium  (Cod.  265),  the  service 
allied  to  have  been  rendered  by  him  to  Harpalus^  and  for  which  he 
was  diarged  with  haying  received  1000  Darics^  is  put  as  I  have  stated 
it  in  the  text — ^Demosthenes  first  spoke  pubhdy  against  receiving  Har- 
palus, but  presently  Aap€ucow  x^^'ovs  {&s  <l>aai)  Xcifi^v  irp6t  roifs 
inrip  o^rov  \4yovTa9  fUTfrd^cero  (then  follow  the  particular  acts  whereby 
this  alleged  change  of  sentiment  was  manifested^  which  particular  acts 
are  described  as  follows) — koI  Pov\ofX€v<av  t&p  *AOrivalcav  ^Avnirarpt^ 
wpodowM  rhy  SofOpwrov  dvT€in€¥,  rd  t€  *ApfrdXcia  xp^f^ira  €h  oKpd/trokuf 
Zypw^tp  itmBicBai,  firj^i  rf  d^ft^  r^y  dpiBpJbv  avr&v  dmMnjpaivdfiepof. 

That  Demosthenes  should  first  oppose  the  reception  of  Harpalus— 
and  then  afterwards  oppose  the  surrender  of  Harpalus  to  Antipater's 
requisition — ^is  here  represented  as  a  change  of  politics,  requiring  the 
hypothesis  of  a  bribe  to  explain  it.  But  it  is  in  reality  no  change  at  all* 
llie  two  proceedings  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  and  both 
of  them  defensible. 
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vbtedi  that  these  treasures  should  be  lodged,  iti 
trust  for  Alexander,  in  the  acropolis ;  a  place  where 
-all  the  Athenian  pubUc  money  was  habitually 
kept — in  the  back  chamber  of  the  Parthenoni 
When  placed  in  that  chamber,  these  new  treasures 
would  coitie  under  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the 
Athenian  exchequer ;  and  would  be  just  as  much 
out  of  the  reach  of  Demosthenes  as  the  rest  of  the 
pubUc  money.  What  more  could  Phokion  himself 
have  don6  to  preserve  the  Harpalian  fund  intaet» 
than  to  put  it  in  the  recognized  place  of  surety  ? 
Then,  as  to  the  intermediate  process,  of  taking  the 
money  from  Harpalus  up  to  the  acropolis,  there  is 
no  proof, — and  iti  my  judgment  no  probability, — 
that  Demosthenes  was  at  all  concerned  in  it.  Even 
to  count,  verify,  and  weigh,  a  sum  of  above  £80,000 
-—not  in  bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  but  sub- 
divided in  numerous  and  heavy  coins  (staters, 
darics,  tetradrachms),  likely  to  be  not  even  Attic, 
but  Asiatic — must  have  been  a  tedious  duty  re^ 
quiring  to  be  performed  by  competent  reckoners, 
and  foreign  to  the  habits  of  Demosthenes.  The 
officers  of  the  Athenian  treasury  must  have  gone 
through  this  labour^  providing  the  slaves  or  mules 
requisite  for  carrying  so  heavy  a  burthen  up  to  the 
acropolis.  Now  we  have  ample  evidence,  from  the 
remaining  Inscriptions,  that  the  details  of  trans- 
ferring and  verifying  the  public  property,  at  Athens, 
were  performed  habitually  with  laborious  accuracy. 
Least  of  all  would  such  accuracy  be  found  Wanting 
in  the  case  of  the  large  Harpalian  treasure^  where 
the  Very  passing  of  the  decree  implied  great  fear  Of 
Alexander.    If  Harpalus,  on  being  publicly  ques- 
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^Dded  in  thb  assembly — ^What  was  the  sum  td  be 
carried  up  into  the  acrdpdlis, — aoswier^d  by  stating 
the  amount  which  he  had  originally  brought,  and 
net  that  which  he  had  remaining — Demosthenes 
tnigbt  surely  repeat  that  statement  immediately 
after  him,  without  being  understood  thereby  to 
bind  himself  down  as  guarantee  for  its  accuracy. 
An  adverse  pleader,  like  Hyperides^  might  indeed 
turn  ft  point  in  his  speech^ — ''  You  told  the  ftssem- 
bly  that  there  were  700  talents,  and  now  yen  pro- 
duce no  more  than  half — but  the  imputatioii 
wrapped  up  in  these  words  against  the  probity  bf 
Demosthenes,  is  utterly  groundless.  Lastly,  when 
the  ttue  amount  was  ascertained »  to  make  report 
thereof  was  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  treasury; 
Demosthenes  could  only  learn  it  from  them ;  and 
it  might  certainly  be  proper  in  him^  though  in  no 
sense  an  imperative  duty,  to  infol*m  himself  on  th6 
pointy  seeing  that  he  had  unconsciously  helped  to 

*  Fragm.  Hyperides^  p.  7,  ed.  Babington — iv  r^  S^/i^  hnaK6aui 

In  p.  26  of  the  same  Fragments^  we  find  Hjpendes  reproaching 
Demosthenes  for  not  having  kept  effective  custody  over  the  person  of 
fiarpalus;  for  not  having  proposed  any  decree  providing  a  special 
custody ;  for  not  having  made  known  beforehand,  or  prosecuted  after- 
wards, the  negUgence  of  the  ordinary  gaolers.  Thid  is  to  make  Deiho- 
sthenes  responsible  fbr  the  performance  of  all  the  administrative  dutito 
of  the  city ;  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  treasurers  and  the  gaolers. 

We  must  recollect  that  Hyperides  had  been  the  loudest  advdcate  of 
HarpaluB,  and  had  done  all  he  could  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  «dopt 
the  cause  of  that  exile  against  Alexander.  One  of  the  charges  (abeadjr 
cited  firom  his  speech)  against  Demosthenes,  is,  that  Demosthenes  pre- 
vented this  firom  being  accomplished.  Yet  here  is  another  charge  fix>m 
the  same  speaker,  to  the  effect  that  Demosthenes  did  not  keep  Har- 
palus  imder  effectire  custody  for  the  sword  of  the  Macedonian  exe- 
cutioner 1 

.  The  line  of  accusation  taken  by  Hyperides  is  ftiU  of  shameful  inocnii- 
aistendes.  .    . 
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give  publicity  to  a  false  statement.    The  true  state- 
ment was  given ;  but  we  neither  know  by  whom, 
nor  how  soon\ 
^ewh  of^       Reviewing  the  facts  known  to  us,  therefore,  we 
Deinarchus  find  them  all  tending  to  refute  the  charge  against 
mosthenes    Demosthcues.    This  conclusion  will  certainly  be 
i^^cavT     strengthened  by  reading  the   accusatory  speech 
d^tutc  of  composed  by  Deinarchus ;  which  is  mere  virulent 
invective,  barren  of  facts  and  evidentiary  matter, 
and  running  over  all  the  life  of  Demosthenes  for 
the  preceding  twenty  years.     That  the  speech  of 
Hyperides  also  was  of  the  like  desultory  character, 
the  remaining  fragments  indicate.    Even  the  report 
made  by  the  Areopagus  contained  no  recital  of 
facts — no  justificatory  matter — nothing  except  a 
specification  of  names  with  the  sums  for  which 
each  of  them  was  chargeable^.     It  appears  to  have 
been  made  ew-parte^  as  far  as  we  can  judge — that  is, 
made  without  hearing  these  persons  in  their  own  de« 
fence,  unless  they  happened  to  be  themselves  Areo- 
pagites.     Yet  this  report  is  held  forth  both  by 
Hyperides  and  Deinarchus  as  being  in  itself  con* 
elusive  proof  which  the  Dikasts  could  not  reject* 

>  In  the  Life  of  Demoathenea  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846),  the 
charge  of  corruption  against  him  is  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  fact, 
that  he  did  not  make  this  communication  to  the  people— ical  huL  rovro 
fjJjT€  t6v  dpi$fi6v  T&v  dvcucofuaBevrav  fjLtfirpwKotg  iirjT€  rcov  <f>v\cur(r6im»v 
dfUkflav,  &c.  The  biography  apud  Photium  seems  to  state  it  as  if 
Demosthenes  did  not  communicate  the  amount,  at  the  Hme  when  he 
proposed  the  decree  of  sequestration.  This  last  statement  we  are 
enabled  to  contradict,  from  the  testimony  of  Hyperides. 

*  Hyperid.  Fragm.  p.  18,  ed.  Babington.  rhs  yap  airotf>d<r€it  ndaag 
rhs  imip  t&v  xpi7/^rc»v  'ApnaiKov,  ndaras  SfioUis  ff  /SovXi)  treiroiiprai,  koX 
rag  avrhs  Karh  7rayra>v  koH  oi/defiltf,  irpo(ry€ypa<f>f,  di  Sri  €Ka» 
fTTOP  dvoiftalvfC  dXX*  cVcfcc<^aXatov  ypa^au,  Siroavv  Hkootos 
tikij<l>€  XP^^^^*  rovr*  odp  offttikirw 
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When  Demosthenes  demanded,  as  every  defendant 
naturally  would,  that  the  charge  against  him  should 
be  proved  by  some  positive  evidence,  Hyperides 
sets  aside  ^he  demand  as  nothing  better  than  cavil 
and  special  pleading  \ 

One  farther  consideration  remains  to  be  noticed,  change  of 
Only  nine  months  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dikastery  ^c^ng 
against  Demosthenes,  Alexander  died.     Presently  ^^i^ 
the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  rose  against  Anti-  ^u^uc'IS  a 
pater  in  the  struggle  called  the  Lamian  war.    De-  few  months 
mosthenes  was  then  recalled;   received  from  his 
countrymen  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  such  as  had 
never  been  accorded  to  any  returning  exile  since  the 
days  of  Alkibiades ;  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  war ;  and  perished,  on  its  disastrous 
termination,  along  with  his  accuser  Hyperides. 

Such  speedy  revolution  of  opinion  about  Demo-  probable 
sthenes,  countenances  the  conclusion  which  seems  ]^^f 
to  me  suggested  by  the  other  circumstances  of  the  2e^*2^e^ 
case — that  the  verdict  against  him  was  not  judicial,  ^^'  , 
but  political;   growing  out  of  the  embarrassing  the^n. 
necessities  of  the  time.  Areopagus. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harpalus,  to  whom 

*  Hyperid.  Frag.  p.  20,  ed.  Babingt.  cyu  ^  ^c  /uv  TKap€s  t6  xpvtriop, 
iKapbp  oifiai  clvat  Cfjfittov  toi£  IkKaarcus,  t6  ttjp  PovXtjv  crov 
tcarayp&pat  (see  Deinarchus  ady.  Demosth.  s.  46,  and  the  beginnmg 
of  the  second  Demosthenic  epistle). 

Hjperid.  p.  16,  ed.  Babingt.  Kal  a-vicofpapTttt  tt/p  fiovXijp,  irpo- 
Kkfiaeis  wpOTiBeh,  koX  ipar&p  ip  rait  7rpoK\rf<r€<rtPfir60(P  tf\apt§ 
rh  xpv\iTiop,  jcat  ris  fjp  aroX  6  dovs,  xal  iras;  TtXtvraiop  d*  taag 
€po»tTi<rtts,  Koi  €l  ixph^^  ^9  XP^^^?*  &trirtp  rpair€^irii:.hp 
\6yop  naph  ttjs  fiovXtjs  dnair&p. 

This  monstrous  sentence  creates  a  strong  presumption  in  &vour  of 
the  defendant,*— and  a  still  stronger  presumption  against  the  accuser. 
Compare  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  6,  7* 

The  biographer  apud  Photium  states  that  Hyperides  and  four  other 
orators  procured  (xorco-KcvflMray)  the  condemnation  of  Demosthenes  by 
the  AieopagttB» 
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a  declaration  of  active  support  from  the  Athe- 
nians was  matter  of  life  and  death,  distributed 
various  bribes  to  all  consenting  recipients,  who 
could  promote  his  views, — and  probably  even  te 
some  who  simply  refrained  from  opposing  them ; 
to  all,  in  short,  except  pronounced  opponents.  If 
we  were  to  judge  from  probabilities  alone,  we 
should  say  that  Hyperides  himself,  as  one  of  t^e 
chief  supporters,  would  also  be  among  the  largest 
recipients  ^  Here  was  abundant  bribery— notOf 
nous  in  the  mass,  though  perhaps  untraceable  in 
the  detail — all  consummated  during  the  flush  ef 
promise  which  marked  the  early  discussions  of  the 
Harpalian  case.  When  the  tide  pf  sentiment  turned 
— when  fear  of  Macedonian  force  became  the  over-? 
whelming  sentiment — when  Harpalus  and  his  trea? 
sures  were  impounded  in  trust  for  Alexander — all 
these  numerous  receivers  of  bribes  were  already 
compromised  and  alarmed.  They  themselves  prot 
bably,  in  order  to  divert  suspicion,  were  among  thf 
loudest  in  demanding  investigation  and  piinishment 
against  delinquents.  Moreover,  the  city  wi^  r^ 
sponsible  for  700  talents  to  Alexander,  wbild  no 
more  than  350  were  forthcoming*.  It  w^  indis- 
pensable that  some  definite  individuals  should  be 
pronounced  guilty  and  punished,  partly  in  order  to 
put  down  the  reciprocal  criminations  circulating 
through  the  city,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the 
displeasure  of  Alexander  about  the  pecuniary  defi- 
ciency.    But  how  to  find  out  who  were  the  guilty  ? 

>  The  biographer  of  Hyperides  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  48)  teUf 
us  that  he  was  the  only  orator  who  kept  himself  unbribed ;  the  comiq 
vriter  Timokles  pames  Hyperides  along  with  Demosthenes  fnd  others 
as  recipients  (ap*  Athene,  yiii.  p.  342). 

'  See  this  point  urged  by  D^iarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  69,7^ 
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There  was  no  official  Prosecutor-general ;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  suspected  would  place  the  matter 
beyond  the  reach  of  private  accusations ;  perhaps 
the  course  recommended  by  Demosthenes  himself 
was  the  best,  to  consign  this  preliminary  investiga- 
tion to  the  Areopagites. 

Six  months  elapsed  before  these  Areopagites 
made  their  report.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  all  this  time  could  have  been  spent  in 
the  investigation  of  facts — and  if  it  had  been,  the 
report  when  published  would  have  contained  some 
trace  of  these  facts,  instead  of  embodying  a  mere 
list  of  names  and  sums.  The  probability  is,  that 
their  time  was  passed  quite  as  much  in  party^ 
discussions  as  in  investigating  facts;  that  dissen*^ 
tient  parties  were  long  in  coming  to  an  agree? 
ment  whom  they  should  sacrifice ;  and  that  when 
they  did  agree,  it  was  a  political  rather  than  a 
judicial  sentence,  singling  out  Demosthenes  as  a 
victim  highly  acceptable  to  Alexander,  and  ems 
bodying  Demades  also,  by  way  of  compromise,  in 
the  same  list  of  delinquents — two  opposite  politic 
cians,  both  at  the  moment  obnoxious.  I  have 
already  observed  that  Demosthenes  was  at  that 
time  unpopular  with  both  the  reigning  parties  ; 
with  the  philo-Macedonians,  from  long  date,  and 
not  without  sufficient  reason ;  with  the  anti-Macer 
donians,  because  he  had  stood  prominent  in  pp«- 
posing  Harpalus.  His  accusers  count  i)pon  the 
hatred  of  the  former  against  him,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  they  recommend  him  to  the  hatred  pf  the 
latter,  as  a  base  creature  of  Alexander.  The  Di? 
kasts  doubtless  included  men  of  both  parties ;  and 
as  a  collective  body,  they  might  probably  feel,  tlia^^ 
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B.C.  824. 

Rescript  of 
Alexander 
to  the  Gre- 
cian cities, 
directing 
that  the 
exiles 
should  be 
recalled  in 
each* 


to  ratify  the  list  presented  by  the  Areopagus  was 
the  only  way  of  finally  closing  a  subject  replete 
with  danger  and  discord. 

Such  seems  the  probable  history  of  the  Harpa- 
lian  transactions.  It  leaves  Demosthenes  innocent 
of  corrupt  profit,  not  less  than  Phokion ;  but  to  the 
Athenian  politicians  generally,  it  is  noway  credit- 
able; while  it  exhibits  the  judicial  conscience  of 
Athens  as  under  pressure  of  dangers  from  without, 
worked  upon  by  party-intrigues  within^ 

During  the  half  year  and  more  which  elapsed 
between  the  arrival  of  Harpalus  at  Athens,  and  the 
trial  of  Demosthenes,  one  event  at  least  of  consi- 
derable moment  occurred  in  Greece.  Alexander 
sent  Nikanor  to  the  great  Olympic  festival  held  in 
this  year,  with  a  formal  letter  or  rescript,  directing 
every  Grecian  city  to  recall  all  its  citizens  that 
were  in  exile,  except  such  as  were  under  the  taint 
of  impiety.  The  rescript,  which  was  publicly  read 
at  the  festival  by  the  herald  who  had  gained  the 
prize  for  loudness  of  voice,  was  heard  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  by  20,000  exiles,  who  had  mus- 
tered there  from  intimations  that  such  a  step  was 
intended.  It  ran  thus :  **  King  Alexander  to  the 
exiles  out  of  the  Grecian  cities.  We  have  not  been 
authors  of  your  banishment,  but  we  will  be  authors 
of  your  restoration  to  your  native  cities.  We  have 
written  to  Antipater  about  this  matter,  directing 

'  We  read  in  Pausanias  (ii.  33^  4)  that  the  Macedonian  admiral  Phi- 
loxenus,  having  afterwards  seized  one  of  the  slayes  of  Harpalus,  learnt 
from  him  the  names  of  those  Athenians  whom  his  master  had  corrupted; 
and  that  Demosthenes  was  not  among  them.  As  far  as  this  statement 
goes,  it  serves  to  exculpate  Demosthenes.  Yet  I  cannot  assign  so  much 
importance  to  it  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  seems  to  do.  His  narrative  of  the 
Harpalian  transactions  is  able  and  discriminating  (Hist.  vol.  vii.  ch.  56. 
p.  170  seqq.). 
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Ixim  to  apply  force  to  such  cities  as  will  not  recall 
you  of  their  own  accord  \'' 

It  is  plain  that  many  exiles  had  been  pouring 
out  their  complaints  and  accusations  before  Alex- 
ander, and  had  found  him  a  willing  auditor.  But 
we  do  not  know  by  what  representations  this  re- 
script had  been  procured.  It  would  seem  that 
Antipater  had  orders  farther,  to  restrain  or  modify 
the  confederacies  of  the  Achaean  and  Arcadian 
cities*;  and  to  enforce  not  merely  recall  of  the 
exiles,  but  restitution  of  their  properties^. 

That  the  imperial  rescript  was  dictated  by  mis-  Purpose  of 
trust  of  the  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  Grecian  cities  L^^^' 
generally,  and  intended  to  fill  each  city  with  de-  ^ns  fo/^* 
voted  partisans  of  Alexander — we  cannot  doubt.  ^^^^^^ 
It  was  on  his  part  a  high-handed  and  sweeping  ex-  *^«  «^«»- 
ercLse  of  sovereignty — setting  aside  the  conditions  m  Greece 
under  which  he  had  been  named  leader  of  Greece — 
disdaining  even  to  inquire  into  particular  cases,  and 
to  attempt  a  distinction  between  just  and  unjust 
sentences — overruling  in  the  mass  the  political  and 
judicial  authorities  in  every  city.      It  proclaimed 
with  bitter  emphasis  the  servitude  of  the  Hellenic 
world.    Exiles  restored  under  the  coercive  order  of 
Alexander  were  sure  to  look  to  Macedonia  for  sup- 
port, to  despise  their  own  home  authorities,  and  to 
fill  their  respective  cities  with  enfeebling  discord. 
Most  of  the  cities,  not  daring  to  resist,  appear  to 
have  yielded  a  reluctant  obedience ;  but  both  the 
Athenians  and  JStolians  are  said  to  have  refused  to 

'  Diodor.  xix.  8. 

'  See  the  Fragments  of  Hyperides^  p.  30,  ed.  Babington. 

'  Cortius^  X.  2,  6. 
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execute  the  order  \  It  is  one  evidence  of  the  disgust 
raised  by  the  rescript  at  Athens,  that  Demosthenes 
is  severely  reproached  by  Deinarchus,  because,  as 
chief  of  the  Athenian  The6ry  or  sacred  legation  to 
the  Olympic  festival,  he  was  seen  there  publicly 
consorting  and  in  familiar  converse  with  Nikanor^. 
In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  323  b.c.  several 
Grecian  cities  sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  remonstrate 
with  Alexander  against  the  measure ;  we  may  pre-> 
sume  that  the  Athenians  were  among  them,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  remonstrance  produced 
any  effect'.  There  appears  to  have  been  consi- 
derable discontent  in  Greece  during  this  winter 
and  spring  (323  b.c).  The  disbanded  soldiers  out 
of  Asia  still  maintained  a  camp  at  Taenarus ;  where 
Leosthenes,  an  energetic  Athenian  of  anti-Macedo* 
nian  sentiments,  accepted  the  command  of  them^ 
and  even  attracted  fresh  mercenary  soldiers  from 
Asia,  under  concert  with  various  confederates  at 
Athens,  and  with  the  JStolians"^.     Of  the  money^ 

'  Curtius,  X.  2,  6.  The  statement  of  Diodorus  (zviii.  8)— that  the 
rescript  was  popular  and  acceptable  to  all  Greeks,  except  the  Athenians 
and  ^tolians — cannot  be  credited.  It  was  popular,  doubtleai,  with  the 
exiles  themselves,  and  their  immediate  friends. 

^  Deinarchus  ady.  Demosth.  s.  81 :  compare  Hyperid.  Fragm.  p.  36, 
ed.  Babtngton. 

'  Diodor.  xyii.  113.  There  seem  to  have  been  cases  in  which  Alex- 
ander interfered  with  the  sentences  of  the  Athenian  Dikastery  against 
Athenian  citizens :  see  the  case  of  a  man  liberated  from  a  judicial  fine 
at  his  instance.  Pseudo-Demosthenes,  EpistoL  3.  p.  1480. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  Ill;  compare  xviii.  21 .  Pausanias  (i .  25, 5 ;  viii.  52, 2) 
affirms  that  Leosthenes  brought  over  50,000  of  these  mercenaries  from 
Asia  into  Peloponnesus,  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  and  against 
Alexander's  will.  The  number  here  given  seems  incredible ;  but  it  is 
probable  enough  that  he  induced  some  to  come  across.— ^Justin  (xiii.  5) 
mentions  that  anned  resistance  was  prepared  by  the  Athenians  and 
JEtolians  against  Alexander  himself  during  the  la^  months  of  his  life. 
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said  to  be  5000  talents^,  brought  by  Harpalus  out 

of  Asia,  the  greater  part  had  not  been  taken  by 

Harpalus  to  Athens,  but  apparently  left  with  his 

officers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  who  had 

accompanied  him  over. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  affairs  when  B.c.323, 

Alexander  died  at  Babylon  in  June  323  b.c.    This  1T°*'- 

^  Effect  pro- 

astounding  news,  for  which  no  one  could  have  been  ^uced  in 

prepared,  must  have  become  diffused  throughout  the  death  of 
Greece  during  the  month  of  July.  It  opened  the  *^^  *^' 
most  favourable  prospects  to  all  lovers  of  freedom 
and  sufferers  by  Macedonian  dominion.  The  im- 
perial military  force  resembled  the  gigantic  Poly- 
phemus after  his  eye  had  been  blinded  by  Odys- 
seus^ :  Alexander  had  left  no  competent  heir,  nor 
did  any  one  imagine  that  his  vast  empire  could  be 
kept  together  in  effective  unity  by  other  hands. 
Antipater  in  Macedonia  was  threatened  with  the 
defection  of  various  subject  neighbours*. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Alexander  indis-  TheAthe- 
putably  certified,  than  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  du/thtm- 
in  Athens  vehemently  instigated  the  people  to  de-  champions 
clare  themselves  first  champions  of  Hellenic  free-  oft*»«^«- 

f^  ration  of 

dom,  and  to  organise  a  confederacy  throughout  Greece,  in 
Greece  for  that  object.     Demosthenes  was  then  in  phokion's 
exile ;  but  Leosthenes,  Hyperides  and  other  orators  ^^p^^^*^"* 
of  the  same  party,  found  Uiemselves  able  to  kindle 
in  their  countrymen  a  warlike  feeling  and  deter- 
in  leferenoe  to  the  mandate  enjdming  recall  of  the  exiles.    He  aeema 
to  orentate  the  magnitode  of  their  doings,  before  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. 

^  A  striking  comparison  made  by  the  orator  Demades  (Plutarch, 
Apophthegm,  p.  181). 

'  See  Frontinns,  Stratagem.,  ii.  11,4, 

2  e2 
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minatioD,  ia  spite  of  decided  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Phokiqn  and  his  partisans^  The  rich  men  for 
the  most  part  took  the  side  of  Phokion,  but  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  were  fired  by  the  animating 
recollection  of  their  ancestors  and  by  the  hopes  of 
reconquering  Grecian  freedom.  A  vote  was  passed, 
pubUcly  proclaiming  their  resolution  to  that  effect. 
It  was  decreed  that  200  quadriremes,  and  40  tri- 
remes should  be  equipped ;  that  all  Athenians  under 
40  years  of  age  should  be  in  military  requisition  ; 
and  that  envoys  should  be  sent  round  to  the  various 
Grecian  cities,  earnestly  invoking  their  alliance  in 
the  work  of  self-emancipation*.  Phokion,  though 
a  pronounced  opponent  of  such  warlike  projects, 
still  remained  at  Athens,  and  still,  apparently,  con- 
tinued in  his  functions  as  one  of  the  generals^.  But 
Pytheas,  Kallimedon,  and  others  of  his  friends,  tied 
to  Antipater,  whom  they  strenuously  assisted  in 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23.  In  the  Fragments  of  Deauppus,  there  ap- 
pear short  extracts  of  two  speeches,  seemingly  composed  by  that  author 
in  his  history  of  these  transactions ;  one  which  he  ascribes  to  Hyperides 
instigating  the  war,  the  other  to  some  unknown  speaker,  supposed  by 
C.  Miiller  to  be  Phokion,  against  it  (Fragm.  Hist;  Grsec.  vol.  iii.  p.  668). 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  10.  Diodorus  states  that  the  Athenians  sent  the 
Harpalian  treasiures  to  the  aid  of  Leosthenes.  He  seems  to  fancy  that 
Harpalus  had  brought  to  Athens  all  the  5000  talents  which  he  had 
carried  away  from  Asia ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  no  more  than  700  or  720 
talents  were  declared  by  Harpalus  in  the  Athenian  assembly— and  of 
these  only  half  were  really  forthcoming.  Moreover,  Diodorus  is  not 
consistent  with  himself,  when  he  says  afterwards  (xviii.  19)  that  Thim- 
bron,  who  killed  Harpalus  in  Krete,  got  possession  of  the  Harpalian 
treasures  and  mercenaries,  and  carried  them  over  to  Kyr^nS  in  Africa. 

'  It  is  to  this  season,  apparently,  that  the  anecdote  (if  true)  must  be 
referred — ^The  Athenians  were  eager  to  invade  Bceotia  unseasonably; 
Phokion,  as  general  of  eighty  years  old,  kept  them  back,  by  calling 
out  the  citizens  of  sixty  years  old  and  upwards  for  service,  and  ofiering 
to  march  himself  at  their  head  (Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger,  Prsecept.  p.  818). 
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trying  to  check  the  intended  movement  throughout 
Greece. 

Leosthenes,  aided  by  some  money  and  arms  from  The  j£to- 
Athens,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries  mJ^y^otlier 
assembled  at  Taenarus,  and  passed  across  the  Gulf  ST^ride- 
into  JStolia.     Here  he  was  joined  by  the  iEtolians  ^^  ^^^ 

''  •'  liberation 

and  AkamanianSy  who  eagerly  entered  into  the  —activity 
league  with  Athens  for  expelling  the  Macedonians  man  Leo. 
from  Greece.  Proceeding  onward  towards  Ther-  genelS.** 
mopylae  and  Thessaly,  he  met  with  favour  and  fnvoyi*"nt 

encouragement  almost  everywhere.     The  cause  of  [0"°^^ 
o  ^  invite  co- 

Grecian  freedom  was  espoused  by  the  Phokians,  operation 

Lokrians,  Dorians,  JSnianes,  Atham^nes,  and  Do-  Tariooa 
lopes ;  by  most  of  the  Malians,  CEtaeans,  Thessa*  ^^^ 
lians,  and  Acha^ans  of  Phthi6tis ;  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Leukas,  and  by  some  of  the  Molossians.  Pro- 
mises were  also  held  out  of  cooperation  from  various 
niyrian  and  Thracian  tribes.  In  Peloponnesus,  the 
Argeians,  Sikyonians,  Epidaurians,  Troezenians, 
Eleians,  and  Messenians,  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
league,  as  well  as  the  Karystians  in  Euboea^  These 
adhesions  were  partly  procured  by  Hyperides  and 
other  Athenian  envoys,  who  visited  the  several 
cities ;  while  Pytheas  and  other  envoys  were  going 
round  in  like  manner  to  advocate  the  cause  of  An- 
tipater.  The  two  sides  were  thus  publicly  argued 
by  able  pleaders  before  different  public  assemblies. 
In  these  debates,  the  advantage  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenian  orators,  whose  efforts 
moreover  were  powerfully  seconded  by  .the  volun- 
tary aid  of  Demosthenes,  then  living  as  an  exile  in 
Peloponnesus. 

>  Diodor.  xviii.  11 ;  Paotanias,  L  25, 4. 
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Assistance        To  Demosthcnes  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 

lent  to  the  ' 

Athenian  the  ncw  prospcct  of  organizing  an  anti-Macedonian 
nlmMtbe-  confederacy  with  some  tolerable  chance  of  success, 
hTexiie!**^  came  more  welcome  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
2uid  to'  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  joining  and 
Athens,  and  assisting  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  felt  the  fuU 

receives  an  ^  -^    ' 

enthusiastic  valuc  of  his  encrgctic  eloquence,  in  the  various 
Peloponnesian  towns.  So  effective  was  the  service 
which  he  thus  rendered  to  his  country,  that  the 
Athenians  not  only  passed  a  vote  to  enable  him  to 
return,  but  sent  a  trireme  to  fetch  him  to  Peiraeus. 
Great  was  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  on  his  arrival. 
The  archons,  the  priests,  and  the  entire  body  of 
citizens,  came  down  to  the  harbour  to  welcome  hit 
landing,  and  escorted  him  to  the  city.  Full  of  im^ 
passioned  emotion,  Demosthenes  poured  forth  his 
gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  see  such  a 
day,  and  to  enjoy  a  triumph  greater  even  than  that 
which  had  been  conferred  on  Alkibiades  on  return- 
ing from  exile ;  since  it  had  been  granted  sponta- 
neously, and  not  extorted  by  force.  His  fine  could 
not  be  remitted  consistently  with  Athenian  custom  ; 
but  the  people  passed  a  vote  granting  to  him  fifty 
talents  as  superintendent  of  the  periodical  sacrifice 
to  Zeus  Soter ;  and  his  execution  of  this  duty  was 
held  equivalent  to  a  liquidation  of  the  fine  \ 

What  part  Demosthenes  took  in  the  plans  or 
details  of  the  war,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know. 
Vigorous  operations  were  now  carried  on,  under 
the  military  command  of  Leostbenes.  The  con*- 
federacy  against  Antipater  included  a  larger  assem*- 
blage  of  Hellenic  states  than  that  which  bad  re- 

1  Pluterah^  DcmottL  27. 
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sisted  Xerxes  in  480  b.c.     Nevertheless,  the  name  m.  323. 
of  Sparta  does  not  appear  in  the  list.     It  was  a  ^^^    ^^ 
melancholy  drawback  to  the  chances  of  Greece,  in  «»» con. 

fedenicT 

this  her  last  struggle  for  emancipation^  that  the  against 
force  of  Sparta  had  been  altogether  crushed  in  the  ne^vel^^' 
gallant  but  ill-concerted  eflTort  of  Agis  against  An-  J,^  ^^^ 
tipater  seven  years  before,  and  had  not  since  reco-  ^^*  ,^ 
vered.    The  great  stronghold  of  Macedonian  in-  theMacc- 
terest,  in  the  interior  of  Greece,  was  Boeotia.     Pla-  interest 
tsea,  Orchomenos,  and  the  other  ancient  enemies  wi^th?^ 
of  Thebes,  having  received  from  Alexander  the  ^^^*'*** 
domain  once  belonging  to  Thebes  herself,  were  well  J^jhag- 
aware  that  this  arrangement  could  only  be  upheld  ^r* 
by  the  continued  pressure  of  Macedonian  supre- 
macy in  Greece.    It  seems  probable  also  that  there 
were  Macedonian  garrisons  in  the  Kadmeia — ^in 
Corinth — and  in  Megalopolis ;  moreover,  that  the 
Arcadian  and  Achsean  cities  had  been  macedonized 
by  the  measures  taken  against  them  under  Alex- 
ander's orders  in  the  preceding  summer^ ;  for  we 
find  no  mention  made  of  these  cities  in  the  coming 
contest.     The  Athenians  equipped  a  considerable 
land-force  to  join  Leosthenes  at  Thermopylae ;  a 
citizen  force  of  5000  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  with 
2000  mercenaries  besides.     But  the  resolute  oppo- 
sition of  the  Boeotian  cities  hindered  them  from 
advancing  beyond  Mount  Kithseron^  until  Leo- 
sthenes himself,  marching  from  Thermopylae  to  join 
them  with  a  part  of  his  army,  attacked  the  Bceo- 

^  See  the  fingments  of  Hyperidea^  p.  36,  ed.  Babingtou.  xai  ntpi  tov 

Toys  Kotpovt  <rvXk6yovs  *A.x<oumv  rt  jcal  *Apica)a>i^ We  do  not  know 

what  was  done  to  these  district  confederacies,  but  it  seems  that  some 
considerable  change  was  made  in  them,  at  the  time  when  Alexander's 
decree  for  restoring  the  exiles  was  promulgated. 
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Battle  in 
Thessaly — 
victory  of 
Leosthenes 
over  Anti- 
pater,  who 
is  com- 
pelled to 
throw  him- 
self into 
Lamia,  and 
await 
succours 
from  Asia 
—Leosthe- 
nes forms 
the  block- 
ade of 
Lamia:  he 
is  slain. 


tian  troops,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  opened 
the  passage.  He  now  proceeded  with  the  full  Hel- 
lenic muster,  including  iEtolians  and  Athenians, 
into  Thessaly  to  meet  Antipater,  who  was  advan- 
cing from  Macedonia  into  Greece  at  the  head  of 
the  force  immediately  at  his  disposal — 13,000  in- 
fantry and  600  cavalry — and  with  a  fleet  of  110 
ships  of  war  cooperating  on  the  coasts 

Antipater  was  probably  not  prepared  for  this 
rapid  and  imposing  assemblage  of  the  combined 
Greeks  at  ThermopylEB,  nor  for  the  energetic  move- 
ments of  Leosthenes.  Still  less  was  he  prepared 
for  the  defection  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  who, 
having  always  formed  an  important  element  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  now  lent  their  strength  to 
the  Greeks.  He  despatched  urgent  messages  to 
the  Macedonian  commanders  in  Asia — Kraterus, 
Leonnatus,  Philotas,  &c.,  soliciting  reinforcements; 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  Leosthenes.  In  the  battle 
which  ensued,  however,  he  was  completely  de- 
feated, and  even  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  re- 
treating into  Macedonia.  No  better  resource  was 
left  to  him  than  the  fortified  town  of  Lamia  (near 
to  the  river  Spercheius,  beyond  the  southern 
border  of  Thessaly),  where  he  calculated  on  hold- 
ing, out  until  relief  came  from  Asia.  Leosthenes 
immediately  commenced  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and 
pressed  it  with  the  utmost  energy,  making  several 
attempts  to  storm  the  town.  But  its  fortifications 
were  strong,  with  a  garrison  ample  and  efiicient 
— so  that  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.. 

'  Diodor.  XTui.  13. 
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Unfortunately  he  possessed  no  battering  train  nor 
engineers,  such  as  had  formed  so  powerful  an  element 
in  the  military  successes  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
He  therefore  found  himself  compelled  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  adopt  systematic 
measures  for  intercepting  the  supply  of  provisions. 
In  this  he  had  every  chance  of  succeeding,  and  of 
capturing  the  person  of  Antipater.  Hellenic  pro- 
spects looked  bright  and  encouraging ;  nothing  was 
heard  in  Athens  and  the  other  cities  except  congra* 
tulations  and  thanksgivings  ^  Phokion,  on  hearing 
the  confident  language  of  those  around  him,  re- 
marked— "  The  stadium  (or  short  course)  has  been 
done  brilliantly;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  have 
strength  to  hold  out  for  the  long  course*."  At  this 
critical  moment,  Leosthenes,in  inspecting  the  block- 
ading trenches,  was  wounded  on  the  head  by  a  large 
stone,  projected  from  one  of  the  catapults  on  the 
city-walls,  and  expired  in  two  days^.  A  funeral 
oration  in  his  honour,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other 
combatants  against  Antipater,  was  pronounced  at 
Athens  by  Hjrperides*. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  general,  in  the  full  Misfortune 
tide  of  success,  was  a  hard  blow  struck  by  fortune  death  of 
at  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom.     For  the  last  J^JtiT* 
generation,  Athens  had  produced  several  excellent  jjjg"*^^^'* 
orators,  and  one  who  combined  splendid  oratory  Reined 

eflfbrts  of 
»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23,  24.  the  Ore- 

«  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  23 ;  Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Pnecept.  p.  803.      *^*"  *^^' 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  12, 13. 

*  A  fine  fragment  of  the  A6yog  ^Emraxpios  by  Hyperides  is  preaenred 

in  Stobceus,  Tit.  124.  vol.  iii.  p.  618.    It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that      ^ 
a  large  additional  portion  of  this  oration  has  been  recently  brought  from 
Egypt  in  a  popyros,  and  is  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Churchill  Ba- 
bington* 
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with  wise  and  patriotic  counsels.  But  during  all 
.  that  time^  none  of  her  citizens,  before  Leosthenes, 
had  displayed  military  genius  and  ardour  along 
with  Panhellenic  purposes.  His  death  appears  to 
have  saved  Antipater  from  defeat  and  captivity. 
The  difficulty  was  very  great,  of  keeping  together  a 
miscellaneous  army  of  Greeks,  who,  after  the  bat- 
tle, easily  persuaded  themselves  that  the  war  was 
finished,  and  desired  to  go  home — perhaps  under 
promise  of  returning.  Even  during  the  lifetime 
of  Leosthenes,  the  ^tolians,  the  most  powerful 
contingent  of  the  army,  had  obtained  leave  to  go 
home,  from  some  domestic  urgency,  real  or  pre- 
tended^  When  he  was  slain,  there  was  no  second 
in  command ;  nor,  even  if  there  had  been,  could 
the  personal  influence  of  one  officer  be  transferred 
to  another.  Reference  was  made  to  Athens,  where» 
after  some  debate,  Antiphilus  was  chosen  com- 
mander, after  the  proposition  to  name  Phokion  had 
been  made  and  rejected^.  But  during  this  interval, 
there  was  no  authority  to  direct  military  operations, 
or  even  to  keep  the  army  together.  Hence  the 
precious  moments  for  rendering  the  blockade  really 
stringent,  were  lost,  and  Antipater  was  enabled  to 
'  maintain  himself  until  the  arrival  of  Leonnatua 
from  Asia  to  his  aid.  How  dangerous  the  position 
of  Antipater  was,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that 
he  solicited  peace,  but  was  required  by  the  besiegers 
to  surrender  at  discretion^— with  which  condition 
he  refused  to  comply. 
B.C.32S-         Antiphilus  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and 

«22,  au-  '^ 

^^  »  Diodor.  XTiii.  13-16.  «  Plutarch,  Phokion,  24. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  11;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  26. 
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competent  officer.     But  before  he  could  reduce  Leonnatan, 
Liamiai  Leonnatus  with  a  Macedonian  army  had  ^oiuan^* 
crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Asia,  and  arrived  at  X^^*" 
the  frontiers  of  Thessaly.     So  many  of  the  Orecian  ^h^y. 
contingents  had  left  the  camp,  that  Antiphilus  was  ^  ^^^^ 
not  strong  enough  at  once  to  continue  the  blockade  Antipater 
and  to  combat  the  relieving  army.     Accordinglyi  ^!^^ 
he  raised  the  blockade,  and  moved  off  by  rapid  u^^i^^ 
marches  to  attack  Leonnatus  apart  from  Antipater.  <»™»'>^ 
He  accomplished  this  operation  with  vigour  and 
success*    Through  the  superior  efficiency  of  the 
Thessalian  cavalry  under  Menon,  he  gained  an  im- 
portant advantage  in  a  cavalry  battle  over  Leon- 
natus, who  was  himself  slain  ^;  and  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  having  its  flanks  and  rear  thus  exposed, 
retired  from  the  plain  to  more  difficult  ground, 
leaving  the  Greeks  masters  of  the  field  with  the 
dead  bodies.    On  the  very  next  day,  Antipater 
came  up,  bringing  the  troops  from  Lamia,  and  took 
command  of  the  defeated  army.     He  did  not  how* 
ever  think  it  expedient  to  renew  the  combat,  but 
withdrew  his  army  from  Thessaly  into  Macedonia, 
keeping  in  his  march  the  high  ground,  out  of  the 
reach  of  .cavalry*. 

During  the  same  time  generally  as  these  opera*  war  carried 
tions  in  Thessaly,  it  appears  that  war  was  carried  between  the 
on  actively  by  sea.  We  hear  of  a  descent  by  Mikion  and  Aole^ 
with  a  Macedonian  fleet  at  Rhamnus  on  the  eastern  ^^  ^^ 
Coast  of  Attica,  repulsed  by  Phokion ;  also  of  a 
Macedonian  fleet,  of  240  sail,  under  Kleitus,  en- 
gaging in  two  battles  with  the  Athenian  fleet  under 

>  Plutarch,  PUokion,  25 ;  Diodor.  xviii.  14,  15 :  compare  Plutarch, 
Pyfrtiii^  h  '  IKOdor.  KW.  10. 
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EetioD,  near  the  islands  called  Echinades,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous^  on  the  western  ^tolian 
coast.  The  Athenians  were  defeated  in  both  actions, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  at  Athens  to  build  new 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  losses  sus* 
tained^  Our  information  is  not  sufficient  to  reveal 
the  purposes  or  details  of  these  proceedings.  But 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Macedonian  fleet  were 
attacking  ^tolia  through  CEniadae,  the  citizens  of 
which  town  had  recently  been  expelled  by  the 
^tolians*;  and  perhaps  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  the  ^tolian  contingent  was  withdrawn 
from  Thessaly.^ 

In  spite  of  such  untoward  events  at  sea,  the 
cause  of  Pan-hellenic  liberty  seemed  on  the  whole 
prosperous.  Though  the  capital  opportunity  had 
been  missed,  of  taking  Antipater  captive  in  Lamia, 
still  he  had  been  expelled  from  Greece,  and  was 
unable,  by  means  of  his  own  forces  in  Macedonia, 
to  regain  his  footing.  The  Grecian  contingents  had 
behaved  with  bravery  and  unanimity  in  prosecution 
of  the  common  purpose ;  and  what  had  been  already- 
achieved  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  rising, 
as  a  fair  risk,  promising  reasonable  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. Nevertheless  Greek  citizens  were  not  like 
trained  Macedonian  soldiers.  After  a  term  of  ser- 
vice not  much  prolonged,  they  wanted  to  go  back 
to  their  families  and  properties,  hardly  less  after  a 
victory  than  after  a  defeat.  Hence  the  army  of 
Antiphilus  in  Thessaly  became  much  thinned', 
though  still  remaining  large  enough  to  keep  back 
the  Macedonian  forces  of  Antipater,   even  aug- 

'  Diodor.  xviiL  15.        '  Diodm.  xviii.  6.        *  Biodor.  zviiL  17* 
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mented  as  they  had  been  by  Leonnatus — and  to 
compel  him  to  await  the  still  more  powerful  rein- 
forcement destined  to  follow  under  Kraterus. 

In  explaining  the  relations  between  these  three  Expected 
Macedonian  commanders — ^Antipater,  Leonnatus,  K^tenisto 
and  Elraterus — it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  June  Ailtf^r. 
323  B.C.,  the  period  of  Alexander's  death,  and  to  J^tJjJ^g^jjj^ 
review  the  condition  into  which  his  vast  and  mighty  Macedo- 
empire  had  fallen.    I  shall  do  this  briefly,  and  only  tl'^ 
SO  far  as  it  bears  on  the  last  struggles  and  final 
subjugation  of  the  Grecian  world. 

On  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexander,  the  camp  state  or  the 
at  Babylon  with  its  large  force  became  a  scene  of  i^J^f' 
discord.    He  left  no  offspring,  except  a  child  named  ^^  Macedo. 

TO'  r  nian  gene- 

Herakles,  by  his  mistress  Barsind.     Roxana,  one  of  »ai«and«)i- 

diery,  after 

his  wives,  was  indeed  pregnant;  and  amidst  the  the  death  of 
uncertainties  of  the  moment,  the  first  disposition  *'"*  ^^' 
of  many  was  to  await  the  birth  of  her  child.  She 
herself,  anxious  to  shut  out  rivalry,  caused  Statira, 
the  queen  whom  Alexander  had  last  married,  to  be 
entrapped  and  assassinated  along  with  her  sister \ 
There  was  however  at  Babylon  a  brother  of  Alex- 
ander^ named  Aridseus  (son  of  Philip  by  a  Tbessa- 
lian  mistress),  already  of  full  age  though  feeble  in 
intelligence,  towards  whom  a  still  larger  party 
leaned.  In  Macedonia,  there  were  Olympias,  Alex- 
ander's mother — Kleopatra,  his  sister,  widow  of 
the  Epirotic  Alexander — and  Kynand',  another 
sister,  widow  of  Amyntas  (cousin  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  put  to  death  by  him) ;  all  of  them  dis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  their  relationship  to  the 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  77. 

*  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandram,  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92, 
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deceased  conqueror,  in  the  scramble  now  opened 
for  power. 

After  a  violent  dispute  between  the  cavalry  and 
the  infantry  at  Babylon,  Aridseus  was  proclaimed 
king  under  the  name  of  Philip  AridsBus.  Perdikkas 
was  named  as  his  guardian  and  chief  minister; 
among  the  other  chief  officers,  the  various  satrapies 
and  fractions  of  the  empire  were  distributed.  Egypt 
and  Libya  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy;  Syria  to 
Laomedon ;  Kilikia  to  Phil6tas ;  Pamphylia,  Lykia» 
and  the  greater  Phrygia,  to  Antigonus ;  Karia,  to 
Asander ;  Lydia,  to  Menander ;  the  Hellespontine 
Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus;  Kappadokia  and  Paphla* 
gonia,  to  the  Kardian  Eumenes ;  Media,  to  Pithon. 
The  eastern  satrapies  were  left  in  the  bands  of  the 
actual  holders. 

In  Europe,  the  distributors  gave  Thrace  with  the 
Chersonese  to  Lysimachus ;  the  countries  west  of 
Thrace,  including  (along  with  lUyrians,  Triballi, 
Agrianes,  and  Epirots)  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to 
Antipater  and  Kraterus^  We  thus  find  the  Gre- 
cian cities  handed  over  to  new  masters,  as  frag- 
ments of  the  vast  intestate  estate  left  by  Alexander. 
The  empty  form  of  convening  and  consulting  a 
synod  of  deputies  at  Corinth,  was  no  longer  thought 
necessary. 

All  the  above-named  officers  were  considered  as 
local  lieutenants,  administering  portions  of  an  em- 
pire one  and  indivisible  under  Aridaeus.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  who  enjoyed  central  authority,  bearing 

'  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandr  ut  supra;  Diodor.  xviii.  3,  4; 
Curtius,  X.  10;  Dexippus,  Fragmenta  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  82.  vp.  Fragm. 
Hist.  Gnoo.  vol.  uL  p.  667.  ed.  Didot  (De  Rebus  poet  Alcxaiidrum). 
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on  the  entire  empire,  were,  Perdikkas,  chiliarch  of 
the  horse  (the  post  occupied  by  Hephaestion  until  his 
death),  a  sort  of  yizir*,  and  Seleukus,  commander 
of  the  Horse  Guards.  No  one  at  this  moment 
talked  of  dividing  the  empire.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  Perdikkas,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  Ari* 
daeus,  had  determined  to  leave  to  him  nothing  more 
than  the  imperial  name,  and  to  engross  for  himself 
the  real  authority.  Still,  however,  in  his  disputes 
with  the  other  chiefs,  he  represented  the  imperial 
family,  and  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  contending 
against  severalty  and  local  independence.  In  this 
task  (besides  bis  brother  Alketas),  his  ablest  and 
most  effective  auxiliary  was  Eumenes  of  Kardia, 
secretary  of  Alexander  for  several  years  until  his 
death.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of 
Perdikkas  to  wrest  Kappadokia  from  the  local  chief 
Ariarathes  (who  had  contrived  to  hold  it  all  through 
the  reign  of  Alexander),  and  to  transfer  it  to  Eu- 
menes, to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  general 
scheme  of  division^. 

At  the  moment  of  Alexander's  death,  Kraterus  was  Lut  of  pro. 
in  Kilikia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  veteran  Mace-  i^edb^'* 
donian  soldiers.  He  had  been  directed  to  conduct  ^the*time 
them  home  into  Macedonia,  with  orders  to  remain  ;^^^ 

death. 

there  himself  in  place  of  Antipater,  who  was  to  The  gene- 
come  over  to  Asia  with  fresh  reinforcements.    Kra-  themaa'too 
terus  had  with  him  a  paper  of  written  instructions  ^!^  of 
from  Alexander,  embodying  projects  on  the  most  l^"^^ 
gigantic  scale;  for  western  conquest — transporta*  p*^^ 

*  Arrian  and  Dezippos — De  Reb.  post  Alex,  ut  supra:  compare 
Diodor.  xviii.  48. 

*  Diodor.  xviiL  16. 
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tion  of  inhabitants  by  wholesale  from  Europe  into 
Asia  and  Asia  into  Europe — erection  of  magnificent 
religious  edifices  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Ma- 
cedonia, &c.  This  list  was  submitted  by  Perdikkas 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  around  him,  who  dis- 
missed the  projects  as  too  vast  for  any  one  but 
Alexander  to  think  of\  Kraterus  and  Antipater 
had  each  a  concurrent  claim  to  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia, and  the  distributors  of  the  empire  had  allotted 
these  countries  to  them  jointly,  not  venturing  to 
exclude  either.  Amidst  the  conflicting  pretensions 
of  these  great  Macedonian  officers,  Leonnatus  also 
cherished  hopes  of  the  same  prize.  He  was  satrap 
of  the  Asiatic  territory  bordering  upon  the  Helles- 
pont,  and  had  received  propositions  from  Kleopatra, 
at  Pella,  inviting  him  to  marry  her  and  assume  the 
government  of  Macedonia.  About  the  same  time, 
urgent  messages  were  also  sent  to  him  (through 
Hekataeus  despot  of  Kardia)  from  Antipater,  im- 
mediately after  the  defeat  preceding  the  siege  of 
Lamia,  entreating  his  cooperation  against  the 
Greeks.  Leonnatus  accordingly  came,  intending 
to  assist  Antipater  against  the  Greeks,  but  also  to 
dispossess  him  of  the  government  of  Macedonia  and 
marry  Kleopatra^.  This  scheme  remained  unexe- 
cuted, because  (as  has  been  already  related)  Leon- 
natus was  slain  in  his  first  encounter  with  the 
Greeks.  To  them,  his  death  was  a  grave  misfor- 
tune ;  to  Antipater,  it  was  an  advantage  which 
more  than  countervailed  the  defeat,  since  it  relieved 
him  from  a  dangerous  rival. 
B.C.  S2i,  It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  summer  that  Kraterus 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  ^  Plutarcb>  Eumenes,  3. 
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found  leisure  to  conduct  his  army  into  Macedonia,  ^•''^^r". 

joins  Ann* 

By  this  junction,  Antipater,  to  whom  he  ceded  the  pater  in 
command,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  with  a 
army— 40,000  heavy  infantry,  5000  cavalry,  and  IZl"^ 
3000  archers  and  slingers.     He  again  marched  into  Krannon  in 
Thessaly  against  the  Greeks  under  Antiphilus ;  and  J^^^; 
the  two  armies  came  in  sight  on  the  Tbessalian  gains  a 
plains  near  Krannon.    The  Grecian  army  consisted  the  Greeks, 
of  25,000  infantry,  and  3500  cavalry— the  latter,  f^"fte^' 
Thessalians  under  Menon,  of  admirable  efficiency.  ®"^* 
The  soldiers  in  general  were  brave,  but  insubor- 
dinate ;  while  the  contingents  of  many  cities  had 
gone  home  without  returning,  in  spite  of  urgent 
remonstrances  from  the  commander.     Hoping  to 
be  rejoined   by   these   absentees,  Antiphilus  and 
Menon  tried  at  first  to  defer  fighting ;  but  Anti- 
pater  forced  them  to  a  battle.     Though  Menon  with 
his  Thessalian  cavalry  defeated  and  dispersed  the 
Macedonian   cavalry,  the   Grecian   infantry  were 
unable  to  resist  the  superior  number  of  Antipater's 
infantry  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  phalanx. 
They  were  beaten  back  and  gave  way,  yet  retiring 
in  tolerable  order,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  being 
incompetent  for  pursuit,  to  some  difficult  neighbour- 
ing ground,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  their 
victorious  cavalry.    The  loss  of  the  Greeks  is  said  to 
have  been  500  men  ;  that  of  the  Macedonians,  120\ 
The  defeat  of  Krannon  (August  322  b.c.)  was 
no  way  decisive  or  ruinous,  nor  would  it  probably 
have  crushed  the  spirit  of  Leosthenes,  had  he  been 
alive  and  in  command.    The  coming  up  of  the  ab- 
sentee contingents  might  still   have  enabled  the 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  17 ;  Plutarch^  Phokion^  26. 
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Greeks  to  make  head.  But  Antiphilus  and  Menon, 
after  holding  council,  declined  to  await  and  acoe* 
lerate  that  junction.  They  thought  tbemselv^ 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  to  open  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Antipater ;  who  however  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  would  not  recognise  or  tr^t 
with  any  Grecian  confederacy,  and  that  he  would 
receive  no  propositions  except  from  each  city  seve-» 
rally.  Upon  this  the  Grecian  commanders  at  onoe 
resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  to  invoke  rein* 
forcements  from  their  countrymen.  But  their  owa 
manifestation  of  timidity  had  destroyed  the  chance 
that  remained  of  such  reinforcements  arriving. 
While  Antipater  commenced  a  vigorous  and  sue* 
cessful  course  of  action  against  the  Thessalian  citiqa 
separately,  the  Greeks  became  more  and  more  di- 
spirited and  alarmed.  City  after  city  sent  its  ^n^ 
voys  to  entreat  peace  from  Antipater,  who  granted 
lenient  terms  to  each,  reserving  only  the  Atheoiann 
and  uEtolians.  In  a  few  days,  the  combined  Grf^ 
cian  army  was  dispersed ;  Aqtiphilus  with  the  Ath^^ 
nians  returned  into  Attica;  Antipater  followed 
them  southward  as  far  as  Boeotia,  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  the  Macedonian  post  on  the  Kadmeias 
once  the  Hellenic  Thebes — within  two  days'  march 
of  Athens  \ 

Against  the  overwhelming  force  thus  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  the  Athenians  had  no  means  of 
defence.  The  principal  anti-Macedonian  orators, 
especially  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  retired  from 
the  city  at  once,  seeking  sanctuary  in  the  temples 
of  Kalauria  and  iEgina.     Phokion  and  Demad^, 

^  Diodor.  zviii.  17 ;  Plutarchj  Phokion,  o.  26, 
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^  th^  envoys  most  acceptable  to  Antipater,  were  ^''*'^*" 
sent  to  Kadmeia  as  bearers  of  the  submission  of  army  in 
the  city,  and  petitioners  for  lenient  terms.     De-  Athens  left 
mades  is  said  to  have  been  at  this  time  disfran-  unabie^ 
ohtsed  and  disqualified   from  public  speaking —  I^^then^" 
having  been  indicted  and  found  guilty  thrice  (some  «>d  the 

°  o         .f  \  other  anti- 

say  seven  times)  under  the  Graphs  Paranomon ;  Macedo- 

but  the  Athenians  passed  a  special  vote  of  relief,  to  t°orau!j^ 
enable  him  to  resume  his  functions   of  citizen.  SlS'y  of^"' 
Neither  Phokion  nor  Demades>  however,  could  pre«  xcnokSl 
vail  upon  Antipater  to  acquiesce  in  anything  short  *«,  and 
of  the  surrender  of  Athens  at  discretion ;  the  same  Antipater 
terms  as  Leosthenes  had  required  from  Antipater 
himself  at  Lamia.     Kraterus  was  even  bent  upon 
marching  forward   into  Attica,  to  dictate   terms 
under  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  Phokion  obtained  the  abandonment 
of  this  intention ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Athena 
with  the  answer.    The  people  having  no  choice  ex* 
cept  to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Antipa- 
ter \  Phokion  and  Demades  came  back  to  Thebes 
%Q  learn  bis  determination.     This  time,  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  philosopher  Xenokrates — the 
successor  of  Plato  and  Speusippus,  as  presiding 
teacher  in  the  school  of  the  Academy.     Though 
not  a  citizen  of  Athens,  Xenokrates  had  long  re« 
liided  there ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  dignified 
character  and  intellectual  eminence  might  be  effi- 

'  Demoehares,  the  nephew  &t  Demosthenes,  who  had  held  a  bold 
language  and  taken  active  part  against  Antipater  throughout  the  La- 
mian  war,  is  said  to  have  delivered  a  public  banmguft  reoomiMiiding 
wwM^^Wfie  even  al  this  last  moment.  At  least  such  was  the  story  con- 
iieet^  wHh  his  statue,  «weted  a  few  years  afterwards  at  Athras,  repre* 
^pl^g  him  ia  the  eoatume  of  m  orator,  hut  with  a  sword  in  hand-r** 
Plutarch,  Yii,  X,  Qratt,  p,  B47:  Qcvwpire  Po^rhiiM,  xii,  13. 
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cacious  in  mitigating  the  wratb  of  the  conqueror. 
Aristotle  had  quitted  Athens  for  Chalkis  before  this 
time ;  otherwise  he^  the  personal  friend  of  Anti- 
pater,  would  have  been  probably  selected  for  this 
painful  mission.  In  point  of  fact,  Xenokrates  did 
no  good,  being  harshly  received,  and  almost  put  to 
silence,  by  Antipater.  One  reason  of  this  may  be, 
that  he  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  the  rival  of 
Aristotle ;  and  it  must  be  added,  to  his  honour, 
that  he  maintained  a  higher  and  more  independent 
tone  than  either  of  the  other  envoys  ^ 
Severn  According  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Antipater, 

pc^d  upon  the  Athenians  were  required  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to 
A^Iripaten  the  wholc  cost  of  the  war;  to  surrender  Demo- 
sthenes, Hyperides,  and  seemingly  at  least  two 
other  anti-Macedonian  orators ;  to  receive  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  in  Munychia ;  to  abandon  their 
democratical  constitution,  and  disfranchise  all  their 
poorer  citizens.  Most  of  these  poor  men  were  to  be 
transported  from  their  homes,  and  to  receive  new 
lands  on  a  foreign  shore.  The  Athenian  colonists 
in  Samos  were  to  be  dispossessed  and  the  island 
retransferred  to  the  Samian  exiles  and  natives. 

It  is  said  that  Phokion  and  Demades  heard  these 
terms  with  satisfaction,  as  lenient  and  reasonable* 
Xenokrates  entered  against  them  the  strongest 
protest  which  the  occasion  admitted^,  when  he  said 
— **  If  Antipater  looks  upon  us  as  slaves,  the  terms 
are  moderate ;  if  as  freemen,  they  are  severe.'*    To 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  27;  Diodor.  zviii.  18. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  27.  Ol  fuv  oSv  SKKoi  YrpcV/Scir  rfydirrja'av  &£ 
<fnkjap6pJ»irovs  riis  dioXvcrciff,  frX^y  rov  titPOKpdrovs,  &c.  Pausanias 
even  itates  (vii.  10,  1)  that  Antipater  was  disposed  to  grant  more 
lenient  terms,  but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Demades, 
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Phokion's  entreaty,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
garrison  might  be  dispensed  with,  Antipater  replied 
in  the  negative,  intimating  that  the  garrison  would 
be  not  less  serviceable  to  Phokion  himself  than  to 
the  Macedonians ;  while  Kallimedon  also,  an  Athe- 
nian exile  there  present,  repelled  the  proposition 
with  scorn.  Respecting  the  island  of  Samos,  Anti- 
pater was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  imperial  authority. 

If  Phokion  thought  these  terms  lenient,  we  must  Diafnin. 
imagine  that  he  expected  a  sentence  of  destruction  wdd^^J. 
against  Athens,  such  as  Alexander  had  pronounced  JJeTa  ooo 
and  executed   against  Thebes.     Under  no  other  voore$t 

7  *  r^  r  Athenian 

companson  can  they  appear  lenient.  Out  of  2 1 ,000  cidsens. 
qualified  citizens  of  Athens,  all  those  who  did  not 
possess  property  to  the  amount  of  2000  drachmae 
were  condemned  to  disfranchisement  and  deporta- 
tion. The  number  below  this  prescribed  qualifica- 
tion, who  came  under  the  penalty,  was  12,000,  or 
three-fifths  of  the  whole.  They  were  set  aside  as 
turbulent,  noisy  democrats ;  the  9000  richest  citi- 
zens, the  **  party  of  order,'*  were  left  in  exclusive 
possession,  not  only  of  the  citizenship,  but  of  the 
city.  The  condemned  12,000  were  deported  out 
of  Attica,  some  to  Thrace,  some  to  the  lUyrian 
or  Italian  coast,  some  to  Libya  or  the  Kyrenaic 
territory.  Besides  the  multitude  banished  simply 
on  the  score  of  comparative  poverty,  the  marked 
anti-Macedonian  politicians  were  banished  also,  in- 
cluding Agnonides,  the  friend  of  Demosthenes,  and 
one  of  his  earnest  advocates  when  accused  respect- 
ing the  Harpalian  treasures^     At  the  request  of 

*  See  Fragmenti  of  Hyperides  adv.  Demosth.  p.  61-66,  ed.  Ba- 
bington. 
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PhokioD,  Antipater  consented  to  render  the  depof-* 
tation  less  sweeping  than  he  had  originally  in-^ 
tended,  so  far  as  to  permit  some  exiles,  Agnonidea 
among  the  rest,  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  Pelo^ 
ponnesus^  We  shall  see  him  presently  contem- 
plating a  still  more  wholesale  deportation  of  the 
iEtolian  people. 
Hardship         It  is  deeplv  to  be  lamented  that  this  important 

suffered  by  '^  "  * 

the  deport,  revolution,  not  only  cutting  down  Athens  to  less 
Athe^^  than  one-half  of  her  citizen  population,  but  in  Vol- 
^^^.  ^ng  A  deportation  fraught  with  individual  hardship 
^&f-  ^^^  suflfering,  is  communicated  to  us  only  in  two 
chia.  Qj.  three  sentences  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  with- 

out any  details  from  contemporary  observers.  It  is 
called  by  Diodorus  a  return  to  the  Solonian  consti-' 
tution ;  but  the  comparison  disgraces  the  name  of 
that  admirable  lawgiver,  whose  changes,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  prodigiously  liberal  and  enfranchising, 
compared  with  what  he  found  established.  The 
deportation  ordained  by  Antipater  must  indeed 
have  brought  upon  the  poor  citizens  of  Athenli  a 
state  of  suflfering  in  foreign  lands  analogous  to  that 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  18.  otroi  fi€v  oZv  Svres  nXtiovs  r&v  fAvpi<ov  (instead  of 
dicfivpimp,  which  seems  a  mistake)  koi  dc<rxtX/oi>i'  p^nardBij&av  ck  rtjt 
narpibos'  t>l  d(  t^p  ^purfievriw  rifirftrw  f;(Oi«rcff  ntpl  dvpoKitrxikiovt,  onr- 
bei)(^drj(rav  Kvpioi  rrjs  re  ir6k(a>s  Koi  r^r  x.o>pas,  Koi  kot^  tovs  ^oKohpos 
vdpavs  itroXiteuopto,    Plutarch  states  the  disfrancliised  as  Abore  12,000. 

Plutarch,  Phokioui  28,  29.  "Oijms  ft  o^p  6  *tnclmp  Koi  ^vy^r  dtr^X^ 
Xafe  TToKKoifs  berjOels  rov  'AvriTrdTpov  koX  <f>€vyovari  dtc^rpa^aro,  giq 
KaOatrep  ol  Xoirrol  r&p  ix€6i<rfap^P0i>p  vnep  ra  kepavvta  ^prf  koi  r6p  TaU 
vupop  tKnetrtlp  r^p  'EXXcidof^  i\k'  ip  lle\tm^ppfi<rf  karoiktU,  9^P  ^p  mA 
*Kyp<apibr)s  6  avK(Kf>dPTrit, 

Diodorus  and  Plutarch  (c.  29)  mention  that  Antipater  assig^ied  re- 
sidehces  iti  Thrace  for  the  expatriated.  Thdse  whb  went  beyond  the 
Keraunian  mountains  must  hiive  gone  either  td  the  Illyrian  coasts 
Apollonia  or  Epidamnus— or  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Those  who 
went  beyond  Tienarus  would  probably  be  sent  to  Libya  i  ted  Thticy- 
dides,vii,  19, 10;  vii.  60,  2. 
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which  Solon  describes  as  haying  preceded  his 
achtheiai  or  measure  for  the  relief  of  debtors  ^ 
What  rules  the  nine  thousand  remaining  citizens 
adopted  for  their  new  constitution,  we  do  not  know. 
Whatever  they  did,  must  now  have  been  subject  to 
the  consent  of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonian  gar<> 
rison,  which  entered  Munychia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Menyllus,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
month  Boedromion  (September) ,  rather  more  than 
a  month  after  the  battle  of  Krannon.  The  day  of 
its  entry  presented  a  sorrowful  contrast.  It  was 
the  day  on  which,  during  the  annual  ceremony  of 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusinian  Demeter,  the  multitu* 
dinous  festal  procession  of  citizens  escorted  the 
God  lacchus  from  Athens  to  Eleusis^. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  nine  thousand  b.c.  322, 
was,  to  condemn  to  death,  at  the  motion  of  Demades,  r^g^^^^g. 
the  distinguished  anti-Macedonian  orators  who  had  »«•>  Hyp«- 

ndety  and 

already  fled — Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Aristonikus,  otben,  are 
and  Himer^eus,  brother  of  the  citizen  afterwards  ^  deaTh  u 
celebrated  as  Demetrius  the  Phalerean.     The  three  2n!i***Aii- 
last  having  taken  refuge  in  -^gina,  and  Demosthenes  ^^^^'0^, 
in  Kalauria,  all  of  them  were  out  of  the  reach  of  an  ce"  <<>  . 

traek  and 

Athenian  sentence,  but  not   beyond  that  of  the  seise  the 
Macedonian   sword.      At   this    miserable  season «  exUM^^He 
Greece  was  full  of  similar  exiles,  the  anti-Macedonian  Sdca  uf^ 
leaders  out  of  all  the  cities  which  had  taken  part  in  ^^^' 
the  Lamian  war.     The  officers  of  Antipater^  called 
in  the  language  of  the  time  the  Exile-Hunters  , 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28.  €Kn€iro\iopiojfUpiHs  €tpKtarcuf :  compare  So- 
lon^ Fragment  28.  ed.  Gaisford. 
^  «  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28. 

s  Plutarch,  Demosth.  28.  'Apxiat  6  lekrjBfU  *vyaMfipas.    Plutarch, 
Vit.  X,  Oratt.  p.  846. 
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were  everywhere  on  the  look-out  to  seize  these 
proscribed  men ;  many  of  the  orators,  from  other 
cities  as  well  as  from  Athens,  were  slain ;  and  there 
was  no  refuge  except  the  mountains  ofi^Btolia  for  any 
of  them^  One  of  these  officers,  a  Thurian  named 
Archias,  who  had  once  been  a  tragic  actor,  passed 
over  with  a  company  of  Thracian  soldiers  to  iEgina, 
where  he  seized  the  three  Athenian  orators — Hype- 
rides,  Aristonikus,  and  Himeraeus — dragging  them 
out  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  -^akeion  or  chapel  of 
iSakus.  They  were  all  sent  as  prisoners  to  Anti- 
pater,  who  had  by  this  time  marched  forward  with 
his  army  to  Corinth  and  Kleonse  in  Peloponnesus. 
All  were  there  put  to  death,  by  his  order.  It  is 
even  said,  and  on  respectable  authority,  that  the 
tongue  of  Hyperides  was  cut  out  before  he  was  slain ; 
according  to  another  statement,  he  himself  bit  it 
out — being  put  to  the  torture,  and  resolving  to 
make  revelation  of  secrets  impossible.  Respecting 
the  details  of  his  death,  there  were  several  different 
stories*. 
B.C,  322,  Having  conducted  these  prisoners  to  Antipater, 

Demosthe-  Archias  proceeded  with  his  Thracians  to  Kalauria 
nes  in         jq  scarch  of  Demostheucs.    The  temple  of  Poseidon 

sanctuary  i  .  «i  i  •    i 

at  Kalauria  thcrc  situatcd,  iu  which  the  orator  had  taken  sanc- 
^th'xhra-  tuary,  was  held  in  such  high  veneration,  that  Ar- 
comes^'to*"  chias,  hcsitatiug  to  drag  him  out  by  force,  tried  to 

scixc  liim^~> 

he  takes  ^  Polybius,  ix.  29,  30.    This  is  stated,  as  matter  of  traditional  pride, 

poison,  and    by  au  ^tolian  speaker  more  than  a  century  afterwards.    In  the  speech 
expires.         ^f  jjig  Akamanian  opponent,  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it — ^while 
the  fact  is  in  itself  highly  probable. 

See  Westermann,  Geschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechenland, 
ch.  7l>  note  4. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  28 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  849 ;  Photius, 
p.  496. 
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persuade  him  to  come  forth  voluntarily,  under  pro- 
mise that  he  should  suffer  no  harm.  But  Demo- 
sthenes, well-aware  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him, 
swallowed  poison  in  the  temple,  and  when  the  dose 
was  beginning  to  take  effect,  came  out  of  the  sacred 
ground,  expiring  immediately  after  he  had  passed 
the  boundary.  The  accompanyiug  circumstances 
were  recounted  in  several  different  ways\  Erato- 
sthenes (to  whose  authority  I  lean)  aflSrmed  that 
Demosthenes  carried  the  poison  in  a  ring  round 
his  arm ;  others  said  that  it  was  suspended  in  a 
linen  bag  round  his  •  neck ;  according  to  a  third 
story,  it  was  contained  in  a  writing-quill,  which  he 
was  seen  to  bite  and  suck,  while  composing  a  last 
letter  to  Antipater.  Amidst  these  contradictory  de- 
tails, we  can  only  a6Srm  as  certain,  that  the  poison 
which  he  had  provided  beforehand  preserved  him 
from  the  sword  of  Antipater,  and  perhaps  from 
having  his  tongue  cut  out.  The  most  remarkable 
assertion  was  that  of  Demochares,  nephew  of  De- 
mosthenes, made  in  his  harangues  at  Athens  a  few 
years  afterwards.  Demochares  asserted  that  his 
uncle  had  not  taken  poison,  but  had  been  softly 
withdrawn  from  the  world  by  a  special  providence 
of  the  Gods,  just  at  the  moment  essential  to  rescue 
him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians.     It  is 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  30.  t«v  ff  ak\<»p,  o<roi  y€y pd<f)aa[  r*  irepl 
avTov,  ira/itroXXol  b*  (l<r\,  rhs  dtafjyophs  ovk  dpayKOiop  cvrefcX- 
Btiv,  &c. 

The  taunts  ou  Archias's  professioD,  as  fui  actor,  and  as  an  indifferent 
actor,  which  Plutarch  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Demosthenes  (c.  29),  ap- 
pear to  me  not  worthy  either  of  the  man  or  of  the  occasion ;  nor  are 
they  sufficiently  avouched  to  induce  me  to  transcribe  them.  Whatever 
bitterness  of  spirit  Demosthenes  might  choose  to  manifest,  at  such  a 
moment,  would  surely  be  vente  %  ou  the  chief  enemy,  Antipater ;  not 
upon  the  mere  instrument. 


nes. 
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not  less  to  be  noted,  as  an  illustration  of  the  vein 

of  sentiment  afterwards  prevalent,  that  Archias  the 

Exile-Hunter  was  affirmed  to  have  perished  in  the 

utmost  dishonour  and  wretchedness  ^ 

Miserable         The  violeut  deaths  of  these  illustrious  orators,  the 

Greece—     disfranchisement  and  deportation  of  the  Athenian 

character  of  Dcmos,  the  suppression   of  the  public   Dikaste- 

Demosthe.    ^^^^  jj^^  occupatiou  of  Athens  by  a  Macedonian 

garrison,  and  of  Greece  generally  by  Macedonian 
Exile-Hunters — are  events  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  calamitous  tragedy,  and  marking  the  ex^ 
tinction  of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  world. 

Of  Hyperides  as  a  citizen  we  know  only  the 
general  fact,  that  he  maintained  from  first  to  last^ 
and  with  oratorical  ability  inferior  only  to  Demo* 
sthenes,  a  strenuous  opposition  to  Macedonian  do- 
minion over  Greece  ;  though  his  persecution  of 
Demosthenes  respecting  the  Harpalian  treasure  ap- 
pears (as  far  as  it  comes  before  us)  discreditable. 

Of  Demosthenes,  we  know  more — enough  to 
form  a  judgment  of  him  both  as  citizen  and  states*- 
man.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  about  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  we  have  before  us  his  first 
Philippic,  deli  vered  thirty  years  before  (352-351  b.c.)- 
We  are  thus  sure,  that  even  at  that  early  day,  he 
took  a  sagacious  and  provident  measure  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  Grecian  liberty  from  the 
energy  and  encroachments  of  Philip.  He  impressed 
upon  his  countrymen  this  coming  danger,  at  a  time 
when  the  older  and  more  influential  politicians  either 
could  not  or  would  not  see  it ;  he  called  aloud  upon 
his  fellow-citizens  for  personal  service  and  pecuniary 

1  Platarofa,  Demosth.  30;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat  p.  846 1  Photnu, 
p.  494 ;  Arriaii>  De  Rebus  post  Alexand.  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Ckxt  92. 
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contributions  I  enforcing  the  call  by  All  the  artifices 
ef  consummate  oratory,  when  such  distasteful  pro- 
positions only  entailed  unpopularity  upon  himself. 
At  the  period  when  Demosthenes  first  addressed 
these  earnest  appeals  to  his  countrymen,  lodg  before 
the  fall  of  Olynthus,  the  power  of  Philip,  though 
formidable^  might  have  been  kept  perfectly  well 
within  the  limits  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace ;  and 
would  probably  have  been  so  kepti  had  Demosthenes 
possessed  in  351  e.g.  as  much  public  influence  as 
he  had  acquired  ten  years  afterwards,  in  341  e.g. 

Throughout  the  whole  career  of  Demosthenes  as 
a  public  adviser,  down  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
we  trace  the  same  combination  of  earnest  patriotism 
with  wise  and  long-sighted  policy^  During  the 
three  years'  war  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  the  Athenians  in  the  main  followed  his 
counsel ;  and  disastrous  as  were  the  ultimate  mili- 
tary results  of  that  war,  for  which  Demosthenes 
eould  not  be  responsible — its  earlier  periods  were 
creditable  and  successful,  its  general  scheme  was 
the  best  that  the  case  admitted  ^  and  its  diplomatic 
management  universally  triumphant  4  But  what 
invests  the  purposes  and  policy  of  Demosthenes 
with  peculiar  grandeur,  is,  that  they  were  not  Simply 
Atheniaui  bat  in  an  eminent  degree  Panhellenic  also. 
It  was  not  Athens  only  that  he  sought  to  defend 
against  Philip,  but  the  whole  Hellenic  world.  In 
this  he  towers  above  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors 
for  half  a  century  before  his  birth^-^Perikles^  Archi*^ 
damns,  AgesilaUs,  Epaminondas ;  whose  policy  was 
Athenian,  Spartan, Theban,rather  than  Hellenic.  He 
carries  uH  back  to  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
and  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  it,  when 
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the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  Athenians  against 
Persia  were  consecrated  by  complete  identity  of  in- 
terest with  collective  Greece.     The  sentiments  to 
which  Demosthenes  appeals  throughout  his  nume- 
rous  orations,  are  those  of  the  noblest  and  largest 
patriotism ;  trying  to  inflame  the  ancient  Grecian 
sentiment,  of  an  autonomous  Hellenic  world,  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  a  dignified  and  desirable 
existence^ — ^but  inculcating  at  the  same  time  that 
these  blessings  could  only  be  preserved  by  toil,  self- 
sacrifice,  devotion  of  fortune,  and  willingness  to  brave 
hard  and  steady  personal  service. 
Dishonour-       From  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
Son  of"'     in  335  B.C.,  to  the  Lamian  war  after  his  death,  the 
Ath^r  **   policy  of  Athens  neither  was  nor  could  be  conducted 
under  Ae     \yy  Demosthcncs.     But  condemned  as  he  was  to 

miserable  ^ 

condition     comparative  inefficacy,  he  yet  rendered  material 

people,  and  scrvicc  to  Athcus,  iu  the  Harpalian  affair  of  324  b.c. 

dotiian*^'    If,  instead  of  opposing  the  alliance  of  the  city  with 

occupation,   jjarpalus,  he  had  supported  it  as  warmly  as  Hy- 

perides— the  exaggerated  promises  of  the  exile  might 

probably  have  prevailed,  and  war  would  have  been 

declared   against   Alexander,      In  respect  to   the 

charge  of  having  been  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  I 

have  already  shown  reasons  for  believing  him  inno« 

cent.    The  Lamian  war,  the  closing  scene  of  his 

activity,  was  not  of  his  original  suggestion,*8ince 

he  was  in  exile  at  its  commencement.    But  he  threw 

himself  into  it  with  unreserved   ardour,  and  was 

greatly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  large  number 

of  adhesions  which  it   obtained   from   so   many 

>  Demosthenes,  De  CoTon&,  p.  324.  o^o« — t^p  iktvO^piait  Koi  rh 
firii^€Pa  tfx^iv  dttm^rrfv  avr&v,  A  rois  irporcpois  *EXKfi<np  6p<H  t&p  ayadmp 
^p-ap  mil  Kay6p€s,  apartrpaKl^fSf  &c. 
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Grecian  states.  In  spite  of  its  disastrous  result^  it 
was,  like  the  battle  of  Cbseroneia,  a  glorious  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  Grecian  liberty,  undertaken 
under  circumstances  which  promised  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  There  was  no  excessive  rashness  in 
calculating  on  distractions  in  the  empire  left  by 
Alexander — on  mutual  hostility  among  the  principal 
officers — and  on  the  probability  of  having  only  to 
make  head  against  Antipater  and  Macedonia,  with 
little  or  no  reinforcement  from  Asia.  Disastrous  as 
the  enterprise  ultimately  proved,  yet  the  risk  was 
one  fairly  worth  incurring,  with  so  noble  an  object 
at  stake ;  and  could  the  war  have  been  protracted 
another  year,  its  termination  would  probably  have 
been  very  different.  We  shall  see  this  presently 
when  we  come  to  follow  Asiatic  events.  After  a 
catastrophe  so  ruinous,  extinguishing  free  speech  in 
Greece,  and  dispersing  the  Athenian  Demos  to 
distant  lands,  Demosthenes  himself  could  hardly 
have  desired,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  to  prolong  his 
existence  as  a  fugitive  beyond  sea. 

Of  the  speeches  which  he  composed  for  private 
litigants,  occasionally  also  for  himself,  before  the 
Dikastery — and  of  the  numerous  stimulating  and 
admonitory  harangues^  on  the  public  affairs  of  the 
moment,  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  assembled 
countrymen,  a  few  remain  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  These  harangues  serve  to  us,  not  only 
as  evidence  of  his  unrivalled  excellence  as  an 
orator,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which 
we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  last  phase  of  free 
Grecian  life,  as  an  acting  and  working  reality. 
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CHAPTER  XCVI. 

FROM  THE  LAMIAN  WAR  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  FREE  HELLAS  AND  HELLENISM. 

The  d^ath  of  Demosthenes,  with  its  tragical  cirr 
pumstanceg  recounted  in  my  last  chapter,  is  on  the 
whole  less  melaqcholy  than  the  prolonged  life  of 
Phokion,  as  agent  of  Macedonian  supremacy  in  a 
city  half-depopulated,  where  he  had  been  born  ft 
free  citizen,  and  which  be  had  so  long  helped  to 
administer  as  a  free  community.  The  dishonour  of 
Phokion's  position  must  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  distress  in  Athens,  arising  both  out  of  the  vio* 
lent  deportation  of  pne-half  of  its  free  citizens,  and 
out  of  the  compulsory  return  of  the  Athenian  set- 
tlers from  Samos ;  which  island  was  now  taken 
from  Athens,  after  she  had  occupied  it  forty-threo 
years,  and  restored  to  the  Samian  people  and  to 
their  recalled  exiles,  by  a  rescript  of  Perdikkas  in 
the  name  of  Aridaeus^  Occupying  this  obnoxioui 
elevation,  Phokion  exercised  authority  with  hi^ 
usual  probity  and  mildness.  Exerting  himself  to 
guard  the  citizens  from  being  annoyed  by  disorders 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison  of  Munychia,  he  kept 

1  Dio4or.  xviii.  18;  Diogen.  I^i^iir  x,  1,  L  I  have  endeavoiiFvd  la 
8how»  in  the  Tenth  Volume  of  this  History  (Ch.  Ixxix.  p,  407|  note)* 
that  Diodoras  is  correct  in  giving  forty-three  years,  as  the  duration  of 
the  Athenian  Kleruchiea  in  Samoa ;  although  both  Wessding  and  Mr. 
Clinton  impugn  his  statement.  The  Athenian  oocupation  of  SaiBoa 
began  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  Timotheus^  is 
366-365  B.C. ;  but  additional  batches  of  colonists  were  sent  thither  in 
later  years. 
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up  friendly  intercourse  with  its  commander  Menyl- 
lus,  though  refusing  all  presents  both  from  him  and 
from  Antipater,  He  was  anxious  to  bestow  the 
gift  of  citizenship  upon  the  philosopher  XenokrateSi 
who  was  only  a  metic,  or  resident  non*freeman; 
but  Xenokrates  declined  the  offer,  remarking,  that 
he  would  accept  no  place  in  a  constitution  against 
which  he  had  protested  as  envoy  ^  This  mark  of 
courageous  independence,  not  a  little  remarkable 
while  the  Macedonians  were  masters  of  the  city, 
was  a  tacit  reproach  to  the  pliant  submission  of 
Phokion. 

Throughout  Peloponnesus,  Antipater  purged  and  b.c.  322  to 
remodelled  the   cities,   Argos,   Megalopolis,   and  tumnto 
others,  as  he  had  done  at  Athens ;  installing  in  ^ach  ^^T" 
an  oligarchy  of  his  own  partisans — sometimes  with  a  p^'kcs  and 
Macedonian  garrison — and  putting  to  death,  deport*  the  Peio- 
ing,  or  expelling, hostile,  or  intractable,  or  democrat**  Stu^"  He 
ical  citizens*.    Having  completed  the  subjugation  of  ^uaJ^® 
Peloponnesus,  he  passed  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  ^^^  *^*«'' 
to  attack  the  ^tolians,  now  the  only  Greeks  re*  ing  them 
maining  unsubdued.     It  was  the  purpose  of  Anti«  Ada.   nu 
pater,  not  merely  to  conquer  this  warlike  and  rude  b^S 
people,  but  to  transport  them  in  mass  across  into  TiTAS^he 
Asia,  and  march  them  up  to  the  interior  deserts  of  ^^^j^^f  * 

'  ''  picincatioii 

>  Plutarch.  Phokion,  29, 30.  ^Su  w 

'  Diodor.  xyiii.  55,  56,  57>  68,  69.  <f>aptpov  d*  ^prot,  on  Kdtro'aifbpo^ 
r«y  Kctra  rrfv  *lEXkd!ki  frdXctfV  avOi^cu,  bia  rh  rhi  fUv  avrav  trarpiKtus 
if>povpats  ^\6rT€a-$tu,  riig  d*  vtt  oKiyapxut>p  dtouccur^ot,  Kvpuvofupos 
iw6  rmv  ^Aprvrrarpov  ^iXcoy  Koi  (€Vtiv. 

That  citizens  weie  not  only  banished,  but  deported,  by  Antipater  firopi 
various  other  cities  besides  Athens,  we  may  see  from  the  edict  issued 
by  Pol3r8percbon  shortly  after  the  death  of  Antipater  (Diod.  xviii.  56)-^ 
Koi  rovf  fieraaTavTas  Ij  <f>vy6vras  vnh  tS>v  ffpLmpt»v  aTpanfyStv  (i.  e. 
Antipater  and  Kratenis),  d4>*  Lp  xP^p^p  'AXe£aji«df>of  ffp  r^y  'A<r^ 
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the  empire".  His  army  was  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted on  even  ground,  so  that  all  the  more  access- 
ible towns  and  villages  fell  into  his  hands.  But 
the  iEtolians  defended  themselves  bravely,  with- 
drew their  families  into  the  high  towns  and  moun- 
tain tops  of  their  very  rugged  country,  and  caused 
serious  loss  to  the  Macedonian  invaders.  Never- 
theless, Kraterus,  who  had  carried  on  war  of  the 
same  kind  with  Alexander  in  Sogdiana,  manifested 
so  much  skill  in  seizing  the  points  of  communica- 
tion, that  he  intercepted  all  their  supplies  and 
reduced  them  to  extreme  distress,  amidst  the  winter 
which  had  now  supervened.  The  iEtolians,  in 
spite  of  bravery  and  endurance,  must  soon  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  from  cold  and  hunger, 
had  not  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Antigonus  from 
Asia  communicated  such  news  to  Antipater  and 
Kraterus,  as  induced  them  to  prepare  for  marching 
back  to  Macedonia,  with  a  view  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Hellespont  and  operating  in  Asia.  They  con- 
cluded a  pacification  with  the  iEtolians — postponing 
till  a  future  period  their  design  of  deporting  that 
people, — and  withdrew  into  Macedonia ;  where 
Antipater  cemented  his  alliance  with  Kraterus  by 
giving  to  him  his  daughter  Phila  in  marriage*. 
intnguc«  Another  daughter  of  Antipater,  named  Nikaea, 
dikkasfa'nd  had  bccu  scut  ovcr  to  Asia  not  long  before,  to  be- 
JrinMMca  come  the  wife  of  Perdikkas.  That  general,  acting 
atPeUa.  ^^  guardian  or  prime  minister  to  the  kings  of 
Alexander's  family  (who  are  now  spoken  of  in  the 
plural  number,  since  Roxana  had  given  birth  to  a 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  25.  ^ityvaK6T€s  vorepov  alroifs  KarairoXtfifja-aif  Koi 
fi€Ta(rTfj(rai  navoiKlovs  dnavras  c/r  r^v  ^prjfUap  Koi  vo^pardm  rijv 
*Aalas  Ktifianjv  \&pa3f,  ^  Diodor.  xviii.  18-25. 
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posthumous  son,  called  Alexander,  and  made  king 
jointly  with  Philip  Aridaeus),  had  at  first  sought 
close  combination  with  Antipater,  demanding  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  But  new  views  were  pre- 
sently opened  to  him  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
princesses  at  Pella  (Olympias,  with  her  daughter 
Kleopatra,  widow  of  the  Molossian  Alexander) — who 
had  always  been  at  variance  with  Antipater,  even 
throughout  the  life  of  Alexander — and  Kynanfi 
(daughter  of  Philip  by  an  Illyrian  mother,  and 
widow  of  Amyntas,  first  cousin  of  Alexander,  but 
slain  by  Alexander's  order)  with  her  daughter  Eu- 
rydikS.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Kleo- 
patra  had  offered  herself  in  marriage  to  Leonnatus, 
inviting  him  to  come  over  and  occupy  the  throne 
of  Macedonia:  he  had  obeyed  the  call,  but  had 
been  slain  in  his  first  battle  against  the  Greeks, 
thus  relieving  Antipater  from  a  dangerous  rival. 
The  first  project  of  Olympias  being  thus  frustrated, 
she  had  sent  to  Perdikkas  proposing  to  him  a 
marriage  with  Kleopatra.  Perdikkas  had  already 
pledged  himself  to  the  daughter  of  Antipater ;  never- 
theless he  now  debated  whether  his  ambition  would 
not  be  better  served  by  breaking  his  pledge,  and 
accepting  the  new  proposition.  To  this  step  he 
was  advised  by  Eumenes,  his  ablest  friend  and  co- 
adjutor, steadily  attached  to  the  interest  of  the 
regal  family,  and  withal  personally  hated  by  Anti- 
pater. But  Alketas,  brother  of  Perdikkas,  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  provoke 
openly  and  immediately  the  wrath  of  Antipater. 
Accordingly  Perdikkas  resolved  to  accept  Nikeea 
for  the  moment,  but  to  send  her  away  after  no  long 
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time,  and  take  Kleopatra;  to  whom  secret  assurances 
from  him  were  conveyed  by  Eumenes.  Kynan6 
also  (daughter  of  Philip  and  widow  of  his  nephew 
Amyntas),  a  warlike  and  ambitious  woman,  had 
brought  into  Asia  her  daughter  Eurydik6  for  the 
purpose  of  espousing  the  king  Philip  Aridseus. 
Being  averse  to  this  marriage,  and  probably  insti-  * 
gated  by  Olympias  also,  Perdikkas  and  AlketaB 
put  Kynand  to  death.  But  the  indignation  excited 
among  the  soldiers  by  this  deed  was  so  furious  as 
to  menace  their  safety,  and  they  were  forced  to 
permit  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Eurydik6\ 

All  these  intrigues  were  going  on  through  the 
summer  of  322  b.c,  while  the  Lamian  war  was  still 
eflfectively  prosecuted  by  the  Greeks.  About  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  Antigonus  (called  Mono- 
phthalmus), the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  detected  these 
secret  intrigues  of  Perdikkas;  who  for  that  and 
other  reasons,  began  to  look  on  him  as  an  enemy, 
and  to  plot  against  his  life.  Apprised  of  his  danger, 
Antigonus  made  his  escape  from  Asia  into  Europe 
to  acquaint  Antipater  and  Kraterus  with  the  hostile 
manoeuvres  of  Perdikkas ;  upon  which  news,  the 
two  generals,  immediately  abandoning  the  ^tolian 
war,  withdrew  their  army  from  Greece  for  the  more 
important  object  of  counteracting  Perdikkas  in 
Asia. 

^  Diodor.  XTiii.  23 ;  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  vi.  i^.  Phot.  Cod, 
92.  Diodorus  alludes  to  the  murder  of  Kynan^  or  Kyuna,  in  another 
place  (xix.  52). 

Compare  Polysenus,  riii.  60 — who  mentions  the  murder  of  Kynan^ 
by  AlketaSf  but  gives  a  somewhat  different  explanation  of  her  purpose 
in  passing  into  Asia. 

About  Kynand,  see  Duris,  Fragm.  24^  in  Fragment.  Hist.  Grasc.  vol  iL 
p.  475 1  Adienae*  xiiL  p.  660. 
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To  UB^  these  contests  of  the  Macedonian  officers  ^npropi. 

tions  tarns 

belong  only  so  far  as  they  affect  the  Greeks.  And  of  fortnne 
we  see,  by  the  events  just  noticed,  how  unpro-  oreeks^in 
pitious  to  the  Greeks  were  the  turns  of  fortune,  theiJ^ILm 
throughout  the  Lamian  war :  the  grave  of  Grecian  "^^ 
liberty  not  for  the  actual  combatants  only,  but 
for  their  posterity  also\  Until  the  battle  of 
Krannon  and  the  surrender  of  Athens,  everything 
feU  out  so  as  to  relieve  Antipater  from  embar- 
rassment, and  impart  to  him  double  force.  The 
intrigues  of  the  princesses  at  Pella,  who  were  well 
known  to  hate  him,  first  raised  up  Leonnatus,  next 
Perdikkas,  against  him.  Had  Leonnatus  lived,  the 
arm  of  Antipater  would  have  been  at  least  weak- 
ened, if  not  paralysed;  had  Perdikkas  declared 
himself  earlier,  the  forces  of  Antipater  must  have 
been  withdrawn  to  oppose  him,  and  the  battle  of 
Krannon  would  probably  have  had  a  different  issue* 
As  soon  as  Perdikkas  became  hostile  to  Antipater, 
it  was  his  policy  to  sustain  and  seek  alliance  with 
the  Greeks,  as  we  shall  find  him  presently  doing 
with  the  iEtolians^.  Through  causes  thus  purely 
accidental,  Antipater  obtained  an  interval  of  a  few 
months,  during  which  his  hands  were  not  only  free, 

*  The  fine  lines  of  Lucan  (Phan.  vii.  640)  on  the  effects  of  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  may  be  cited  hare : — 

"  Mijus  ab  hac  ade,  quam  quod  sua  saBCola  fenrent, 
Vulnus  habent  popoli :  plus  est  quam  yita  salusque 
Quod  perit :  in  totum  mundi  prostemimur  Kvum. 
Vincttur  his  gladiis  onmis,  quse  serriet,  setas. 
Plroxima  quid  soboles,  aut  quid  meruere  nepotes. 
In  T^num  nasci  ?  "  &c. 

'  Diodor.  rmi.  38.  'Airtfrarpov  d*  cZ^  ri)y  ^AaUof  btafitfiriK&roSi  A2t«»» 
Xol  Karh.  ras  npht  HtptiKKav  irvvBijKas  icTparwirav  mIs  rijif  Oer^ 

2o2 
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but  armed  with  new  and  unexpected  strength  from 
Leonnatus  and  Kraterus,  to  close  the  Lamian  war. 
The  disastrous  issue  of  that  war  was  therefore  in 
great  part  the  effect  of  casualties,  among  which  we 
must  include  the  death  of  Leosthenes  himself.  Such 
issue  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the  pro- 
ject was  desperate  or  ill-conceived  on  the  part  of 
its  promoters,  who  had  full  right  to  reckon,  among 
the  probabilities  of  their  case,  the  effects  of  discord 
between  the  Macedonian  chiefs. 
B.C.321.  In  the  spring  of  321  b.c,  Antipater  and  Kra- 

Md*Kro'     terus,  having  concerted  operations  with  Ptolemy 
A^— Per.   governor  of  Egypt,  crossed  into  Asia  and  began  their 
dikkas        conflict  with  Perdikkas ;  who  himself,  having  the 
attack  pto.   kiugs  aloug  with  him,  marched  against  Egypt  to 
E^t^but    attack  Ptolemy ;   leaving  his  brother  Alketas,  in 
amuUny^of  coHJunctiou  with  Eumcnes  as  general,  to  maintain 
uw**T       his  cause  in  Kappadokia  and  Asia  Minor.  Alketas, 
Union  of      discouraged  by  the  adverse  feeling  of  the  Mace- 
Ptoicmy, '    donians  generally,  threw  up  the  enterprize  as  hope- 
&&  ^New'    less.     But  Eumenes,  though  embarrassed  and  me- 
o?Ae'*^**"  naced  in  every  way  by  the  treacherous  jealousy  of 
mad?aT'     ^^^  ^^^^  Macedonian  officers,  and  by  the  discontent 
Tripara-      of  the  soldicrs  against  him  as  a  Greek — and  though 
compelled  to  conceal  from  these  soldiers  the  fact 
that  Kraterus,  who  was  popular  among  them,  com- 
manded on  the  opposite  side, — displayed  neverthe- 
less so  much  ability  that  he  gained  an  important 
victory*,  in  which  both  Neoptolemus  and  Kraterus 
perished.     Neoptolemus  was  killed   by  Eumenes 

^  Plutarch^  Eumenes,  7 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Eumenes,  c.  4.  Eumenes 
had  trained  a  body  of  Asiatic  and  Thracian  cavalry  to  fight  in  close 
combat  with  the  short  pike  and  sword  of  the  Macedonian  Companions 
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with  his  own  hand,  after  a  personal  conflict  despe- 
rate in  the  extreme  and  long  doubtful,  and  at 
the  cost  of  a  severe  wound  to  himself^  After  the 
victory,  he  found  Kraterus  still  alive,  though  ex- 
piring from  his  wound.  Deeply  afflicted  at  the 
sight,  he  did  his  utmost  to  restore  the  dying  man ; 
and  when  this  proved  to  be  impossible,  caused  his 
dead  body  to  be  honourably  shrouded  and  trans- 
mitted into  Macedonia  for  burial. 

This  new  proof  of  the  military  ability  and  vigour 
of  Eumenes,  together  with  the  death  of  two  such 
important  officers  as  Kraterus  and  Neoptolemus — 
proved  ruinous  to  the  victor  himself,  without  ser- 
ving the  cause  in  which  he  fought.  Perdikkas  his 
chief  did  not  live  to  hear  of  it.  That  general  was 
so  overbearing  and  tyrannical  in  his  demeanour 
towards  the  other  officers — and  withal  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  first  operations  against  Ptolemy  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile — that  his  own  army 
mutinied  and  slew  him*.  His  troops  joined  Ptolemy, 
whose  conciliatory  behaviour  gained  their  goodwill. 
Only  two  days  after  this  revolution,  a  messenger 
from  Eumenes  reached  the  camp,  announcing  his 
victory  and  the  death  of  Kraterus.  Had  this  intel- 
ligence been  received  by  Perdikkas  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  the  course  of  subsequent  events 
might  have  been  sensibly  altered.     Eumenes  would 

— relinquishing  the  javelin,  the  missiles^  and  the  alternation  of  charging 
and  retiring,  nsnal  to  Asiatics. 

Biodorus  (xviii.  30,  31,  32)  ^Tes  an  account  at  some  length  of  this 
battle.  He  as  well  as  Plutarch  may  probably  have  borrowed  from 
Hieronymus  of  Elardia. 

^  Arrian,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92;  Jnstin,  liii.  8;  Diodor*  zviii.  3d. 

'  Diodor.  zriii.  36. 
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have  occupied  the  most  commanding  position  in 
Asia,  as  general  of  the  kings  of  the  Alexandrine 
family,  to  whom  hoth  his  interests  and  his  feelings 
attached  him.  But  the  news  arriving,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  did,  caused  throughout  the  army  only 
the  most  violent  exasperation  against  him;  not 
simply  as  ally  of  the  odious  Perdikkas,  hut  as  cause 
of  death  to  the  esteemed  Kraterus.  He,  together 
with  Alketas  and  fifty  officers,  was  voted  by  the 
soldiers  a  public  enemy.  No  measures  were  kept 
with  him  henceforward  by  Macedonian  officers  or 
soldiers.  At  the  same  time  several  officers  attached 
to  Perdikkas  in  the  camp,  and  also  Atalanta  his 
sister,  were  slain  \ 

By  the  death  of  Perdikkas,  and  the  defection  of 
his  soldiers,  complete  preponderance  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  Antipater,  Ptolemy,  and  Anti- 
gonus.  Antipater  was  invited  to  join  the  army, 
now  consisting  of  the  forces  both  of  Ptolemy  and 
Perdikkas  united.  He  was  there  invested  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  persons  of  the  kings,  and  with 
the  sort  of  ministerial  supremacy  previously  held 
by  Perdikkas.  He  was  however  exposed  to  much 
difficulty,  and  even  to  great  personal  danger,  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  princess  EurydikS,  who  dis- 
played a  mascuUne  boldness  in  publicly  haranguing 
the  soldiers — and  from  the  discontents  of  the  army, 
who  claimed  presents,  formerly  promised  to  them  by 
Alexander,  which  there  were  no  funds  to  liquidate 
at  the  moment.  At  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  Anti- 
pater made  a  second  distribution  of  the  satrapies 

'  Plutarch*  Eumenet,  8;  Comd.  Nepofl,  Eumenet, 4 ;  IHodor. xriiL 
36,37. 
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of  the  empire ;  somewhat  modified,  yet  coinciding 
in  the  main  with  that  which  had  heen  drawn  up 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  To  Ptolemy 
was  assured  Egypt  and  libjra — to  Antigonus,  the 
Greater  Phrygia.  Lykia,  and  Pamphylia — as  each 
had  had  before'. 

Antigonus  was  placed  in  command  of  the  prin-  war  be- 
cipal  Macedonian  army  in  Asia,  to  crush  Eumenes  dg^u  uik 
and  the  other  chief  adherents  of  Perdikkas  ;  most  j^^^X^ 
of  whom  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  vote  5,a®2^^"* 
of  the  Macedonian  army.     After  a  certain  interval,  Eumcnei. 
Antipater  himself,  accompanied  by  the  kings,  re-  wonted, 
turned  to  Macedonia,  having  eluded  by  artifice  a  up  m  Nora. 
renewed  demand  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  for  the 
promised  presents.     The  war  of  Antigonus,  first 
against  Eumenes  in  Kappadokia,  next  against  Al- 
ketas  and  the  other  partisans  of  Perdikkas  in  Pisidia, 
lasted  for  many  months^  but  was  at  length  success- 
fully finished^.    Eumenes,  beset  by  the  constant 
treachery  and  insubordination  of  the  Macedonians, 
was  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  field.     He  took 
refuge  with  a  handful  of  men  in  the  impregnable 
and  well-stored  fortress  of  Nora  in  Kappadokia, 
where  he  held  out  a  long  blockade,  apparently 
niore  than  a  year,  against  Antigonus®. 

Before  the  prolonged  blockade  of  Nora  had  been  b.c.  319- 
brought  to  a  close,  Antipater,  being  of  very  advanced  ^^^' 
age,  fell  into  sickness,  and  presently  died.    One  of 
his  latest  acts  was,  to  put  to  death  the  Athenian 

1  Diodor.  xviiL  39.    Anian,  ap.  Photium. 

^  Aman,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandr.  lib.  ix.  10.  ap.  Photiimi,  Cod.  92 ; 
Diodor.  xviiL  39, 40,  46;  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  3,  4. 

*  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  10, 11;  Gomel.  Nepos,  Eumenes,  0.5;  Diodor. 
zriiL  41. 
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Sickness      oratoF  Dcmades,  who  had  been  sent  to  Macedonia 

and  death 

ofAnti-  as  envoy  to  solicit  the  removal  of  the  Macedonian 
MhJnian  ^  gamson  at  Munychia.  Antipater  had  promised, 
^cs  u*"  or  given  hopes,  that  if  the  oligarchy  which  he  had 
dMth  in  constituted  at  Athens  maintained  unshaken  adhe- 
Macedonia.  rcncc  to  Macedonia,  he  would  withdrawthe  garrison. 
The  Athenians  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Phokion 
to  go  to  Macedonia  as  solicitor  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise ;  but  he  steadily  refused.  Demades, 
who  willingly  undertook  the  mission,  reached  Ma- 
cedonia at  a  moment  very  untoward  for  himself.  The 
papers  of  the  deceased  Perdikkas  had  come  into 
possession  of  his  opponents ;  and  among  them  had 
been  found  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Demades, 
inviting  him  to  cross  over  and  rescue  Greece  from 
her  dependence  *'on  an  old  and  rotten  warp" — 
meaning  Antipater.  This  letter  gave  great  offence 
to  Antipater — the  rather,  as  Demades  is  said  to 
have  been  his  habitual  pensioner — and  still  greater 
offence  to  his  son  Kassander ;  who  caused  Demades 
with  his  son  to  be  seized — first  killed  the  son  in  the 
immediate  presence  and  even  embrace  of  the  father 
— and  then  slew  the  father  himself,  with  bitter 
invective  against  his  ingratitude \  All  the  accounts 
which  we  read  depict  Demades,  in  general  terms, 

'  Plutarch,  PhokioD,  30;  Diodor.  xviii.  48;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  31 ; 
Arrian>  De  Reb.  post  Alex.  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92. 

In  the  life  of  Phokion,  Plutarch  has  written  inadvertently  Antigonus 
instead  of  Perdikkas, 

It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however,  how  Deinarchus  can  have  been  the 
accuser  of  Demades  on  such  a  matter — as  Arrian  and  Plutarch  state. 
Arrian  seems  to  put  the  death  of  Demades  too  early,  from  his  anidety 
to  bring  it  into  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  death  of  Demo- 
sthenes, whose  condemnation  Demades  had  proposed  in  the  AtheiiiaQ 
assembly. 
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as  a  prodigal  spendthrift  and  a  venal  and  corrupt 
politician.  We  have  no  ground  for  questioning 
this  statement :  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no 
specific  facts  to  prove  it. 

Antipater  by  his  last  directions  appointed  Poly-  b.c.318. 
sperchon,  one  of  Alexander's  veteran  officers,  to  be  ^"j^'J^dJ 
chief  administrator,  with  full  powers  on  behalf  of  ^^"on 

Ka8sander« 

the  imperial  dynasty  ;  while  he  assigned  to  his  own  and  names 
son  Kassand^r  only  the  second  place,  as  Chiliarch  or  chon'^^. 
general  of  the  body-guard  \    He  thought  that  this  conienfl^d 
disposition  of  power  would  be  more  generally  ac-  ^J'J^^**'* 
ceptable  throughout  the  empire,  as  Polysperchon  *^^^^' 
was  older  and  of  longer  military  service  than  any 
other  among  Alexander's   generals.       Moreover, 
Antipater  was  especially  afraid  of  letting  dominion 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  princesses^ ;  all  of  whom 
— Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  Eurydik6 — were  ener- 
getic characters  ;  and  the  first  of  the  three  (who  had 
retired  to  Epirus  from  enmity  towards  Antipater) 
furious  and  implacable. 

But  the  views  of  Antipater  were  disappointed  Ejissander 
from  the  beginning,  because  Kassander  would  not  hi^,eff,^' 
submit  to  the  second  place,  nor  tolerate  Polysj^er-  ^i^£ 
chon  as  his  superior.     Immediately  after  the  death  Munychu, 

.  and  forma 

of  Antipater,  but  before  it  became  publicly  known,  auianoe 
Kassander    despatched   Nikanor   with   pretended  ptoiemy 
orders  from  Antipater  to  supersede  Menyllus  in  the  ^nut"^' 
government  of  Munychia.    To  this  order  Menyllus  pjjy^y. 
yielded.     But  when  after  a  few  days  the  Athenian  «^»°' 
public  came  to  learn  the  real  truth,  they  were 
displeased  with  Phokion  for  having  permitted  the 
change  to  be  made — assuming  that  he  knew  the 

'  Diod.  zYiii.  48.  '  Diod.  nx.  11. 
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piai  in 
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real  state  of  the  facts,  and  might  have  kept  oat  the 
new  coinmander\  Kassander,  while  securing  this 
important  post  in  the  hands  of  a  confirmed  partisan, 
affected  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  Polysper- 
chon,  and  to  occupy  himself  with  a  hunting-party 
in  the  country.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  con- 
fidential adherents  to  the  Hellespont  and  other 
places  in  furtherance  of  his  schemes ;  and  especially 
to  contract  alliance  with  Antigonus  in  Asia  and  with 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  His  envoys  being  generally 
well  received,  he  himself  soon  quitted  Macedonia 
suddenly,  and  went  to  concert  measures  with  An- 
tigonus in  Asia^.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Ptolemy, 
and  still  more  that  of  Antigonus,  to  aid  him  against 
Polysperchon  and  the  imperial  dynasty.  On  the 
death  of  Antipater,  Antigonus  had  resolved  to 
make  himself  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Asiatic 
Alexandrine  empire,  possessing  as  he  did  the  most 
powerful  military  force  within  it. 

Even  before  this  time  the  imperial  dynasty  had 
been  a  name  rather  than  a  reality ;  yet  still  a  re- 
spected name.  But  now,  the  preference  shown  to 
Polysperchon  by  the  deceased  Antipater,  and  the 
secession  of  Kassander,  placed  all  the  great  real 
powers  in  active  hostility  against  the  dynasty. 
Polysperchon  and  his  friends  were  not  blind  to  the 
difficulties  of  their  position.  The  principal  officers 
in  Macedonia  having  been  convened  to  deliberate, 
it  was  resolved  to  invite  Olympias  out  of  Epirus, 
that  she  might  assume  the  tutelage  of  her  grandson 


^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  31.  Diodonu  (xviii.  64)  says  alto  that  NikaDor 
was  nominated  by  Kassander. 
*  Diodor.  xriik  64. 
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Alexander  (son  of  Roxana) — ^to  place  the  Asiatic 
interests  of  the  djrnasty  in  the  hands  of  Eumenes, 
appointing  him  to  the  supreme  command^ — and  to 
combat  Kassander  in  Europe^  by  assuring  to  them- 
selves the  general  goodwill  and  support  of  the 
Greeks.  This  last  object  was  to  be  obtained  by 
granting  to  the  Greeks  general  enfranchisement, 
and  by  subverting  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies  and 
military  governments  now  paramount  throughout 
the  cities. 

The  last  hope  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  Alex-  inecfectuai 
ander's  empire  in  Asia,  against  the  counter-interests  Eugenes  to 
of  the  great  Macedonian  officers,  who  were  steadily  rmperiL?*** 
tending  to  divide  and  appropriate  it — now  lay  in  ^aThuT 
the  fidelity  and  military  skill  of  Eumenes.     At  his  ^j*^ 
disposal  Polysperchon  placed  the  imperial  treasures  he  ii  be- 
and  soldiers  in  Asia;   especially  the   brave,   but  hu'own^ 
faithless  and  disorderly,  Argyraspides.     Olympias  Tnd  ti^ 
also  addressed  to  him  a  pathetic  letter,  asking  his  ^J^' 
counsel  as  the  only  friend  and  saviour  to  whom  the 
imperial  family  could  now  look.     Eumenes  replied 
by  assuring  them  of  his  devoted  -adherence  to  their 
cause*    But  he  at  the  same  time  advised  Olympias 
not  to  come  out  of  Epirus  into  Macedonia ;  or  if 
she  did  come,  at  all  events  to  abstain  from  vindic- 
tive and  cruel  proceedings.     Both  these  recom- 
mendations, honourable  as  well  to  his  prudence  as 
to  his  humanity,  were  disregarded  by  the  old  queen. 
She  came  into  Macedonia  to  take  the  management 
of  affairs ;    and  although  her  imposing  title,   of 
mother  to  the  great  conqueror,   raised  a  strong 
favourable  feeling,  yet  her  multiplied  executions 

1  Diodor.  zm.  49-58. 
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of  the  Antipatrian  partisans  excited  fatal  enmity 
against  a  dynasty  already  tottering.  Nevertheless 
Eumenes,  though  his  advice  had  been  disregarded, 
devoted  himself  in  Asia  with  unshaken  fidelity  to 
the  Alexandrine  family,  resisting  the  most  tempt- 
ing invitations  to  take  part  with  Antigonus  against 
them\  His  example  contributed  much  to  keep  alive 
the  same  active  sentiment  in  those  around  him ; 
indeed,  without  him,  the  imperial  family  would  have 
had  no  sincere  or  commanding  representative  in 
Asia.  His  gallant  struggles,  first  in  Kilikia  and  Phe- 
nicia,  next  (when  driven  from  the  coast),  in  Susiana, 
Persis,  Media,  and  ParsetakSnS — continued  for  two 
years  against  the  greatly  preponderant  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and  Seleukus,  and  against  the 
never-ceasing  treachery  of  his  own  officers  and 

'  Plutarch,  Eumeneir,  11,  12;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Eumenes,  c.  6; 
Diodor.  xviii.  68-62. 

Diodor.  xvii.  58.  ^k€  dc  koL  ncip*  *0\vfiirMos  qvt^  ypafifiara,  dco- 
IJL€vrj9  Koi  Xmapovaijs  fiorjBdv  rots  Paa-iktwri  /col  iavrj'  fidvoy  yap  €K€lvov 
iriOT&rarov  d7ro\(\(i<f>$(U  T&y  ^tXa>y,  Koi  dwdfitvop  diopB^a-aa^i  rijv 
€ptjfi[av  TTJf  fiaa-iKiKTJg  oUlag, 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Eun^enes,  6.  "Ad  hunc  (Eumenem)  Olympias, 
qnum  literas  et  nuntios  misisset  in  Asiam,  consultum,  utrum  repetitum 
Macedonian!  yeniret  (nam  turn  in  Epiro  habitabat)  et  eas  res  occuparet 
— ^huie  ille  primum  suasit  ne  se  moveret,  et  expectaret  quoad  Alezandri 
filius  regnum  adipisceretur.  Sin  aliquft  cupiditate  raperetur  in  Maoe- 
doniam,  omnium  injuriarum  oblivisceretur,  et  in  neminem  acerbiore 
uteretur  imperio.  Horum  ilia  nihil  fecit.  Nam  et  in  Maoedoniam 
profecta  est,  et  ibi  crudelissime  se  gessit."  Compare  Justin,  xiy.  6; 
Diodor.  xix.  11. 

The  details  respecting  Eumenes  may  be  considered  probably  as  de* 
pending  on  unusually  good  authority.  His  friend  Hieronymus  of  Kar- 
dia  had  written  a  copious  history  of  his  own  time ;  which,  though  now 
lost,  was  accessible  both  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  Hieronymus  was 
serving  with  Eumenes,  and  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  him  by  An- 
tigonus; who  spared  him  and  treated  him  well,  while  Eumenes  was 
put  to  death  (Diodor.  xix.  44).  Plutarch  had  also  read  letters  of  1^- 
me&es  (Plut.  £um.  U). 
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troops^— do  not  belong  to  Grecian  history.  They 
are  however  among  the  most  memorable  exploits 
of  antiquity.  While  even  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  they  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  combinations 
of  Alexander  himself — they  evince,  besides,  a  flexi- 
bility and  aptitude  such  as  Alexander  neither  pos« 
sessed  nor  required,  for  overcoming  the  thousand 
difficulties  raised  by  traitors  and  mutineers  around 
him.  To  the  last,  Eumenes  remained  unsubdued ; 
he  was  betrayed  to  Antigonus  by  the  base  and  venal 
treachery  of  his  own  soldiers,  the  Macedonian 
Argyraspides  ^ 

For  the  interests  of  the  imperial  dynasty  (the 
extinction  of  which  we  shall  presently  follow),  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  abandon 
Asia  at  once,  at  the  death  of  Antipater,  and  con<^ 
centrate  their  attention  on  Macedonia  alone,  sum« 
moning  over  Eumenes  to  aid  them.  To  keep 
together  in  unity  the  vast  aggregate  of  Asia  was 
manifestly  impracticable,  even  with  his  consummate 
ability.  Indeed  we  read  that  Olympias  wished  for 
his  presence  in  Europe,  not  trusting  any  one  but 
him  as  protector  of  the  child  Alexander®.  In  Ma- 
cedonia, apart  from  Asia,  Eumenes,  if  the  violent 
temper  of  Olympias  had  permitted  him,  might  have 

»  Diodor.  xviii.  63-72;  xix.  11,  17,  32,  44. 

*  Plutarch  (Eumenes,  16-18),  Cornelius  Nepos  (10-13),  and  Justin 
(xiy.  3,  4)  describe  in  considerable  detail  the  touching  circumstances 
attending  the  tradition  and  capture  of  Eumenes.  On  this  point  Dio- 
doms  is  more  brief;  but  he  recounts  at  much  length  the  preceding 
military  operations  between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus  (xix.  17, 32, 44). 

The  original  source  of  these  particulars  must  probably  be,  the  history 
of  Hieronymus  of  Rardia,  himself  present,  and  copied,  more  or  less  ac- 
curately, by  others. 

*  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  13;  Diodor.  xviii.  58. 
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upheld  the  dynasty ;  which,  having  at  that  time  a 

decided  interest  in  conciliating  the  Greeks,  might 

probably  have  sanctioned  his  sympathies  in  favour 

of  free  Hellenic  community^ 

Edict  isaued      Qu  learning  the  death  of  Antipater,  most  of  the 

sperchon  at  Grcck  citics  had  sent  envoys  to  Pella^.     To  all  the 

the  name     govemmeuts  of  these  cities,  composed  as  they  were 

^SSdy-     of  l^is  creatures,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 

nMty--       moment  to  know  what  course  the  new  Macedonian: 

Bubverting 

theAntipa-  authority  would  adopt.  Polysperchon,  persuaded 
garchies'in  that  they  would  all  adhere  to  Kassander,  and 
dttc8,7e-*"  that  his  only  chance  of  combating  that  rival  was 
poimli  '^y  enlisting  popular  sympathy  and  interests  in 
exuea,  and  Greccc,  or  at  least  by  subverting  these  Antipatrian 
free  conati-  oUgarchics — drcw  up  in  conjunction  with  his  coun- 
each.  sellers  a  proclamation  which  he  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  dynasty. 

After  reciting  the  steady  goodwill  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  towards  Greece,  he  affirmed  that  this 
feeling  had  been  interrupted  by  the  untoward 
Lamian  war,  originating  with  some  ill-judged 
Greeks,  and  ending  in  the  infliction  of  many  severe 
calamities  upon  the  various  cities.  But  all  these 
severities  (he  continued)  had  proceeded  from  the 
generals  (Antipater  and  Kraterus) :  the  kings  were 
now  determined  to  redress  them.  It  was  accord- 
ingly proclaimed  that  the  political  constitution  of 
each  city  should  be  restored^  as  it  had  stood  in  the 
times  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  that  before  the 
thirtieth  of  the  month  Xanthikus,  all  those  who 

'  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  3. 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  55.  €v$ifs  odv  roitg  mrb  r&v  frSKtop  irap6yra£  frp€<rP€v» 
rhs  9r/)0<rfcoXe(raficyoi,  &c. 
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had  been  condemned  to  banishment,  or  deported, 
by  the  generals,  should  be  recalled  and  received 
back ;  that  their  properties  should  be  restored,  and 
past  sentences  against  them  rescinded ;  that  they 
should  live  in  amnesty  as  to  the  past,  and  good 
feeling  as  to  the  future,  with  the  remaining  citizens. 
From  this  act  of  recall  were  excluded,  the  exiles  of 
Amphissa,  Trikka,  Pharkadon,  and  Herakleia,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  number  of  Megalopolitans, 
implicated  in  one  particular  conspiracy.  In  the 
particular  case  of  those  cities,  the  governments  of 
which  had  been  denounced  as  hostile  by  Philip  or 
Alexander,  special  reference  and  consultation  was 
opened  with  Pella,  for  some  modification  to  meet 
the  circumstances.  As  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed 
that  Samos  should  be  restored  to  her,  but  not 
Or6pus ;  in  all  other  respects  she  was  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander. "  All  the  Greeks  (concluded  this  procla- 
mation) shall  pass  decrees,  forbidding  every  one 
either  to  bear  arms  or  otherwise  act  in  hostility 
against  us — on  pain  of  exile  and  confiscation  of 
goods,  for  himself  and  his  family.  On  this  and  on 
all  other  matters,  we  have  ordered  Polysperchon  to 
take  proper  measures.  Obey  him  —  as  we  have 
before  written  to  you  to  do ;  for  we  shall  not  omit 
to  notice  those  who  on  any  point  disregard  our 
proclamation  \' 


1  >» 


^  Diodor.  xviii.  56.  In  this  chapter  the  proclamation  is  given  verbatim. 
For  the  exceptions  made  in  respect  to  Amphissa,  Trikka,  Herakleia,  Sec, 
we  do  not  know  the  grounds. 

Reference  is  made  to  prior  edicts  of  the  kings — vfi€ls  o^v,  KoBafnp 
vfxiv  fcal  irp^rtpov  cypa^oficv,  oxovcre  rovrov  (TtdKvoirtpxopros)*  These 
words  must  allude  to  written  answers  given  to  particular  cities,  in  reply 
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Letters  and       Such  was  the  new  edict  issued  by  the  kings,  or 
Poi^spe?-^   rather  by  Polysperchon  in  their  names.     It  directed 
eSfoiw  the    *^®  rcmoval  of  all  the  garrisons,  and  the  subversion 
of Athe^iw^  of  all  the  oligarchies,  established  by  Antipater  after 
eiiies  re-     the  Latniau  war.     It  ordered  the  recall  of  the  host 
complicated  of  cxilcs  then  expelled.     It  revived  the  state  of 
^i'es*:       things  prevalent  before  the  death  of  Alexander — 
PhXon/     which  indeed  itself  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  an 
aggregate  of  macedonizing  oligarchies  interspersed 
*        with  Macedonian  garrisons.     To  the  existing  Anti- 
patrian  oligarchies,  however,  it  was  a  deathblow; 
and  so  it  must  have  been  understood  by  the  Grecian 
envoys — ^including  probably  deputations  from  the 
exiles,  as  well  as  envoys  from  the  civic  governments 
*— to  whom  Polysperchon  delivered  it  at  Fella.     Not 
content  with  the  general  edict,  Polysperchon  ad- 
dressed special  letters  to  Argos  and  various  other 
cities,  commanding  that  the  Antipatrian  leading 
men  should  be  banished  with  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  some  cases  put  to  death  ^ ;  the  names 
being  probably  furnished  to  him   by  the   exiles. 
Lastly,  as  it  was  clear  that  such  stringent  measures 
could  not  be  executed  without  force,  — the  rather  as 
these  oligarchies  would  be  upheld  by  Kassander 
from  without — Polysperchon  resolved  to  conduct  a 
large  military  force  into  Greece ;  sending  thither 
first,  however,  a  considerable  detachment,  for  im- 
mediate  operations,  under  his  son  Alexander. 

To  Athens,  as  well  as  to  other  cities,  Polysper- 
chon addressed  special  letters,  promising  restoration 

to  special  applications.    No  general  proclamation^  earlier  than  this>  can 
have  been  issued  since  tiie  death  of  Antipater. 
*  Diod,  xviii.  bl. 
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of  the  democracy  and  recall  of  the  exiles.  At 
Athens,  such  change  was  a  greater  revolution  than 
elsewhere,  because  the  multitude  of  exiles  and  per- 
sons deported  had  been  the  greatest.  To  the  exist- 
ing nine  thousand  Athenian  citizens,  it  was  doubt- 
less odious  and  alarming ;  while  to  Phokion  with 
the  other  leading  Antipatrians,  it  threatened  not 
only  loss  of  power,  but  probably  nothing  less  than 
the  alternative  of  flight  or  death'.  The  state  of 
interests  at  Athens,  however,  was  now  singularly 
novel  and  complicated.  There  were  the  Anti- 
patrians and  the  nine  thousand  qualified  citizens. 
There  were  the  exiles,  who,  under  the  new  edict, 
speedily  began  re-entering  the  city,  and  reclaim- 
ing their  citizenship  as  well  as  their  properties. 
Polysperchon  and  his  son  were  known  to  be  soon 
coming  with  a  powerful  force.  Lastly,  there  was 
Nikanor,  who  held  Munychia  with  a  garrison, 
neither  for  Polysperchon,  nor  for  the  Athenians, 
but  for  Kassander;  the  latter  being  himself  also 
expected  with  a  force  from  Asia.  Here  then  were 
several  parties ;  each  distinct  in  views  and  in- 
terests from  the  rest — some  decidedly  hostile  to 
each  other. 

The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Athenians  N^gotia. 
and  Nikanor  respecting  Munychia ;  which  they  re-  A^henhns* 
quired  him  to  evacuate,  pursuant  to  the  recent  pro-  no^  jj!!'"' 
clamation.   Nikanor  on  his  side  returned  an  evasive  jj"*®''  of 

Munychia 

answer,  promising  compliance  as  soon  as  circum-  forXas^ 

*  G»  «,  Bander. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32.  The  opinion  of  Plutarch,  however,  that 
Polysperchon  intended  this  measure  as  a  mere  trick  to  ruin  Phokion,  is 
only  correct  so  tar — that  Polysperchon  wished  to  put  down  the  Anti- 
patriau  oligarchies  eyerywhere,  and  that  Phokion  was  the  leading  per- 
son of  that  oligarchy  at  Athens. 
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stances  permitted,  but  in  the  mean  time  entreating 
the  Athenians  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Kassan- 
der,  as  they  had  been  with  his  father  Antipater^ 
He  seems  to  have  indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on 
them  to  declare  in  his  favour — and  not  without 
plausible  grounds,  since  the  Antipatrian  leaders  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  nine  thousand  citizens  could 
not  but  dread  the  execution  of  Polysperchon's  edict. 
And  he  had  also  what  was  of  still  greater  moment 
— the  secret  connivance  and  support  of  Phokion : 
who  put  himself  in  intimate  relation  with  Nikanofi 
as  he  had  before  done  with  Menyllus* — and  who 
had  greater  reason  than  any  one  else  to  dread  the 
edict  of  Polysperchon.    At  a  public  assembly  held  in 
Peirseus  to  discuss  the  subject,  Nikanor  even  ven- 
tured to  present  himself  in  person  in  the  company 
and  under  the  introduction  of  Phokion,  who  was 
anxious  that  the  Athenians  should  entertain  the 
proposition  of  alliance  with  Kassander.     But  with 
the  people,  the  prominent  wish  was  to  get  rid 
altogether  of  the  foreign  garrison,  and  to  procure 
the  evacuation  of  Munychia — for  which  object,  of 
course,  the   returned  exiles  would  be  even  more 
anxious  than  the  nine  thousand.     Accordingly,  the 
assembly  refused  to  hear  any  propositions  from 
Nikanor;   while  Derkyllus  with  others  even  pro- 
posed to  seize  his  person.     It  was  Phokion  who 
ensured  to  him  the  means  of  escaping;  even  in 
spite  of  serious  wrath  from  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
whom  he  pleaded,  that  he  had  made  himself  gua- 
rantee for  Nikanor's  personal  safety^. 

'  Diodor.  xyiii.  64.  '  Plutarch^  Phokioii,  31. 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32. 
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foreseeing  the  gravity  of  the  impending  contest,  Nikanor 
Nikanor  had  been  secretly  introducing  fresh  soldiers  muTby^  * 
into  Munychia.  And  when  he  found  that  he  could  vhM^ 
not  obtain  any  declared  support  from  the  Athenians,  forTwned 
he  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  and  occupying  the  ^**  ^? 
town  and  harbour  of  Peiraeus,  of  which  Munychia  against  it 
formed  the  adjoining  eminence  and  harbour  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  little  peninsula.  Notwithstand* 
ing  all  his  precautions,  it  became  known  to  various 
Athenians  that  he  was  tampering  with  persons  in 
Peirseus,  and  collecting  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
isle  of  Salamis.  So  much  anxiety  was  expressed  m 
the  Athenian  assembly  for  the  safety  of  Peiraeus, 
that  a  decree  was  passed,  enjoining  all  citizens  to 
hold  themselves  in  arms  for  its  protection,  under 
Phokion  as  general.  Nevertheless  Phokion,  disre- 
garding such  a  decree,  took  no  precautions,  affirm- 
ing that  he  would  himself  be  answerable  for  Nikanor. 
Presently  that  officer,  making  an  unexpected  attack 
from  Munychia  and  Salamis,  took  Peiraeus  by  sur- 
prise, placed  both  the  town  and  harbour  under  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  cut  off  its  communication  with 
Athens  by  a  ditch  and  palisade.  On  this  palpable 
aggression,  the  Athenians  rushed  to  arms.  But 
Phokion  as  general  damped  their  ardour,  and  even 
declined  to  head  them  in  an  attack  for  the  recovery 
of  Peiraeus  before  Nikanor  should  have  had  time 
to  strengthen  himself  in  it.  He  went  however,  with 
Konon  (son  of  Timotheus),  to  remonstrate  with  Ni- 
kanor, and  to  renew  the  demand  that  he  should 
evacuate,  under  the  recent  proclamation,  all  the 
posts  which  he  held  in  garrison .  But  Nikanor  wou  Id 
give  no  other  answer,  except  that  he  held  his  com-' 

2  h2 
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mission  from  Kassander,  to  whom  they  must  address 
their  application  ^     He  thus  again  tried  to  bring 
Athens  into  communication  with  Kassander. 
Mischief  to       The  occupatiou  of  Peiraeus  in  addition  to  Muny^ 
nians,  as      chia  was  a  serious  calamity  to  the  Athenians,  making 
roi^^.     them  worse  off  than  they  had  been  even  under  An. 
NUanOT?    tipater.  Peiraeus,  rich,  active,  and  commercial,  con- 
©rpjirttuf  •   Gaining  the  Athenian  arsenal,  docks,  and  muniments 
culpable      of  war,  was  in  many  respects  more  valuable  than 
and  pro.  '   Athcus  itsclf;  for  all  purposes  of  war,  far  more 
rfon,Vf  "'  valuable.     Kassander  had  now  an  excellent  place 
^  **"•      of  arms  and  base,  which  Munychia  alone  would  not 
have  afforded,  for  his  operations  in  Greece  against 
Polysperchon ;  upon  whom  therefore  the  loss  fell 
hardly  less  severely  than  upon  the  Athenians.   Now 
Phokion,  in  his  function  as  general,  had  been  fore- 
warned of  the  danger,  might  have  guarded  against 
it,  and  ought  to  have  done  so.     This  was  a  grave 
dereliction  of  duty,  and  admits  of  hardly  any  other 
explanation  except  that  of  treasonable  connivance. 
It  seems  that  Phokion,  foreseeing  his  own  ruin  and 
that  of  his  friends  in  the  triumph  of  Polysperchon 
and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  desirous  of  favour- 
ing the  seizure  of  Peineus  by  Nikanor,  as  a  means 
of  constraining  Athens  to  adopt  the  alliance  with 
Kassander;  which  alliance  indeed  would  probably 
have  been  brought  about,  had  Kassander  reached 
Peiraeus  by  sea  sooner  than  the  first  troops  of  Poly- 
sperchon by  land.     Phokion  was  here  guilty,  at  the 
very  least,  of  culpable  neglect,  and  probably  of  still 
more  culpable  treason,  on  an  occasion  seriously 

>  Diodor.  xviii.  64 ;  Plutarch^  PhokioD>  32 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pho- 
kion, 2. 
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injuring  both  Polyspercbon  and  the  Athenians;  a  fact 
which  we  must  not  forget,  when  we  come  to  read 
presently  the  bitter  animosity  exhibited  against 
him^ 

The  news,  that  Nikanor  had  possessed  himself  of  Amvaiof 

ffc   •  11  •  Tfc  1      Alciander 

Peirseus,  produced  a  strong  sensation.     Presently  (wnof 
arrived  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Olympias  her-  chon)'!*hi8 
self,  commanding  him  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  I^licy^'^"* 
Athenians,  upon  whom  she  wished  to  confer  entire  n^anJ^Kas. 
autonomy.     But  Nikanor  declined  obedience  to  her  »»°'*" 

•  ^   ^  reaches 

order,  still  waiting  for  support  from  Kassander.  Peiwus. 
The  arrival  of  Alexander  (Polysperchon's  son)  with  a 
body  of  troops,  encouraged  the  Athenians  to  believe 
that  he  was  come  to  assist  in  carrying  Peiraeus  by 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  them.  Their 
hopes  however  were  again  disappointed.  Though 
encamped  near  Peiraeus,  Alexander  made  no  demand 
for  the  Athenian  forces  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
attacking  it ;  but  entered  into  open  parley  with  Ni- 
kanor, whom  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  or  corrupt 
into  surrendering  the  place*.  When  this  negotia- 
tion failed,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
father,  who  was  already  on  his  march  towards  Attica 
with  the  main  army.  His  own  force  unassisted  was 
probably  not  sufficient  to  attack  Peiraeus ;  nor  did 

^  Cornelius  Nqx)8,  Phokioo,  2.  "  Conddit  autem  maxime  uno  cri* 
mine :  quod  cum  apud  eum  summum  esset  imperium  populi,  et  Nica* 
norem,  Cassandri  pnefectum,  iusidiari  Pineo  Atheniensium,  a  Dereyllo 
moneretur :  idemque  postukret,  ut  provideret,  ne  commeatibus  civitas 
privaretur — huic,  audiente  populo,  Phokion  negavit  esse  periculum, 
seque  ejus  rei  obsidem  fore  poUidtus  est.  Neque  ita  multo  post  Nica- 
nor  PirsBO  est  potitus.  Ad  quern  recuperandum  cum  populus  armatus 
concurrisset,  ille  non  modo  neminem  ad  arma  vocavit,  sed  ne  armatis 
quidem  proesse  voluit,  sine  quo  Athense  oumino  esse  nOn  possunt." 

*  DiodOT.  xviii.  65 ;  Platarcb,  Phokion,  3^. 
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Intrigues  of 
Fhokion 
with  Alex- 
ander—he 
trie^  to 
secure  for 
himself  the 
protection 
of  Alex- 
ander 
against 
the  Athe- 
nians. 


he  cboose  to  invoke  assistance  from  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  he  would  then  have  been  compelled  to 
make  over  the  place  when  taken,  which  they  so 
ardently  desired.  The  Athenians  were  thus  as  far 
from  their  object  as  ever ;  moreover,  by  this  delay 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  place  was  altogether 
thrown  away ;  for  Kassander  with  his  armament 
reached  it  before  Polysperchon. 

It  was  Phokion  and  his  immediate  colleagues  who 
induced  Alexander  to  adopt  this  insidious  policy ; 
to  decline  reconquering  Peiraeus  for  the  Athenians, 
and  to  appropriate  it  for  himself.  To  Phokion,  the 
reconstitution  of  autonomous  Athens,  with  its  de- 
mocracy and  restored  exiles,  and  without  any  foreign 
controlling  force^ — was  an  assured  sentence  of 
banishment,  if  not  of  death.  Not  having  been  able 
to  obtain  protection  from  the  foreign  force  of  Ni- 
kanor  and  Kassander,  he  and  his  friends  resolved 
to  throw  themselves  upon  that  of  Alexander  and 
Polysperchon.  They  went  to  meet  Alexander  as 
he  entered  Attica — represented  the  impolicy  of  hid 
relinquishing  so  important  a  military  position  as 
Peireeus,  while  the  war  was  yet  unfinished,— and 
offered  to  co-operate  with  him  for  this  purpose,  by 
proper  management  of  the  Athenian  public.  Alex- 
ander was  pleased  with  these  suggestions,  accepted 
Phokion  with  the  others  as  his  leading  adherents  at 
Athens,  and  looked  upon  Peiraeus  as  a  capture 
to  be  secured  for  himself  ^     Numerous  returning 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  65.  T&v  yap  ^Aprnrarpij^  ycyoMJrttv  ^iX^v  rtWt 
(vnrjpxov)  Koi  oi  ntpl  ^aKifava  (fiofiovfAtvoi  ras  €k  t&p  v6fi»p 
TifAopias,  viTTjtfTrjtrav  ^AXt^pdptp,  km  dtdd^mn-tg  ro  frviMffiMpw,  hnimm 
aMv  Idiq,  KaT€X(tv  ra  ^povpia,  Koi  firj  wapadidAifm  nut  'ASi^mlou, 
p*XP^  ^^  ^  i^dao-cufdpos  icoroiroXcfi^^. 
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Athenian  exiles  accompanied  Alexander's  army.  It 
seems  that  Pbokion  was  desirous  of  admitting  the 
troops,  along  with  the  exiles,  as  friends  and  allies  into 
the  walls  of  Athens,  do  as  to  make  Alexander  masterof 
the  city — but  that  this  project  was  impracticable,  in 
consequence  of  the  mistrust  created  among  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  parleys  of  Alexander  with  Nikanor\ 

The  strategic  function  of  Pbokion,  however,  so  Return  of 
often  conferred  and  re-conferred  upon  him — and  his  ^^ted" 
power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil — now  approached  1^^^^ 
its  close.     As  soon  as  the  retuminc  exiles  found  p»»wicTote 

^  passed 

themselves  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  called  for  a  in  the 
revision  of  the  list  of  state-officers,  and  for  the  re-  assembly 
establishment  of  the  democratical  forms.     They  ploUon 
passed  a  vote  to  depose  those  who  had  held  office  ^u^e«. 
under  the   Antipatrian   oligarchy,  and  who   still  ,^^J^*^g 
continued  to  hold  it  down  to  tbe  actual  moment,  city^ispro- 

tectedby 

Among  these  Pbokion  stood  first :  along  with  him  Alexander, 
were  his  son-in-law  Cbarikles,  the  Phalerean  Deme-  meet^iy. 
trius,  Kaliimedon,  Nikokles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  ^^!2^*"> 
and  Philokles.  These  personswere  not  only  deposed, 
but  condemned,  some  to  deatb,  some  to  banishment 
and  confiscation  of  property.  Demetrius,  Cbarikles, 
and  Kaliimedon  sought  safety  by  leaving  Attica ; 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33 ;  Diod.  xviii.  65, 66.  This  seems  to  me  the 
probable  sequence  of  fitcts,  combining  Plutarch  with  Diodonis.  Plu- 
tarch takes  no  notice  of  the  negotiation  opened  by  Phokion  with  Alex- 
ander, and  the  understanding  establish^  between  them;  which  is 
stated  in  the  clearest  manner  by  Diodorus,  and  appears  to  me  a  mate- 
rial drcumstanoe.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch  mentions  (though 
Diodorus  does  not)  that  Alexander  was  anxious  to  seize  Athens  itself, 
and  was  very  near  succeeding.  Plutarch  seems  to  conceive  that  it  was 
the  exiles  who  were  disposed  to  let  him  in ;  but  if  that  had  been  the 
case,  he  probably  would  have  been  let  in  when  the  exiles  became  pre- 
ponderant. It  was  Phokion,  I  conceive,  who  was  desirous,  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  of  admitting  the  foreign  troops. 
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Agnonidcs 
and  others 
ure  sent  as 
deputies  to 
Polysper- 
chon,  to 
accuse  Pho- 
kion,  and 
to  claim  the 
bene6t  of 
tlie  regal 
C(3icr, 


but  Phokion  and  the  rest  merely  went  to  Alexander's 
camp,  throwing  themselves  upon  his  protection  on 
the  faith  of  the  recent  understanding ^  Alexander 
not  only  received  them  courteously,  but  gave  them 
letters  to  his  father  Polysperchon,  requesting  safety 
and  protection  for  them,  as  men  who  had  embraced 
bis  cause,  and  who  were  still  eager  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  support  him'^.  Armed  with  these  letters, 
Phokion  and  his  companions  went  through  Boeotia 
and  Phokis  to  meet  Polysperchon  on  his  march 
southward.  They  were  accompanied  by  Deinarchus 
and  by  a  Plataean  named  Solon,  both  of  them 
passing  for  friends  of  Polysperchon^. 

The  Athenian  democracy,  just  reconstituted, 
which  had  passed  the  recent  condemnatory  votes, 
was  disquieted  at  the  news  that  Alexander  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Phokion  and  had  recom^ 
mended  the  like  policy  to  his  father.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  Polysperchon  might  seek,  with  his  power- 
ful army,  both  to  occupy  Athens  and  to  capture 
Peira?us,  and  might  avail  himself  of  Phokion  (like 
Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war)  as  a  convenient 
instrument  of  government.  It  seems  plain  that 
this  was  the  project  of  Alexander,  and  that  he 
counted  on  Phokion  as  a  ready  auxiliary  in  both. 
Now  the  restored  democrats,  though  owing  their 

1  Diodor.  xviii.  65 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  35. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  66.  ILpoa'b€xB€irrts  de  xm  airrov  (Alexander)  ^iXo- 
<f>p6vc9S,  ypdfifiara  HXttfiov  nphs  r6v  irarepa  IIoXv<nrep;i^oiTa,  Sir»s  M^^ 
iraBiaa-iv  ol  irtpi  Oeaieicoi^a  raKtivov  V€<fipovrjK6T(S,  Ka\  vvw  iway^ 
yfW6ii€voiTrdvTa  avyLiTpd^€iv, 

This  application  of  Phokion  to  Alexander,  and  the  letters  obtained 
to  Polysperchon,  are  not  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  though  they  are  im- 
portant circiunstances  in  following  the  last  days  of  Phokion's  life. 

«  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33. 
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restoration  to  Polysperchon,  were  much  less  com- 
pliant towards  him  than  Phokion  had  been*  Not 
only  they  would  not  admit  him  into  the  city,  but  they 
would  not  even  acquiesce  in  his  separate  occupation 
of  Munychia  and  Peiraeus.  On  the  proposition  of 
Aguonides  and  Archestratus,  they  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Polysperchon  accusing  Phokion  and  his 
comrades  of  high  treason ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
claiming  for  Athens  the  full  and  undiminished  be- 
nefit of  the  late  regal  proclamation^autonomy  and 
democracy,  with  restoration  of  Peiraeus  and  Mu« 
nychia  free  and  ungarrisoned^ 

The  deputation  reached  Polysperchon  at  Pha-  Agnonidet 
ryges  in  Phokis,  as  early  as  Phokion's  company,  ^on  ai^ 
which  had  been  detained  for  some  days  at  Elateia  ^J^  p^jy. 
by  the  sickness  of  Deinarchus.     That  delay  was  ^JfJ^]*^^"' 
unfortunate  for  Phokion.     Had  he  seen  Polysper-  and  his  coi- 
chon,  and  presented  the  letter  of  Alexander,  before  delivered 
the  Athenian  accusers  arrived,  he  might  probably  wnm^t^' 
have  obtained  a  more  favorable  reception.     But 
as  the  arrival  of  the  two  parties  was  nearly  simul- 
taneous, Polysperchon  heard  both  of  them  at  the 
same  audience,  before  King  Philip  Aridaeus  in  his 
throne    with  the   gilt   ceiling  above  it.       When 
Agnonides, — chief  of  the  Athenian  deputation,  and 
formerly  friend  and  advocate  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
Harpalian  cause — found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Phokion  and  his  friends,  their  reciprocal  invectives 
at  first  produced   nothing  but  confusion;    until 
Agnonides  himself  exclaimed — **  Pack  us  all  into 
one  cage  and  send  us  back  to  Athens  to  receive 

'  Diodor.  xyiii.  66. 


the  Athe< 
nians. 
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judgment  from  the  Athenians/'  The  king  laughed 
at  this  observation,  but  the  bystanders  around 
msisted  upon  more  orderly  proceedings,  and  Agno- 
nides  then  set  forth  the  two  demands  of  the  Athe- 
nians— condemnation  of  Phokion  and  his  friends, 
partly  as  accomplices  of  Antipater,  partly  as  having 
betrayed  Peirseus  to  Nikanor — and  the  full  benefit 
of  the  late  regal  proclamation  to  Athens  \  Now, 
on  the  last  of  these  two  heads,  Polysperchon  was 
noway  disposed  to  yield — nor  to  hand  over  Pei- 
raeus  to  the  Athenians  as  soon  as  he  should  take 
it.  On  this  matter,  accordingly,  he  replied  by 
refusal  or  evasion.  But  he  was  all  the  more  dis- 
posed to  satisfy  the  Athenians  on  the  other  matter 
— ^the  surrender  of  Phokion ;  especially  as  the  sen- 
timent now  prevalent  at  Athens  evinced  clearly 
that  Phokion  could  not  be  again  useful  to  him  as 
an  instrument.  Thus  disposed  to  sacrifice  Pho- 
kion, Polysperchon  heard  his  defence  with  impa- 
tience, interrupted  him  several  times,  and  so  dis- 
gusted him,  that  he  at  length  struck  the  ground 
with  his  stick,  and  held  his  peace.     Hegemon, 


>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Phokion,  3.  "  Hie  (Pho- 
kion), ab  Agnonide  accusatus,  quod  Pirseuni  Nicaoori  prodidiaaet,  ex 
consilii  8ententi&,  in  custodiam  conjectus,  Athenas  deductus  est,  ut  ibi 
de  eo  legibus  fieret  judicium." 

Plutarch  saya  that  Polysperchon,  before  he  gave  this  hearing  to  both 
parties,  ordered  the  Corinthian  Deinarchu8  to  be  tortured  and  to  be  put 
to  death.  Now  the  person  so  named  cannot  be  Deinarchus,  the  logo- 
grapher— of  whom  we  have  some  specimens  remaining,  and  who  was 
alive  even  as  late  as  292  b.c. — ^though  he  too  was  a  Corinthian.  Either, 
therefore,  there  were  two  Corinthians,  both  bearing  this  same  name  (as 
Westermann  supposes — Gesch.  der  Beredtsamkeit,  sect.  72),  or  the 
statement  of  Plutarch  must  allude  to  an  order  given,  but  not  carried  into 
effect — which  latter  seems  to  me  most  probable. 
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another  of  the  accused,  was  yet  more  harshly  treated. 
When  he  appealed  to  Polysperchon  himself »  as 
having  been  personally  cognizant  of  his  (the 
speaker's)  good  dispositions  towards  the  Athenian 
people  (he  had  been  probably  sent  to  Pella,  as 
envoy  for  redress  of  grievances  under  the  Anti- 
patrian  oligarchy),  Polysperchon  exclaimed — "  Do 
not  utter  falsehoods  against  me  before  the  king." 
Moreover,  king  Philip  himself  was  so  incensed,  as 
to  start  from  his  throne  and  snatch  his  spear ;  with 
which  he  would  have  run  Hegemon  through, — 
imitating  the  worst  impulses  of  his  illustrious 
brother — had  he  not  been  held  back  by  Poly- 
sperchon. The  sentence  could  not  be  doubtful. 
Phokion  and  his  companions  were  delivered  over 
as  prisoners  to  the  Athenian  deputation,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  king,  intimating  that  in  his 
conviction  they  were  traitors,  but  that  he  left  them 
to  be  judged  by  the  Athenians,  now  restored  to 
freedom  and  autonomy  \ 

The  Macedonian  Kleitus  was  instructed  to  con-  Phokionis 
vey  them  to  Athens  as  prisoners  under  a  guard.  ^ne^T 
Mournful  was  the  spectacle  as  they  entered  the  bron^tfolf 
city ;  being  carried  along  the  Kerameikus  in  carts,  J^*^  ^^^ 
through  sympathising  friends  and  an  embittered  •embiy. 
multitude,  until  they  reached  the  theatre,  wherein  hiifnends 
the  assembly  was  to  be  convened.     That  assembly  sion  of  nin- 
was  composed  of  every  one  who  chose  to  enter^  ^^^ 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  many  foreigners  and 
slaves.     But  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Pho- 
kion had  such  really  been  the  case ;  for  foreigners 
and  slaves  had  no  cause  of  antipathy  towards  him. 

^  Plutarch*  Phokkm,  33, 34 ;  Diodor.  sriiL  66. 
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The  assembly  was  mainly  composed  of  Phokion'd 
keenest  enemies,  the  citizens  just  returned  from  exile 
or  deportation ;  among  whom  may  doubtless  have 
been  intermixed  more  or  less  of  non-qualified  per- 
sons,  since  the  lists  had  probably  not  yet  been 
verified.     When   the  assembly  was  about  to  be 
opened,  the  friends  of  Phokion  moved,  that  on 
occasion  of  so  important  a  trial,  foreigners  and 
slaves  should  be  sent  away.     This  was  in  every 
sense  an  impolitic  proceeding;   for  the  restored 
exiles,  chiefly  poor  men,  took  it  as  an  insult  to 
themselves,  and  became  only  the  more  embittered, 
exclaiming  against  the  oligarchs  who  were  trying 
to  exclude  them. 
Intense  ex.       It  is  uot  casy  to  couccive  stronger  grounds  of 
"Ih^re"    exasperation  than  those  which  inflamed  the  bosoms 
^ue^        of  these  returned  exiles.     We  must  recollect  that 
5^"?'        at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  the  Athenian  de- 

Phokion—  ' 

groundsfor  mocracy  had  been  forcibly  subverted.  Demosthe- 
'  nes  and  its  principal  leaders  had  been  slain,  some 
of  them  with  antecedent  cruelties ;  the  poorer  mul- 
titude, in  number  more  than  half  of  the  qualified 
citizens,  had  been  banished  or  deported  into  distant 
regions.  To  all  the  public  shame  and  calamity, 
there  was  thus  superadded  a  vast  mass  of  indivi- 
dual suffering  and  impoverishment,  the  mischiefs 
of  which  were  very  imperfectly  healed,  even  by 
that  unexpected  contingency  which  had  again 
thrown  open  to  them  their  native  city.  Accord- 
ingly, when  these  men  returned  from  different  re- 
gions, each  hearing  from  the  rest  new  tales  of  past 
hardship,  they  felt  the  bitterest  hatred  against  the 
authors  of  the  Antipatrian  revolution ;  and  among 
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these  authors  Phokion  stood  distinctly  marked. 
For  although  he  had  neither  originated  nor  advised 
these  severities,  yet  he  and  his  friends,  as  admi- 
nistering the  Antipatrian  government  at  Athens, 
must  have  been  agents  in  carrying  them  out,  and 
had  rendered  themselves  distinctly  liable  to  the 
fearful  penalties  pronounced  by  the  psephism  of 
Demophantus\  consecrated  by  an  oath  taken  by 
Athenians  generally,  against  any  one  who  should 
hold  an  official  post  after  the  government  was  sub- 
verted. 

When  these  restored  citizens  thus  saw  Phokion  Phokion  u 
brought  before  them,  for  the  first  time  after  their  to  death 
return,  the  common  feeling  of  antipathy  against  J^ILnu 
him  burst  out  in  furious  manifestations.     Agno-  J^f^j°hinj 
nides  the  principal  accuser,  supported  by  Epikurus*  [^^^J*** 
and  Demophilus,  found  their  denunciations  wel-  furious  and 
corned  and  even  anticipated,  when  they  arraigned 
Phokion  as  a  criminal  who  had  lent  his  hand  to 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution, — to  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  deported  fellow-citizens, — and  to  the 
holding  of  Athens  in  subjection  under  a  foreign 
potentate;  in  addition  to  which,  the  betrayal  of 
Peiraeus  to  Nikanor*   constituted  a  new  crime; 
fastening  on  the  people  the  yoke  of  Kassander, 
when  autonomy  had  been  promised  to  them  by  the 
recent  imperial  edict.     After  the  accusation  was 
concluded,  Phokion  was  called  on  for  his  defence ; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

*  Andokides  de  Mytteriis,  sect.  96,  97 ;   Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat 
1.  127.  '  Not  the  eminent  philosopher  so  named. 

*  Cornel.  Nepos,  Phok.  4.  "  Plurimi  vero  ita  exacuerentur  propter 
proditionis  suspidonem  Pirsi,  nuudmeque  quod  adversus  popidi  com- 
moda  in  senectute  tteterat." 
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Attempting  several  times  to  speak,  he  was  as  often 
interrupted  by  angry  shouts  ;  several  of  his  friends 
were  x^ried  down  in  like  manner ;  until  at  length 
he  gave  up  the  case  in  despair;  and  exclaimed, 
"For  myself,  Athenians,  I  plead  guilty;  I  pro- 
nounce against  myself  the  sentence  of  death  for  my 
political  conduct:  but  why  are  you  to  sentence 
these  men  near  me,  who  are  not  guilty  ?  "  "  Be- 
cause they  are  your  friends,  Phokion" — was  the 
exclamation  of  those  around.  Phokiontben  said  no 
more ;  while  Agnonides  proposed  a  decree,  to  the 
effect,  that  the  assembled  people  should  decide  by 
show  of  hands,  whether  the  persons  now  arraigned 
were  guilty  or  not ;  and  that  if  declared  guilty,  they 
should  be  put  to  death.  Some  persons  present 
cried  out,  that  the  penalty  of  torture  ought  to  pre- 
cede death  ;  but  this  savage  proposition,  utterly  at 
variance  with  Athenian  law  in  respect  to  citizens, 
was  repudiated  not  less  by  Agnonides  than  by  the 
Macedonian  officer  Kleitus.  The  decree  was  then 
passed ;  after  which  the  show  of  hands  was  called 
for.  Nearly  every  hand  in  the  assembly  was  held 
up  in  condemnation ;  each  man  even  rose  from  his 
seat  to  make  the  effect  more  imposing ;  and  some 
went  so  far  as  to  put  on  wreaths  in  token  of  tri- 
umph. To  many  of  them  doubtless,  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  this  intense  and  unanimous  vindictive  imr 
pulse, — in  their  view  not  merely  legitimate,  but 
patriotic, — must  have  been  among  the  happiest 
moments  of  life^ 

After  sentence,   the   five  condemned   persons, 

'  IHodor.  xriii.  66, 67 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  34^  35;  Corneliui  Nc^km^ 
PhokiQii,  2,  3. 
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Pbokion,  Nikokles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  and  Py-  ^^J^ 
thoklesy  were  consigned  to  the  supreme  magistrates  and  hu 
of  Police,  called  The  Eleven ,  and  led  to  prison  for  leagues. 
the  purpose  of  having  the  customary  dose  of  poison 
administered.  Hostile  bystanders  ran  alongside, 
taunting  and  reviling  them.  It  is  even  said  that 
one  man  planted  himself  in  the  front,  and  spat  upon 
Phokion ;  who  turned  to  the  public  officer?  and 
exclaimed — "  Will  no  one  check  this  indecent 
feUow?"  This  was  the  only  emotion  which  he 
manifested ;  in  other  respects,  his  tranquillity  and 
self-possession  were  resolutely  maintained,  during 
this  soul-subduing  march  from  the  theatre  to  the 
prison,  amidst  the  waitings  of  his  friends,  the 
broken  spirit  of  his  four  comrades,  and  the  fiercest 
demonstrations  of  antipathy  from  his  fellow-citizens 
generally.  One  ray  of  comfort  presented  itself 
as  he  entered  the  prison.  It  was  the  nineteenth 
of  the  month  Munychion,  the  day  on  which  the 
Athenian  Horsemen  or  Knights  (the  richest  class 
in  the  city,  men  for  the  most  part  of  oligarchical 
sentiments)  celebrated  their  festal  procession  with 
wreaths  on  their  heads  in  honour  of  Zeus.  Several 
of  these  horsemen  halted  in  passing,  took  off  their 
wreaths,  and  wept  as  they  looked  through  the 
gratings  of  the  prison. 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  tell  his 
son  Phokus,  Phokion  replied — **  I  tell  him  empha- 
tically, not  to  hold  evil  memory  of  the  Athenians.'* 
The  draught  of  hemlock  was  then  administered  to 
all  five — to  Phokion  last.  Having  been  condemned 
for  treason,  they  were  not  buried  in  Attica ;  nor  were 
Phokion's  friends  allowed  to  light  a  funeral  pile  for 
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the  burning  of  his  body ;  which  was  carried  out  of 
Attica  into  the  Megarid,  by  a  hired  agent  named 
Konopion,  and  there  burnt  by  fire  obtained  at 
Megara.  The  wife  of  Phokion,  with  her  maids, 
poured  libations  and  marked  the  spot  by  a  small 
mound  of  earth  ;  she  also  collected  the  bones  and 
brought  them  back  to  Athens  in  her  bosom,  during 
the  secrecy  of  night.  She  buried  them  near  her 
own  domestic  hearth,  with  this  address — "  Beloved 
Hestia,  I  confide  to  thee  these  relics  of  a  good 
man.  Restore  them  to  his  own  family  vault,  as 
soon  as  the  Athenians  shall  come  to  their  senses\" 
After  a  short  time  (we  are  told  by  Plutarch)  the 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  36,  3/.  Two  other  anecdotes  are  recounted  by 
Plutarch,  which  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Nikokles  entreated 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  swallow  his  potion  before  Phokion ;  upon 
which  the  latter  replied — "  Your  request,  Nikokles,  is  sad  and  mourn- 
ful ;  but  as  I  have  never  yet  refused  you  anything  throughout  my  life, 
I  grant  this  also." 

After  the  four  first  had  drunk,  all  except  Phokion,  no  more  hemlock 
was  left ;  upon  which  the  gaoler  said  that  he  would  not  prepare  any 
more,  unless  twelve  drachma  of  money  were  given  to  him  to  buy  the 
material.  Some  hesitation  took  place,  until  Phokion  asked  one  of  his 
friends  to  supply  the  money,  sarcastically  remarking,  that  it  was  hard 
if  a  man  could  not  even  die  gratis  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  anecdotes — if  we  read,  in  Plato's  Phsedon 
(152-155),  the  details  of  the  death  of  Sokrates, — we  shall  sec  that  death 
by  hemlock  was  not  caused  instantaneously,  but  in  a  gradual  and  painless 
manner;  the  person  who  had  swallowed  the  potion  being  desired  to 
walk  about  for  some  time,  until  his  legs  grew  heavy,  and  then  to  lie 
down  in  bed,  after  which  he  gradually  chilled  and  became  insensible, 
first  in  the  extremities,  next  in  the  vital  centres.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  question-^which  of  the  persons  condemned  should  swallow 
the  first  of  the  five  potions — could  be  of  very  little  moment. 

Then,  as  to  the  alleged  niggardly  stock  of  hemlock  in  the  Athenian 
prison — ^what  would  have  been  the  alternative,  if  Phokion's  fiiend  had 
not  furnished  the  twelve  drachmae  ?  Would  he  have  remained  in  con- 
finement, without  being  put  to  death?  Certainly  not;  for  he  was 
under  capital  sentence.  Would  he  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  sword 
or  some  other  unezpensive  instrument  ?    This  is  at  variance  i^vith  the 
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Athenians  did  thus  come  to  their  senses.    They  AitcraUon 
discovered  that  Phokion  had  been  a  faithful  and  mentor  the 
excellent  public  servant,  repented  of  their  severity  towards 
towards  him,  celebrated  his  funeral  obsequies  at  not**iJ^' 
the  public  expense,  erected  a  statue  in  his  honour,  ^/J^JJf^^ 
and  put  to  death  Agnonides  by  public  judicial  sen-  ^^'^'^^'^ 
tence ;  while  Epikurus  and  Demophilus  fled  from  mory. 
the  city  and  were  slain  by  Phokion's  son\ 

These  facts  are  ostensibly  correct ;  but  Plutarch  EipUma- 
omits  to  notice  the  real  explanation  of  them.  Within  aueradon.' 
two  or  three  months  after  the  death  of  Phokion,  ^"^j!' 
Kassander,  already  in  possession  of  Peineus  and  J^^^^**^ 
Munychia,  became  also  master  of  Athens ;   the  «»*  rettore? 
oligarchical  or  Phokionic  party  again  acquired  pre-  chicai  or 
dominance ;  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was  recalled  party.  "*^ 
from  exile,  and  placed  to  administer  the  city  under 
Kassander,  as  Phokion  had  administered  it  under 
Antipater. 

No  wonder,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the 
memory  of  Phokion  should  be  honoured.  But  this 
is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  spontaneous  change 
of  popular  opinion  respecting  him.  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  change  of  opinion  should  have  occurred, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  did  occur.  The  Demos 
of  Athens,  banished  and  deported  in  mass,  had 
the  best  ground  for  hating  Phokion,   and  were 

analogy  of  Athenian  practice.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  we 
most  suppose  that  the  Eleven  had  allotted  to  this  gaoler  a  stock  of 
hemlock  (or  the  price  thereof)  really  adequate  to  five  potions,  but  that 
he  by  accident  or  awkwardness  had  wasted  a  part  of  it,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  From  this  embarrassment  he  was  rescued  by  Phokion  and  his 
friend ;  and  Phokion's  sarcasm  touches  upon  the  strangeness  of  a  man 
being  called  upon  to  pay  for  his  own  execution. 
*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  38. 
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,not  likely  to  become  ashamed  of  the  feeling. 
Though  he  was  personally  mild  and  incorruptible, 
they  derived  no  benefit  from  these  virtues.  To 
them  it  was  of  little  moment  that  he  should  steadily 
refuse  all  presents  from  Antipater,  when  he  did 
Antipater's  work  gratuitously.  Considered  as  a 
judicial  trial,  the  last  scene  of  Phokion  before  the 
people  in  the  theatre  is  nothing  better  than  a  cruel 
imposture  ;  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  public 
opinion  already  settled,  it  is  one  for  which  the  facts 
of  the  past  supplied  ample  warrant. 
Life  and  We  cannot  indeed  read  without  painful  sympathy 

«fSiJokion.  the  narrative  of  an  old  man  above  eighty, — per- 
sonally brave,  mild,  and  superior  to  all  pecuniary 
temptation,  so  far  as  his  positive  administration 
was  concerned, — perishing  under  an  intense  and 
crushing  storm  of  popular  execration.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  whole  case — ^when  we  survey,  not 
merely  the  details  of  Phokion's  administration,  but 
the  grand  public  objects  which  those  details  sub- 
served, and  towards  which  he  conducted  his  fellow- 
citizens — we  shall  see  that  this  judgment  is  fully 
merited.  In  Phokion's  patriotism — for  so  doubt- 
less he  himself  sincerely  conceived  it — no  account 
was  taken  of  Athenian  independence ;  of  the  auto- 
nomy or  self-management  of  the.  Hellenic  world ; 
of  the  conditions,  in  reference  to  foreign  kings, 
under  which  alone  such  autonomy  could  exist 
He  had  neither  the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment  of  Ari- 
steides,  Kallikratidas,  and  Demosthenes — nor  the 
narrower  Athenian  sentiment,  like  the  devotion 
of  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  and  of  Epaminondas  to 
Thebes.     To  Phokion  it  was  indifferent  whether 
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Greece  was  an  aggregate  of  autonomoos  cities^  with 
Athene  as  first  or  second  among  them^^r  one  of 
the  satrapies  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  Now 
this  was  among  the  most  fatal  defects  of  a  Grecian 
public  man.  The  sentiment  in  which  Phokion  was 
wanting,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  splendid 
achievements  which  have  given  to  Greece  a  sub* 
stantive  and  pre-eminent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Had  Themistokles,  Aristeides,  and  Leo- 
nidas  resembled  him,  Greece  would  have  passed 
quietly  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  The  bril^ 
liant,  though  chequered,  century  and  more  of  in- 
dependent politics  which  succeeded  the  repulse  of 
Xerxes  would  never  have  occurred.  It  was  pre-^ 
cisely  during  the  ^y  years  of  Phokion's  political 
and  military  influence,  that  the  Greeks  were  de- 
graded from  a  state  of  freedom,  and  Athens  from 
ascendency  as  well  as  freedom,  into  absolute  ser* 
vitude.  Insofar  as  this  great  public  misfortune 
can  be  imputed  to  any  one  man*— to  no  one  was  it 
more  ascribable  than  to  Phokion.  He  was  stra** 
t^gus  during  most  of  the  long  series  of  years  when 
Philip's  power  was  growing ;  it  was  his  duty  to 
look  ahead  for  the  safety  of  his  countrymen,  and 
to  combat  the  yet  immature  giant.  He  heard  the 
warnings  of  Demosthenes,  and  he  possessed  exactly 
those  qualities  which  were  wanting  to  Demosthenes 
— military  energy  and  aptitude.  Had  he  lent  his  in«> 
fluence  to  inform  the  short-sightedness,  to  stimulate 
the  inertia,  to  direct  the  armed  efibrts,  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  kings  of  Macedon  might  have  been 
kept  within  their  own  limits,  and  the  future  history 
of  Greece  might  have   been  altogether  different. 

2i2 
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Unfortunately  I  he  took  the  opposite  side.  He  acted 
with  iSschines  and  the  philippizers ;  without  re- 
ceiving money  from  Philip,  he  did  gratuitously  all 
that  Philip  desired — by  nullifying  and  sneering 
down  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  active 
politicians.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  Phokion 
received  from  Philip  first,  and  from  Alexander  after- 
wards, marks  of  esteem  not  shown  towards  any 
other  Athenian.  This  was  both  the  fruit  and  the 
proof  of  his  past  political  action—- anti-Hellenic  as 
well  as  anti-Athenian.  Having  done  much,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  promote  the  subjugation 
of  Greece  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  he  contri- 
buted somewhat,  during  the  latter  half,  to  lighten 
the  severity  of  their  dominion ;  and  it  is  the  most 
honourable  point  in  his  character  that  he  always 
refrained  from  abusing  their  marked  favour  towards 
himself,  for  purposes  either  of  personal  gain  or  of 
oppression  over  his  fellow-citizens.  Alexander  not 
only  wrote  letters  to  him,  even  during  the  plenitude 
of  imperial  power,  in  terms  of  respectful  friendship, 
but  tendered  to  him  the  largest  presents — at  one 
time  the  sum  of  100  talents,  at  another  time  the 
choice  of  four  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  Xerxes  gave  to  Themistokles.  He  even  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  when  Phokion,  refusing 
everything,  consented  only  to  request  the  liberation 
of  three  Grecian  prisoners  confined  at  Sardis  ^ 

The  Lamian  war,  and  its  consequences,  were 
Phokion's  ruin.  He  continued  at  Athens,  through* 
out  that  war,  freely  declaring  his  opinion  against 
it ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  spite  of  his 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  18 ;  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p.  188. 
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known  macedonizing  politics,  the  people  neither 
banished  nor  degraded  him,  but  contented  them* 
selves  with  following  the  counsels  of  others.  On 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  war,  Phokion 
undertook  the  thankless  and  dishonourable  function 
of  satrap  under  Antipater  at  -Athens,  with  the 
Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia  to  back  him. 
He  became  the  subordinate  agent  of  a  conqueror 
who  not  only  slaughtered  the  chief  Athenian  orators, 
but  disfranchised  and  deported  the  Demos  in  mass. 
Having  accepted  partnership  and  responsibility  in 
these  proceedings,  Phokion  was  no  longer  safe  ex- 
cept under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  prince. 
After  the  liberal  proclamation  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  permitting  the  return  of 
the  banished  Demos,  he  sought  safety  for  himself, 
first  by  that  treasonable  connivance  which  enabled 
Nikanor  to  seize  the  Peiraeus,  next  by  courting 
Polysperchon  the  enemy  of  Nikanor.  A  voluntary 
expatriation  (along  with  his  friend  the  Pbalerean 
Demetrius)  would  have  been  less  dangerous,  and  less 
discreditable,  than  these  manoeuvres,  which  still 
farther  darkened  the  close  of  his  life,  without  avert- 
ing from  him,  after  all,  the  necessity  of  facing  the 
restored  Demos.  The  intense  and  unanimous  wrath 
of  the  people  against  him  is  an  instructive,  though  a 
distressing  spectacle.  It  was  directed,  not  against 
the  man  or  the  administrator — for  in  both  characters 
Phokion  had  been  blameless,  except  as  to  the  last 
collusion  with  Nikanor  in  the  seizure  of  the  Peiraeus 
— but  against  his  public  policy.  It  was  the  last 
protest  of  extinct  Grecian  freedom,  speaking  as  it 
were  from  the  tomb  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  agdnst 
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that  fatal  system  of  mistrust,  inertia,  self-seeking, 
.  and  corruption,  which  had  betrayed  the  once  auto- 
nomous Athens  to  a  foreign  conqueror. 
B.C.  317,  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Polysperchon  with 
^„  1^.  his  army  was  in  Phokis  when  Phokion  was  brought 
^^\l^^^'  before  him,  on  his  march  towards  Peloponnesus. 
and  Kaa-  Perhaps  he  may  have  been  detained  by  negotiation 
Attica 'and  with  the  ^toliaus,  who  embraced  his  alliance  ^ 
BMur^o-  At  any  rate,  he  was  tardy  in  his  march,  for  before 
In^^^  he  reached  Attica,  Kassander  arrived  at  Peiraeus  to 
of  SlSur  J^*°  Nikanor  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships  and 
^iu>and  4000  soldiers  obtained  from  Antigonus.  On  learning 
featedat  this  fact,  Polyspcrchou  hastened  his  march  also, 
and  presented  himself  under  the  walls  of  Athens 
and  Peirseus  with  a  large  force  of  20,000  Macedo- 
nians, 4000  Greek  allies,  1000  cavalry,  and  sixty- 
five  elephants ;  animals  which  were  now  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  European  Greece.  He  at  first 
besieged  Kassander  in  Peiraeus,  but  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  procure  subsistence  in  Attica  for  so  nume- 
rous an  army,  he  marched  with  the  larger  portion 
into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  his  son  Alexander  with  a 
division  to  make  head  against  Kassander.  Either 
approaching  in  person  the  various  Peloponnesian 
towns — or  addressing  them  by  means  of  envoys — he 

enjoined  thesubversionoftheAntipatrianoligarchies, 
and  the  restoration  of  liberty  and  free  speech  to  the 
mass  of  the  citizens^.  In  most  of  the  towns,  this 
revolution  was  accomplished ;  but  in  Megalopolisi 
the  oligarchy  held  out ;  not  only  forcing  Polysper- 
chon to  besiege  the  city,  but  even  defending  it 
against  him  successfully.    He  made  two  or  three 

>  Diodor.  xix.  36.  >  Diodor.  xniL  G9, 
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attempts  to  storm  it^  by  moveable  towers,  by 
undermining  the  walls,  and  even  by  the  aid  of 
elephants ;  but  he  was  repulsed  in  all  of  them\  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege  with  considerable 
loss  of  reputation*  His  admiral  Kleitus  was  soon 
afterwards  defeated  in  the  Propontis,  with  the  loss 
of  his  whole  fleet,  by  Nikanor  (whom  Kassander 
had  sent  from  Peiraeus)  and  Antigonus^. 

After  these  two  defeats,  Polysperchon  seems  to  increased 
have  evacuated  PelopouDcsus,  and  to  have  carried  ^^usan- 
his  forces  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  into  Epirus,  ^e^^ 
to  join  Olympias.     His  party  was  greatly  weakened  J^J^^^ 
all  over  Greece,  and  that  of  Kassander  proper-  of  Athem, 
tionally  strengthened.     The  first  effect  of  this  was, 
the  surrender  of  Athens.     The  Athenians  in  the 
city,  including  all  or  many  of  the  restored  exiles, 
could  no  longer  endure  that  complete  severance 
from  the  sea,  to  which  the  occupation  of  Peiraeus 
and  Munychia  by  Kassander  had  reduced  them. 
Athens  without  a  port  was  hardly  tenable ;  in  fact, 
Peiraeus  was  considered  by  its  great  constructor, 
Themistokles,  as  more  indispensable  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  Athens  itself^.     The  subsistence  of  the 
people  was  derived  in  large  proportion  from  im- 
ported com,  received  through  Peiraeus ;  where  also 
the  trade  and  industrial  operations  were  carried  on, 
inost  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  the  arsenals, 
docks,  ships,  &c.  of  the  state  kept  up.     It  became 
evident  that  Nikanor,  by  seizing  on  the  Peiraeus, 
had  rendered  Athens  disarmed  and  helpless;  so 
that  the  irreparable  mischief  done  by  Phokion,  in 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  70,  71.  '  Diodor.  xviii.  72. 

»  Thiicyd.  L  93. 
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conniving  at  that  seizure,  was  felt  more  and  more 
every  day.  Hence  the  Athenians,  unable  to  cap- 
ture the  port  themselves,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining 
it  through  Polysperchon,  felt  constrained  to  listen 
to  the  partisans  of  Kassander,  who  proposed  that 
terms  should  be  made  with  him.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  become  friends  and  allies  of  Kas^ 
Sander;  that  they  should  have  full  enjoyment  of 
their  city,  with  the  port  Peiraeus,  their  ships,  and 
revenues ;  that  the  exiles  and  deported  citizens 
should  be  readmitted ;  that  the  political  franchise 
should  for  the  future  be  enjoyed  by  all  citizens  who 
possessed  1000  drachmae  of  property  and  upwards; 
that  Kassander  should  hold  Munychia  with  a 
governor  and. garrison,  until  the  war  against  Poly- 
sperchon was  brought  to  a  close;  and  that  he 
should  also  name  some  ond  Athenian  citizen,  in 
whose  hands  the  supreme  government  of  the  city 
should  be  vested.  Kassander  named  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean  (i.  e.  an  Athenian  of  the  Deme  Pha- 
lerum),  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Phokion;  who 
had  gone  into  voluntary  exik  since  the  death  of 
Antipater,  but  had  recently  returned*. 
Restoration.      This  couventiou  rcstorcd  substantially  at  Athens 

of  the  oil-         1  A        .  .  .  , 

garchicai  thc    Autipatnau    government;  yet    without    the 

^Ath^l^  severities  which  had  marked  its  original  establish* 

roit?^*led  *  ment — and  with  some  modifications  in  various  ways. 

thTpha'ie"  ^*  niade  Ka^gander  virtually  master  of  the  city  (as 

rean  Dc-  Antipatcr  had  been  before  him),  by  means  of  his 

nictrius.  *  * '      ^ 

governing  nominee,  upheld  by  the  garrison,  and  by 
the  fortification  of  Munychia ;  which  had  now  been 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  74. 
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greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  *,  holding  a  prac-> 
tical  command  over  Peiraeus,  though  that  port 
was  nominally  relinquished  to  the  Athenians.  But 
there  was  no  slaughter  of  orators,  no  expulsion  of 
citizens;  moreover,  even  the  minimum  of  1000 
drachmae,  fixed  for  the  political  franchise,  though 
excluding  the  multitude,  must  have  been  felt  as  an 
improvement  compared  with  the  higher  limit  of 
2000  drachmae  prescribed  by  Antipater.  Kassander 
was  not,  like  his  father,  at  the  head  of  an  over* 
whelming  force,  master  of  Greece.  He  had  Poly- 
sperchon  in  the  field  against  him  with  a  rival  army 
and  an  established  ascendency  in  many  of  the 
Grecian  cities;  it  was  therefore  his  interest  to 
abstain  from  measures  of  obvious  harshness  towards 
the  Athenian  people. 

Towards  this  end  his  choice  of  the  Phalerean  Adminis- 
Demetrius  appears  to  have  been  judicious.  That  th^^pSJe- 
citizen  continued  to  administer  Athens,  as  satrap  ^e^^Tit 
or  despot  under  Kassander,  for  ten  years.     He  was  A^*>«n«»  >" 

*  '  ^  •'  a  moderate 

an  accomplished  literary  man,  friend  both  of  the  •pwt. 

*^  J  »  Censut 

philosopher  Theophrastus,  who  had  succeeded  to  taken  of 
the  school  of  Aristotle — and  of  the  rhetor  Dein-  nianpop'u- 

1      A* 

archus.  He  is  described  also  as  a  person  of  ex- 
pensive  and  luxurious  habits ;  towards  which  he 
devoted  the  most  of  the  Athenian  public  revenue, 
1200  talents  in  amount,  if  Duris  is  to  be  believed. 
His  administration  is  said  to  have  been  discreet  and 
moderate.  We  know  little  of  its  details,  but  we 
are  told  that  he  made  sumptuary  laws,  especially 

^  See  the  notice  of  Munycbia,  as  it  stood  ten  yean  afterwards  (Diodor. 
46). 
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restricting  the  cost  and  ostentation  of  funerals\ 
He  himself  extolled  his  own  decennial  period  as 
one  of  abundance  and  flourishing  conunerce  at 
Athens^.  But  we  learn  from  others,  and  the  fact  is 
highly  probable,  that  it  was  a  period  of  distress  and 
humiliatioUi  both  at  Athens  and  in  other  Grecian 
towns ;  and  that  Athenians,  as  well  as  others,  weU 
comed  new  projects  of  colonization  (such  as  that 
of  Ophelias  from  KyrdnS)  not  simply  from  pro- 
spects of  advantage,  but  also  as  an  escape  from 
existing  eviis^. 

What  forms  of  nominal  democracy  were  kept  up 
during  this  interval,  we  cannot  discover.  The 
popular  judicature  must  have  been  continued  for 
private  suits  and  accusations,  since  Deinarchus  is 
said  to  have  been  in  large  practice  as  a  logographer, 
or  composer  of  discourses  for  others'^.    But  the  fact 


^  Cicero^  De  Legg.  ii.  26, 66 ;  Strabo^  ix.  p.  398 ;  Pausanias,  i.  25, 5. 
Tvpavp6v  T€  *ABffvaiois  cfrpofc  yeveo-^oi  Arjiirirpiov,  &c.  Duns  ap. 
Athenseum,  xii.  542.  Fragm.  27.  vol.  iii.  p.  477<  Frag*  Hist.  Gnec. 

The  Phalerean  Demetrius  composed,  among  numerous  historical^ 
philosophical,  and  literaiy  works,  a  narrative  of  his  own  decennial  ad- 
ministration (Diogenes  Laert.  ▼.  5,  9 ;  Strabo,  ib.) — ircpt  ttjs  dtKaerias, 

The  statement  of  1200  talents,  as  the  annual  revenue  handled  by 
Demetrius,  deserves  little  credit. 

'  See  the  Fragment  of  Demochares,  2;  Fragment.  Historic.  Groec 
ed.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  448,  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  13.  Demochares,  nephew  of 
the  orator  Demosthenes,  was  the  political  opponent  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  whom  he  reproached  with  these  boasts  about  commercial  pros- 
perity, when  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the  city  were  overthrown.  To 
such  boasts  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  probably  belongs  the  statement 
cited  from  him  by  Strabo  (iiL  p.  147)  about  the  laborious  works  in  the 
Attic  mines  at  Laureium. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  40.  &a'ff  xm€\dfjfia»ov  fifj  ii6vov  tyKpareis  lf<T€<T6ai  iroX- 
\&v  cefaBSiv,  dXX^  kcu,  rw  irap6vT»p  jcoxc^y  afraXXay^o-co^cu. 

*  Dionys.  Halic.  Judicium  de  Dinarcho,  p.  633, 634;  Plutarch,  Da- 
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that  three  hundred  and  sixty  statues  were  erected 
in  honour  of  Demetrius  while  his  administration 
was  still  going  on,  demonstrates  the  gross  flattery 
of  his  partisans,  the  subjection  of  the  people,  and 
the  practical  abolition  of  all  free-spoken  censure  or 
pronounced  opposition.  We  learn  that,  in  some 
one  of  the  ten  years  of  his  administration,  a  census 
was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  and  that 
there  were  numbered,  21,000  citizens,  10,000 
metics,  and  400,000  slaves  ^     Of  this  important 

metriuBy  10.  \6y^  yJev  oXtyapx^^>  ^Py^  ^  t^f^X^^f  KarafTraafms 
y€POfUinijs  di^  T^P  Tov  ^aktiptat  tvvafuv,  &c. 

^  Ktesikles  ap.  AthenKum,  vi.  p.  272.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (following 
Wesseling)  supplies  the  defect  in  the  text  of  Athensus^  so  as  to  assign 
the  census  to  the  115th  Olympiad.  This  conjecture  may  he  right,  yet 
the  reasons  for  it  are  not  conclusive.  The  census  may  have  been  either 
in  the  116thy  or  in  the  1 17th  Olympiad;  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining which.  The  administration  of  Phalerean  Demetrius  covers 
the  ten  years  between  317  and  307  b.g.  (Fast.  Hell.  Append,  p.  388). 

Mr.  Clinton  (ad  ann.  317  B.C.  Fast.  Hell.)  observes  respecting  the 
census — ^'The  21^000  Athenians  express  those  who  had  votes  in  the 
public  assembly,  or  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  years ;  the 
10^000  fitroiKoi  described  also  the  males  of  full  age.  When  the  women 
and  children  are  computed,  the  total  free  population  will  be  about 
127>660;  and  400,000  slaves,  added  to  this  total,  will  give  about 
527>660  for  the  total  population  of  Attica."  See  also  the  Appendix  to 
F.  H.p.390wg. 

This  census  is  a  very  interesting  fact ;  but  our  information  respecting 
it  is  miserably  scanty,  and  Mr.  Clinton's  interpretation  of  the  different 
numbers  is  open  to  some  remark.  He  cannot  be  right,  I  think,  in 
aaying — "  The  21,000  Athenians  express  those  who  had  votes  in  the 
assembly,  or  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  years."  For  we  are 
expressly  told,  that  under  the  administration  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
all  persons  who  did  not  possess  1000  drachmse  were  excluded  from  the 
political  franchise;  and  therefore  a  large  number  of  males  above  the  age 
of  twenty  years  would  have  no  vote  in  the  assembly.  Since  the  two 
categories  are  not  coincident,  then,  to  which  shall  we  apply  the  number 
21,000?  To  those  who  had  votes?  Or  to  the  total  number  of  free 
citizens,  voting  or  not  voting,  a^ve  the  age  of  twenty?  The  public 
assembly,  during  the  administration  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  appears  to 
have  been  of  little  moment  or  efficacy;  so  that  a  distinct  record^  of  the 
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enumeration  we  know  the  bare  fact,  without  its 
special  purpose,  or  even  its  precise  date«    Perhaps 
some  of  those  citizens,  who  had  been  banished  or 
deported  at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  may  have 
returned  and  continued  to  reside  at  Athens.     But 
there  still  seems  to  have  remained,  during  all  the 
continuance  of  the  Kassandrian  oligarchy,  a  body 
of  adverse  Athenian  exiles,  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  overthrowing  it,  and  seeking  aid  for  that 
purpose  from  the  i^tolians  and  others  ^ 
B.C.  817,         The  acquisition  of  Athens  by  Kassander,  followed 
Kassander    ^P  ^7  ^^^  capturc  of  Pauaktum  and  Salamis,  and 
In  Pdo-      seconded  by  his  moderation  towards  the  Athenians, 
many  cities  procurcd  for  him  considerable  support  in  Pelopon- 

join  him         *•  *  j.  x- 

SiDartaiit       '^un^ber  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  it,  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
aurround        sought. 

their  city  Then  again,  Mr.  Clinton  interprets  the  three  numbers  given,  upon  two 

with  walls,  principles  totally  distinct.  The  two  first  numbers  (citizens  and  metics), 
he  considers  to  designate  only  males  of  full  age ;  the  third  number,  of 
otKerai,  he  considers  to  include  both  sexes  and  aU  ages. 

This  is  a  conjecture  which  I  think  very  doubtful,  in  the  absence  of 
farther  knowledge.  It  implies  that  the  enumerators  take  account  of 
the  slave  women  and  children — but  that  they  take  no  account  of  the 
free  women  and  children,  wives  and  famiUes  of  the  citizens  and  metics. 
The  number  of  the  free  women  and  children  are  wholly  unrecorded,  on 
Mr.  Clinton's  supposition.  Now  if,  for  the  purposes  of  the  census,  it 
was  necessary  to  enumerate  the  slave  women  and  children — it  surely 
would  be  not  less  necessary  to  enumerate  the/ree  women  and  children. 
The  word  olKtrat  sometimes  means,  not  slaves  only,  but  the  inmates 
of  a  family  generally — free  as  well  as  slave.  If  such  be  its  meaning 
here  (which  however  there  is  not  evidence  enough  to  affirm),  we  elimi- 
nate the  difficulty  of  supposing  the  slave  women  and  children  to  be 
enumerated — and  the  free  women  and  children  not  to  be  enumerated. 
We  should  be  able  to  reason  more  confidently,  if  we  knew  the 
purpose  for  which  the  census  had  been  taken — whether  with  a  view 
to  military  or  political  measures — ^to  finance  and  taxation — or  to  the 
question  of  subsistence  and  importation  of  foreign  com  (see  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's Fast.  H.  ad  ann.  444  B.C.,  about  another  census  taken  in  reference 
to  imported  com). 
'  See  Dionys.  Halic.  Judic.  d#  Dinarcho,  p.  658  Reisk. 
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nesuSy  whither  he  proceeded  with  his  army  ^  Many 
of  the  cities,  intimidated  or  persuaded,  joined  him 
and  deserted  Polysperchon ;  while  the  Spartans, 
now  feeling  for  the  first  time  their  defenceless  con- 
dition,  thought  it  prudent  to  surround  their  city 
with  walls  ^  This  fact,  among  many  others  con- 
temporaneous, testifies  emphatically,  how  the  cha- 
racteristic sentiments  of  the  Hellenic  autonomous 
world  were  now  dying  out  everywhere.  The  main- 
tenance of  Sparta  as  an  unwalled  city,  was  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  cherished  of  the  Lykurgean 
traditions ;  a  standing  proof  of  the  fearless  bearing 
and  self-confidence  of  the  Spartans  against  dangers 
from  without.  The  erection  of  the  walls  showed 
their  own  conviction,  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the 
real  circumstances  around  them,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  foreigner  had  become  so  overwhelming  as 
not  to  leave  them  even  safety  at  home. 

The  warfare  between  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  8.c.  sir, 
became  now  embittered  by  a  feud  among  the  mem-  1"*"??'  ^ 
bersoftheMacedoman  imperial  family.  King  Philip  Macedo- 
Aridaeus  and  his  wife  EurydikS,  alarmed  and  indig-  pemi 
nant  at  the  restoration  of  Olympias  which  Poly-  oiJ^pHa 
sperchon  was  projecting,  solicited  aid  from  Kas-  S^hPhiiip 
Sander,  and  tried  to  place  the  force  of  Macedonia  at  And«tii 

'  *  and  Eury- 

his  disposal.  In  this  however  they  failed.  Olympias,  diki*-«he 
assisted  not  only  by  Polysperchon,  but  by  theEpirotic  Macedonu : 
prince  ^akides,  made  her  entry  into  Macedonia  out  reven^  ^ 
of  Epirus,  apparently  in  the  autumn  of  3 1 7  b.c.  She  pSJuaJ^of 
brought  with  her  Roxana  and  her  child — the  widow  a°'^p**«'^- 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  75. 

s  Juflfin,  xiv*  6;   Diodor.  xviii.  7^;    Pauaan.  viL  8>  3;  Pausanias, 
i.  26,  5. 
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and  6&n  of  Alexander  the  Great.    The  Macedonian 

soldiers,  assembled  by  Philip  Aridaeus  and  Eurydikd 

to  resist  her,  were  so  overawed  by  her  name  and  the 

recollection  of  Alexander,  that  they  refused  to  fight, 

and  thus  ensured  to  her  an  easy  victory.     Philip 

and  Eurydikd  became  her  prisoners;   the  former 

she  caused  to  be  slain ;  to  the  latter  she  offered 

only  an  option  between  the  sword,  the  halter,  and 

poison.    The  old  queen  next  proceeded  to  satiate 

her  revenge  against  the  family  of  Antipater.     One 

hundred  leading  Macedonians,  friends  of  Kassander, 

were  put  to  death,  together  with  his  brother  Nika- 

nor^ ;  while  the  sepulchre  of  his  deceased  brother 

lollas,  accused  of  having  poisoned  Alexander  the 

Great,  was  broken  up. 

B.C.  316.         During  the  winter,  Olympias  remained  thus  com- 

^^fnto    pletely  predominant  in  Macedonia ;  where  her  posi- 

^Tfcate*    *^^^  seemed  strong,  since  her  allies  the  iStolians 

oiympiaai    wcrc  mastcrs  of  the  pass  at  Thermopylae,  while 

ifome»        Kassander  was  kept  employed  in  Peloponnesus  by 

S"^!intry  thc  forcc  uudcr  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon. 

ub^iri^S^  But  Kassander,  disengaging  himself  from  these 

M  h[^     embarrassments,   and   eluding  Thermopylas    by  a 

and  put  to    maritime  transit  to  Thessaly,  seized  the  Perrhaebian 

passes  before  they  had  been  put  under  guard,  and 

entered  Macedonia  without  resistance.     Oljrmpias, 

having  no  army  competent  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 

was  forced  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  maritime  fortress 

of  Pydna,  with  Roxana,  the  child  Alexander,  and 

ThessalonikS  daughter  of  her  late  husband  Philip 

son  of  Amyntas^.    Here  Kassander  blocked  her  up 

^  Diodor.  xix,  11 ;  Justin,  x.  14, 4 ;  Pansanks,  i.  11, 4« 
'  Diodor.  xix.  36. 
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for  several  months  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  all  the  efforts  of  Polysperchon 
and  iGakides  to  relieve  her.  In  the  spring  of  the 
ensuing  year  (316  b.c),  she  was  forced  by  intole* 
rable  famine  to  surrender.  Kassander  promised  her 
nothing  more  than  personal  safety,  requiring  from 
her  the  surrender  of  the  two  great  fortresses,  Pella 
and  Amphipolis,  which  made  him  master  of  Mace- 
donia. Presently,  however,  the  relatives  of  those 
numerous  victims,  who  had  perished  by  order  of 
Olympias,  were  encouraged  by  Kassander  to  de- 
mand her  life  in  retribution.  They  found  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  condemnation 
against  her  from  what  was  called  a  Macedonian 
assembly.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  sentiment 
of  awe  and  reverence  connected  with  her  name, 
that  no  one  except  these  injured  men  themselves 
could  be  found  to  execute  the  sentence.  She  died 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  her  rank  and  domineering 
character.  Kassander  took  ThessalonikS  to  wife — 
confined  Roxana  with  the  child  Alexander  in  the 
fortress  of  Amphipolis — where  (after  a  certain  in- 
terval) he  caused  both  of  them  to  be  slain  \ 

While  Kassander  was  thus  master  of  Macedonia  b.c.  di5. 
— and  while  the  imperial  family  were  disappear-  ^J^^'^f 
ing  from  the  scene   in  that  country — ^^the  defeat  ^^^'^^^ 
and  death  of  Eumenes  (which  happened  nearly  at  confede. 
the  same  time  as  the  capture  of  Olympias^)  re-  xl^der, 
moved  the  last  faithful  partisan  of  that  fan^ily  in  ^h^,^,°p^o. 

lemy,  and 
Seleukus 
1  Diodor.  xix.  50,  51 ;  Jnstm,  liy.  5;  Pausan.  i.  25, 5;  is.  7>  1.  against 

'  Even  immediately  before  the  death  of  Olympias,  Aristonous,  go-        ' 

yemor  of  Amphipolis  in  her  interest,  considered  Eumenes  to  be  still 

alive  (Diodor.  xix.  50). 
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Asia.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  left  in  the  hands 
of  Antigonus  such  overwhelming  preponderance 
throughout  Asia,  that  he  aspired  to  become  vicar 
and  master  of  the  entire  Alexandrine  empire,  as 
well  as  to  avenge  upon  Kassander  the  extirpation  of 
the  regal  family.  His  power  appeared  indeed  so 
formidable,  that  Kassander  of  Macedonia,  Lysima- 
chus  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  Seleukus  of 
Babylonia,  entered  into  a  convention,  which  gradu- 
ally ripened  into  an  active  alliance,  against  him. 
B.C.S15-  During  the  struggles  between  these  powerful 
Kassander  P^^^^^j  Grccce  appears  simply  as  a  group  of  subject 
founds  cities,  held,  garrisoned,  grasped  at,  or  coveted,  by  all 
dreia.a'nd  of  them.  Polyspcrchou,  abandoning  all  hopes  in 
Thebes.  Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Olympias,  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  u^tolians,  leaving 
his  son  Alexander  to  make  the  best  struggle  that 
he  could  in  Peloponnesus  ;  so  that  Kassander  was 
now  decidedly  preponderant  throughout  the  Hellenic 
regions.  After  fixing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, he  perpetuated  his  own  name  by  founding, 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  PallSnS  and  near 
the  site  where  Potidaea  had  stood,  the  new  city  of 
Kassandreia ;  into  which  he  congregated  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
especially  the  remnant  of  the  citizens  of  Olynthus 
and  Potidaea, — towns  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip 
more  than  thirty  years  before'.  He  next  marched 
into  Peloponnesus  with  his  army  against  Alexander 
son  of  Polysperchon.  Passing  through  Boeotia,  he 
undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the  city  of  Thebes, 
which  had  been  destroyed  twenty  years  previously 

^  Diodor.  six.  52;  Pausanias,  y.  23,  2, 
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by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  bad  ever  since  existed 
only  as  a  military  post  on  the  ancient  citadel  called 
Kadmeia.     The  other  Boeotian  towns,  to  whom 
the  old  Theban  territory  had  been  assigned,  were 
persuaded  or  constrained  to   relinquish   it ;    and 
Kassander  invited  from  all  parts  of  Greece  the 
Theban  exiles  or  their  descendants.  From  sympathy 
with  these  exiles,  and  also  with  the  ancient  celebrity 
of  the  city,  many  Greeks, even  from  Italy  and  Sicily, 
contributed  to  the  restoration.  The  Athenians,  now 
administered  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  under  Kas- 
Sander's  supremacy,  were  particularly  forward  in 
the  work;    the  Messenians  and  Megalopolitans, 
whose  ancestors  bad  owed  so  much  to  the  Theban 
Epaminondas,  lent  strenuous  aid.     Thebes  was  re* 
established  in  the  original  area  which  it  had  occupied 
before  Alexander's  siege  ;  and  was  held  by  a  Kas- 
sandrian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia,  destined  for  the 
mastery  of  Boeotia  and  Greece  ^ 

After  some  stay  at  Thebes,  Kassander  advanced  b.c.  sh. 
towards  Peloponnesus.  Alexander  (son  of  Poly- 
sperchon)  having  fortified  the  Isthmus,  he  was 
forced  to  embark  his  troops  with  his  elephants  at 
Megara,  and  cross  over  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  Epi- 
daurus.  He  dispossessed  Alexander  of  Argos,  of 
Messenia,  and  even  of  his  position  on  the  Isthmus, 
where  he  left  a  powerful  detachment,  and  then 

^  Diodor.  xix.  52^  54, 78 ;  Pausan.  ix.  7,  2-5*  This  seems  an  expla- 
nation of  ELassander's  proceeding,  more  probable  than  that  given  by 
Paosanias ;  who  tells  ns  that  Kassander  hated  the  memory  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  wished  to  undo  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  That 
he  did  so  hate  Alexander,  is  however  extremely  credible :  see  Plutarch, 
Alexand.  74, 

VOL.  XII.  2  K     . 
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cUin^     returned  to   Macedonia  ^     His  increasing  powei* 

gonus         raised  both  apprehension  and  hatred  in  the  bosom 

KaMander    of  Antigonus,  who  endcavoured  to  come  to  'terms 

^sw^frti-    ^th  him,  but  in  vain*.     Kassander  preferred  the 

Grec^'***    aUiance  with  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  and  Lysimachus — 

ptikiT       against  Antigonus,  who  was  now  master  of  nearly 

promises      the  whole  of  Asia,  inspiring  common  dread  to  all  of 

Great  '      thcm^.     Accordiugly,  from  Asia  to  Peloponnesus, 

IsaTs^^der    ^ith  arms  and  money,  Antigonus  despatched  the 

in  Greece,    ivfjiesian    Aristodcmus    to   strengthen  Alexander 

against  Kassander  ;  whom  he  farther  denounced  as 

an  enemy  of  the  Macedonian  name,  because  he  had 

slain  Olympias,  imprisoned  the  other  members  of  the 

regal  family,  and  re-established  the  Olynthian  exiles. 

He  caused  the  absent  Kassander  to  be  condemned 

by  what  was  called  a  Macedonian  assembly,  upon 

these  and  other  charges. 

Antigonus  farther  proclaimed,  by  the  voice  of 
this  assembly,  that  all  the  Greeks  should  be  free, 
self-governing,  and  exempt  from  garrisons  or  mili- 
tary occupation^.  It  was  expected  that  these  bril* 
liant  promises  would  enlist  partisans  in  Greece 
against  Kassander ;  accordingly  Ptolemy,  ruler  of 
Egypt,  one  of  the  enemies  of  Antigonus,  thought 
fit  to  issue  similar  proclamations  a  few  months 
afterwards,  tendering  to  the  Greeks  the  same  boon 
from  himself^.  These  promises,  neither  executed, 
nor  intended  to  be  executed,  by  either  of  the  kings, 
appear  to  have  produced  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
Greeks. 

^  Diodor.  xix.  54.  '  Diodor.  zi^.  56. 

•  Diodor.  xix.  67.  *  Diodor.  zix.  61. 

•  Diodor.  six.  62. 
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The  arrival  of  Aristodemus  in  Pelopoanesus  had 
re-animated  the  party  of  Alexander  (son  of  Poly- 
Bperchon),  against  whom  Kassander  was  again 
obliged  to  bring  his  full  forces  from  Macedonia. 
Though  successful  against  Alexander  at  Argos, 
Orchomenus  and  other  places,  Kassander  was  not 
able  to  crush  him,  and  presently  thought  it  prudent 
to  gain  him  over.  He  offered  to  him  the  separate 
government  of  Peloponnesus,  though  in  subordina- 
tion to  himself :  Alexander  accepted  the  offer,  be- 
coming Kassander's  ally^ — and  carried  on  war» 
jointly  with  him,  against  Aristodemus,  with  vary^ 
ing  success,  until  he  was  presently  assassinated 
by  some  private  enemies.  Nevertheless  his  widow 
Kratesipolis,  a  woman  of  courage  and  energy,  still 
maintained  herself  in  considerable  force  at  Sikyon^. 
ICassander's  most  obstinate  enemies  were  the  Mto- 
lians,  of  whom  we  now  first  hear  formal  mention  as 
a  substantive  conspiracy^.  These  iStolians  became 
the  allies  of  Antigonus  as  they  had  been  before  of 
Polysperchon,  extending  their  predatory  ravages 
even  as  far  as  Attica.  Protected  against  foreign 
garrisons,  partly  by  their  rude  and  fierce  habits, 
partly  by  their  mountainous  territory,  they  were 
almost  the  only  Greeks  who  could  still  be  called  free. 
Kassander  tried  to  keep  them  in  check  through 
their  neighbours  the  Akamanians,  whom  he  induced 
to  adopt  a  more  concentrated  habit  of  residence, 
consolidating  their  numerous  petty  townships  into  a 
few  considerable  towns,— Stratus,  Sauria,  and  Agri* 

'  Diodor.  xix.  63,  64.  '  Diodor.  xix.  62,  67. 

*  Diodor.  xix.  66.  'ApturSdrjfios,  tnl  rod  koivov  t&p  AZraXwr 
^iKaio\oyri(rdfji€vo£,  frpocrpc^aro  rc^  nX'^Bri  fionnBtlw  roiff  *hPTty6vov 
'n'p6yfjMa'tp,  &c. 
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nium — convenient  posts  for  Macedonian  garrisons. 
He  also  made  tiimself  master  of  Leukas^  ApoUoniai 
and  Epidamnus,  defeating  the  Illyrian  king  Glau- 
kias,  so  that  bis  dominion  now  extended  across  from 
the  Thermaic  to  the  Adriatic  GuIP.  His  general 
Philippus  gained  two  important  victories  over  the 
u^tolians  and  Epirots,  forcing  the  former  to  relin- 
quish some  of  their  most  accessible  towns*. 
Ba8i2.  The  power  of  Antigonus  in  Asia  underwent  a 
And^onus  material  diminution,  by  the  successful  and  perma- 
coMidcr!*  ^^^^  establishment  which  Seleukus  now  acquired  in 
able  sue-  Babylonia  ;  from  which  event  the  era  of  the  succeed- 
Kamnder.  iug  Sclcukidae  takes  its  origin.  In  Greece,  however, 
Antigonus  gained  ground  on  Kassander.  He  sent 
thither  his  nephew  Ptolemy  with  a  large  force  to 
liberate  the  Greeks,  or  in  other  words,  to  expel  the 
Kassandrian  garrisons  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time 
distracted  Kassander's  attention  by  threatening  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  and  invade  Macedonia.  This 
Ptolemy  (not  the  Egyptian)  expelled  the  soldiers 
of  Kassander  from  Euboea,  Boeotia,  and  Pbokis. 
Chalkis  in  Euboea  was  at  this  time  the  chief  mili* 
tary  station  of  Kassander ;  Thebes  (which  he  had 
recently  re-established)  was  in  alliance  with  him ; 
but  the  remaining  Boeotian  towns  were  hostile  to 
him.  Ptolemy,  having  taken  Chalkis — the  citizens 
of  which  he  conciliated  by  leaving  them  without 
any  garrison — together  with  Oropus,  Eretria,  and 
Karystus — entered  Attica,  and  presented  himself 
before  Athens.     So  much  disposition  to  treat  with 

^  Diodor.  six.  67, 68 ;  Juttin,  xv.  2.  See  Brandstater,  Getchichte  des 
JStolischen  Volkes  und  Bnndes,  p.  178  (Berlin,  1844). 
'  Diodor.  xix.  74. 
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him  was  manifested  in  the  citv,  that  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean  was  obliged  to  gain  time  by  pretending 
to  open  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  while  Ptolemy 
withdrew  from  Attica.  Nearly  at  the  same  epoch, 
Apollonia,  Epidamnus,  and  Leukas,  found  means, 
assisted  by  an  armament  from  Korkyra,  to  drive 
out  Kassander's  garrisons,  and  to  escape  from  his 
dominion^  The  affairs  of  Antigonus  were  now 
prospering  in  Greece,  but  they  were  much  thrown 
back  by  the  discontent  and  treachery  of  his  ad- 
miral Telesphorus,  who  seized  Elis  and  even  plun- 
dered the  sacred  treasures  of  Olympia.  Ptolemy 
presently  put  him  down,  and  restored  these  trea- 
sures to  the  God«. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  a  convention  was  concluded  b.c.  sii. 
between  Antigonus,  on  one  side — and  Kassander,  betwe^lhe 
Ptolemy  (the  Egyptian)  and  Lysimachus,  on  the  beiiige- 
other,  whereby  the   supreme  command  in  Mace-  oredan 
donia  was  guaranteed  to  Kassander,  until  the  ma*  ^^nt!^^ 
turity  of  Alexander  son  of  Roxana  ;  Thrace  being  jjji"*  km**/ 
at  the  same  time  assured  to  Lysimachus,  Egypt  ^//Jt^'*^ 
to  Ptolemy,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  to  Antigonus.  Roxana  *nd 
It  was  at  the  same  time  covenanted  by  all,  that  the 
Hellenic  cities  should  be  free^.     Towards  the  exe- 
cution of  this  last  clause,  however,  nothing  was 
actually  done.     Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  treaty 
had  any  other  effect,  except  to  inspire  Kassander 
with   increased  jealousy  about  Roxana   and  her 
child ;  both  of  whom  (as  has  been  already  stated) 
he  caused  to  be  secretly  assassinated  soon  after- 
wards, by  the  governor  Glaukias,  in  the  fortress  of 

*  Diodor.  xix.  77,  78,  89.  «  Biodor.  xix.  87. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  10& 
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AmpbipoliSy  where  they  had  been  confined  \  The 
forces  of  Antigonus,  under  bis  general  Ptolemy,  still 
remained  in  Greece.  But  this  general  presently 
(310  B.C.)  revolted  from  Antigonus,  and  placed 
them  in  cooperation  with  Kassander ;  while  Pto- 
lemy of  Egypt,  accusing  Antigonus  of  having  con- 
travened the  treaty  by  garrisoning  various  Grecian 
cities,  renewed  the  war  and  the  triple  alliance 
against  him^. 

Polysperchon, — who  had  hitherto  maintained  a 
local  dominion  over  various  parts  of  Peloponnesus^ 
with  a  military  force  distributed  in  MessSnd  and 
other  towns® — was  now  encouraged  by  Antigonus 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Herakles  (son  of  Alexander 
by  Barsin^),  and  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Kassander.  This  young 
prince  Herakles,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
sent  to  Greece  from  Pergamus  in  Asia,  and  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne  were  assisted  not  only  by 
a  considerable  party  in  Macedonia  itself,  but  also 
by  the  iEtolians.  Polysperchon  invaded  Mace* 
donia,  with  favourable  prospects  of  establishing  the 
young  prince ;  yet  he  thought  it  advantageous  to 
accept  treacherous  propositions  from  Kassander, 
who  offered  to  him  partnership  in  the  sovereignty 
of  Macedonia,  with  an  independent  army  and  do- 
minion in  Peloponnesus.  Polysperchon,  tempted 
by  these  offers,  assassinated  the  young  prince  He- 
rakles, and  withdrew  his  army  towards  Pelopon- 
nesus. But  he  found  such  unexpected  oppositioui 
in  his  march  through  Boeotia,  from  Boeotians  and 


^  Diodor.  xix.  105.  '  Diodor.  xx.  19. 

s  Mess^n^  was  garrisoned  by  Polysperchon  (Diodor*  six.  64). 
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Peloponnesians,  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  Lokris^  (309  B.C.).  From  this 
time  forward,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  be  com- 
manded in  Southern  Greece  as  subordinate  ally  or 
partner  of  Kassander^;  whose  Macedonian  domi- 
nion, thus  confirmed,  seems  to  have  included  Akar- 
nania  and  Amphilochia  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf, 
together  with  the  town  of  Ambrakia  itself,  and  a 
supremacy  over  many  of  the  Epirots. 

The  assassination  of  Herakles  was  speedily  fol-  b.c.  sos. 
lowed   by  that  of  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  ^^^^^ 
the  Great,  and  daughter  of  PhiUp  and  Olympias.  Kieopatra, 
She  had  been  for  some  time  at  Sardis,  nominally  Tiding  re- 
at  liberty,  yet  under  watch  by  the  governor,  who  Aiel^der 
received  his  orders  from  Antigonus  ;  she  was  now  ^j^l^ 
preparing  to  quit  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  8<>°"^ 
joining  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  of  becoming  his 
wife.   She  had  been  invoked  as  auxiliary,  or  courted 
in  marriage,  by  several  of  the  great  Macedonian 
chiefs,  without  any  result.     Now,  however,  Anti- 
gonus, afraid  of  the  influence  which  her  name 
might  throw  into  the  scale  of  his  rival  Ptolemy, 
caused   her  to   be  secretly  murdered  as  she  was 
preparing  for  her  departure;  throwing  the  blame 
of  the  deed  on  some  of  her  women,  whom  he 
punished  with  death  ^.     All  the  relatives  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (except  ThessalonikS  wife  of  Kas^ 
Sander,  daughter  of  Philip  by  a  Thessaliaa  mistress) 

1  Diodor.  xx.  28 ;  Trogus  Pompeiua — Proleg.  ad  Justin,  xv. ;  Justin, 

XT.  2. 

'  IHodor.  XX.  100-103 ;  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  6.  King  Pyrrhus  was  of 
irpoy6puiP  del  dcdovXcvKf^oy  MaKcdc^cri^at  least  this  was  the  reproach  of 
Lysimachus  (Plutarch^  Pyrrhus,  12). 

'  Diodor.  xx.  37 :  compare  Justin,  xiiu  6 ;  xiv.  1. 
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had  now  successively  perished,  and  all  by  the  orders 
of  one  or  other  among  his  principal  officers.     The 
imperial  family,  with  the  prestige  of  its  name,  thus 
came  to  an  end. 
Ptolemy  of       Ptolcmy  of  Egypt  now  set  sail  for  Greece  with  a 
G?eece~     powcrful  armamcut.      He  acquired  possession  of 
succcweT     *^^  important  cities — Sikyon  and  Corinth — which 
ciudw'a       ^^^^  handed  over  to  him  by  Kratesipolis,  widow  of 
truce  with    Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon.      He  then  made 
PassWenes's   kuown  by  proclamation  his  purpose  as  a  liberator, 
ciancitieT   invitiug  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  cities  them- 
selves against  the  garrisons  of  Kassander.     From 
some  he  received  encouraging  answers  and  pro- 
mises ;    but  none  of  them  made  any  movement, 
or  seconded  him  by  armed   demonstrations.     He 
thought  it  prudent  therefore  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  Kassander  and  retire  from  Greece,  leaving 
however  secure  garrisons  in  Sikyon  and  Corinth  ^ 
The  Grecian  cities  had  now  become  tame  and  pass- 
ive.    Feeling  their  own  incapacity  of  self-defence, 
and  averse  to  auxiliary  efforts,  which  brought  upon 
them  enmity  without  any  prospect  of  advantage — 
they  awaited  only  the  turns  of  foreign  interference 
and  the  behests  of  the  potentates  around  them. 
B.C.  307.         The  Grecian  ascendency  of  Kassander,  however, 
was  in  the  following  year  exposed  to  a  graver  shock 
than  it  had  ever  yet  encountered — by  the  sudden 
invasion   of  Demetrius  called  Poliorketes,  son  of 
Antigonus.    This  young  prince,  sailing  from  Ephe- 
sus  with  a  formidable  armament,  contrived  to  con- 
ceal his  purposes  so  closely,  that  he  actually  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Peiraus  (on  the  26th  of  the 

1  Diodor.  xx.  37. 
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moDth  Thargelion — May)  ^without  expectation,  or  suddcn 
resistance  from  any  one ;  liis  fleet  being  mistaken  Del^lriui 
for  the  fleet  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy.     The  Phale-  ^f^^f^l^ 
rean  Demetrius,  taken  unawares,  and  attempting  TheAthe. 
too  late  tq  guard  the  harbour,  found  himself  com-  ciare  in  hu 
pelled  to  leave  it  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  Dimetriiu 
to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Athens  ;  while  Diony-  ^u^es^t^ 
sius,  the  Kassandrian  governor,  maintained  him-  ^f ^^^  of 
self  with  his  garrison  in  Munychia,  yet  without  any  MunycWa 
army  competent  to  meet  the  invaders  in  the  field,  gm. 
This  accomplished  Phalerean,  who  had  administered 
for  ten  years  as  the  viceroy  and  with  the  force  of 
Kassander,  now  felt  his  position  and  influence  at 
Athens  overthrown,  and  even  his  personal  safety 
endangered.     He  with  other  Athenians  went  as 
envoys  on  the  ensuing  day  to  ascertain  what  terms 
would  be  granted.   The  young  prince  ostentatiously 
proclaimed,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  father 
Antigonus  and  himself  to  restore  and  guarantee  to 
the  Athenians  unqualified  freedom  and  autonomy. 
Hence  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  foresaw  that  his 
internal  opponents,  condemned  as  they  had  been  to 
compulsory  silence  during  the  last  ten  years,  would 
now  proclaim  themselves  with  irresistible  violence, 
so  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  except  in  re- 
treat.    He  accordingly  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  invader  to  retire  to  Thebes,  from 
whence  he  passed  over  soon  after  to  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt.     The  Athenians  in  the  city  declared  in 
favour  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes ;  who  however  re- 
fused to  enter  the  walls  until  he  should  have  be- 
sieged and  captured  Munychia,  as  well  as  Megara, 
with  their  Kassandrian  garrisons.     In  a  short  time 
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he  accomplished  both  these  objects.  Indeed  energy, 
skill,  and  effective  use  of  engines,  in  besieging 
fortified  places,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous 
features  in  his  character ;  procuring  for  him  the 
surname  whereby  he  is  known  to  history.  He 
proclaimed  the  Megarians  free,  levelling  to  the 
ground  the  fortifications  of  Munychia,  as  an  earnest 
to  the  Athenians  that  they  should  be  relieved  for 
the  future  from  all  foreign  garrison'. 

After  these  successes,  Demetrius  Poliorketes 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Athens.  He  an- 
nounced to  the  people,  in  formal  assembly,  that 
they  were  now  again  a  free  democracy,  liberated 
from  all  dominion  either  of  soldiers  from  abroad  or 
oligarchs  at  home.  He  also  promised  them  a  far- 
ther boon  from  his  father  Antigonus  and  himself — 
150,000  medimni  of  corn  for  distribution,  and  ship- 
timber  in  quantity  sufficient  for  constructing  100 
triremes.  Both  these  announcements  were  received 
with  grateful  exultation.  The  feelings  of  the  people 
were  testified  not  merely  in  votes  of  thanks  and 
admiration .  towards  the  young  conqueror,  but  also 
in  effusions  of  unmeasured  and  exorbitant  flattery. 
Stratokles  (who  has  already  been  before  us  as  one 
of  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Harpalian 
affair)  with  others  exhausted  their  invention  in  de- 
vising new  varieties  of  compliment  and  adulation. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  proclaimed  to  be 
not  only  kings,  but  Gods  and  Saviours:  a  high 
priest  of  these  Saviours  was  to  be  annually  chosen. 


1  Pbilochor.  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot ;  Diodor.  xx.  45^  46 ;  Plutarch, 
DemetriuB,  8,  9.  The  occupatioii  of  Peineus  by  DemetriuB  Poliorketes 
ia  related  somewhat  differently  by  Polymua.  iv.  7»  6. 
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after  whom  each  successive  year  was  to  be  named 
(instead  of  being  named  after  the  first  of  the  nine 
Archons,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom),  and  the 
dates  of  decrees  and  contracts  commemorated  ;  the 
month  Munychion  was  re-named  as  Demetrion — 
two  new  tribes,  to  be  called  Antigonis  and  Deme- 
trias,  were  constituted  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
ten  : — the  annual  senate  was  appointed  to  con- 
sist of  600  members  instead  of  500  ;  the  portraits 
and  exploits  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  to 
be  woven,  along  with  those  of  Zeus  and  Ath6n6, 
into  the  splendid  and  voluminous  robe  periodically 
carried  in  procession,  as  an  offering  at  the  Pana- 
thenaic  festival ;  the  spot  of  ground  where  Deme- 
trius had  alighted  from  his  chariot,  was  consecrated 
with  an  altar  erected  in  honour  ^  of  Demetrius 
Kataebates  or  the  Descender.  Several  other  simi- 
lar votes  were  passed,  recognizing,  and  worshiping 
as  Gods,  the  Saviours  Antigonus  and  Demetrius. 
Nay,  we  are  told  that  temples  or  altars  were  voted 
to  Phila-Aphroditd,  in  honour  of  Phila  wife  of 
Demetrius  ;  and  a  Uke  compliment  was  paid  to  his 
two  mistresses,  Lesena  and  Lamia.  Altars  are  said 
to  have  been  also  dedicated  to  Adeimantus  and 
others,  his  convivial  companions  or  fiatterer8\  At 
the  same  time  the  numerous  statues,  which  had 
been  erected  in  honour  of  the  Phalerean  Deme- 
trius during  bis  decennial  government,  were 
overthrown,  and  some  of  them  even  turned  to 
ignoble  purposes,  in  order  to  cast  greater  scorn 
upon  the  past  ruler  ^.    The  demonstrations  of  ser- 

^  Plutarch^  Demetrius,  9-1 1 ;  Diodor.  xx.  47 ;  Demochares  ap.  Athe- 
nseum>  vi.  p.  253. 
'  DiogeiL  Laert.  ▼•  77*'    Among  the  numerous  literary  works  (all. 
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vile  flattery  at  Athens,  towards  Demetrius  Polior- 

ketes,  were  in  fact  so  extravagantly  overdone,  that 

he  himself  is  said  to  have  been  disgusted  with  them, 

and  to  have  expressed  contempt  for  these  degenerate 

Athenians  of  his  own  time\ 

B.C.  307.  In  reviewing   such   degrading   proceedings,  we 

oftol^  and   ni^st  recollect  that  thirty-one  years  had  now  elapsed 

iS^Athen!     since  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  that  during  all 

during  the    jhis  time  the  Athenians  had  been  under  the  prac- 

laat  thirty  '^ 

years.  ticd  asccndeucy,  and  constantly  augmenting  press- 
ure, of  foreign  potentates.  The  sentiment  of  this 
dependence  on  Macedonia  had  been  continually 
strengthened  by  all  the  subsequent  events — by  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the  subse- 
quent overwhelming  conquests  of  Alexander — by 
the  deplorable  conclusion  of  the  Lamian  war,  the 
slaughter  of  the  free-spoken  orators,  the  death  of 
the  energetic  military  leaders,  and  the  deportation 
of  Athenian  citizens — lastly,  by  the  continued  pre- 
sence of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Peirseus  or 
Munychia.  By  Phokion,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and 
the  other  leading  statesmen  of  this  long  period, 
submission  to  Macedonia  had  been  inculcated  as  a 
virtue,  while  the  recollection  of  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  old  autonomous  Athens  had  been 
effaced  or  denounced  as  a  mischievous  dream.  The 
fifteen  years  between  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war 
and  the  arrival  of  De'metrius  Poliorketes  (322-^7 
B.C.),  had  witnessed  no  free  play,  nor  public  dis- 
cussion and  expression,  of  conflicting  opinions; 
the  short  period  during  which  Phokion  was  con- 
demned  must  be  excepted,  but  that  lasted  only 

lost)  of  the  Aalerean  Demetrius,  one  was  entitled  *ABripai»p  KoradpofJi 
(ib.  ▼•  82).  ^  Demochares  ap.  Atheiueum,  ▼!.  p.  253. 
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loug  enoagh  to  give  room  for  the  outburst  of  a 
preconceived  but  suppressed  antipathy. 

During  this  thirty  years,  of  which  the  last  half 
had  been  an  aggravation  of  the  first,  a  new  gene- 
ration of  Athenians  had  grown  up,  accustomed  to 
an  altered  phase  of  political  existence.  How  few 
of  those  who  received  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  had 
taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  or  listened 
to  the  stirring  exhortations  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
war  which  preceded  that  disaster'  !  Of  the  citizens 
who  yet  retained  courage  and  patriotism  to  struggle 
again  for  their  freedom  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
how  many  must  have  perished  with  Leosthenes  in 
the  Lamian  war !  The  Athenians  of  ^07  b.c.  had 
come  to  conceive  their  own  city,  and  Hellas  gene* 
rally,  as  dependent  first  on  Kassander,  next  on  the 
possible  intervention  of  his  equally  overweening 
rivals,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  &c.  If 
they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  one  potentate,  it  could 
only  be  by  the  protectorate  of  another.  The  sen- 
timent of  political  self-reliance  and  autonomy  had 
fled ;  the  conception  of  a  citizen  military  force, 
furnished  by  confederate  and  co-operating  cities, 
had  been  superseded  by  the  spectacle  of  vast  stand- 
ing armies,  organized  by  the  heirs  of  Alexander  and 
of  his  traditions. 

Two  centuries  before  (510  b.c),  when  the  Lace« 
daemonians  expelled  the  despot  Hippias  and  his 
mercenaries  from  Athens,  there  sprang  up  at  once 
among  the  Athenian  people  a  forward  and  devoted 
patriotism,  which  made  them  willing  to  brave,  and 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.  i.  3.  "  Juniores  post  Actiacam  yictoriam,  seniores 
plerique  inter  bella  dvium,  nati :  quotusquisque  reliquus,  qui  rempubli- 
cam  Tiditset  ?" 
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Contrast  of  Competent  to  avert,  all  dangers  in  defence  of  their 
proclaimed  ncwly-acquircd  liberty \  At  that  time^the  enemies  by 
Demetrius  ^hom  they  were  threatened,  were  Lacedaemonians, 
w^K^ni  Thebans,/Eginetan8,Chalkidians,and  theUke(forthe 
after  the      Persian  force  did  not  present  itself  until  after  some 

expulsion  of   ,  •■ 

Hippias.  interval,  and  attacked  not  Athens  alone,  but  Greece 
collectively).  These  hostile  forces,  though  superior 
in  number  and  apparent  value  to  those  of  Athens, 
were  yet  not  so  disproportionate  as  to  engender 
hopelessness  and  despair.  Very  different  were  the 
facts  in  307  b.c,  when  Demetrius  Poliorketes  re- 
moved the  Kassandrian  mercenaries  with  their 
fortress  Munychia,  and  proclaimed  Athens  free.  To 
maintain  thftt  freedom  by  their  own  strength — in 
opposition  to  the  evident  superiority  of  organized 
force  residing  in  the  potentates  around,  one  or  more 
of  whom  had  nearly  all  Greece  under  military 
occupation, — was  an  enterprise  too  hopeless  to  have 
been  attempted  even  by  men  such  as  the  combatants 
of  Marathon  or  the  contemporaries  of  Perikles. 
*^  Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow  I"  but  the  Athenians  had  not  force  enough  to 
strike  it ;  and  the  liberty  proclaimed  by  Demetrius 
poliorketes  was  a  boon  dependent  upon  him  for  its 
extent  and  even  for  its  continuance.  The  Athenian 
assembly  of  that  day  was  held  under  his  army  as 
masters  of  Attica,  as  it  had  been  held  a  few  months 
before  under  the  controling  force  of  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius  together  with  the  Kassandrian  governor 
of  Munychia  ;  and  the  most  fulsome  votes  of  adula- 
tion proposed  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes  by 
his  partisans,  though  perhaps  disapproved  by  many, 
would  hardly  find  a  single  pronounced  opponent. 

>  Herodotus,  t.  78. 
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One  man,  however,  there  was,  who  ventured  to  opposition 
oppose  several  of  the  votes — the  nephew  of  Demo-  Demo- 
sthenes — Demochares  ;  who  deserves  to  be  comme-  nc^ewof 
morated  as  the  last  known  spokesman  of  free  Athe*  ^^^^^' 
nian  citizenship.     We  know  only  that  such  were  *^  ^^ 

*  •'  sequious 

his  general  politics,  and  that  his  opposition  to  the  public 
obsequious  rhetor  Stratokles  ended  in  banishment, 
four  years  afterwards  \  He  appears  to  have  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  general  during  this  period 
— to  have  been  active  in  strengthening  the  fortifi- 
cations and  miUtary  equipment  of  the  city— and  to 
have  been  employed  in  occasional  missions^. 

The  altered  politics  of  Athens  were  manifested  Demetriof 
by  impeachment  against  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  c^ndem^ 
other  leading  partisans  of  the  late  Kassandrian  ^n^/*** 
government.      He  and  many  others  had  already  HononraWe 

^  ^  ^  ^    commemo- 

gone  into  voluntary  exile ;  when  their  trials  came  »tioD  of 
on,  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  all  were  con-  ^ 
demned  to  death.    But  all  those  who  remained,  and  i^^^gus, 
presented  themselves  for  trial,  were  acquitted^ ;  so 
little  was  there  of  reactionary  violence  on  this  oc- 
casion.    Stratokles  also  proposed  a  decree,  com- 
memorating the  orator  Lykurgus  (who  had  been 
dead  about  seventeen  years)  by  a  statue,  an  honorary 
inscription,  and  a  grant  of  maintenance  in  the  Pry- 
taneum  to  his  eldest  surviving  descendant^.  Among 

*  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 

'  Polybius,  xii.  13 ;  Decretum  apud  Plutarch.  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  85L 
'  Philochori  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot,  i^.  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  636. 

*  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  842-852.  Lykurgus  at  his  death  (about 
324  B.C.)  left  three  sons,  who  are  said,  shortly  after  his  death,  to  have 
been  denounced  by  Menesaechmus,  indicted  by  Thrasykles,  and  put  in 
prison  ("  handed  over  to  the  Eleven").  But  Demokles,  a  disciple  of 
Theophrastus,  stood  forward  on  their  behalf;  and  Demosthenes,  then  in 
banishment  at  Troezen,  wrote  emphatic  remonstrances  to  the  Atheniam 
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those  who  accompanied  the  Phalerean  Demetrius 
into  exile  was  the  rhetor  or  logographer  Deinarchus. 
The  friendship  of  this  obnoxious  Phalerean,  and 
of  Kassander  also,  towards  the  philosopher  Theo- 
phrastus,  seems  to  have  been  one  main  cause  which 
occasioned  the  enactment  of  a  restrictive  law  against 
the  liberty  of  philosophising.  Tt  was  decreed,  on  the 
proposition  of  a  citizen  named  Sophokles,  that  no 
philosopher  should  be  allowed  to  open  a  school  or 
teach,  except  under  special  sanction  obtained  from 
a  vote  of  the  Senate  and  people.  Such  was  the 
disgust  and  apprehension  occasioned  by  the  new 
restriction,  that  all  the  philosophers  with  one  ac- 

against  such  unworthy  treatment  of  the  sons  of  a  distinguished  patriot. 
Accordingly  the  Athenians  soon  repented  and  released  them. 

This  is  what  we  find  stated  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  842.  The 
third  of  the  so-called  Demosthenic  Epistles  purports  to  he  the  letter 
written  on  this  subject  by  Demosthenes. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  the  sons  of  Lykurgus  (whatever  it  may  have 
amounted  to,  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  ground)  certainly  did  not 
last  long ;  for  in  the  next  page  of  the  very  same  Plutarchian  life  (p.  843), 
an  account  is  given  of  the  family  of  Lykurgus,  which  was  ancient  and 
sacerdotal;  and  it  is~ there  stated  that  his  sons  after  his  death  fully 
sustained  the  dignified  position  of  the  family. 

On  what  ground  they  were  accused,  we  cannot  make  out.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Demosthenic  epistle  (which  epistles  I  have  before  stated  that 
I  do  not  believe  to  be  authentic),  it  was  upon  some  allegation,  which, 
if  valid  at  all,  ought  to  have  been  urged  against  Lykurgus  himself  du- 
ring h\B  life  (p.  14779 1478) ;  but  Lykurgus  had  been  always  honourably 
acquitted,  and  always  held  thoroughly  estimable,  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  (p.  1475). 

Hyperides  exerted  his  eloquence  on  behalf  of  the  sons  of  Lykurgus. 
A  fragment,  of  considerable  interest,  from  his  oration,  has  been  pre- 
served by  Apsines  (ap.  Walz.  Rhetor.  Graec.  ix.  p.  545) .  'Yircpc/d^f 
{mip  AvKovpyov  Xryoov — Tiua  <f)ri<rova'iv  ol  irapiopT€s  avrov  t6v  rd<l>w; 
otrof  ifilm  fjAv  <r»(f>p6v»s,  ra^^cif  d'  cVt  rfj  diotm^o-ci  r&v  xP^V^^^  ^P^ 
7r6pcv£,  «fKob6firia'€  dc  r6  Bearpov,  t6  q^dciov,  r^  vt&pia,  rpiriptis  (irotTjararo 
Kol  Xip^pof*  rovTov  fi  ir^ts  ^n&v  ^ipMa'€,  koi  tovs  Traido^  tldria€v  avrov. 

This  fragment  of  Hyperides  was  pointed  out  to  my  notice  by 
Mr.  Churchill  Babington,  the  editor  of  the  recently  discovered  portions 
of  Hyperides. 
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cord  left  Athens.  This  spirited  process,  against 
authoritative  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  philosophy 
and  teaching,  found  responsive  sympathy  among 
the  Athenians.  The  celebrity  of  the  schools  and 
professors  was  in  fact  the  only  characteristic  mark 
of  dignity  still  remaining  to  them — ^when  their  power 
had  become  extinct,  and  when  even  their  independ- 
ence and  free  constitution  had  degenerated  into  a 
mere  name.  It  was  moreover  the  great  temptation 
for  young  men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to 
visit  Athens.  Accordingly,  a  year  had  hardly  passed, 
when  Philon,  impeaching  Sophokles  the  author  of 
the  law^  under  the  Graphs  Paranom6n,  prevailed  on 
the  Dikastery  to  find  him  guilty,  and  condemn  him 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  The  restrictive  law  being 
thus  repealed,  the  philosophers  returned  ^  It  is 
remarkable  that  Demochares  stood  forward  as  one 
of  its  advocates ;  defending  Sophokles  against  the 
accuser  Philon.  From  scanty  notices  remaining  of 
the  speech  of  Demochares,  we  gather  that,  while 
censuring  the  opinions  no  less  than  the  characters  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  denounced  yet  more  bitterly 
their  pupils,  as  being  for  the  most  part  ambitious, 
violent,  and  treacherous  men.  He  cited  by  name 
several  among  them,  who  had  subverted  the  freedom 
of  their  respective  cities,  and  committed  gross  out- 
rages against  their  fellow-citizens^ 

Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  to  Antigonus 

^  Diogen.  Laert.  ▼.  38.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  return  of  the  philoso- 
phers that  the  ^vyad«y  KoBodot  mentioned  by  Philochoms,  as  fore- 
shadowed by  the  omen  in  the  Acropohs,  alludes  (Philochorus>  Frag. 
145,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  637). 

*  See  the  few  fragments  of  Demochares  collected  in  Fragmenta  Hi- 
storicorum  Qnecorum,  ed.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  446,  with  the  notes  of  Carl 
Miiller. 

See  likewise  Athemeus,  ziu.  610,  with  the  fragment  from  the  comic 
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B.0. 807.     in  Asia,  to  testify  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  and 

D^^rtrii^   communicate  the  recent  complimentary  votes.  An- 

pjjiiofketet.  tigonus  uot  ouly  received  them  graciously,  but  sent 

riege  of       to  Athens,  according  to  the  promise  made  by  his 

Gaiiant'aiid  SOU,  a  large  present  of  1 50,000  medimni  of  wheat, 

;JS^     with  timber  sufficient  for  100  ships.     He  at  the 

dtuenfl.      SAQ^c  1^6  directed  Demetrius  to  convene  at  Athens 

a  synod  of  deputies  from  the  allied  Grecian  cities, 

where  resolutions  might  be  taken  for  the  common 

interests  of  Greece'.    It  was  his  interest  at  this 

moment  to  raise  up  a  temporary  self-sustaining 

authority  in  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 

the  alliance  with  himself,  during  the  absence  of 

Demetrius;  whom  he  was  compelled  to  summon 

into  Asia  with  his  army — requiring  his  services  for 

the  war  against  Ptolemy  in  Syria  and  C3rprus. 

The  following  three  years  were  spent  by  Deme- 
trius—-1.  In  victorious  operations  near  Cyprus, 
defeating  Ptolemy  and  maJking  himself  master  of 
that  island ;  after  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  the  example  was 
followed  by  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt — by  Lysimachus,  in 
Thrace — and  by  Seleukus,  in  Babylonia,  Mesopota- 
mia, and  Syria* — thus  aboUshing  even  the  titular 

writer  Alexis.  It  is  there  stated  that  Lysimachus  also,  king  of  Thraee, 
had  baniihed  the  philosophers  from  his  dominions. 

Demochares  might  find  (besides  the  persons  named  in  Athenae.  v.  215, 
zi.  608)  other  authentic  examples  of  pupils  of  Plato  and  Isokrates  who 
had  been  atrocious  and  sanguinary  tyrants  in  their  native  dtiet-— see 
the  case  of  Rlearchus  of  Herakleia,  Memnon  ap.  Photium^  Cod.  224. 
cap.  1.  Chion  and  Leonides,  the  two  young  citizens  who  slew  Klear- 
chus»  and  who  perished  in  endeavouring  to  liberate  their  countiy*- 
were  also  pupils  of  Plato  (Justm,  xvi.  5).  In  fact,  aspiring  youths,  of 
all  varieties  of  purpose,  were  likely  to  seek  this  mode  of  improvement. 
Alexander  the  Qreat,  too,  the  very  impersonation  of  subduing  foroe»  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Aristotle.  i  Diodor.  xx.  46. 

*  Diodor.  xz.  53;  Plutarch^  Demetr,  18. 
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remembrance  of  Alexander's  family.  2.  In  an  un* 
successful  invasion  of  Egypt  by  land  and  sea,  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss.  3.  In  the  siege  of  Rhodes. 
The  brave  and  intelligent  citizens  of  this  island  re- 
sisted for  more  than  a  year  the  most  strenuous  at- 
tacks  and  the  most  formidable  siege-equipments  of 
Demetrius  Poliorketes.  All  their  efforts  however 
would  have  been  vain  l^d  they  not  been  assisted  by 
large  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simachus,  and  Kassander.  Such  are  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  even  the  most  resolute  tmd  intel- 
ligent Greeks  can  now  retain  their  circumscribed 
sphere  of  autonomy.  The  siege  was  at  length  ter- 
minated by  a  compromise ;  the  Rhodians  submitted 
to  enrol  themselves  as  allies  of  Demetrius,  yet  under 
proviso  not  to  act  against  Ptolemy  \  Towards  the 
latter  they  carried  their  grateful  devotion  so  far,  as 
to  erect  a  temple  to  him,  called  the  Ptolemseum,  and 
to  worship  him  (under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  of 
Ammon)  as  a  Gk)d^.  Amidst  the  rocks  and  shoals 
through  which  Grecian  cities  were  now  condemned 
to  steer,  menaced  on  every  side  by  kings  more 
powerful  than  themselves,  and  afterwards  by  the 
giant-republic  of  Rome — the  Rhodians  conducted 
their  political  affairs  with  greater  prudence  and 
dignity  than  any  other  Grecian  city. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Demetrius  from  b.c.  307- 
Greecc  to  Cyprus,  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  ^j.^' 
renewed  the  war  in  Peloponnesus  and  its  neigh-  iong«d 
bourhood^.    We  make  out  no  particulars  respect-  mumate 

success  in 

« 

Greece, 

^  Diodor.  xx.  99.  Probably  this  proviso  extended  also  to  Lysimachus  ^'^'V^ 
and  Kassander  (both  of  whom  had  assisted  Rhodes)  as  well  as  to  Pto* 
lemy — though  Diodoms  does  not  expressly  say  so. 

>  Diodor.  xz.  100.  >  Diodor.  xx.  100. 
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ing  this  war.  The  uStolians  were  in  hostility  with 
Athens,  and  committed  annoying  depredations^ 
The  fleet  of  Athens,  repaired  or  increased  by  the 
timber  received  from  Antigonus,  was  made  to  fur- 
nish thirty  quadriremes  to  assist  Demetrius  in  Cy- 
prus, and  was  employed  in  certain  operations  near 
the  island  of  Amorgos,  wherein  it  suffered  defeat^. 
But  we  can  discover  little  respecting  the  course  of 
the  war,  except  that  Kassander  gained  ground  upon 
the  Athenians,  and  that  about  the  beginning  of 
303  B.C.  he  was  blockading  or  threatening  to 
blockade,  Athens.  The  Athenians  invoked  the  aid 
of  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  who,  having  recently 
concluded  an  accommodation  with  the  Rhodians, 
came  again  across  from  Asia,  with  a  powerful  fleet 
and  army,  to  Aulis  in  Bceotia®.  He  was  received 
at  Athens  with  demonstrations  of  honour  equal  or 
superior  to  those  which  had  marked  his  previous 
visit.  He  seems  to  have  passed  a  year  and  a  half, 
partly  at  Athens,  partly  in  military  operations  car- 
ried successfully  over  many  parts  of  Greece.  He 
compelled  the  Boeotians  to  evacuate  the  Euboean 
city  of  Chalkis,  and  to  relinquish  their  alliance  with 
Kassander.  He  drove  that  prince  out  of  Attica — 
expelled  his  garrisons  from  the  two  frontier  for- 
tresses of  Attica, — Phyl6  and  Panaktum — and  pur- 

^  That  the  JStoHans  were  just  now  most  yexations  enemies  to  Athens, 
may  be  seen  by  the  Ithyphallic  ode  addressed  to  Demetrius  Poliorketes 
(Athenseus,  yi.  p.  253). 

*  Diodor.  xx.  50;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  11.  In  reference  to  this  defeat 
near  Amorgos,  Stratokles  (the  complaisant  orator  who  moved  the  votes 
of  flattery  towards  Demetrius  and  Antigonus)  is  said  to  have  announced 
it  first  as  a  victory,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Presently  evidences 
of  the  defeat  arrived,  and  the  people  were  angry  with  Stratokles. 
"  What  harm  has  happened  to  you  ?  (replied  he) — ^have  you  not  had  two 
days  of  pleasure  and  satisfiiction  1**  This  is  at  any  rate  a  very  good 
story.  '  Diodor.  xz.  100;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  23. 
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sued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylae.  He  captured,  or 
obtained  by  bribing  the  garrisons,  the  important 
towns  of  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sikyon ;  mastering 
also  iEgium,  Bura,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  (except 
Mantineia)^  and  various  other  towns  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ^  He  celebrated,  as  president,  the  great 
festival  of  the  Heraea  at  Argos  ;  on  which  occasion 
he  married  Deidameia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  the  young 
king  of  Epirus.  He  prevailed  on  the  Sikyonians 
to  transfer  to  a  short  distance  the  site  of  their  city, 
conferring  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  Deme- 
trias*.  At  a  Grecian  synod,  convened  in  Corinth 
under  his  own  letters  of  invitation,  he  received 
by  acclamation  the  appointment  of  leader  or  £m- 
pe.ror  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  had  been  conferred 
on  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  even  extended  his 
attacks  as  far  as  Leukas  and  Korkyra.  The  greater 
part  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  either  occu- 
pied by  his  garrisons,  or  enlisted  among  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

So  much  was  Kassander  intimidated  by  these 
successes,  that  he  sent  envoys  to  Asia,  soliciting 
peace  from  Antigonus ;  who,  however,  elate  and 
full  of  arrogance,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms 
short  of  surrender  at  discretion.  Kassander,  thus 
driven  to  despair,  renewed  his  applications  to  Ly- 
simachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus.  All  these  princes 
felt  equally  menaced  by  the  power  and  dispositions 
of  Antigonus — and  all  resolved  upon  an  energetic 
combination  to  put  him  down^. 

>  Diodor.  xx.  102, 103;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  29-25. 

>  Diodor.  xx.  102;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  25;  Pavsauias,  ii.  7,  !•  The 
city  was  withdrawn  partially  from  the  sea,  and  approximated  closely  to 
the  acropolis.  The  new  city  remained  permanently ;  hut  the  new  name 
Demetrias  gave  place  to  the  old  name  Sikyon.  '  Diodor.  xx.  106. 
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».o.  802-  After  uninterrupted  prosperity  in  Greece,  through- 
Ectiirnof  ^^*  ^^®  summer  of  302  B.C.,  Demetrius  returned 
Demetriut    from  Lcukas  to  Athens,  about  the  month  of  Sep- 

Poliorketet  -n  » 

to  Athens     tcmber,  near  the  time  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^ 

ii^phant      He  was  welcomed  by  festive  processions,  hymns, 

J^miTrabiT  p^eaus,  choHC  dauccs,  and  bacchanalian  odes  of 

h^?i!d!!*^  joyous  congratulation.     One  of  these  hymns  is  pre- 

^j^^    served,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  Ithyphaili — masked 

revellers,  with  their  heads  and  arms  encircled  by 

wreaths,^— clothed  in  white  tunics,  and  in  feminine 

garments  reaching  almost  to  the  feet^. 

This  song  is  curious,  as  indicating  the  hopes  and 
fears  prevalent  among  Athenians  of  that  day,  and 
as  affording  a  measure  of  their  self-appreciation. 
It  is  moreover  among  the  latest  Grecian  documents 
that  we  possess,  bearing  on  actual  and  present 
reality.  The  poet,  addressing  Demetrius  as  a  God, 
boasts  that  two  of  the  greatest  and  best-beloved  of 
all  divine  beings  are  visiting  Attica  at  the  same 
moment — Demeter  (coming  for  the  season  of  her 
mysteries),  and  Demetrius,  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite.  '*  To  thee  we  pray  (the  hymn  pro- 
ceeds) ;  for  other  Gods  are  either  afar  off— or  have 
no  ears — or  do  not  exist— or  care  nothing  about 
us ;  but  thee  we  see  before  us,  not  in  wood  or 
marble,  but  in  real  presence.  First  of  all  things, 
establish  peace ;  for  thou  hast  the  power — and 
chastise  that  Sphinx  who  domineers,  not  merely 
over  Thebes,  but  over  all  Greece — the  i£tolian, 
who  (like  the  old  Sphinx)  rushes  from  his  station 

'  That  he  returned  from  Leukas  about  the  time  of  these  mysteries, 
it  attested  both  by  Demochaies  and  by  the  Ithyphallic  ode  in  Atbe- 
ttKus,  Ti.  p.  253.    8ee  also  Duris  ap.  Athens,  xii.  p.  635. 

*  SemuB  ap.  Athencum,  zir.  p.  €22. 
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on  the  rock  to  snatch  and  carry  away  our  persons, 
and  against  whom  we  cannot  fight.  At  all  times, 
the  ^tolians  robbed  their  neighbours ;  but  now, 
they  rob  far  as  well  as  near*/* 

Efiusions   such   as  these,  while  displaying  un-  Heipidt 

-^  condidon  of 

measured  idolatry  and  subservience  towards  Deme-  the  Athe- 
trius,  are  yet  more  remarkable,  as  betraying  a  loss  proddmed 
of  force,  a  seniUty,  and  a  consciousness  of  defence-  ^J^' 
less  and  degraded  position,  such  as  we  are  asto- 
nished to  find  publicly  proclaimed  at  Athens.     It 
is  not  only  against  the  foreign  potentates  that  the 
Athenians    avow    themselves    incapable   of    self*^ 
defence,  but   even  against  the  incursions  of  the 
i£tolians, — Greeks  like  themselves,  though  war- 
like, rude,  and  restless^.     When  such  were  the 
feelings  of  a  people,  once  the  most  daring,  confident, 
and  organizing — and  still  the  most  intelligent — ^in 

1  AtheiuBUB^  yi.  p.  253. 

'AXXm  fMev  tj  fuiKpiuf  yhp  dnwxova'tv  Btoly 

oi  (vktpow,  ovbi  \lBipop,  <IXX'  dkrf6t96p, 

Evx^iiffrBa  d^  avi' 
TTp&Tov  yAV  €lp^yip'  TToajtrw,  (f>l\Tar€, 

Kvpios  yap  el  <rv, 

'2<f)iyya  irepucparovtrop, 
Alnsikhs  ihms  ar\  irerpas  KaBfffiivos, 

&<nrep  ^  mikaiii, 
T^  frcipjoff  ffpMP  ir6yr  avapvrdfras  ^P^h 

AlrttXuc&v  yhp  Hpfnurm  rh  t&p  irekas, 

wvp\  ^  Koi  r^  in^^^D— 
ItSKiara  fitv  di)  KSKaavw  oMs'  el  dc  fjJj, 

Oldarow  TtM  c^pe, 
ri^  2<t>Cyya  TavTrjp  ^tms  ^  KOTWCptjfinel, 

tj  uwIpop  noafatu 
*  GemiMre  PtoMmimi,  Tii.  7, 4. 
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B.C.  301. 

Idolatry  of 
Demetrius 
at  Athens* 
He  is  ini- 
tiated in 
tlie  Eleu- 
sinian 
mysteries, 
out  of  the 
regular 
season. 


Greece,  we  may  see  that  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
as  a  separate  nation  or  race  is  reaching  its  close — 
and  that  from  henceforward  they  must  become 
merged  in  one  or  other  of  the  stronger  currents 
that  surround  them. 

After  his  past  successes,  Demetrius  passed  some 
months  in  enjoyment  and  luxury  at  Athens.     He 
was  lodged  in  the  Parthenon,  being  considered  as 
the  guest  of  the  Goddess  AthSnS.   But  his  dissolute 
habits  provoked  the  louder  comments,  from  being 
indulged  in  such  a  domicile ;  while  the  violences 
which  he  offered  to  beautiful  youths  of  good  family 
led  to  various  scenes  truly  tragical.     The  subser- 
vient manifestations  of  the  Athenians  towards  him, 
however,  continued  unabated.     It  is  even  affirmed, 
that,  in  order  to  compensate  for  something  which 
he  had  taken  amiss,  they  passed  a  formal  decree,  on 
the  proposition  of  Stratokles,  declaring  that  every 
thing  which  Demetrius  might  command  was  holy 
in  regard  to  the  Gods  and  just  in  regard  to  men^ 
The  banishment  of  Demochares   is  said  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  his  sarcastic  comments  upon 
this   decree*.      In  the  month  Munychion  (April) 


1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 

^  Such  is  the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Demetr.  24) ;  but  it  seems  not 
in  harmony  with  the  recital  of  the  honorary  decree,  passed  in  272  B.C., 
after  the  death  of  Demochares,  commemorating  his  merits  bj  a  statue, 
&c.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  850).     It  is  there  recited  that  Demo- 
chares rendered  services  to  Athens  (fortifying  and  arming  the  city,  con- 
cluding peace  and  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  &c.)  cVl  rov  rerparrovs 
wokffAov,  avff  hv  e^TTco-fv  vnh  t&v  icaraXv(rdvr<ov  t6v  dijfiov,     Ol  Kccra* 
\vaavr€s  t6v  brjfiop  cannot  mean  either  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  or  Stra- 
tokles.   Moreover,  we  cannot  determine  when  the  "  four  years'  war,'' 
or  the  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  occurred.    Neither  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  302  B.C.,  and  Append,  p.  380),  nor  the  different 
hypothesis  of  Droysen,  are  satisfactory  on  this  point— see  Carl  Miiller'i 
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Demetrius  mustered  his  forces  and  his  Grecian 
allies  for  a  march  into  Thessaly  against  Kassander ; 
but  before  his  departure,  he  was  anxious  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  was  however 
not  the  regular  time  for  this  ceremony  ;  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  being  celebrated  in  February,  the  Greater 
in  September.  The  Athenians  overruled  the  diffi- 
culty by  passing  a  special  vote,  enabling  him  to  be 
initiated  at  once,  and  to  receive,  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, the  preparatory  and  the  final  initiation, 
between  which  ceremonies  a  year  of  interval  was 
habitually  required.  Accordingly  he  placed  him- 
self disarmed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
received  both  first  and  second  initiation  in  the 
month  of  April,  immediately  before  his  departure 
from  Athens  \ 

discosiion  on  the  fragments  of  Demochares^  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  v.  ii. 
p.  446. 

^  IHodor.  XX.  1 10.  wapadovs  odw  €nrr6p  SponXov  rois  Upcvcri,  xol  irp6 

The  account  of  this  transaction  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Diodorus^ 
and  is  a  simple  one ;  a  vote  was  passed  granting  special  licence  to  De- 
metrius, to  receive  the  mysteries  at  once,  though  it  was  not  the  ap- 
pointed season. 

Plutarch  (Demetr.  26)  superadds  other  circumstances,  several  of 
which  have  the  appearance  of  jest  rather  than  reality.  Pythod6rus  the 
Daduch  or  Torch-hearer  of  the  Mysteries  stood  alone  in  his  protest 
against  any  celebration  of  the  ceremony  out  of  time :  this  is  doubtless 
very  creditable.  Then  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  Athenians  passed 
decrees,  oi^  the  proposition  of  Stratokles,  that  the  month  Munychion 
should  be  called  Anthesterion.  This  having  been  done,  the  Lesser  My- 
steries were  celebrated,  in  which  Demetrius  was  initiated.  Next,  the 
Athenians  passed  another  decree,  to  the  effect,  that  the  month  Muny* 
chion  should  be  called  Bo^dromion — after  which,  the  Ghreater  Mysteries 
(which  belonged  to  the  latter  month)  were  forthwith  celebrated.  The 
comic  writer  Philippides  said  of  Stratokles,  that  he  had  compressed  the 
whole  year  into  one  single  month. 

This  statement  of  Plutarch  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  caricature,  by 
Philippides  or  some  other  witty  man,  of  the  simple  decree  mentioned 
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B.C.801.  Demetrius  conducted  into  Thessaly  an  army  of 

March  of  56,000  men ;  of  whom  25,000  were  Grecian  allies 
into  Thc8-  — BO  extensive  was  his  sway  at  this  moment  over 
passes  into  the  Grcciau  cities  \  But  after  two  or  three  months 
joi^  Anti.  of  hostilities,  partially  successful,  against  Kassan- 
f?(wubltue  ^^^»  ^^  ^^  summoned  into  Asia  by  Antigonus  to 
ww?hft^  assist  in  meeting  the  formidable  army  of  the  allies 
four  confc-  — Ptolcmy,  Sclcukus,  Lysimachus,  and  Kassander. 
completely  Bcforc  retiring  from  Greece,  Demetrius  concluded 
goniw,  who]  a  truce  with  Kassander,  whereby  it  was  stipulated 
h^t^.Tc"  that  the  Grecian  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
f^"^^^         should  be  permanently  autonomous  and  free  from 

broken  up  m 

and  par-  garrisou  or  control.  This  stipulation  served  only 
as  an  honourable  pretext  for  leaving  Greece ;  Deme- 
trius had  little  expectation  that  it  would  be  ob- 
served^. In  the  ensuing  spring  was  fought  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (b.c.  300)  by  Anti- 
gonus and  Demetrius,  against  Ptolemy,  Seleukus, 
and  Lysimachus ;  with  a  large  army  and  many 
elephants  on  both  sides.  Antigonus  was  com- 
pletely defeated  and  slain,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
eighty  years.  His  Asiatic  dominion  was  broken 
up,  chiefly  to  the  profit  of  Seleukus,  whose  dynasty 
became  from  henceforward  ascendent,   from  the 

by  Diodoras — a  special  licence  to  Demetrius  to  be  initiated  oat  of  tea* 
son.  Compare  another  passage  of  Philippides  against  Stratokles  (Hu* 
tarch>  Demetr.  12). 

^  Diodor.  xz.  110. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  111.  It  must  have  been  probably  during  this  campaign 
that  Demetrius  began  or  projected  the  foundation  of  the  important  city 
of  Demetrias  on  the  Gulf  of  Magnesia,  which  afterwards  beoune  one  of 
the  great  strongholds  of  the  Macedonian  ascendency  in  Greece  (Strabo^ 
ix.  p.  436-443,  in  which  latter  passage^  the  reference  to  Hieronymus  of 
Kardia  seems  to  prove  that  that  historian  gave  a  full  description  of 
Demetrias  and  its  foundation).  See  about  Demetrias,  Mannart,  Geogr. 
Griech.  ▼.  viL  p.  591. 
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coast  of  Syria  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Gates  and 
Parthia;  sometimes,  though  imperfectly,  farther 
eastward,  nearly  to  the  Indus \ 

The  eflFects  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  were  speedily  b.c.  300. 
felt  in  (Greece.    The  Athenians  passed  a  decree  Rf»toratioii 

^  of  the  Km* 

proclaiming  themselves  neutral,  and  excluding  hoth  Mndrian 
the  belligerent  parties  from  Attica*     Demetrius,  in  Greece, 
retiring  with  the  remnant  of  his  defeated  army,  and  ^^Ji^m- 
embarking  at  Ephesus  to  sail  to  Athens,  was  met  ^*^1hSw! 
on  the  voyage  by  Athenian  envoys,  who  respect-  «°^«'  ^^ 
fully  acquainted  him  that  he  would  not  be  admitted.  Demedius 
At  the  same  time,  his  wife  D^idameia,  whom  he  returns, 
had  left  at  Athens,  was  sent  away  by  the  Athenians  illchMw!' 
under  an  honourable  escort  to  Megara,  while  some  ^^^1 
ships  of  war  which  he  had   left  in   the   Peirseus  Jf*"*^^ 

*  Munychia. 

were  also  restored  to  him.  Demetrius,  indignant 
at  this  unexpected  defection  of  a  city  which  had 
recently  heaped  upon  him  such  fulsome  adulation, 
was  still  farther  mortified  by  the  loss  of  most  of 
his  other  possessions  in  Greece*.  His  garrisons 
were  for  the  most  part  expelled,  and  the  cities 
passed  into  Kassandrian  keeping  or  dominion.  His 
fortunes  were  indeed  partially  restored  by  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  Seleukus,  who  married  his 
daughter.  This  alliance  withdrew  Demetrius  to 
Syria,  while  Greece  appears  to  have  fallen  more 

>  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell.  B.C.  301)  places  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
in  August  dOl  B.C. ;  which  appears  to  me  some  months  earlier  than 
the  reality.  It  is  clear  from  Diodorus  (and  indeed  from  Mr.  Clinton^s 
own  admission)  that  winter-quarters  in  Asia  intervened  between  the  de- 
parture of  Demetrius  from  Athens  in  or  soon  after  April  dOl  b.c,  and 
the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Moreorer  Demetrius,  immediately  after  leaving 
Athens,  carried  on  many  operations  against  Kassander  in  ThessaJy,  be- 
fSore  crossing  over  to  Asia  to  join  Antigonus  (Diodor.  xz.  110,  lli). 

*  Plutarch,  Demetr.  31. 
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and  more  under  the  Kassandrian  parties.     It  was 
one  of  these  partisans,  Lachares,  who,  seconded  by 
Kassander's  soldiers,  acquired  a  despotism  at  Athens 
such  as  had  been  possessed  by  the  Phalerean  De- 
metrius, but  employed  in  a  manner  far  more  cruel 
and  oppressive.    Various  exiles  driven  out  by  his 
tyranny  invited  Demetrius  Foliorketes,  who  passed 
over  again  from  Asia  into  Greece,  recovered  por- 
tions of  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  siege  to  Athens. 
He  blocked  up  the  city  by  sea  and  land,  so  that 
the  pressure  of  famine  presently  became  intolerable. 
Lachares  having  made  his  escape,  the  people  opened 
their  gates  to  Demetrius,  not  without  great  fear  of 
the  treatment  awaiting  them.    But  he  behaved  with 
forbearance,  and  even  with  generosity.     He  spared 
them  all,  supplied  them  with  a  large  donation  of 
corn,  and  contented  himself  with  taking  military 
occupation  of  the  city,  naming  his  own  friends  as 
magistrates.     He  put  garrisons,  however,  not  only 
into  Peirseus  and  Munychia,  but  also  into  the  hiU 
called  Museum,  a  part  of  the  walled  circle  of  Athens 
itself  (B.C.  298). 
B.C.  298-         While  Demetrius  was  thus  strengthening  himself 
in  Greece,  he  lost  all  his  footing  both  in  Cyprus, 
Syria,  and  Kilikia,  which  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Ptolemy  and  Seleukus.    New  prospects  however 
were  opened  to  him  in  Macedonia  by  the  death  of 

1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  34,35 ;  Pausan.  i.  25>  5.  Pausanias  states  (L  26,2) 
that  a  gallant  Athenian  named  Olympiodonis  (we  do  not  know  when) 
encourt^ged  his  fellow-citizens  to  attack  the  Museum,  Munychia,  and 
Peineus ;  and  expelled  the  Macedonians  from  all  of  them.  If  this  he 
correct,  Munychia  and  Peiraeus  must  have  been  afterwards  reconquered 
by  the  Macedonians;  for  they  were  garrisoned  (as  well  as  Salamis  and 
Sunium)  by  Antigimus  Gonatas  (Pausanias,  iL  8, 5;  Plutarch,  Aratus, 
34). 
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Kassander  (his  brother-in-law,  brother  of  his  wife  Death  of 
Hiila)  and  the  family  feuds  supervening  thereupon,  bi^*^*^'' 
Philippus,  eldest  son  of  Kassander,  succeeded  his  ^^ 
father,  but  died  of  sickness  after  something  more  ^>*  ^^^^T' 

.    .     "  Demetrius 

than  a  year.  Between  the  two  remaimng  sons,  acquires  the 
Antipater  and  Alexander,  a  sanguinary  hostility  Mac^onia. 
broke  out.  Antipater  slew  his  mother  Thessalo- 
nikd,  and  threatened  the  life  of  his  brother,  who  in 
his  turn  invited  aid  both  from  Demetrius,  and  from 
the  Epirotic  king  Pjrrrhus.  Pyrrhus  being  ready 
first,  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  expelled  Anti- 
pater; receiving  as  his  recompense  the  territory 
called  Tymphaea  (between  Epirus  and  Macedonia), 
together  with  Akarnania,  Amphilochia,  and  the 
town  of  Ambrakia,  which  became  henceforward  his 
chief  city  and  residence ^  Antipater  sought  shelter 
in  Thrace  with  his  father-in-law  Lysimachus ;  by 
whose  order,  however,  he  was  presently  slain.  De- 
metrius, occupied  with  other  matters,  was  more 
tardy  in  obeying  the  summons  ;  but,  on  entering 
into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  dispossess  and  kill  Alexander  (who  had  indeed 
invited  him,  but  is  said  to  have  laid  a  train  for 
assassinating  him),  and  seized  the  Macedonian 
crown ;  not  without  the  assent  of  a  considerable 
party,  to  whom  the  name  and  the  deeds  of  Kas- 
sander and  his  sons  were  alike  odious^. 

Demetrius  became  thus  master  of  Macedonia,  b.c.  294. 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  including 
Athens,  Megara,  and  much  of  Peloponnesus.    He 

'  Platarcb,  Pyrrhus,  6. 

'  Plutarch,  Demetr.  36 ;  Dezippus  ap.  Syncell.  p.  264  seq, ;  Pausan. 
ix.  7>  3;  Justin,  xvi.  1, 2. 
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Antigonus    Undertook  an  expedition  into  Bceotia,  for  the  pur- 

B^norve-    pose  of  conquering  Thebes ;  in  which  attempt  he 

m^it^f     succeeded,   not  without  a  double  siege  of  that 

^d^re^.  ^^*y»  which  made  an  obstinate  resistance.     He  left 

Pemanent   as  viccroy  iu  BoBOtia  the  historian,  Hieronymus 

theAnti-     of  Kardia^  once  the  attached  friend  and  fellow- 

Duty  in^'     citizen  of  Eumenes.    But  Greece  as  a  whole  was 

mtaAr*'  managed  by  Antigonus   (afterwards  called  Anti* 

wnquest  of  gonus  Gonatas)  son  of  Demetrius,  who  maintained 

^untry  by    his  suprcmacy  unshaken  during  all  his  father's  life- 

Bomans.      time;    cvcu  though  Demetrius  was  deprived  of 

Macedonia  by  the  temporary  combination  of  Lysi- 

machus  with  Pyrrhus,   and  afterwards  remained 

(until  his  death  in  283  b.c.)  a  captive  in  the  hands 

of  Seleukus.    After  a  brief  possession  of  the  crown 

of  Macedonia  successively  by  Seleukus,  Ptolemy 

KeraunuSy  Meleager,  Antipater,  and  Sosthenes — 

Antigonus  Gonatas  regained  it  in  277  b.c     His 

descendants  the  Antigonid  kings  maintained  it 

until   the  battle  of   Pydna   in    1 68  b.c  ;    when 

Perseus,  the  last  of  them,  was  overthrown,  and 

his  kingdom  incorporated  with  the  Roman  con* 

quests^. 

Spirit  of  Of  Greece  during  this  period  we  can  give  no 

broken—*"   account,  except   that  the   greater  number  of  its 

iaoution  of  citics  wcrc  iu  dependence  upon  Demetrius  and  his 

the  citie«  *,  * 

from  each     SOU  Autigouus ;  either  under  occupation  by  Mace* 

Antigoniu.    douiau  garrisous,  or  ruled  by  local  despots  who 

leaned  on    foreign    mercenaries  and  Macedonian 

support.     The   spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  broken, 

and  their  habits  of  combined  sentiment  and  action 

>  Plutarch,  Demetr.  39. 

*  See  Bfr.  Clinton's  Fasti  HeUenici>  Append.  4.  p.  236-239. 
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had  disappeared.  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in- 
deed awakened  them  into  a  temporary  union  for 
the  defence  of  Thermopylae  in  279  b.c.  So  in- 
tolerable was  the  cruelty  and  spoliation  of  those 
barbarian  invaders,  that  the  cities  as  well  as  Anti- 
gonus  were  driven  by  fear  to  the  efforts  necessary 
for  repelling  them^  A  gallant  army  of  Hellenic 
confederates  was  mustered.  In  the  mountains  of 
iEtolia  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  most 
of  the  Gallic  horde  with  their  king  Brennus  pe- 
rished. But  this  burst  of  spirit  did  not  interrupt 
the  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  dominion  in 
Greece,  which  Antigonus  Gonatas  continued  to 
hold  throughout  most  of  a  long  reign.  He  greatly 
extended  the  system  begun  by  his  predecessors,  of 
isolating  each  Grecian  city  from  alliances  with 
other  cities  in  its  neighbourhood — planting  in  most 
of  them  local  despots — and  compressing  the  most 
important  by  means  of  garrisons^.  Among  all 
Greeks,  the  Spartans  and  the  iEtolians  stood  most 
free  from  foreign  occupation,  and  were  the  least 
crippled  in  their  power  of  self-action.  The  Achaean 
league  too  developed  itself  afterwards  as  a  reno- 
vated sprout  from  the  ruined  tree  of  Grecian 
liberty^  though  never  attaining  to  anything  better 

»  Pausanias,  i.  4,  1 ;  z.  20, 1.  Toty  dc  yc'EXXiyo-i  Kartntirr^Kfi  flip  h 
iwatf  T^  <f>painiftaTay  t6  dc  l(rxvp6v  rov  Mfiaros  wporjytv  ct  Myiapf  rff 
'EXXodt  dfAVPtiv'  iJ»pt»p  dc  t6v  t€  cV  r^  vap6vTi  aySiPa,  ovk  vntp  cXcv^- 

plas  y€vrj<r6fi€vov,  KoBa  hri  rov  Mi^dov  9r<$rc i>s  o^v  a7ro\o\€vai  ^ov 

fj  SiriKpartartpovs  €hai,  Kor  Hv^pa  rt  Ibia  kqi  al  nSkus  bUKtivro  hf 
Kouy,  (On  the  approach  of  the  invading  Ghuils.) 

^  Polyb.  ii.  40,  41.  irXctorovr  yap  ^17  poitdpxovs  oZroi  (Antigonus 
Oonatas)  ^p,<fnfT€vo-cu  doicct  rotr  ^XXiycriy.  Justin,  zxri.  1. 

'  Pausanias,  vii.  17>  1«  ^Arr  4k  bivbpov  XtXt^PrifUvov,  ^/3X(iaTi;«rcy 
iK  r^9  'EXXddor  t6  'AxoiMp, 
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than  a  feeble  and  puny  life,  nor  capable  of  sustain- 
ing itself  without  foreign  aid\ 
The  Greece  With  this  aftcr-growth,  or  half-revival,  I  shall  not 
amnot^ fo!^  meddle.  It  forms  the  Greece  of  Polybius,  which  that 
hUto^y^  author  treats,  in  my  opinion  justly,  as  having  no 
iS^ntiaUy"  '^^^s^^o'^Y  ^^  ^'s  owu*,  but  as  an  appendage  attached  to 
on^r^-***'  some  foreign  centre  and  principal  among  its  neigh- 
neighbours,  bours  — Macedonia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Rome.  Each  of 
these  neighbours  acted  upon  the  destinies  of  Greece 
more  powerfully  than  the  Greeks  themselves.  The 
Greeks  to  whom  these  volumes  have  been  devoted 
— ^those  of  Homer,  Archilochus,  Solon,  iEschylus, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Demo- 
sthenes— present  as  their  most  marked  character- 
istic a  loose  aggregation  of  autonomous  tribes  or 
communities,  acting  and  reacting  freely  among 
themselves,  with  little  or  no  pressure  from  fo- 
reigners. The  main  interest  of  the  narrative  has 
consisted  in  the  spontaneous  grouping  of  the  dif- 
ferent Hellenic  fractions — in  the  self-prompted 
cooperations  and  conflicts — the  abortive  attempts 
to  bring  about  something  like  an  effective  federal 
organization,  or  to  maintain  two  permanent  rival 
confederacies — the  energetic  ambition,  and  heroic 
endurance,  of  men  to  whom  Hellas  was  the  entire 
political  world.  The  freedom  of  Hellas,  the  life 
and  soul  of  this  history  from  its  commencement, 
disappeared  completely  during  the  first  years  of 
Alexander's  reign.  After  following  to  their  tombs 
the  generation  of  Greeks  contemporary  with  him, 

'  Plutarch^  Aratus,  47.  iOtaBivrts  yhp  dKK<yrplm£  (rwCfaBtu  x^P^^f 
Koi  roii  MoKMvmp  &n\ois  ainvvg  vtrtarakK&r€s  (the  Achasans),  &c. 
Compare  also  c.  \2,  \3, 15,  in  reference  to  the  earlier  applications 
to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  >  Polybius,  i.  3, 4 ;  ii.  37. 
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men  like  Demosthenes  and  Phokion,  born  in  a  state 
of  freedom — I  have  pursued  the  history  into  that 
gulf  of  Grecian  nullity  which  marks  the  succeeding 
century ;  exhibiting  sad  evidence  of  the  degrading 
servility,  and  suppliant  king-worship,  into  which 
the  countrymen  of  Aristeides  and  Perikles  had  been 
driven,  by  their  own  conscious  weakness  under  over- 
whelming pressure  from  without. 

I  cannot  better  complete  that  picture  than  by  ETidenceof 
showing  what  the  leading  democratical  citizen  be-  ^'m^y"^^* 
came,  under  the  altered  atmosphere  which  now  be-  p^u"^ 
dimmed  his  city.     Demochares,   the   nephew  of  ^J^^  ^^ 
Demosthenes,  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  nemocharet 

—what  acts 

few  distinguished  Athenians  in  this  last  generation,  are  re- 
He  was  more  than  once  chosen  to  the  highest  mluueTto 
public  offices^ ;  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  free  gl^iltude. 
speech,  both  as  an  orator  and  as  an  historian,  in 
the  face  of  powerful  enemies ;  he  remained  through- 
out a  long  life  faithfully  attached  to  the  democrati- 
cal constitution,  and  was  banished  for  a  time  by  its 
opponents.  In  the  year  280  b.c,  he  prevailed  on 
the  Athenians  to  erect  a  public  monument,  with  a 
commemorative  inscription,  to  his  uncle  Demo- 
sthenes. Seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  Demo- 
chares himself  died,  aged  nearly  eighty.  His  son 
Laches  proposed  and  obtained  a  public  decree,  that 
a  statue  should  be  erected,  with  an  annexed  in- 
scription, to  his  honour.  We  read  in  the  decree  a 
recital  of  the  distinguished  public  services,  whereby 
Demochares  merited  this  compliment  from  his 
countrymen.  All  that  the  proposer  of  the  decree, 
his  son  and  fellow-citizen,  can  find  to  recite,  as  en- 

1  PolybiuB^  xii.  13. 
VOL.  XII.  2  M 
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nobling  the  last  half  of  the  father's  public  life  (since 
his  return  from  exile),  is  as  follows: — 1.  He  con-* 
traoted  the  public  expenses,  and  introduced  a  more 
frugal  management.  2.  He  undertook  an  embassy 
to  King  Lysimachus,  from  whom  he  obtained  two 
presents  for  the  people,  one  of  thirty  talents,  the 
other  of  one  hundred  talents.  3.  He  proposed  the 
vote  for  sending  envoys  to  King  Ptolemy  in  Egypt^ 
from  whom  fifty  talents  were  obtained  for  the 
people.  4.  He  went  as  envoy  to  Antipater,  re- 
ceived from  him  twenty  talents,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  people  at  the  Eleusinian  festival  \ 

When  such  begging  missions  are  the  deeds,  for 
which  Athens  both  employed  and  recompensed  her 
most  eminent  citizens,  an  historian  accustomed  to 
theGrecian  world  as  described  by  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Xenophon,  feels  that  the  life  has  departed 
from  his  subject,  and  with  sadness  and  humiliation 
brings  his  narrative  to  a  close. 

^  See  tiie  decree  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  850.  The  Antipatof 
Here  mentioned  is  the  son  of  Katsander,  not  the  fiAther.  There  i«  no 
necessity  for  admitting  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell.  App. 
p.  380)  that  the  name  ought  to  be  AtUigoniu,  and  not  AnHpatert 
although  it  maj  perhaps  be  true  that  Democbares  was  on  fmyoorablt 
terms  with  Antigonus  Gonatas  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  14). 

Compare  Carl  Miiller  ad  Democharis  Fragm.  apud  Fragm.  Hist. 
Grtec.  Tol.  ii.  p.  446,  ed.  Didot. 
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CHAPTER  XCVII. 

SICILIAN  AND  ITALUN  GREEKS.— AOATHOKLES. 

It  ha9  been  convenient,  throughout  all  this  work,  conttnutiii^ 
to  keep  the  history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  Ty  tibmh 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Central  and  Asiatic.    We  ^^i^ 


parted  last  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks  \  at  the  death  of  J^^Sf 
their  champion  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  (337  bx.).  «*'*^y* 
by  whose  energetic  exploits,  and  generous  political 
policy,  they  had  been  almost  regenerated — rescued 
from  foreign  enemies,  protected  against  intestine 
discord,  and  invigorated  by  a  large  reinforcement 
of  new  colonists.  For  the  twenty  years  next  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  Timoleon,  the  history  of 
Syracuse  and  Sicily  is  an  absolute  blank ;  which  it 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  since  the  position  of  these 
cities  included  so  much  novelty — so  many  subjects 
for  debate,  for  peremptory  settlement,  or  for  amicable 
compromise — that  the  annals  of  their  proeeedingt 
must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting.  Twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Timoleon,  we  find  the 
government  of  Syracuse  described  as  an  oligarchy ; 
implying  that  the  constitution  established  by  Timo^ 
leon  must  have  been  changed  either  by  violence  or 
by  consent.  The  oligarchy  is  stated  as  consisting 
of  600  chief  men,  among  whom  Sosistratus  and 
Herakleides  appear  as  leaders^.  We  hear  generally 
that  the  Syracusans  had  been  engaged  in  wars,  and 

1  See  my  last  preceding  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  Ixxxv.  p.  377- 

'  Diodor.  xix.  3.    It  appears  that  Diodomi  had  reoounted  in  his 

2m2 
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that  Sosistratus  either  first  originated,  or  first  firmly 
established,  his  oligarchy,  after  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken to  the  coast  of  Italy,  to  assist  the  citizens 
of  Kroton  against  their  interior  neighbours  and 
assailants  the  Bruttians. 
Italian  Not  merely  Kroton,  but  other  Grecian  cities  also 

ftessed       on  the  coast  of  Italy,  appear  to  have  been  exposed 


upon  by 
enemies 
from  the 


enemies      to  causcs  of  danger  and  decline,  similar  to  those 


iS^orl-  which  were  operating  upon  so  many  other  portions 
AhshMamua  ^f  jj^g  Hellenic  world.  Their  non-Hellenic  neigh- 
^rtatiaift  bours  iu  the  interior  were  growing  too  powerful 
and  too  aggressive  to  leave  them  in  peace  or  security. 
The  Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  the  Bruttians,  and 
other  native  Italian  tribes,  were  acquiring  that 
increased  strength  which  became  ultimately  all  con- 
centrated under  the  mighty  republic  of  Rome.  I 
have  in  my  preceding  volume  recounted  the  acts 
of  the  two  Syracusan  despots,  the  elder  and  younger 
Dionysius,  on  this  Italian  coast\  Though  the  elder 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  Lucanians,  yet  the 
interference  of  both  contributed  only  to  enfeeble 
and  humiliate  the  Italiot  Greeks.  Not  long  before 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (340-338  B.C.),  the  Taren- 
tines  found  themselves  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Messapians,  that  they  sent  to  Sparta,  their  mother- 
*  city,  to  entreat  assistance.  The  Spartan  king  Archi- 
damus  son  of  Agesilaus,  perhaps  ashamed  of  the 
nullity  of  his  country  since  the  close  of  the  Sacred 
War,  complied  with  their  prayer,  and  sailed  at  the 
bead  of  a  mercenary  force  to  Italy.     How  long  his 

eighteenth  Book  the  preyious  drcumttances  of  these  two  leaden ;  but 
tMs  part  of  hit  narrative  is  lost :  see  Wesseling's  note. 
»  See  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  buutiii.  p.  30;  Ch.  boot?,  p.  187. 
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operations  there  lasted,  we  do  not  know;  but  they 
ended  by  his  being  defeated  and  killed,  near  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia*  (338  b.c). 

About  six  years  after  this  event,  the  Tarentiues,  Rise  or  the, 
being  still  pressed  by  the  same  formidable  neigh-  kinj^"m1>r 
hours,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Epirotic  Alexander,  Mawdonfan 
king  of  the  Molossians,  and  brother  of  Olympias.  UJ^j^^Jf"*- 
These  Epirots  now,  during  the  general  decline  of  Moiossiao 
Grecian  force,  rise  into  an  importance  which  they  therof 
had  never  before  enjoyed*.  Philip  of  Macedon,  having     ^"^  *** 
married  Olympias,  not  only  secured  his  brother-in- 
law  on  the  Molossian  throne,  but  strengthened  his 
authority  over  subjects  not  habitually  obedient.    It 
was  through  Macedonian  interference  that  the  Mo* 
lossian  Alexander  first  obtained  (though  subject  to 
Macedonian   ascendency)    the   important    city   of 
Ambrakia ;  which  thus  passed  out  of  a  free  Hellenic 
community  into   the   capital  and   seaport  of  the 
Epirotic  kings.     Alexander  farther  cemented  his 
union  with  Macedonia  by  marrying  his  own  niece 
Kleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias.     In 
fact,  during  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Epirotic   kingdom  appears   a   sort  of 
adjunct  to  the  Macedonian ;  governed  by  Olympias 
either  jointly  with  her  brother  the  Molossian  Alex- 
ander—or as  regent  after  his  death  ^. 

^  Diodor.  xW.  88 ;  Plutarch,  CamiU.  19 ;  Pauaan.  iii.  10, 5.  Plutarch 
even  saya  that  the  two  battlea  occurred  on  the  same  day, 

*  The  Molossian  King  Neoptolemus  was  father  hoth  of  Alexander 
(the  Epirotic)  and  of  Olympias.  But  as  to  the  genealogy  of  the  pre- 
ceding IdngB,  nothing  certain  can  he  made  out :  see  Merlc^er,  Darstel- 
Inng  des  Landes  und  der  Bewohner  von  £peiros,  Konigsherg«  1844» 
p.  2-6.  -       ^ 

^  A  curious  proof  how  fully  Olympias  was  queen  of  Epirus  is  pre- 
served in  the  oration  of  Hjrperides  in  defence  of  Euxenippus,  recently 
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B.C.  832-         It  was  about  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Issus  that 
^^^'  the  Molossian  Alexander  undertook  his  expedition 

The  Molot*  , 

sianAiex-    from  Italy' ;  doubtless  instigated  in  part  by  emula* 

mMes  into   tiou  of  the  Asiatic  glories  of  his  nephew  and  name- 

fl^sV^e      sake.     Though  he  found  enemies  more  formidable 

SITm  Idu  '^^^  *^®  Persians  at  Issus,  yet  his  success  was  at 

and  death,    first  Considerable.     He  gained  victories   over  the 

Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Samnites  ;  he 

conquered  the  Lucanian  town  of  Consentia,  and  the 

Bruttian  town  of  Tereina ;  he  established  an  alliance 

with  the  Pcediculi,  and  exchanged  friendly  messages 

with  the  Romans.    As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 

scanty  data,  he  seems  to  have  calculated  on  esta* 

blishing  a  comprehensive  dominion  in  the  south 

of  Italy,  over  all  its  population— over  Greek  cities^ 

published  by  Mr.  Babington,  p.  12.  The  Atheniaiia,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracular  mandate  from  the  Dodonnan  Zeus,  had  sent  to  Dodona  A 
solemn  embassy  for  sacrifice,  and  had  dressed  and  adorned  the  statue 
tit  Di6nd  there  situated.  Olympias  addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Athe- 
nians, reproving  them  for  this  as  a  trespass  upon  her  dominions — vnip 
TovTotv  vyXv  rh.  ryKkfifxara  fjjkBt  trap*  *0\vfimddos  ip  rats  ^moroXoiir,  ^ 
^  X^P^  c^>y  <7  M 0X00-0-/0  airrjf,  cV  §  t6  Up^v  iaru^  iA^kovp  wpov^iup 
^fiiv  T&if  f  Kf  I  oldi  iv  KW€'iv,  Olympias  took  a  high  and  insolent  t(me  in 
this  letter  (rhs  rpayipbias  atrrrjs  Koi  rhs  KarrjyopiaSf  &C.). 

The  date  of  this  oration  is  at  some  period  during  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great — but  cannot  be  more  precisely  ascertained.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Olympias  passed  much  time  in  Epirus,  where  she 
thought  herself  more  secure  from  the  enmity  of  Antipater  (Diodor. 
rviii.  49). 

Dodona  had  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  of  pilgrimage  for 
tiie  Hellenio  race— especially  for  the  Athenians.  The  order  here  ad- 
dressed to  them, — ^that  they  should  abstain  from  rdigioni  manifestar 
lions  at  this  sanctuary — is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  growing  eneroaefa- 
nents  on  free  Hellenism ;  the  more  so,  as  Olympias  sent  ofieiings  to 
temples  at  Athens  when  she  chose  and  without  asking  pemiiisioii-^Wf 
4e«m  thk  from  the  same  fragment  of  Hjrperides. 

^  Livy  (viii.  3-24)  places  the  date  of  this  expedition  of  the  Mok)S- 
^iaa  Alexaoider  eig^  years  earlier ;  but  it  is  uniTersally  roeogniaed  tiiat 
tliift  ki  a  miitfdie. 
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Locanians,  and  Bruttians.  He  demanded  and  ob- 
tained three  hundred  of  the  chief  Lucanian  and 
Messapian  families,  whom  he  sent  over  as  hostages 
to  Epirus.  Several  exiles  of  these  nations  joined 
him  as  partisans.  He  farther  endeavoured  to  transfer 
the  congress  of  the  Greco-Italian  cities,  which  had 
been  usually  held  at  the  Tarentine  colony  of  He- 
rakleia,  to  Thurii ;  intending  probably  to  procure 
for  himself  a  compliant  synod  like  that  serving  the 
purpose  of  his  Macedonian  nephew  at  Corinth.  But 
the  tide  of  his  fortune  at  length  turned.  The 
Tarentines  became  disgusted  and  alarmed;  his 
Lucanian  partisans  proved  faithless;  the  stormy 
weather  in  the  Calabrian  Apennines  broke  up  the 
communication  between  his  different  detachments, 
and  exposed  them  to  be  cut  off  in  detail.  He  him- 
self perished,  by  the  hands  of  a  Lucanian  exile,  in 
crossing  the  river  Acheron,  and  near  the  town  of 
Pandosia.  This  was  held  to  be  a  memorable  attesta^ 
tion  of  the  prophetic  veracity  of  the  oracle ;  since 
he  had  received  advice  from  Dodona  to  beware  of 
Pandosia  and  Acheron ;  two  names  which  he  well 
knew,  and  therefore  avoided,  in  Epirus — but  which 
he  had  not  before  known  to  exist  in  Italy  \ 

The  Greco-Italian  cities  had  thus  dwindled  down  Anittance 
into  a  prize  to  be  contended  for  between  ihe  Epirotic  s^^ac^J 
kings  and  the  native  Italian  powers^ — as  they  again  ^^^^^ 
became,  still  more  conspicuously,  fifty  years  after*  ^gathokiei. 
wards,  during  the  war  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Romans.    They  were  now  left  to  seek  foreign  aid, 
where  they  could  obtain  it,  and  to  become  the  prey 
of  adventurers.     It  is  in  this  capacity  that  we  hear 

1  Uvj,  vm.  17-24;  Justin,  zii.  2;  Btnibo,  tI.  p.  280. 
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of  them  ^s  receiving  assistance  from  Syracuse,  and 
that  the  formidable  name  of  Agathokles  first  comes 
before  us — seemingly  about  320  b.c.^  The  Syra- 
cusan  force,  sent  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Krotoniates 
against  their  enemies  the  Bruttians,  was  commanded 
by  a  general  named  Antander,  whose  brother 
Agathokles  served  with  him  in  a  subordinate 
command. 

To  pass  over  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Agathokles 
— respecting  which  romantic  anecdotes  are  told,  as 
about  most  eminent  men — it  appears  that  his  father, 
aRhegine  exile  named  Karkinus,  came  from  Therma 
(in  the  Carthaginian  portion  of  Sicily)  to  settle  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  time  when  Timoleon  invited  and 
received  new  Grecian  settlers  to  the  citizenship  of 
the   latter  city.     Karkinus   was   in   comparative 
poverty,  following  the  trade  of  a  potter ;  which  his 
son  Agathokles  learnt  also,  being  about  eighteea 
years  of  age  when  domiciliated  with  his  father  at 
Syracuse*.     Though   starting  from   this    humble 
beginning,  and  even  notorious  for  the  profligacy 
and  rapacity  of  his  youthful  habits,  Agathokles  soon 
attained  a  conspicuous  position,  partly  from  his  own 
superior  personal  qualities,  partly  from  the  favour 
of  a  wealthy  Syracusan  named  Damas.    The  young 
potter  was  handsome,  tall,  and  of  gigantic  strength ; 
he  performed  with  distinction  the  military  service 
required  from  him  as  a  citizen,  wearing  a  panoply 
so  heavy,  that  no  other  soldier  could  fight  with  it ; 
he  was  moreover  ready,  audacious,  and  emphatic 
in  public  harangue.    Damas  became  much  attached 

1  Diodor.  xix.  3. 

*  TimseuB  apud  Polybhim^  xii.  15 ;  Diodor.  xix.  2. 
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to  him,  and  not  only  supplied  him  profusely  with 
money,  but  also,  when  placed  in  command  of  a 
Syracusan  army  against  the  Agrigentines,  nominated 
him  one  of  the  subordinate  officers .  In  this  capacity 
Agathokles  acquired  great  reputation,  for  courage 
in  battle,  ability  in  command,  and  fluency  of  speech. 
Presently  Damas  died  of  sickness,  leaving  a  widow 
without  children.  Agathokles  married  the  widow, 
and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  high  fortune  and  posi- 
tion in  Syracuse  ^ 

Of  the  oligarchy  which  now  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  AgathoUei 
we  have  no  particulars,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  goithes  * 
had  come  to  be  substituted  for  the  more  popular  ^l^^^ 
forms   established   by  Timoleon.     We  hear  only  ^n^^* 
generally  that  the  oligarchical  leaders,  Sosistratus  ^  ?^p- 
and  Herakleides,  were  unprincipled  and  sanguinary  IToa^ 
men^.      By  this  government   an  expedition  was  discon. 
despatched  from  Syracuse  to  the  Italian  coast,  to  I^^sy? 
assist  the  inhabitants  ofKroton  against  their  aggres-  "**^^*  ' 
sive  neighbours  the  Bruttians.     Antander,  brother 
of  Agathokles,  was  one  of  the  generals  commanding 
this  armament,  and  Agathokles  himself  served  in  it 
as  a  subordinate  officer.     We  neither  know  the 
date,  the  duration,  nor  the  issue,  of  this  expedi- 
tion.    But  it  afibrded  a  fresh  opportunity  to  Aga- 
thokles to  display  his   adventurous  bravery  and 
military  genius,  which  procured  for  him  high  en- 
comium.    He  was  supposed  by  some,  on  his  return 
to  Syracuse^  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  prize  for 

1  Diodor.  ziz.  3;  Jostiii,  xzii.  1.  Justin  states  the  earliest  military 
exploits  of  Agathokles  to  have  been  against  the  iBtnseans*  not  against 
the  Agrigentines. 

>  Diodor.  xiz.  3, 4.  Diodorus  had  written  more  about  this  oligarchy 
in  a  part  of  his  eighteenth  book ;  which  part  is  not  preserved :  see 
Wesseling's  note. 
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valour ;  but  Sosistratus  and  the  other  oligarchical 
leaders  withheld  it  from  him  and  preferred  another. 
So  deeply  was  Agathokles  incensed  by  this  refusal , 
that  he  publicly  inveighed  against  them  among  the 
people,  as  men  aspiring  to  despotism.  His  opposi- 
tion being  unsuccessful,  and  drawing  upon  him  the 
enmity  of  the  government,  he  retired  to  the  coast 
of  Italy. 

Here  he  levied  a  military  band  of  Grecian  exiles 
and  Campanian  mercenaries,  which  he  maintained 
by  various  enterprises  for  or  against  the  Grecian 
cities.  He  attacked  Kroton,  but  was  repulsed  with 
loss ;  he  took  service  with  the  Tarentines,  fought 
for  some  time  against  their  enemies,  but  at  length 
became  suspected  and  dismissed.  Next,  he  joined 
himself  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  assisting 
in  the  defence  of  the  town  against  a  Syracusan 
aggression.  He  even  made  two  attempts  to  obtain 
admission  by  force  into  Syracuse,  and  to  seize  the 
government \  Though  repulsed  in  both  of  them, 
he  nevertheless  contrived  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
Sicily,  was  appointed  general  at  the  town  of  Mor* 
gantium,  and  captured  Leontini,  within  a  short 
distance  north  of  Syracuse.  Some  time  afterwards, 
a  revolution  took  place  at  Syracuse,  whereby  Sosi* 
stratus  and  the  oUgarchy  were  dispossessed  and 
exiled  with  many  of  their  partisans. 

Under  the  new  government,  Agathokles  obtained 
his  recall,  and  soon  gained  increased  ascendency. 
The  dispossessed  exiles  contrived  to  raise  forces, 

^  Diodor.  xix.  4 ;  Jnstiii,  uii.  1.  ''Bit  ooeupare  imperium  Bynen^ 
sarum  yoluit ;  bis  in  exilium  actus  est." 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Syracusan  exile  Hermokratei  had  attempted 
to  extort  by  force  his  return,  at  the  head  of  dOOO  men,  and  by  means 
of  partisans  within ;  he  fjedled  and  was  shiin^-B.c.  408  (Diodor.  xiiL  75). 
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and  to  carry  on  a  formidable  war  against  Syracuse  change  of 
from  without  ;  they  even  obtained  assistance  from  fTs^j^M 
the  Carthaginians,  so  as  to  establish  themselves  at  kTMlt^eV 
Grela,  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Syracusan  ^^"j^^ 
territory.     In  the  military  operations  thus  rendered  "flJ^ilM?^. 
necessary,  Agathokles  took  a  forward  part,  distin-  dangeroui 
guishing  himself  among  the  ablest  and  most  enter*  home, 
prising  officers.     He  tried,  with  1000  soldiers,  to 
surprise  Gela  by  night ;  but  finding  the  enemy  on 
their  guard,  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  and  severely 
wounded ;    yet  by  an  able  manoeuvre  he  brought 
off  all  his  remaining  detachment.     Though  thus 
energetic  against  the  public  enemy,  however,  he  at 
the  same  time  inspired  both  hatred  and  alarm  for 
his  dangerous  designs,  to  the  Syracusans  within. 
The  Corinthian  Akestorides,  who  had  been  named 
general  of  the  city — ^probably  from  recollection  of 
the  distinguished  services  formerly  rendered  by  the 
Corinthian  Timoleon — ^becoming  persuaded  that  the 
presence  of  Agathokles  was  full  of  peril  to  the  city, 
ordered  him  to  depart,  and  provided  men  to  as- 
sassinate him  on  the  road  during  the  night.     But 
Agathokles,    suspecting    their    design,    disguised 
himself  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  appointing  another 
man   to  travel  in   the   manner   which  would   be 
naturally  expected  from  himself.    This  substitute 
was  slain  in  the  dark  by  the  assassins,  while  Aga- 
thokles escaped  by  favour  of  his  disguise.    He  and 
his  partisans  appear  to  have  found  shelter  with  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily  \ 

^  Diodor.  ziz.  5,  6.  A  aimilar  itratagem  it  recounted  of  the  SauriiB 
Dttamea  (Corneliui  Nepot»  Datamet,  9). 

That  Agathoklea,  on  leafing  Syraeujie,  went  to  the  Carthaginiani^ 
appears  to  be  implied  in  the  worda  of  Diodoru*,  c.  6    row  o^rf  irfi6rw 
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Farther  in-       Not  loDg  aftcrwards,  another  change  took  place  in 
changes  at    the  government  of  Syracuse,  whereby  the  oligarchi- 
reSIinfthe  cal  cxilcs  wcrc  recalled,  and  peace  made  with  the 
Aglrtiokies   Carthaginians.     It  appears  that  a  senate  of  600 
re-admitted  ^^s  again  installed  as  the  chief  political  body  ;  pro- 
amnesty      bably  not  the  same  men  as  before,  and  with  some 
^*  democratical  modifications.      At  the  same  time, 
negotiations  were  opened,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Carthaginian  commander  Hamilkar,  between 
the  Syracusans  and  Agathokies.     The  mischiefs  of 
intestine  conflict,  amidst  the  numerous  discordant 
parties  in  the  city,  pressed  hard  upon  every  one, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  all  might  be  brought 
to  agree  in  terminating  them.    Agathokies  affected 
to  enter  cordially  into  these  projects  of  amnesty  and 
reconciliation.  The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar, 
who  had  so  recently  aided  Sosistratus  and  the  Syra- 
cusan  oligarchy,  now  did  his  best  to  promote  the 
recall  of  Agathokies,  and  even  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  good  and  pacific  behaviour  of  that 
exile.     Agathokies,  and  the  other  exiles  along  with 
him,  were  accordingly  restored.   A  public  assembly 
was  convened  in  the  temple  of  Demeter,  in  the 
presence  of  Hamilkar ;  where  Agathokies  swore  by 
the  most  awful  oaths,  with  his  hands  touching  the 
altar  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  he  would  be- 
have as  a  good  citizen  of  Syracuse,  uphold  faithfully 
the  existing  government,  and  carry  out  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Carthaginian  mediators — abstaining 

pop  <rvfifrop€vO€PTa£  npht  Kapxt^oviovs  (see  Wesseling's  note  on  the 
translation  oiirphs).  This  fact  is  noticed  merely  incidentally,  in  the 
confused  narrative  of  Diodorus ;  but  it  brings  him  to  a  certain  extent 
into  harmony  with  Justin  (xx.  2),  who  insists  much  on  the  combina- 
tion between  Agathokies  and  the  Carthaginians>  as  one  of  the  main 
helps  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  seize  the  supreme  power. 
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from  encroachments  on  the  rights  and  possessions 
of  Carthage  in  Sicily.  His  oaths  and  promises  were 
delivered  with  so  much  apparent  sincerity,  accom- 
panied by  emphatic  harangues,  that  the  people 
were  persuaded  to  name  him  general  and  guardian 
of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  realising  the  pre- 
vailing aspirations  towards  harmony.  Such  ap- 
pointment was  recommended  (it  seems)  by  Ha- 
milkar^ 

All  this  train  of  artifice  had  been  concerted  by  AgathoUei, 
Agathokles  with  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  en-  wiS^'hT*^" 
abling  the  former  to  seize  the  supreme  power.     As  ^^'j, 
general  of  the  city,  Agathokles  had  the  direction  of  parti»an«  »t 
the  military  force.      Under  pretence  of  marching  andperpc* 

fjTflf Aft  M 

against  some  refractory  exiles  at  Erbita  in  the  inte-  sanguinary 
rior,  he  got  together  3000  soldiers  strenuously  de-  Se^dtiacnl 
voted  to  him — mercenaries  and  citizens  of  despe- 
rate character — ^to  which  Hamilkar  added  a  rein- 
forcement of  Africans.  As  if  about  to  march  forth, 
he  mustered  his  troops  at  daybreak  in  the  Timo- 
leontion  (chapel  or  precinct  consecrated  to  Timo- 
leon),  while  Peisarchus  and  Dekles,  two  chiefs  of  the 
senate  already  assembled,  were  invited  with  forty 

'  ^  The  account  here  given  is  the  best  which  I  can  make  out  from 
Piodorus  (xix.  5),  Justin  (xxii.  2), — Polysenus  (y.  3.  8).  The  first  two 
allude  to  the  solemn  oath  taken  by  Agathokles — irapax^fU  fts  t6  rrji 
Aqftxjrpof  Up6v  vir6  t&v  iro\iT&v,  &yuo*T€  firfitp  (ifayn»Bvia'(cr0(u  rj 
^rjfioKpnriq^ — ''Tunc  Hamilcari  expositis  ignibus  Cereris  tactisque  in 
obsequia  Poenorum  jurat."  ''Jurare  in  obsequia  Poenorum"  can 
hardly  be  taken  to  mean  that  S3rracu8e  was  to  become  subject  to  Car- 
thage ;  there  was  nothing  antecedent  to  justify  such  a  proceeding,  nor 
does  anything  follow  in  the  sequel  which  implies  it. 

Compare  also  the  speech  which  Justin  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Bo- 
milkar  when  executed  for  treason  by  the  Carthaginians — "  objectans 
yUs  (Carthaginiensibus)  in  Hamilcarem  patruum  suum  tadta  suffiragia, 
quod  Agathodem  socium  iUisfacere,  quam  hostem,  maluerit**  (xxii.  7)« 
This  points  to  prerioua  coUusioa  bet?reea  Hamilkar  and  Agathokles, 
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others  to  transact  with  him  some  closing  business. 
Having  these  men  in  his  power,  Agathokles  sud* 
(Jenly  turned  upon  them,  and  denounced  them  to  the 
soldiers  as  guilty  of  conspiring  his  death.  TheOi 
receiving  from  the  soldiers  a  response  full  of  ardour, 
he  ordered  them  immediately  to  proceed  to  a  general 
massacre  of  the  senate  and  their  leading  partisans, 
with  full  permission  of  licentious  plunder  in  the 
houses  of  these  victims,  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse, 
The  soldiers  rushed  into  the  streets  with  ferocious 
joy  to  execute  this  order.  They  slew  not  only  the 
senators,  but  many  others  also,  unarmed  and  un- 
prepared; each  man  selecting  victims  personally 
obnoxious  to  him.  They  broke  open  the  doors  of 
the  rich,  or  climbed  over  the  roofs,  massacred  the 
proprietors  within,  and  ravished  the  females.  They 
chased  the  unsuspecting  fugitives  through  the 
streets,  not  sparing  even  those  who  took  refuge  in 
the  temples.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers 
rushed  for  safety  to  the  gates,  but  found  them 
closed  and  guarded  by  special  order  of  Agathokles ; 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  let  themselves  down 
from  the  walls,  in  which  many  perished  miserably. 
Por  two  days  Syracuse  was  thus  a  prey  to  the 
sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  lustful  impulses  of  the 
soldiery ;  four  thousand  citizens  had  been  already 
slain,  and  many  more  were  seized  as  prisoners. 
The  political  purposes  of  Agathokles,  as  well  as  the 
passions  of  the  soldiers,  being  then  sated,  he  ar« 
rested  the  massacre.  He  concluded  this  bloody 
feat  by  killing  such  of  his  prisoners  as  were  most 
obnoxious  to  him,  and  banishing  the  rest.  The 
total  number  of  expelled  or  fugitive  Syracusans  is 
stated  at  6000 ;  who  found  a  hospitable  shelter  and 
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borne  at  Agrigentum.  One  act  of  lenity  is  men- 
tioned, and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  amidst  this 
scene  of  horror.  Deinokrates,  one  among  the  pri- 
soners, was  liberated  by  Agatbokles  from  motives 
of  former  friendship :  he  too,  probably,  went  into 
voluntary  exile  \ 

After  a  massacre  thus  perpetrated  in  the  midst  AgaOiMm 
of  profound  peace,  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  a  tnted  lote 
solemn  act  of  mutual  reconciliation  immediately  sjScui 
preceding — surpassing  tbe  worst  deeds  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  and  indeed  (we  might  almost  say)  of 
all  other  Grecian  despots — Agathokles  convened 
what  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people.  Such 
of  the  citizens  as  were  either  oligarchical,  or 
wealthy,  or  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  him,  had 
been  already  either  slain  or  expelled ;  so  that  the 
assembly  probably  included  few  besides  his  own 
soldiers.  Agathokles — addressing  them  in  terms 
of  congratulation  on  the  recent  glorious  exploit, 
whereby  they  had  purged  the  city  of  its  oligar- 
chical tyrants  —  proclaimed  that  the  Syracusan 
people  had  now  reconquered  their  full  liberty.  He 
afiected  to  be  weary  of  the  toils  of  command,  and 
anxious  only  for  a  life  of  quiet  equality  as  one 
among  the  many ;  in  token  of  which  he  threw  off 
his  general's  cloak  and  put  on  a  common  civil  gar- 
ment. But  those  whom  he  addressed,  fresh  from 
the  recent  massacre  and  plunder,  felt  that  their 
whole  security  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of 
his  supremacy,  and  loudly  protested  that  they  would 
not  accept  his  resignation.  Agathokles,  with  pre- 
tended reluctance,  told  them,  that  if  they  insisted, 
he  would  comply,  but  upon  the  peremptory  con- 

^  Diodor.  zix.  S,  $;  Jostan^  zxii*  2. 
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dition  of  enjoying  a  single-handed  authority,  with- 
out any  colleagues  or  counsellors  for  whose  mis- 
deeds he  was  to  be  responsible.     The  assembly 
replied   by  oonferring  upon  him,  with  unanimous 
acclamations,  the  post  of  general  with  unlimited 
power,  or  despot  \ 
B.c;  317.         Thus  was  constituted  a  new  despot  of  Syracuse 
mwm, "  about  fifty  years  after  the  decease  of  the  elder  Dio- 
™CT^and  ^ysius,  and  twenty-two  years  after  Tipaoleon  had 
conquests,    rootcd  out  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  establishing  on 
its  ruins  a  free  polity.     On  accepting  the  post, 
Agathokles  took  pains  to  proclaim  that  he  would 
tolerate  no  farther  massacre  or  plunder,  and  that 
his  government  would  for  the  future  be  mild  and 
beneficent.      He  particularly  studied  to  conciliate 
the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  he  promised  abolition 
of  debts  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands.     How  far 
he  carried  out  this  project  systematically,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  he  conferred  positive  donations  on 
many  of  the  poor — ^which  he  had  abundant  means 
of  doing,  out  of  the  properties  of  the  numerous 
exiles  recently  expelled.     He  was  full  of  promises 
to  every  one,  displaying   courteous  and  popular 
manners,  and  abstaining  from  all  ostentation  of 
guards,  or  ceremonial  attendants,  or  a  diadem.    He 
at  the  same  time  applied   himself  vigorously  to 
strengthen  his  military  and  naval  force,  his  maga- 
zines of  arms  and  stores,  and  his  revenues.     He 
speedily  extended  his  authority  over  all  the  territo- 
rial domain  of  Syracuse,  with  her  subject  towns, 
and  carried  his  arms  successfully  over  many  other 
parts  of  Sicily  *. 

'  Diodor.  zuc.  9. 

'  Diodor,  xiz,  9;  Juitiii,  xidi.  2. 
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The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar,  whose  com-  ^^'  ^^'^' 
plicity  or  connivance  had  helped  Agathokles  to  this  progress  of 
blood-stained  elevation,  appears  to  have  permitted  tl^^n^ 
him  without  opposition   to  extend  his  dominion  jf/jf^* 
over  a  large  portion  of  Sicily,  and  even  to  plunder  gendne* 
the  towns  in  alliance  with  Carthage  itself.     Com*  and  or. 
plaints  having  been  made  to  Carthage,  this  officer  d^filntivii 
was  superseded,  and  another  general  (also  named  lljji^st^hi„., 
Hamilkar)  was  sent  in  his  place.     We  are  unable 
to  trace  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  Agathokles 
during  the  first  years  of  his  despotism ;  but  he  went 
on  enlarging  his  sway  over  the  neighbouring  cities, 
while  the  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  he  had  expelled, 
found  a  home  partly  at  Agrigentum  (under  Deino- 
krates),  partly  at  Messdnd.  About  the  year  314  b.c, 
we  hear  that  he  made  an  attempt  on  MessSnd, 
which  he  was  on  the  ppint  of  seizing,  had  he  not 
been  stopped   by  the  interference  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (perhaps  the  newly-appointed  Hamilkar), 
who  now  at  length  protested  against  his  violation 
of  the  convention  ;  meaning  (as  we  must  presume, 
for  we  know  of  no  other  convention)  the  oath  which 
had  been  sworn  by  Agathokles  at  Syracuse  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Carthaginians ^     Though  thus 
disappointed  at  MessSnd,  Agathokles  seized  Abakae- 
num — where  he  slew  the  leading  citizens  opposed 
to  him, — and  carried  on  his  aggressions  elsewhere 

*  Diodor.  xix.  66.  Ktuff  Ar  ^  XP^^m"^  ?«w  *«  Kapxfl^^t  irpta^it,  ol 
T^  Hh  *hya$oKk(l  vtpi  rSk^  vpax^tnwr  €wrrlfiifira»,  cor  irapcfiaipotm 
riis  <rvpBfiKaf'  rocr  ii  MttroTiviMg  tlpffwrfv  n'<ip€a'Ktvaa'ap,  cat  t6  <l}povpio¥ 
dwayKora^ts  atroKaTatrrrjtrai  t6»  rvpcofvop,  aneifkrva'ap  tls  t^p  At^injp, 

I  do  not  know  what  irvvBrJKm  can  be  here  meant,  except  that  oath 
described  by  Justin  under  the  words  "  in  obsequia  Poenorum  jurat" 
(xxii.  2). 
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80  effectively,  that  the  leaders  at  Agrigentum,  in- 
stigated by  the  Syracusan  exiles  there  harboured, 
became  convinced  of  the  danger  of  leaving  such 
encroachments  unresisted*.  The  people  of  Agri- 
gentum  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking  up  arms 
on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Sicily,  and  allied  them- 
selves with  Gela  and  MessSnS  for  the  purpose. 
Tbey  invite  But  the  fcarful  cxamplc  of  Agathokles  himself 
Akrotoiw  "  rendered  them  so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  from 
^^d— hit  any  military  leader,  at  once  native  and  energetic, 
Md  feiiurT  *'^^*  ^^^y  resolved  to  invite  a  foreigner.  Some  Sy- 
racusan exiles  were  sent  to  Sparta,  to  choose  and 
invoke  some  Spartan  of  eminence  and  ability,  as 
Archidamus  had  recently  been  called  to  Tarentum — 
and  even  more,  asTimoleon  had  been  brought  from 
Corinth,  with  results  so  signally  beneficent.  The 
old  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  (of  the  Eurysthenid 
race)  had  a  son  Akrotatus,  then  unpopular  at 
home^,  and  well  disposed  towards  foreign  warfare. 
This  prince,  without  even  consulting  the  Ephors, 
listened  at  once  to  the  envoys,  and  left  Pelopon- 
nesus with  a  small  squadron,  intending  to  cross  by 
Korkyra  and  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Agrigentum. 
Unfavourable  winds  drove  him  as  far  north  as  Apol- 

'  Diodor.  xix.  70.  firf  irtpiop^v  'Ayu^o/cXca  <rv<rK€va{6fuvotf  r^  ir6ktu, 
'  Diodor.  xix.  70.  After  the  defeat  of  Agis  by  Antipater,  the  severe 
Lacedtemoniftn  laws  against  those  who  fled  from  battle  had  been  sus- 
pended for  the  occasion ;  as  had  been  done  before^  after  the  defeat 
of  Leuktra.  Akrotatus  had  been  the  only  person  {i*6ins)  who  opposed 
this  suspension ;  whereby  he  incurred  the  most  violent  odium  generally, 
but  most  especially  from  the  citizens  who  profited  by  the  suspension. 
These  men  carried  their  hatred  so  far,  that  they  even  attacked,  beat 
him,  and  conspired  against  his  life  {olroi  yap  inHrTpafl>€vr€t  nXtiyat  re 
iv9^t6pifi<Tav  avT^  icat  dicrcXovy  iirtfiovXtvovrts), 
This  is  a  curious  indication  of  Spartan  manners. 
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Ionia,  and  delayed  his  arrival  at  Tarentum ;  in 
which  city,  originally  a  Spartan  colony,  he  met 
with  a  cordial  reception,  and  obtained  a  vote  of 
twenty  vessels  to  assist  his  enterprize  of  liberating 
Syracuse  from  Agathokles.  He  reached  Agrigen- 
tum  with  favourable  hopes,  was  received  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  a  Spartan  prince,  and  under- 
took the  command.  Bitterly  did  he  disappoint  his 
party.  He  was  incompetent  as  a  general ;  he  dis- 
sipated in  presents  or  luxuries  the  money  intended 
for  the  campaign,  emulating  Asiatic  despots  ;  his 
conduct  was  arrogant,  tyrannical,  and  even  san- 
guinary. The  disgust  which  he  inspired  was  brought 
to  a  height,  when  he  caused  Sosistratus,  the  leader 
of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  to  be  assassinated  at  a 
banquet.  Immediately  the  exiles  rose  in  a  body  to 
avenge  this  murder ;  while  Akrotatus,  deposed  by 
the  Agrigentines,  only  found  safety  in  flight'. 

To  this  young  Spartan  prince,  had  he  possessed  sidiy  the 
a   noble  heart  and  energetic  qualities,  there  was  rnwhkha 
here  presented  a  career  of  equal  grandeur  with  fjeuenuj 
that  of  Timoleon — a^inst  an  enemy  able  indeed  ^^^^"^^ 

^  ''  oper. 

and  formidable,  yet  not  so  superior  in  force  as  to 
render  success  impossible.  It  is  melancholy  to  see 
Akrotatus,  from  simple  worthlessness  of  character, 
throwing  away  such  an  opportunity ;  at  a  time 
when  Sicily  was  the  only  soil  on  which  a  glorious 
Hellenic  career  was  still  open — when  no  similar 
exploits  were  practicable  by  any  Hellenic  leader  in 
Central  Greece,  from  the  overwhelming  superiority 
of  force  possessed  by  the  surrounding  kings. 
The  misconduct  of  Akrotatus  broke  up  all  hopes 

>  Dicxlor.  xix.  71. 
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Peace  eon-    of  active  Operations  against  Agathokles.  Peace  was 

eluded  by  i^  o  o 

Agathokiet  presently  concluded  with  the  latter  by  the  Agrigen- 
A^gen-  tines  and  their  allies,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
g'aT^ower  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar.  By  the  terms  of 
in  Sicily.  tiiiQ  convention,  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  were 
declared  autonomous,  yet  under  the  hegemony  of 
Agathokles;  excepting  only  Himera,  Selinus,  and 
Herakleia,  which  were  actually,  and  were  declared 
still  to  continue,  under  Carthage.  Messdnd  was 
the  only  Grecian  city  standing  aloof  from  this  con- 
vention ;  as  such,  therefore  still  remaining  open 
to  the  Syracusan  exiles.  The  terms  were  so  fa- 
vourable to  Agathokles,  that  they  were  much 
disapproved  at  Carthage \  Agathokles,  recognized 
as  chief  and  having  no  enemy  in  the  field,  em* 
ployed  himself  actively  in  strengthening  his  hold 
on  the  other  cities,  and  in  enlarging  his  military 
means  at  home.  He  sent  a  force  against  Messdnd, 
to  require  the  expulsion  of  the  Syracusan  exiles 
from  that  city,  and  to  procure  at  the  same  time  the 
recall  of  the  Messenian  exiles,  partisans  of  his  own, 
and  companions  of  his  army.  His  generals  extorted 
these  two  points  from  the  Messenians.  Agathokles, 
having  thus  broken  the  force  of  MessSnd,  secured 
to  himself  the  town  still  more  completely,  by 
sending  for  those  Messenian  citizens  who  had 
chiefly  opposed  him,  and  putting  them  all  to  death, 
as  well  as  his  leading  opponents  at  Tauromeniam. 


>  Diodor.  xix.  71*  72, 102.  When  the  convention  specifies  Herakleia, 
Selinus,  and  Himera,  as  being  under  the  Carthaginians,  this  is  to  be 
understood  as  in  addition  to  the  primitive  Carthaginian  settlements  of 
Solus,  Panorrous,  Lilybocum,  &c.,  about  which  no  question  could 
arise. 


rc- 
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The  number  thus   massacred  was  not   less  than 
six  hundred  ^ 

It  only  remained  for  Agathokles  to  seize  Agri-  Heu 
gentum.     Thither  he  accordingly  marched.     But  l^^^UtZ 
Deinokrates  and   the   Syracusan  exiles,   expelled  T^***?""^- 
from  Mess^nSy  had  made  themselves  heard  at  Car-  ^""i »" 

annamciit 

thage,  insisting  on  the  perils  to  that  city  from  the  to  sidiy 
encroachments  of  Agathokles.  The  Carthaginians  i^'"'^ 
alarmed  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  whereby  alone 
Agrigentum,  already  under  siege  by  Agathokles, 
was  preserved.  The  recent  convention  was  now 
broken  on  all  sides,  and  Agathokles  kept  no  farther 
measures  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  ravaged  all 
their  Sicilian  territory,  and  destroyed  some  of  their 
forts ;  while  the  Carthaginians  on  their  side  made 
a  sudden  descent  with  their  fleet  on  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse.  They  could  achieve  nothing  more,  how- 
ever, than  the  capture  of  one  Athenian  merchant- 
vessel,  out  of  two  there  riding.  They  disgraced 
their  acquisition  by  the  cruel  act  (not  uncommon 
in  Carthaginian  warfare)  of  cutting  off*  the  hands  of 
the  captive  crew ;  for  which,  in  a  few  days,  retalia- 
tion was  exercised  upon  the  crews  of  some  of  their 
own  ships,  taken  by  the  cruisers  of  Agathokles^. 

The  defence  of  Agrigentum   now  rested  prin-  b.c  310. 
cipally  on  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  who  took 
up  a  position  on  the  hill  called  Eknomus — in  the 
territory  of  Gela,  a  Uttle  to  the  west  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  border.     Here  Agathokles  approached  to 

'  IHodor.  xix.  72 :  compare  a  different  narrative — Polysenus,  v.  15. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  103.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  even  Juliiu 
Caesar,  in  his  wars  in  Gaul,  sometimes  cut  off  the  hands  of  his  GalHc 
prisoners  taken  in  arms,  whom  he  called  rebels  (Bell.  Gall.  viii.  44). 
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Position  of 
the  Cartha- 
ginians be- 
tween Gela 
and  Agp- 
gentum— 
their  army 
reinforced 
from  home. 


Operations 
of  Agatho* 
kles  against 
them — his 
massacre  of 
citiiens  at 
Oela. 


oflfer  them  battle — having  been  emboldened  by  two 
important  successes  obtained  over  Deinok rates  and 
the  Syracusan  exiles,  near  Kentoripa  and  Gallaria^ 
So  superior  was  his  force,  however,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  their 
camp;  and  Agathokles  returned  in  triumph  to 
Syracuse,  where  he  adorned  the  temples  with  bis 
recently  acquired  spoils.  The  balance  of  force  was 
soon  altered  by  the  despatch  of  a  large  armament 
from  Carthage  under  Hamilkar,  consisting  of  130 
ships  of  war,  with  numerous  other  transport  ships, 
carrying  many  soldiers — 2000  native  Carthaginians, 
partly  men  of  rank — 10,000  Africans — 1000  Cam- 
panian  heavy-armed  and  1000  Balearic  slingers. 
The  fleet  underwent  in  its  passage  so  terrific  a 
storm,  that  many  of  the  vessels  sunk  with  all  on 
board,  and  it  arrived  with  very  diminished  numbers 
in  Sicily.  The  loss  fell  upon  the  native  Cartha- 
ginian soldiers  with  peculiar  severity ;  insomuch 
that  when  the  news  reached  Carthage,  a  public 
mourning  was  proclaimed,  and  the  city  walls  were 
hung  with  black  serge. 

Those  who  reached  Sicily,  however,  were  quite 
sufficient  to  place  Hamilkar  in  an  imposing  supe- 
riority of  number  as  compared  with  Agathokles. 
He  encamped  on  or  near  Eknomus,  summoned  all 
the  reinforcements  that  his  Sicilian  allies  could 
furnish,  and  collected  additional  mercenaries;  so 
that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  40,000  infantry 
and  5000  cavalry*.  At  the  same  time,  a  Cartha- 
ginian armed  squadron,  detached  to  the  strait  of 
Mess^nfi,  fell  in  with  twenty  armed  ships  belonging 


i  Diodor.  xix.  103,  104. 


'  Diodor.  xix.  106. 
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to  Agathokles,  and  captured  them  all  with  their 
crews.  The  Sicilian  cities  were  held  to  Agatho- 
kles  principally  by  terror,  and  were  likely  to  turn 
against  him,  if  the  Carthaginians  exhibited  suffi- 
cient strength  to  protect  them.  This  the  despot 
knew  and  dreaded  ;  especially  respecting  Gela, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  Carthaginian  camp. 
Had  he  announced  himself  openly  as  intending  to 
place  a  garrison  in  Gela,  he  feared  that  the  citizens 
might  forestal  him  by  calling  in  Hamilkar.  Ac- 
cordingly he  detached  thither,  on  various  pretences, 
several  small  parties  of  soldiers,  who  presently 
found  themselves  united  in  a  number  sufficient  to 
seize  the  town.  Agathokles  then  marched  into  Gela 
with  his  main  force.  Distrusting  the  adherence 
of  the  citizens,  he  let  loose  his  soldiers  upon  them, 
massacred  four  thousand  persons,  and  compelled 
the  remainder,  as  a  condition  of  sparing  their  lives, 
to  bring  in  to  him  all  their  money  and  valuables. 
Having  by  this  atrocity  both  struck  universal  terror 
and  enriched  himself,  he  advanced  onward  towards 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  occupied  a  hill  called 
Phalarion  opposite  to  it*.  The  two  camps  were 
separated  by  a  level  plain  or  valley  nearly  five  miles 
broad,  through  which  ran  the  river  Himera^. 

For  some  days  of  the  hottest  season  (the  dog-  b.c.sio. 
days),  both  armies  remained  stationary,  neither  of  Batueofthe 
them   choosing  to  make  the  attack.     At  length  between 
Agathokles  gained  what  he  thought  a  favourable  tS\he  ^' 
opportunity.    A  detachment  from  the  Carthaginian  n^s*^' 
camp   sallied   forth   in   pursuit   of  some  Grecian 
plunderers  ;  Agathokles  posted  some  men  in  am- 

»  Diodor.  xix.  107,  108.  »  Dipdor.  xix.  108,  109. 
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bush,  who  fell  upon  this  detachment    unawarea, 
threw  it  into  discM^der,  and  pursued  it  back  to  the 
camp.    Following  up   this  partial  success,  Aga- 
thokles  brought  forward  his  whole  force,  crossed 
the  river  Himera,  and  began  a  general   attack. 
.    This   advance   not  being  expected,   the   Grecian 
assailants  seemed  at  first  on  the  point  of  succeeding. 
They  filled  up  a  portion  of  the  ditch,  tore  up  the 
stockade,  and  were  forcing  their  way  into  the  camp. 
They  were  however  repulsed  by  redoubled  efforts, 
jtnd  new  troops  coming  up,  on  the  part  of  the  de* 
fenders ;  mainly,  too,  by  the  very  effective  action 
of  the  1000  Balearic  slingers  in  Hamilkar's  army, 
who  hurled  stones  weighing  a  pound  each,  against 
which  the  Grecian  armour  was  an  inadequate  de- 
Touu  defeat  feucc.  Still  Agathokles,  noway  discouraged,  caused 
kies  by  tife  the  attack  to  be  renewed  on  several  points  at  once, 
^^t"«'-     and  with  apparent  success,  when  a  reinforcement 
landed  from  Carthage — the  expectation  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  induced  Hamilkar  to  refrain 
from  any  general  attack.    These  new  troops  joined 
in  the  battle,  coming  upon  the  rear  of  the  Greeks ; 
who  were  intimidated  and  disordered  by  such  un- 
foreseen assailants,  while  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
front,  animated  to  more  energetic  effort,  first  re* 
pulsed   them  from   the   camp,  and  then  pressed 
them  vigorously  back.     After  holding  their  ground 
for  some  time  against   their  double  enemy,  the 
Greeks  at  length  fled  in  disorder  back  to  their  own 
camp,  recrossing  the  river  Himera.     The  interval 
was  between  four  and  five  miles  of  nearly  level 
ground,  over  which  they  were  actively  pursued  and 
severely  handled  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  5000 
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in  number.  Moreover,  in  crossing  the  river,  many 
of  them  drank  ei^erly,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the* 
heat  of  the  weather ;  the  saltness  of  the  water  proved 
so  destructive  to  them,  that  numerous  dead  bodies 
are  said  to  have  been  found  unwounded  on  the 
banks  ^  At  length  they  obtained  shelter  in  their 
own  camp,  after  a  loss  of  7000  men ;  while  the  loss 
of  the  victors  is  estimated  at  500. 

Agathokles,  after  this  great   disaster,  did   not  TbeCar. 
attempt  to  maintain  his  camp,  but  set  it  on  fire^  r^erT 
and  returned  to  Gela ;  which  was  well  fortified  and  sYdiy^rom^ 
provisioned,  capable  of  a  long  defence.     Here  he  j^^**^. 
intended  to  maintain  himself  against  Hamilkar,  at  depressed 
least  until  the  Syracusan  harvest  (probably  already  Syracuse.  ^ 
begun)    should    be    completed.     But    Hamilkar, 
having  ascertained  the  strength  of  Gela,  thought 
it  prudent  to  refrain  from  a  siege,  and  employed 
himself  in  operations  for  the  purpose  of  strength* 
ening  his  party  in  Sicily.     His  great  victory  at  the 
Himera  had  produced  the  strongest  effect  upon 
many  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  who  were  held  to  Aga* 
thokles  by  no  other  bonds  except  those  of  fear. 
Hamilkar  issued   conciliatory   proclamations,   in* 
viting  them  all  to  become  his  allies,  and  marching 
his   troops   towards  the  most  convenient  points. 
Presently  Kamarina,  Leontini,  Katana,  Taurome* 
nium,  Messdnd,  Abaksenum,   with  several   other 
smaller  towns  and  forts,  sent  to  tender  themselves 
as  allies ;  and  the  conduct  of  Hamilkar  towards  all 
was  so  mild  and  equitable,  as  to  give  universal  satis- 
faction.    Agathokles  appears  to  have  been  thus 
dispossessed  of  most  part  of  the  island,  retaining 

»  Diodor.  xix.  109. 
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little  besides  Gela  and  Syracuse.  Even  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  was  watched  by  a  Carthaginian 
fleet,  placed  to  intercept  foreign  supplies.  Re- 
turning to  Syracuse  after  Hamilkar  had  renounced 
all  attempts  on  Gela,  Agathokles  collected  the  corn 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  put  the  fortifications 
in  the  best  state  of  defence.  He  had  every  reason 
to  feel  assured  that  the  Carthaginians,  encouraged 
by  their  recent  success,  and  reinforced  by  allies 
from  the  whole  island,  would  soon  press  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  with  all  their  energy ;  while  for  him- 
self, hated  by  all,  there  was  no  hope  of  extraneous 
support,  and  little  hope  of  a  successful  defence  ^ 
He  con.  In  this  apparently  desperate  situation,  he  con- 

plan  of  ceived  the  idea  of  a  novelty  alike  daring,  ingenious, 
S^^'w/  and  effective ;  surrounded  indeed  with  difficulties 
fn^Africr  ^°  ^^  execution,  but  promising,  if  successfully 
executed,  to  change  altogether  the  prospects  of  the 
war.  He  resolved  to  carry  a  force  across  from 
Syracuse  to  Africa,  and  attack  the  Carthaginians 
on  their  own  soil.  No  Greek,  so  far  as  we  know, 
had  ever  conceived  the  like  scheme  before  ;  no  one 
certainly  had  ever  executed  it.  In  the  memory  of 
man,  the  African  territory  of  Carthage  had  never 
been  visited  by  hostile  foot.  It  was  known  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  be  not  only  unprepared  to 
meet  an  attack  at  home,  but  unable  even  to  imaging 
it  as  practicable.  It  was  known  that  their  territory 
was  rich,  and  their  African  subjects  harshly  treated, 
discontented,  and  likely  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
for  revolting.  The  landing  of  any  hostile  force  near 
Carthage  would  strike  such  a  blow,  as  at  least  to 

*  Diodor.  jtix.  110. 
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cause  the  recall  of  the  CarthaginiaD  armament  in 
Sicily,  and  thus  relieve  Syracuse ;  perhaps  the  con- 
sequences of  it  might  be  yet  greater. 

How  to  execute  the  scheme  was  the  grand  diffi-  His  energy 
culty— for  the  Carthaginians  were  superior  not  Sjfn^- 
merely  on  land,  but  also  at  sea,    Agathokles  had  no  J^^^*|^, 
chance  except  by  keeping  his  purpose  secret,  and  tioo.  His 
even  unsuspected.     He  fitted  out  an  armament,  mMsacre 
announced  as  about  to  sail  forth  from  Syracuse  on  uon.* 
a  secret  expedition,  against  some  unknown  town*on 
the  Sicilian  coast.     He  selected  for  this  purpose  his 
best  troops,  especially  his  horsemen,  few  of  whom 
had  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Himera:  he 
could  not  transport  horses,  but  he  put  the  horse- 
men aboard  with  their  saddles  and  bridles,  enter- 
taining full  assurance  that  he  could  procure  horses 
in  Africa.     In  selecting  soldiers  for  his  expedition, 
he  was  careful  to  take  one  member  from  many  dif- 
ferent families,  to  serve  as  hostage  for  the  fidelity 
of  those  left  behind.     He  liberated,  and  enrolled 
among  his  soldiers,  many  of  the  strongest  and  most 
resolute  slaves.     To  provide  the  requisite  funds, 
his  expedients  were  manifold;  he  borrowed  from 
merchants,  seized  the  money  belonging  to  orphans, 
stripped  the  women  of  their  precious  ornaments, 
and  even  plundered  the  richest  temples.     By  all 
these  proceedings,  the  hatred  as  well  as  fear  to- 
wards him  was  aggravated,  especially  among  the 
more  opulent  families.     Agathokles  publicly  pro-     ' 
claimed,  that  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  the  Car- 
thaginians were  now  commencing,  would  be  long 
and  terrible — that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  accus- 
tomed to  hardships  and  could  endure  them,  but 
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that  those,  who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  effort, 
might  retire  with  their  properties  while  it  was  yet 
time.     Many  of  the  wealthier  families — to  a  num- 
ber stated  as  1 600  persons — profited  by  this  per- 
mission ;  but  as  they  were  leaving  the  city,  Aga* 
thokles  set  his  mercenaries  upon  them,  slew  them 
all,  and  appropriated  their  possessions  to  himself. 
By  such  tricks  and  enormities,  he  provided  funds 
enough  for  an  armament  of  sixty  ships,  well-filled 
with  soldiers.     Not  one   of  these  soldiers   knew 
where  they  were  going ;  there  was  a  general  talk 
about  the  madness  of  Agathokles;   nevertheless 
such  was  their  confidence  in  his  bravery  and  mili- 
tary resource,  that  they  obeyed  his  orders  without 
asking  questions.     To  act  as  viceroy  of  Syracuse 
during  his  own  absence,  Agathokles  named  An- 
tander  his  brother,  aided  by  an  iEtolian  officer 
named  Erymnon^. 
He  geu  out      The  armament  was  equipped  and  ready,  without 
b^irfin*"^"    any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
biidcadbg    blockading  the  harbour.    It  happened  one  day  that 
Edi*    of    '^®  approach  of  some  corn-ships  seduced  this  fleet 
the  tan.       iato  a  pursuit ;  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  being  thus 
Africm        left  unguarded,  Agathokles  took  the  opportunity  of 
^^'        striking  with  his  armament  into  the  open  sea.     As 
soon  as  the  Carthaginian  fleet  saw  him  sailing  forth, 
they  neglected  the  corn-ships,  and  prepared  for 
battle,  which  they  presumed  that  he  was  come  to 
offer.    To  their  surprise,  he  stood  out  to  sea  as 
fast  as  he  could ;  they  then  pushed  out  in  pursuit 
of  him,  but  he  had  already  got  a  considerable  ad- 

'  Diodor.  xx.  4,  5;  Justin,  xxii.  4.     Com|)arc  Polyacnus,  v.  3-5. 
'  Diodor.  xx.  4-16. 
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▼ance  and  strove  to  keep  it.  Towards  nightfall 
however  they  neared  him  so  much,  that  he  was 
only  saved  by  the  darkness.  During  the  night  he 
made  considerable  way ;  but  on  the  next  day  there 
occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  so  nearly  total,  that 
it  became  perfectly  dark,  and  the  stars  were  visible. 
The  mariners  were  so  terrified  at  this  phenomenon, 
that  all  the  artifice  and  ascendency  of  Agathokles 
were  required  to  inspire  them  with  new  courage. 
At  length,  after  six  days  and  nights,  they  ap- 
proached the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Carthaginian 
ships  had  pursued  them  at  a  venture,  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  Africa;  and  they  appeared  in  sight, 
just  as  Agathokles  was  nearing  the  land.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  employed  by  the  mariners  on  both, 
sides  to  touch  land  first ;  Agathokles  secured  that 
advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  put  himself  into 
such  a  posture  of  defence  that  he  repulsed  the  at- 
tack of  the  Carthaginian  ships,  and  secured  tbe 
disembarkation  of  his  own  soldiers,  at  a  point  called 
the  Latomise  or  Stone  quarries  \ 

After  establishing  his  position  ashore,  and  refresh-  He  bunu 
ing  his  soldiers,  the  first  proceeding  of  Agathokles  -!*im^I^. 
was  to  bum  his  vessels ;  a  proceeding  which  seemed  |^n^, 
to  carry  an  air  of  desperate  boldness.     Yet  in  truth  ©JfecUng 

/•        •  ri  *"^  under 

the  ships  were  now  useless — for,  if  he  was  unsuccess-  ^©w  to  oe- 
ful  on  land,  they  were  not  enough  to  enable  him  to 
return  in  the  face  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet ;  they 
were  even  worse  than  useless,  since,  if  he  retained 
them,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  leave  a  portion 
of  his  army  to  guard  them,  and  thus  enfeeble  his 

1  Diodor.  xx.  6.  Procopiu8>  Bell.  Vand.  i.  15.  It  is  here  stated,  that 
for  nine  days'  march  eastward  from  Carthage,  as  far  as  Juka,  the  land 
is  froyrcXtfr  aXcficyof . 
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itieans  of  actioa  for  the  really  important  achievements 
on  land,  tionvening  his  soldiers  in  assembly  near 
the  ships,  he  first  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Demeter  and 
Persephonfi — the  patron  Goddesses  of  Sicily,  and  of 
Syracuse  in  particular.  He  then  apprised  his  sol- 
diers, that  during  the  recent  crossing  and  danger 
from  the  Carthaginian  pursuers,  he  bad  addressed 
a  vow  to  these  Goddesses — engaging  to  make  a 
burnt-offering  of  his  ships  in  their  honour,  if  they 
would  preserve  him  safe  across  to  Africa.  The 
Goddesses  had  granted  this  boon  ;  they  had  farther, 
by  favourably  responding  to  the  sacrifice  just  of- 
fered, pi^omised  full  success  to  his  African  projects  ; 
it  became  therefore  incumbent  on  him  to  fulfil  his 
vow  with  exactness.  Torches  being  now  brought, 
Agathokles  took  one  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on 
the  stern  of  the  admiral's  ship,  directing  each  of 
the  trierarchs  to  do  the  like  on  his  own  ship.  All 
were  set  on  fire  simultaneously,  amidst  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  and  the  mingled  prayers  and  shouts  of 
the  soldiers\ 

Though  Agathokles  had  succeeded  in  animating 
his  soldiers  with  a  factitious  excitement,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  yet  so  soon  as 
they  saw  the  conflagration  decided  and  irrevocable, 
thus  cutting  off  all  their  communication  with  home 
— their  spirits  fell,  and  they  began  to  despair  of 
their  prospects.  Without  allowing  them  time  to 
dwell  upon  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  Agathokles 
conducted  them  at  once  against  the  nearest  Car- 
thaginian town,  called  MegalS-Polis^.     His  march 

*  Thig  striking  scene  is  described  by  Diodorus,  xx.  7  (compare  Justin, 
xxii.  6),  probably  enough  copied  from  Kallias,  the  companion  and 
panegyrist  of  Agathokles :  see  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  p.  281. 

'  Megal6*Polis  is  nowhere  else  mentioned — ^nor  is  it  noticed  by 
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lay  for  the  most  part  through  a  rich  territory  in  the 
highest  cultivation «  The  passing  glance  which  we 
thus  obtain  into  the  condition  of  the  territory  near 
Carthage  is  of  peculiar  interest ;  more  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  desolation  of  the  same 
coast,  now  and  for  centuries  past.  The  corn-land, 
the  plantations  both  of  vines  and  olives,  the  exten- 
sive and  well-stocked  gardens,  the  size  and  equip- 
ment of  the  farm  buildings,  the  large  outlay  for 
artificial  irrigation,  the  agreeable  country-houses 
belonging  to  wealthy  Carthaginians,  &c.,  all  excited 
the  astonishment,  and  stimulated  the  cupidity,  of 
Agathokles  and  his  soldiers.  Moreover,  the  towns 
were  not  only  very  numerous,  but  all  open  and  un- 
fortified, except  Carthage  itself  and  a  few  others  on 
the  coast\  The  Carthaginians,  besides  having  little 
fear  of  invasion  by  sea,  were  disposed  to  mistrust 
their  subject  cities,  which  they  ruled  habitually 
with  harshness  and  oppresslion*.     The  Liby-Pheni- 

Foibiger  in  his  list  of  towns  in  the  Carthaginian  territoiy  (Handbuch 
der  Alten  Geographie,  sect.  109). 

Dr.  Barth  ( Wandemngen  auf  den  Kiisten  Landem  des  Mittehneeres, 
▼oL  i.  p.  131*133)  supposes  that  Agathokles  landed  at  an  indentation 
€£  the  coast  on  the  western  face  of  that  projecting  tongue  of  land  which 
terminates  in  Cape  Bon  (Promontorium  Mercurii),  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Gulph  of  Carthage.  There  are  stone  quarries  here,  of 
the  greatest  extent  as  well  as  antiquity.  Dr.  Barth  places  Megal^Polis 
not  hr  off  from  this  spot,  on  the  same  western  face  of  the  projecting 
land,  and  near  the  spot  afterwards  called  Misua. 

A  map,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Appendix,  will  convey  to  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 

>  Justin,  xxii.  5.  ''  Hue  aocedere,  quod  urbes  castellaque  Africse  non 
muris  einctae,  non  in  montibus  posits  sint :  sed  in  planis  campis  sine  uUis 
munimentis  jaceant :  quas  omnes  metu  exddii  fiacile  ad  belli  societatem 
perlid  posse." 

*  Seven  centuries  and  more  after  these  events,  we  read  that  the 
Vandal  king  Genseric  conquered  Africa  from  the  Romans — and  that  he 
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cians  appear  to  have  been  unused  to  arms — a  race 
of  timid  cultivators  and  traffickers,  accustomed  to 
subjection  and  practised  in  the  deceit  necessary  for 
lightening  it  ^  Agathokles,  having  marched  through 
this  land  of  abundance,  assaulted  Megalopolis 
without  delay.  The  inhabitants,  unprepared  for 
attack,  distracted  with  surprise  and  terror,  made 
little  resistance.  Agathokles  easily  took  the  town, 
abandoning  both  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants  and 
all  the  rich  property  within,  to  his  soldiers ;  who  en- 
riched themselves  with  a  prodigious  booty  both  from 
town  and  country — furniture,  cattle,  and  slaves. 
From  hence  he  advanced  farther  southward  to  the 
town  called  Tun6s  (the  modern  Tunis,  at  the 
distance  of  only  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Car- 
thage itself)  >  which  he  took  by  storm  in  like  man- 
ner.    He  fortified  Tunds  as  a  permanent  position ; 

demolished  the  fortifications  of  all  the  other  towns  except  Carthage 
alone — ^from  the  like  feeling  of  mistrust.  This  demolition  materiaDy 
facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  by  Belisarius,  two  gene- 
rations afterwards  (Procopius,  Bell.  Vandal,  i.  5 ;  i.  15). 

'  Livy  (xxix.  25),  in  recounting  the  landing  of  Scipio  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  in  the  latter  years  of  the  second  Punic  war,  says,  '*  Em- 
poria ut  peterent,  gubematoribus  edixit.  Fertiliitimiis  ager,  eoque 
abundans  omnium  copi4  rerum  est  regio,  et  imbelles  (quod  plerumque 
in  uberi  agro  evenit)  barbari  sunt :  priusque  quam  Carthagbie  aubveni- 
retur,  opprimi  videbantur  posse." 

About  the  harshness  of  the  Carthaginian  rule  over  their  African 
subjects,  see  Diodor.  xi.  77 ;  Polyb.  i.  72.  In  reference  to  the  above 
passage  of  Polybius,  however,  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind — ^That  in 
describing  this  harshness,  he  speaks  with  express  and  estolmsive  refer' 
ence  to  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their  subjects  during 
^e  first  Punic  war  (against  Rome),  when  the  Carthaginians  themselves 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans  and  required  everything  that  tiiey 
could  lay  hands  upon  for  self-defence.  This  passage  of  Polybius  has 
been  sometimes  cited  as  if  it  attested  the  ordinary  character  and  measure 
of  Carthaginian  dominion ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
author. 
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but  he  kept  his  main  force  united  in  camp,  know* 
ing  well  that  he  should  presently  have  an  imposing 
army  against  him  in  the  field,  and  severe  battles  to 
fight  1. 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  had  pursued  Agathokles  constema- 
during  his  crossing  from  Syracuse,  in  perfect  igno-  canhage— 
ranee  of  his  plans.     When  he  landed  in  Africa,  on  tone^' 
their  own  territory,  and  even  burnt  his  fleet,  they  ^"^Jnij 
at  first  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  Jj"—     , 

"^     Hanno  and 

held  him  prisoner.  But  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  Bomiikar 
cAmmence  his  march  in  military  array  against  Me-  generals. 
galSpolis,  they  divined  his  real  purposes,  and  were 
filled  with  apprehension.  Carrying  off  the  brazen 
prow-ornaments  of  his  burnt  and  abandoned  ships, 
they  made  sail  for  Carthage,  sending  forward  a 
swift  vessel  to  communicate  first  what  had  occur- 
red. Before  this  vessel  arrived,  however,  the  land- 
ing of  Agathokles  had  been  already  made  known  at 
Carthage,  where  it  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and 
consternation  ;  ^nce  no  one  supposed  that  he  could 
have  accomplished  such  an  adventure  without 
having  previously  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  army 
and  fleet  in  Sicily.  From  this  extreme  dismay 
they  were  presently  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the 

>  Diodor.  xz.  8.  Compare  Polybius,  i.  29,  where  he  describei  the 
first  inyasion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  by  the  Roman  consul  Re- 
guliis.  Tun^  was  120  stadia  or  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of 
Carthage  (Polyb.  i.  67).  The  Tab.  Peuting.  reckons  it  only  ten  miles. 
It  was  made  the  central  place  for  hostile  operations  against  Carthage, 
both  by  Regulus  in  the  first  Punic  war  (Polyb.  i.  30), — ^by  Matho  and 
Spendius,  in  the  rebellion  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  and  native  Africans 
against  Carthage,  which  followed  on  the  close  of  the  first  Punicwar(Polyb. 
i.  73) — and  by  the  revolted  Libyans  in  396  b.c.  (Diodor.  xiv.  77)- 

Diodoms  places  Tun^  at  the  distance  of  2000  stadia  from  Carthage, 
which  must  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake.  He  calls  it  White  Tunis;  an 
epithet  drawn  from  the  chalk  difib  atljoining. 

VOL.  XII,  2  o 
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messengers  from  their  jBeet ;  whereby  they  learnt 
the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Sicily«  They  now  made 
the  best  preparations  in  their  power  to  resist 
Agathokles.  Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  two  men  of 
leading  families,  were  named  generals  conjointly. 

They  were  bitter  political  rivals, — but  this  very 
rivalry  was  by  some  construed  as  an  advantage, 
since  each  would  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  other 
and  as  a  guarantee  to  the  state ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  each  had  a  party  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  the  separate  election  of  the  other  \  These 
two  generals,  unable  to  wait  for  distant  succours, 
led  out  the  native  forces  of  the  city,  stated  at 
40,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  derived  altogether 
from  citizens  and  residents — with  2000  war-cha- 
riots. They  took  post  on  an  eminence  (somewhere 
between  Tunis  and  Carthage)  not  far  from  Aga- 
thokles ;  Bomilkar  commanding  on  the  left,  where 
the  ground  was  so  difficult  that  he  was  unable  to 
extend  his  front,  and  was  obliged»to  admit  an  un- 
usual depth  of  files ;  while  Hanno  was  on  the  right, 
having  in  his  front  rank  the  Sacred  Band  of  Car- 
thage, a  corps  of  2500  distinguished  citizens,  better 
armed  and  braver  than  the  rest.  So  much  did  the 
Carthaginians  outnumber  the  invaders — and  so 
confident  were  they  of  victory — that  they  carried 
with  them  20,000  pairs  of  handcuffs  for  their  anti- 
cipated prisoners*. 

1  Diodor.  xx.  10. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  10-13.  See,  respecting  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage 
(which  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  hy  Timoleon  at  the  hattle  of  the  Kri- 
mesus),  Diodor.  xvi.  80, 81 ;  also  Vol.  XI.  of  this  History,  Chap.  Ixxxv. 
p.  242-260. 

The  amount  of  native  or  citizen*fbrce  given  here  hy  Diodorus  (40,000 
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Agathokles  placed  bimself  on  the  left,  with  1000  inferior 
chosen  hoplites  round  him  to  combat  the  Sacred  A^^thokiei 
Band ;  the  command  of  his  right  he  gave  to  his  e^i*^' 
sonArchagathus.  His  troops-Syracusans,  miscel-  --;;x. 
laneous  mercenary  Greeks,  Campanians  or  Sam- 
nites,  Tuscans,  and  Gauls — scarcely  equalled  in 
numbers  one-half  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  ships* 
crews  were  even  without  arms,— a  deficiency,  which 
Agathokles  could  supply  only  in  appearance,  by 
giving  to  them  the  leather  cases  or  wrappers  of 
shields,  stretched  out  upon  sticks.  The  outstretched 
wrappers  thus  exhibited  looked  from  a  distance  like 
shields  ;  so  that  these  men,  stationed  in  the  rear, 
had  the  appearance  of  a  reserve  of  hoplites.  As 
the  soldiers  however  were  still  discouraged,  Aga- 
thokles tried  to  hearten  them  up  by  another  device 
yet  more  singular,  for  which  indeed  he  must  have 
made  deliberate  provision  beforehand.  In  various 
parts  of  the  camp,  he  let  fly  a  number  of  owls, 
which  perched  upon  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the 
soldiers.  These  birds,  the  favourite  of  Ath^nS, 
were  supposed  and  generally  asserted  to  promise 
victory ;  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  are  reported  to 
have  been  much  reassured  by  the  sight. 

The  Carthaginian  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  Treachery 
which  charged  first,  made  little  or  no  impression ;  thi^ni^'" 
but  the  infantry  of  their  right  pressed  the  Greeks  b^*J^[^„_ 

foot  «d  1000  hor.)  .ecu-  ,e^  great.  Ou,  daU  for  .pp«ci.ting  it  i^Z^^ 
however  are  lamentably  scanty ;  and  we  ought  to  expect  a  large  total. 
The  population  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been  700,000  souls ;  even 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  when 
its  power  was  prodigiously  lessened  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  833).  Its  military 
magazines,  even  in  that  reduced  condition,  were  enormous, — as  they 
stood  immediately  previous  to  their  being  given  up  to  the  Romans, 
under  the  treacherous  delusions  held  out  by  Rome. 

2o2 
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seriously.      Especially   Hanno^   with   the   Sacred 
Band  around  him,  behaved  with  the  utmost  bravery 
and  forwardness,  and  seemed   to  be  gaining  ad- 
vantage, when  he  was  unfortunately  slain.     His 
death   not  only  discouraged  his  own  troops,  but 
became  fatal  to  the  army,  by  giving  opportunity  for 
treason  to  his  colleague  Bomilkar.     This  man  had 
long  secretly  meditated  the  project  of  rendering 
himself  despot  of  Carthage.     As  a  means  of  attain- 
ing that  end,  he  deliberately  sought  to  bring  re- 
verses upon  her ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of 
Hanno's  death,  than  he  gave  orders  for  his  own 
wing  to  retreat.     The  Sacred  Band,  though  fighting 
with  unshaken  valour,  were  left  unsupported,  at- 
tacked in  rear  as  well  as  front,  and  compelled  to 
give  way  along  with  the  rest.     The  whole  Cartha- 
ginian army  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Car- 
thage.    Their  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aga- 
thokles,  who  found  among  their  baggage  the  very 
handcuffs  which   they  had  brought  for  fettering 
their  expected  captives*. 
conqueits        This  victory  made  Agathokles  for  the  time  master 
kies  among  of  the  opcu  couutry.     He  transmitted  the  news  to 
g^nian*de*    Sicily,  by  a  boat  of  thirty  oars,  constructed  ex- 
©rth?*^*"    pressly  for  the  purpose — since  he  had  no  ships  of 
eastern        jjjg  qwu  remaining.     Having  fortified  Tun6s  and 
established   it   as   his   central  position,   he  com- 
menced operations  along  the  eastern  coast  (Zeu- 
gitana  and  Byzakium,  as  the  northern  and  south- 
ern  portions  of  it  were  afterwards  denominated 

'  Diodor.  xx.  1 2.  The  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  differently  given 
— some  authors  stated  it  at  1000  men — others  at  6000.  The  loss  in  the 
army  of  Agathokles  was  stated  at  200  men. 
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by  the  Romans)  against  the  towns  dependent  on 
Carthage  ^ 

In  that  city,  meanwhile,  all  was  terror  and  de-  R«'»«>oui 

.  terror  and 

spondency  m   consequence  of  the   recent  defeat.  dittreMof 
It  was  well  known  that  the  African  subjects  gene-  giniaiTs, 
rally  entertained  nothing  but  fear  and  hatred  to-  ^^^ 
wards  the  reigning  city.   Neither  the  native  Libyans 
or  Africans, — nor  the  mixed  race  called  liby-Phoe- 
nicians,  who  inhabited  the  towns^ — could  be  de- 
pended on   if  their  services  were  really  needed- 
The  distress  of  the  Carthaginians  took  the  form  of 
religious  fears  and  repentance.    They  looked  back 
with  remorse  on  the  impiety  of  their  past  lives,  and 
on  their  omissions  of  duty  towards  the  Gods.    To 
the  Tyrian  Herakles,  they  had  been  slack  in  trans- 
mitting the  dues  and  presents  required  by  their  re- 
ligion ;  a  backwardness  which  they  now  endeavoured 
to  make  up  by  sending  envoys  to  Tyre,  with  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  rich  presents,  and  especially 
with  models   in   gold  and   silver  of  their  sacred 
temples  and  shrines.    Towards  Kronus,  or  Moloch, 
they  also  felt  that  they  had  conducted  themselves 
sinfully.      The  worship   acceptable  to   that  God 
required  the  sacrifice  of  young  children,  born  of 
free  and  opulent  parents,  and  even  the  choice  child 
of  the  family.     But  it  was  now  found  out,  on  in- 
vestigation, that  many  parents  had  recently  put  a 
fraud  upon   the   God,   by  surreptitiously   buying 
poor  children,  feeding  them  well,  and  then  sacri- 
ficing them  as  their  own.    This  discovery  seemed 
at  once  to  explain  why  Kronus  had  become  offended, 
and  what  had  brought  upon  them  the  recent  defeat. 

'  Diodor.  zx.  17*  '  Diodor.  zx.  55. 
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They  made  an  emphatic  atonement,  by  selecting 
200  children  from  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Carthage,  and  offering  them  up  to  Kronus  at  a 
great  public  sacrifice ;  besides  which,  300  parents, 
finding  themselves  denounced  for  similar  omissions 
in  the  past,  displayed  their  repentance  by  volun- 
tarily immolating  their  own  children  for  the  public 
safety.  The  statue  of  Kronus, — placed  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  receive  the  victim  tendered  to 
him,  with  fire  immediately  underneath, — was  fed 
on  that  solemnity  certainly  with  200,  and  probably 
with   500,  living  children  \     By  this   monstrous 

>  Diodor.  xx.  14.  jJti&pto  de  Koi  t6w  Kp6vow  avrott  hmpTiowrBoL, 
Kad6arov  iv  roiv  HfitrpOirOep  XP^*'^^  Ovovret  rovrtf  rf  6^^  t&v  viw  rovs 
Kpariarove,  vartpov  apovfifvoi  \a0pa  ircubas  Koi  Opoftayrts  thrtpurop  M.  Tfjv 
Ovariav'  Koi  irjrrio'ftat  yfVOfUvTjs,  €vp€6ria'6p  river  t&v  Ka6i€povpyrfiuv»9 
viro/SoXifuiioi  y€yov6T€t*  rovrtav  dc  \cfi6vT€i  ^ppoiop,  koI  rovr  iroXc/uovr 
np6s  roir  tmIx^o'I'V  6pavT€g  orparoircdcvoyraf,  ibtiO'iIku.yAvowf  ins  KoroXcXv- 
k6t€s  tcls  irarpiovt  rStv  Oe&v  rt/xar*  biopBoixraadtu  5c  rht  ayvoias  (nrcv- 
dovT€S,  duucoa-lovs  ftiv  r&v  cVtf^mvoTaroiy  nal^v  7rpoKptpavr€£  HBvctuf 
hrnioa'uf  ShXoi  d*  iv  diaPokaif  iivT€s,  4KOV<rl(ag  iavroifg  tfdovay,  ovk 
cXarrovr  Si^cf  rptoKoaiiov*  ^v  de  Trap*  avroU  av^piiis  Kp6pov  xoXjcov;, 
^KT€raKci>s  rht  x<*P«ff  xmrlas  iyiifKkiiUvas  hri  t^v  yr^v,  &<n'€  t6p  ririr«- 
Btirra  r&v  Trai^v  atroKvkUaBcu  xal  irLfrrtuf  c?r  ri  x^f*^  v\fjp€t  mtpds. 
Compare  Festus  ap.  Lactantium,  Intt.  Div.  L  21^  Justin,  xviii.  6, 12. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  (the  more  remarkable  because  so  little 
information  concerning  Carthaginian  antiquity  has  reached  us),  one 
clause  is  not  perfectly  clear,  respecting  the  three  hundred  who  are  said 
to  have  voluntarily  given  themselves  up,  Diodorus  means  (I  appre- 
hend) as  Eusebius  understood  it,  that  these  were  fathers  who  gave  up 
their  children  (not  themselves)  to  be  sacrificed.  The  victims  here 
mentioned  as  sacrificed  to  Kronus  were  children,  not  adults  (compare 
Diodor.  xiii.  86) ;  nothing  is  here  said  about  adult  victims.  Wesseling 
in  his  note  adheres  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  dissenting 
from  Eusebius:  but  I  think  that  the  literal  meaning  is  less  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  tenor  of  the  paragraph.  Instances  of  self-de- 
votion, by  persons  torn  with  remorse,  are  indeed  mentioned :  see  the 
case  of  Imilkon,  Diodor.  xiv.  76 ;  Justin,  xix.  3. 

We  read  in  the  Fragment  of  Ennius — "  Foeni  sunt  soliti  suos  sacri- 
ficare  puellos : "  see  the  chapter  iv.  of  Miinter's  work,  Rehgion  der 
Kartbager,  on  this  subject. 
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holocaust  the  full  religious  duty  being  discharged, 
and  forgiveness  obtained  from  the  God>  the  mental 
distress  of  the  Carthaginians  was  healed. 

Having  thus  relieved  their  consciences  on  the  operations 
score   of   religious   obligation,   the  Carthaginians  ueaonthe 
despatched  envoys  to  Hamilkar  in  Sicily,  acquaint-  ^"^r 
ing  him  with  the  recent  calamity,  desiring  him  to  ^*^u^lf^ 
send  a  reinforcement,  and  transmitting  to  him  the  ^JJJ^"*' 
brazen  prow  ornaments  taken  from  the  ships  of  tum,  xha- 
Agathokles.      They  at  the  same  time  equipped  a  '^*"'' 
fresh   army,  with  which   they  marched  forth   to 
attack  TunSs.     Agathokles  had  fortified  that  town, 
and  established  a  strong  camp  before  it ;  but  he 
had  withdriawn  his  main  force  to  prosecute  opera- 
tions against  the  maritime  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  territory  of  Carthage.     Among  these 
towns,  he    first   attacked   Neapolis  with  success, 
granting  to  the  inhabitants  favourable  terms.    He 
then  advanced  farther  southwards  towards  Adru- 
metum,  of  which  he  commenced  the  siege,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  neighbouring  Libyan  prince  named 
Elymas,  who  now  joined  him.    While  Agathokles 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Adrumetum,  the  Car- 
thaginians attacked  his  position  at  TunSs,  drove 
his  soldiers  out  of  the  fortified  camp  into  the  town, 
and  began  to  batter  the  defences  of  the  town  itself. 
Apprised  of  this  danger  while  besieging  Adrumetum, 
but  nevertheless  reluctant  to  raise  the  siege, — Aga- 
thokles left  his  main  army  before  it,  stole  away  with 
only  a  few  soldiers  and  some  camp-followers,  and 
conducting    them   to  an  elevated  spot — half-way 
between  Adrumetum  and  Tunfis,  yet  visible  from 
both — he  caused  them  to  kindle  at  night  upon  this 
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eminence  a  prodigious  number  of  fire8\  The  efiect 
of  these  fires,  seen  from  Adrumetum  on  one  side 
and  from  the  army  before  TunSs  on  the  other,  was, 
to  produce  the  utmost  terror  at  both  places.  Th^ 
Carthaginians  besieging  TunSs  fancied  that  Aga- 
thokles  with  his  whole  army  was  coming  to  attack 
them,  and  forthwith  abandoned  the  siege  in  dis- 
order, leaving  their  engines  behind.  The  defenders 
of  Adrumetum,  interpreting  these  fires  as  evidence 
of  a  large  reinforcement  on  its  way^to  join  the 
besieging  army,  were  so  discouraged  that  they  sur- 
rendered the  town  on  capitulation^. 

'  Diodor.  zx.  17*  'KdBpa  wpoofjkOtv  inl  nva  Hhrov  optufhv,  oBtv 
6pa<r$ai  ^vvar6v  ^v  avrhp  vir6  tS>v  *AbpvfiTjriv&y  Kal  r»y 
Kapx^^ovia>v  rav  Tvprira  noXiopKOVvraV  wKT^t  dc  <rvvTd(as 
Tols  fTTpeeruaTcus  ini  itokvv  T6nov  irvpa  KaUw^  B6^a»  efroirjat,  roig  fUv 
KapX^^viois,  as  fiera  /icyoXi/r  ivydp€(a5  in  avrovs  irop€v6fi€vos,  rois  de 
fro\iopKovfA€vois,  o»£  SKKtjs  ivvdfi€<as  dbpag  rois  irokcfiiois  tU  avfipaxUip 
irapayrytvrjiuivris, 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17*  The  incident  here  recounted  by  Diodorus  is  curi- 
ous, but  quite  distinct  and  intelligible.  He  had  good  authorities  before 
him  in  his  history  of  Agathokles.  If  true,  it  affords  an  evidence  for 
determining,  within  some  limits,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Adrumetum, 
which  Mannert  and  Shaw  place  at  Herkla — while  Forbiger  and  Dr. 
Barth  put  it  near  the  site  of  the  modem  port  called  Susa,  still  more  to 
the  southward,  and  at  a  prodigious  distance  from  Tunis.  Other  authors 
have  placed  it  at  Hamamat,  more  to  the  northward  than  Herkla,  and 
nearer  to  Tunis. 

Of  these  three  sites,  Hamamat  is  the  only  one  which  will  consist 
with  the  narrative  of  Diodorus.  Both  the  others  are  too  distant. 
Hamamat  is  about  forty-eight  English  miles  from  Tunis  (see  Barth, 
p.  184,  with  his  note).  This  is  as  great  a  distance  (if  not  too  great)  as 
can  possibly  be  admitted ;  both  Herkla  and  Susa  are  very  much  more 
distant,  and  therefore  out  of  the  question. 

Nevertheless,  the  other  evidence  known  to  us  tends  apparently  to 
place  Adrumetum  at  Susa,  and  not  at  Hamamat  (see  Barth,  p.  142- 
154 ;  Forbiger,  Handb.  Geog.  p.  845).  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  not  true,  or  must  apply  to  some  other  place 
on  the  coast  (possibly  Neapolis,  the  modem  Nabel)  taken  by  Agathokles, 
and  not  to  Admmetum. 
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By  this  same  stratagem — ^if  the  narrative  can  be  He  fortiaet 
trusted — ^Agathokles  both  relieved  Tun^s,  and  ac-  uiSmlkes 
quired   possession   of  Adrumetum.      Pushing   his  ^"^t°5fe 
conquests  yet  farther  south,  he  besieged  and  took  ^Dtenor^ 
Thapsus,  with  several  other  towns  on  the  coast  to  defeats  the 
a  considerable  distance  southward  \     He  also  oc-  niam  again. 
cupied  and  fortified  the  important  position  called 
Aspis,  on  the  south-east  of  the  headland  Cape  Bon, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  a  point  convenient  for 
maritime  communication  with  Sicily^. 

By  a  series  of  such  acquisitions,  comprising  in 
all  not  less  than  200  dependencies  of  Carthage, 
Agathokles  became  master  along  the  eastern  coast^ 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17* 

'  Strabo,  xrii.  p.  834.  SoKnus  (c.  30)  talks  of  Aspis  as  founded  bjr 
the  Siculi ;  Aspis  (called  by  the  Romans  Clypea),  being  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Cape  Bon,  as  more  convenient  for  communication  with  Sicily 
than  either  Carthage,  or  Tunis,  or  any  part  of  the  Ghilf  of  Carthage, 
which  was  on  the  western  side  of  Cape  Bon.  To  get  round  that  head- 
land is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  difficult  and  uncertain  enterprise  for 
navigators :  see  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Barth,  founded  partly  on  his  own 
persomd  experience  (Wanderungen  auf  den  Kustenhmdem  des  Mittel- 
meeres,  i.  p.  196).  A  ship  coming  from  Sicily  to  Aspis  was  not  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  round  the  headland. 

In  the  case  of  Agathokles,  there  was  a  further  reason  for  establishing 
his  maritime  position  at  Aspis.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  superior  to 
him  at  sea ;  accordingly  they  could  easily  interrupt  his  maritime  com- 
munication from  Sicily  with  Tunis,  or  with  any  point  in  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
thage. But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  watch  the  coast  at  Aspis ; 
for  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  get  from  the  Gulf  round  Cape  Bon. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17*  The  Roman  consul  Regulus,  when  he  invaded 
Africa  during  the  first  Punic  war,  is  said  to  have  acquired,  either  by 
capture  or  voluntary  adhesion,  two  hundred  dependent  cities  of  Car- 
thage (Appian,  Punica,  c.  3).  Respecting  the  prodigious  number  of  towns 
in  Northern  Africa,  see  the  very  learned  and  instructive  work  of  Movers, 
Die  Phonikier,  vol.  ii.  p.  454  seqq.  Even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  when  Carthage  was  so  much  reduced  in  power,  she 
had  stiU  three  hundred  cities  in  Libya  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  833).  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  name  cities  or  towns  (frAcir)  was  used  by  some 
authors  very  vaguely.    Thus  Poseidonius  ridiculed  the  affirmation  of 
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He  next  endeavoured  to  eubdae  the  towns  in  the 
interior,  into  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  several 
days'  march.      But  he  was  recalled  by  intelligence 
from  his  soldiers  at  Tunds,  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  marched  out  again  to  attack  them,  and  had 
already  retaken  some  of  his  conquests.     Return- 
ing  suddenly  by  forced  marches,  he  came  upon 
them   by  surprise,  and   drove  in   their  advanced 
parties  with  considerable  loss ;  while  he  also  gained 
an  important  victory  over  the  Libyan  prince  Elymas, 
who  had  rejoined  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  now 
defeated  and  slain  ^    The  Carthaginians,  however, 
though  thus  again  humbled  and  discouraged,  still 
maintained  the  field,  strongly  entrenched,  between 
Carthage  and  Tun^s. 
Proceedings      Meauwhilc  the  affairs  of  Agathokles  at  Syracuse 
befoJT   "  had  taken  a  turn  unexpectedly  favourable.    He  had 
fh^^dt^ V  ^®^'  ^^^^  ^^'y  blocked  up  partially  by  sea  and  with  a 
Jwderii"     victorious  enemy  encamped  near  it ;  so  that  supplies 
—he  is       found  admission  with  difficulty.     In  this  condition, 
pointed,  and  Hamilkar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
^n[^from    rcceived  from  Carthage  the  messengers  announcing 
'^  their  recent  defeat  in  Africa ;  yet  also  bringing  the 

brazen  prow  ornaments  taken  from  the  ships  of 
Agathokles.  He  ordered  the  envoys  to  conceal  the 
real  truth,  and  to  spread  abroad  news  that  Aga- 
thokles had  been  destroyed  with  his  armament ;  in 
proof  of  which  he  produced  the  prow  ornaments, — 
an  undoubted  evidence  that  the  ships  had  really 

PolybiuB  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  162),  that  Tiberias  Qracchus  had  destroyed 
three  hundred  n^Ktis  of  the  Cdtiberians ;  Strabo  censures  others  who 
spoke  of  one  thousand  frActr  of  the  Iberians.     Such  a  number  could 
only  be  made  good  by  includmg  large  K&fiat, 
>  Diodor.  xx.  17,  18. 
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been  destroyed.  Sending  envoys  with  these  evi- 
dences into  Syracuse,  to  be  exhibited  to  Antander 
and  the  other  authorities,  Hamilkar  demanded- from 
them  the  surrender  of  the  city,  under  promise  of 
safety  and  favourable  terms;  at  the  same  time 
marching  his  army  close  up  to  it,  with  the  view  of 
making  an  attack.  Antander  with  others,  believing 
the  information  and  despairing  of  successful  resist- 
ance, were  disposed  to  comply ;  but  Erymnon  the 
w^tolian  insisted  on  holding  out  until  they  had  fuller 
certainty.  This  resolution  Antander  adopted.  At 
the  same  time,  mistrusting  those  citizens  of  Syracuse 
who  were  relatives  or  friends  of  the  exiles  without,  he 
ordered  them  all  to  leave  the  city  immediately,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  No  less  than  8000  persons 
were  expelled  under  this  mandate.  They  were 
consigned  to  the  mercy  of  Hamilkar,  and  his  army 
without ;  who  not  only  suffered  them  to  pass,  but 
treated  them  with  kindness.  Syracuse  was  now  a 
scene  of  aggravated  wretchedness  and  despondency ; 
not  less  from  this  late  calamitous  expulsion,  than 
from  the  grief  of  those  who  believed  that  their 
relatives  in  Africa  had  perished  with  Agathokles. 
Hamilkar  had  brought  up  his  battering-engines, 
and  was  preparing  to  assault  the  town,  when 
Nearchus,  the  messenger  from  Agathokles,  arrived 
from  Africa  after  a  voyage  of  five  days,  having 
under  favour  of  darkness  escaped,  though  only  just 
escaped,  the  blockading  squadron.  From  him  the 
Syracusan  government  learnt  the  real  truth,  and 
the  victorious  position  of  Agathokles.  There  was 
no  farther  talk  of  capitulation ;  Hamilkar — having 
tried  a  partial  assault,  which  was  vigorously  re- 
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pulsed, — withdrew  his  army,  and  detached  from  it  a 
reinforcement  of  5000  men  to  the  aid  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  AfricaV 

During  some  months,  he  seems  to  have  employed 
himself  in  partial  operations  for  extending  the  Car- 
thaginian  dominion    throughout   Sicily.      But  at 
length  he  concerted  measures  with  the  Syracusaa 
exile  Deinokrates,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous body  of  his  exiled  countrymen,  for  a  renewed 
attack  upon  Syracuse.    His  fleet  already  blockaded 
the  harbour,  and  he  now  with  his  army,  stated  as 
120,000  men,  destroyed  the  neighbouring  lands, 
hoping  to  starve  out  the  inhabitants.    Approaching 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  occupied  the  Olym- 
pieion,  or  temple  of  Zeus  Oljrmpius,  near  the  river 
Anapus  and  the  interior  coast  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
From  hence — probably  under  the  conduct  of  Deino- 
krates  and  the  other  exiles,  well-acquainted  with 
the  ground — he  undertook  by  a  night-march   to 
ascend  the  circuitous  and  difficult  mountain  track, 
for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  fort  called  Eurya- 
lus,  at  the  highest  point  of  Epipolse,  and  the  western 
apex  of  the  Syracusan  lines  of  fortification.     This 
was  the  same  enterprise,  at  the  same  hour,  and  with 
the  same  main  purpose,  as  that  of  Demosthenes 
during  the  Athenian  siege,  after  he  had   brought 
the  second  armament  from  Athens  to  the  reUef  of 
Nikias^     Even  Demosthenes,  though  conducting 
his  march  with  greater  precaution  than  Hamilkar, 
and  successful  in  surprising  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  had 


>  Diodor.  zx.  15, 16. 

»  Sec  Vol.  VII.  Ch.  Ix.  p.  418  of  this  History;  together  with  the 
second  Plan  of  Syracuse,  annexed  to  Vol.  VII. 
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been  driyen  down  agaia  with  disastrous  loss.  More- 
over, since  his  time,  this  fort  £uryalus,  instead  of 
being  left  detached,  had  been  embodied  by  the  elder 
Dionysius  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  city.  It  formed  the  apex  or  point  of  junc- 
tion for  the  two  converging  walls— one  skirting  the 
northern  cliff,  the  other  the  southern  cliff,  of  Epipolae\ 
The  surprise  intended  by  Hamilkar— difficult  in 
the  extreme,  if  at  all  practicable — seems  to  have 
been  unskilfully  conducted.  It  was  attempted  with 
a  confused  multitude,  incapable  of  that  steady  order 
requisite  for  night-movements.  His  troops,  losing 
their  way  in  the  darkness,  straggled,  and  even 
mistook  each  other  for  enemies;  while  the  Syra- 
cusan  guards  from  Euryalus,  alarmed  by  the  noise, 
attacked  them  vigorously  and  put  them  to  the  rout. 
Their  loss,  in  trying  to  escape  down  the  steep  decli- 
vity, was  prodigious ;  and  Hamilkar  himself,  making 
brave  efforts  to  rally  them,  became  prisoner  to  the 
S]rracusans.  What  lent  peculiar  interest, to  this 
incident,  in  the  eyes  of  a  pious  Greek,  was  that  it 
served  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  pro- 
phecy. Hamilkar  had  been  assured  by  a  prophet 
that  he  would  sup  that  night  in  Syracuse ;  and  this 
assurance  had  in  part  emboldened  him  to  the  attack, 
since  he  naturally  calculated  on  entering  the  city 
as  a  conqueror^.     He  did  indeed  take  his  evening 

1  For  a  description  of  the  fortifications  added  to  Syracuse  by  the 
elder  Dionysius,  see  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Ixxxii.  p.  658  of  this  Histoiy;  also 
Plan  rV.  at  the  end  of  Vol.  X. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  29,  30.  Cicero  (Divinat.  i.  24)  notices  this  prophecy 
and  its  manner  of  fulfilment ;  but  he  gives  a  somewhat  different  version 
of  the  events  preceding  the  capture  of  Hamilkar. 
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meal  in  Syracuse,  literally  fulfilling  the  augury. 
Immediately  after  it,  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
relatives  of  the  slain,  who  first  paraded  him  through 
the  city  in  chains,  then  inflicted  on  him  the  worst 
tortures,  and  lastly  killed  him.     His  head  was  cut 
ofTand  sent  to  Africa  ^ 
The  Agri-        The  loss  and  humiliation  sustained  in  this  repulse 
stand  for-    — together  with  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  the 
ch'i^pTons    discord  ensuing  between  the  exiles  under  Deino- 
freedom*"    kratcs  aud  the  Carthaginian  soldiers — completely 
iSri^okiea  ^^^^^  ^P  t^®  besieging  army.     At  the  same  time, 
and  the       the  Agrigentincs,  profiting  by  the  depression  both 
nians.         of  Carthagiuians  and  exiles,  stood  forward  publicly, 
proclaiming  themselves  as  champions  of  the  cause 
of  autonomous  city  government  throughout  Sicily, 
under  their  own  presidency,  against  both  the  Car- 
thaginians on  one  side,  and  the  despot  Agathokles 
on  the  other.    They  chose  for  their  general  a  citizen 
named  Xenodokus,  who  set  himself  with  vigour  to 
the  task  of  expelling  everywhere  the  mercenary 
garrisons  which  held  the  cities  in  subjection.     He 
began  first  with  Gela,  the  city  immediately  adjoin- 
ing Agrigentum,   found   a  party  of  the  citizens 
disposed  to  aid  him,  and  in  conjunction  with  them, 
overthrew  the  Agathoklean  garrison.    The  Geloans, 
thus  liberated,  seconded  cordially  his  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  like  benefits  to  others.  The  popular  banner 
proclaimed  by  Agrigentum  proved  so  welcome,  that 
many  cities  eagerly  invited  her  aid  to  shake  off  the 

'  Diodor.  xx.  30.  r6p  ^  div  'AfiCKjua^  ol  r&p  arro\uik6Tt»p  ovyycycTf 
d€i€fjJvop  ttyay6pT4s  bia  Trjg  irokecas,  Koi  ^ipois  oIkUus  kot  avTov  XP"!^" 
fifpoi,  /UT&  rfjs  €a'xoTfjs  v^p€»s  oyciXov. 
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yoke  of  the  soldiery  in  their  respective  citadels,  and 
regain  their  free  governments  V  Enna,  Erbessus, 
Echetla^,  Leontini,  and  Kamarina,  were  all  thus 
relieved  from  the  dominion  of  Agathokles ;  while 
other  cities  were  in  like  manner  emancipated  from 
the  sway  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  joined  the  Agri- 
gentine  confederacy.  The  Agathoklean  government 
at  Syracuse  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  such 
spirited  manifestations.  Syracuse  still  continued 
to  be  blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet ;  though 
the  blockade  was  less  efficacious,  and  supplies  were 
now  introduced  more  abundantly  than  before^. 

The  ascendency  of  Agathokles  was  thus  rather  Mutiny  in 
on  the  wane  in  Sicily ;  but  in  Africa,  he  had  become  A^u["ki^ 
more  powerful   than   ever — not  without  perilous  JL^jIJI^ST" 
hazards  which   brought  him   occasionally  to   the  ^^'f^** 
brink  of  ruin.    On  receiving  from  Syracuse  the  head  extncaring 
of  the  captive  Hamilkar,  he  rode  forth  close  to  the 
camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  held  it  up  to  their 
view  in  triumph ;  they  made  respectful  prostration 
before  it,  but  the  sight  was  astounding  and  mourn- 
ful to  them*.  While  they  were  thus  in  despondency, 
however,  a  strange  vicissitude  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  their  enemy  into  their  hands.     A  violent 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  Agathokles  at 
TunSs,  arising  out  of  a  drunken  altercation  between 
his  son  Archagathus  and  an  ^tolian  officer  named 

'  Diodor.  XX.  31.  duiPofi6€i<nis  dc  rrjs  rap  * KKpayavrlvtiv  €!ripo\ijs 
jcar&  iratrop  rrfp  vrjavp,  eycfrccrcv  Spfirj  reus  TrcSXccri  irp6s  rijp  i\€v$€piav, 

'  Enna  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Sicily ;  Erbessus  is  not  iar  to  the 
north-east  of  Agrigentum ;  Echetla  is  placed  by  Polybius  (i.  15)  midway 
between  the  domain  of  Syracuse  and  that  of  Carthage. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  32. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  33.  ol  de  Kapx^^y*oi,  ntpiaKytis  y€v6fi€Poi,  kqI  fiappa- 
pucHn  irpo<rKVPfia'€arr€£t  &c. 
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Lykiskus ;  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  latter 
by  the  former.  The  comr&des  of  Lykiskus  rose  in 
arms  with  fury  to  avenge  him,  calling  for  the  head 
of  Archagathus.  They  found  sympathy  with  the 
whole  army ;  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  demand- 
ing  their  arrears  of  outstanding  pay,  chose  new 
generals,  and  took  regular  possession  of  TunSs 
with  its  defensive  works.  The  Carthaginians,  in- 
formed of  this  outbreak,  immediately  sent  envoys 
to  treat  with  the  mutineers,  offering  to  them  large 
presents  and  double  pay  in  the  service  of  Carthage. 
Their  offer  was  at  first  so  favourably  entertained, 
that  the  envoys  returned  with  confident  hopes  of 
success ;  when  Agathokles,  as  a  last  resource, 
clothed  himself  in  mean  garb,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  He  addressed  them  in 
a  pathetic  appeal,  imploring  them  not  to  desert  him, 
and  even  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself  before 
their  faces.  With  such  art  did  he  manage  this 
scene,  that  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  underwent 
a  sudden  and  complete  revolution.  They  not  only 
became  reconciled  to  him,  but  even  greeted  him 
with  enthusiasm,  calling  on  him  to  resume  the  dress 
and  functions  of  general,  and  promising  unabated 
obedience  for  the  future  \  Agathokles  gladly  obeyed 

'  Compare  the  description  in  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  29,  of  the  mutiny  in 
the  Yitelhan  army  commanded  hy  Fahius  Yalens,  at  Ticinum. 

"  Postquam  immissis  lictorihus,  Valens  coercere  seditionem  coeptabat, 
ipsum  in^adunt  (milites),  saxa  jadunt,  fugientem  sequuntur. — Valens, 
servili  veste,  apud  decurionem  equitum  tegebatur."  (Presently  the 
feeling  changes,  by  the  adroit  management  of  Alphenus  Yams,  prefect 
of  the  camp) — then,  "  silentio,  patientia,  postremo  precibus  et  laciymis, 
veniam  quferebant.  Ut  vero  deformis  et  flens,  et  prater  spem  incolomis 
Yalens  processit,  gaudinm,  miseratio,  fiiyor :  yersi  in  lietitiam  (ut  est 
▼ulgus  utroque  immodicum)  laudantes  gratantesque  circumdatum  aqnilis 
signisque,  in  tribunal  ferunt." 
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the  call,  and  took  advantage  of  their  renewed  ardour 
to  attack  forthwith  the  Carthaginians ;  who,  expect- 
ing nothing  less,  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss^ 

In  spite  of  this  check,  the  Carthaginians,  pre-  b.c.308- 
sently  sent  a  considerable  force  into  the  interior,  q^\. 
for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  or  regaining  the  nianarmy 
disaffected  Numidian  tribes.     They  met  with  good  in  the  in- 
success  in  this  enterprise ;  but  the  Numidians  were  il^'ck^  by 
in  the  main  faithless  and  indifferent  to  both  the  t^h  somr 
belligerents,  seeking  only  to  turn  the  war  to  their  ^"g*^""^ 
own  profit.     Agathokles,  leaving  his  son  in  com-  pniagedby 
mand  at  Tunte,  followed  the  Carthaginians  into  the  aians. 
interior  with  a  large   portion  of  his  army.     The 
Carthaginian  generals  were    cautious,    and  kept 
themselves  in  strong  position.     Nevertheless  Aga- 
thokles felt  confident  enough  to  assail  them  in  Iheir 
camp ;  and  after  great  effort,  with  severe  loss  on 
his  own  side,  he  gained  an  indecisive  victory.  This 
advantage  however  was  countervailed  by  the  fact, 
that  during  the  action  the  Numidians  assailed  his 
camp,  slew  all  the  defenders,  and  carried  off  nearly 
all  the  slaves  and  baggage.     The  loss  on  the  Car- 
thaginian side  fell  most  severely  upon  the  Greek 
soldiers  in  their  pay ;  most  of  them  exiles  under 
Klinon,  and  some  Syracusan  exiles.     These  men 
behaved  with  signal  gallantry,  and  were  nearly  all 
slain,  either  during  the  battle  or  after  the  battle, 
by  Agathokles'. 

It  had  now  become  manifest,  however,  to  this  Agathokles 
daring  invader,  that  the  force  of  resistance  possessed  JJJ"7  ** 
by  Carthage  was  more  than  he  could  overcome —  2Sm"" 

>  Diodor.  xx.  34.  »  Diodor.  xx.  39.  "^y'*'**^' 
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that  though  humbling  and  impoverishing  her  for 
the  moment,  he  could  not  bring  the  war  to  a  tri- 
umphant close ;  since  the  city  itself,  occupying  the 
isthmus  of  a  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  strongest  fortifications,  could  not 
be  besieged  except  by  means  far  superior  to  his^ 
We  have  already  seen,  that  though  he  had  gained 
victories  and  seized  rich  plunder,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  provide  even  regular  pay  for  his  soldiers, 
whose  fidelity  was  consequently  precarious.  Nor 
could  he  expect  reinforcements  from  Sicily ;  where 
his  power  was  on  the  whole  declining,  though  Sy- 
racuse itself  was  in  less  danger  than  before.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  invoke  aid  from  Ophelias  at 
KyrSnS^  and  despatched  Orthon  as  envoy  for  that 
purpose  ^ 

To  KyrSnS  and  what  was  afterwards  called  its 
Pentapolis  (i.e.  the  five  neighbouring  Grecian  towns, 
KyrSnS,  its  port  Apollonia,  Barka,  Teucheira,  and 
Hesperides),  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  history  has 
already  been  devoted®.  Unfortunately  information 
respecting  them,  for  a  century  and  more  anterior 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  is  almost  wholly  wanting. 
Established  among  a  Libyan  population,  many  of 
whom  were  domiciliated  with  the  Greeks  as  fellow- 
residents,  these  Kyreneans  had  imbibed  many  Li- 
byan habits  in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  religion ;  of 
which  their  fine  breed  of  horses,  employed  both  for 
the  festival  chariot-matches  and  in  battle,  was  one 


^  Diodor.  xx.  69.    'O  dc  Ttjt  v^Ktng  ovk  ffw  Kivdwof,  dbrpocr^rov  r^ 
iri^Xcwr  oCoJis  iUk  lifp  anh  rStv  r(i\&v  koi  rift  doKdrrfjf  oxvp^^rrfro, 
*  Diodor.  xx.  40. 
>  See  Vol.  IV.  Ch.  xxvii.  p.  40-65. 
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example.  The  Libyan  tribes,  useful  as  neighbours, 
servants,  and  customers',  were  frequently  also 
troublesome  as  enemies.  In  413  b.c.  we  hear  acci- 
dentally that  Hesperides  was  besieged  by  Libyan 
tribes,  and  rescued  by  some  Peloponnesian  hoplites 
on  their  way  to  Syracuse  during  the  Athenian 
sieged  About  401  b.c.  (shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war),  the  same  city  was  again  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  same  enemies,  that  she  threw 
open  her  citizenship  to  any  Greek  new-comer  who 
would  aid  in  repelling  them.  This  invitation  was 
accepted  by  several  of  the  Messenians,  just  then 
expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  and  proscribed  by  the 
Spartans ;  they  went  to  Africa,  but,  becoming  in- 
volved in  intestine  warfare  among  the  citizens  of 
KyrSnS,  a  large  proportion  of  them  perished '.  Ex- 
cept these  scanty  notices,  we  hear  nothing  about 
the  Greco-Libyan  Pentapolis  in  relation  to  Grecian 
affairs,  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  would 
appear  that  the  trade  with  the  native  African  tribes, 
between  the  Gulfs  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Syrtis  was  divided  between  KyrSnS  (meaning  the 
Kyrenaic  Pentapolis)  and  Carthage — at  a  boundary 
point  called  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  ennobled  by  a 
commemorative  legend ;  immediately  east  of  these 
Altars  was  Automala,  the  westernmost  factory  of 
Kyrdn6\  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  relations, 
commercial  and  otherwise,  between  KyrSnS   and 

*  See  Isokntes,  Or.  iv.  (Philipp.)  s.  6,  where  he  speaks  of  Kyr6n6  as 
a  spot  judiciously  chosen  for  colonisation ;  the  natives  near  it  being  not 
dangerous,  but  suited  for  obedient  neighbours  and  slaves. 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  50.  •  Pausan.  iv.  26 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  34. 

*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  836;  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  p.  126. 
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Carthagei  the  two  great  emporia  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  were  constant  and  often  lucrative — though 
not  always  friendly. 

In  the  year  331  B.C.,  when  the  yictorious  Alex- 
ander overran  Eigypt,  the  inhabitants  of  Kyrdnd 
sent  to  tender  presents  and  submission  to  him,  and 
became  enrolled  among  his  subjects  ^  We  hear 
nothing  more  about  them  until  the  last  year  of  Alex- 
ander's life  (324  B.C.  to  323  b.c).  About  that  time, 
the  exiles  from  KyrSnS  and  Barka,  probably  enough 
emboldened  by  the  rescript  of  Alexander  (pro- 
claimed at  the  Olympic  festival  of  324  b.c,  and 
directing  that  all  Grecian  exiles,  except  those 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  should  be  recalled  forthwith), 
determined  to  accomplish  their  return  by  force. 
To  this  end  they  invited  from  Krete  an  officer 
named  Thimbron ;  who,  having  slain  Harpalus  after 
his  flight  from  Athens  (recounted  in  a  previous 
chapter),  had  quartered  himself  in  Krete,  with  the 
treasure,  the  ships,  and  the  6000  mercenaries, 
brought  over  from  Asia  by  that  satrap*.  Thimbron 
willingly  carried  over  his  army  to  their  assistance, 
intending  to  conquer  for  himself  a  principality  in 
Libya.  He  landed  near  KyrSnS,  defeated  the  Ky- 
renean  forces  with  great  slaughter,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  A  pollonia,  the  fortified  port  of  that 
city,  distant  from  it  nearly  ten  miles.     The  towns 

1  Arrian,  vii.  9,  12;'  Curtiiu,  iv.  7>  9;  Diodor.  xvii.  49.  It  is  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kyrdnd  (exact  date  unknown)  applied  to  Plato 
to  make  laws  for  them,  but  that  he  declined.  See  Thrige,  Histor. 
Cyr^n^  p.  191.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  this  statement  better 
avouched. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  108,  xviii.  19;  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandr.  vi. 
apud  Photium,  Cod.  92 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  837* 
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of  Barka  and  Hesperides  sided  with  him  ;  so  that 
he  was  strong  enough  to  force  the  Kyreneans  to 
a  disadvantageous  treaty.  They  covenanted  to 
pay  500  talents, — ^to  surrender  to  him  half  of  their 
war-chariots  for  his  ulterior  projects — and  to  leave 
him  in  possession  of  ApoUonia.  While  he  plun- 
dered the  merchants  in  the  harbour,  he  proclaimed 
his  intention  of  subjugating  the  independent  Libyan 
tribes,  and  probably  of  stretching  his  conquests  to 
Carthage  \  His  schemes  were  however  frustrated 
by  one  of  his  own  officers,  a  Kretan  named  Mna- 
sikles;  who  deserted  to  the  Kyreneans,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  set  aside  the  recent  convention. 
Thimbron,  after  seizing  such  citizens  of  KyrSnd  as 
happened  to  be  at  ApoUonia,  attacked  KyrSnS 
itself,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  the  Kyreneans  were 
then  bold  enough  to  invade  the  territory  of  Barka 
and  Hesperides.  To  aid  these  two  cities,  Thimbron 
moved  his  quarters  from  ApoUonia ;  but  during  his 
absence,  Mnasikles  contrived  to  surprise  that  valu- 
able port ;  thus  mastering  at  once  his  base  of  opera- 
tions, the  station  for  his  fleet,  and  aU  the  baggage  of 
his  soldiers.  Thimbron's  fleet  could  not  be  long 
maintained  without  a  harbour.  The  seamen,  land- 
ing here  and  there  for  victuals  and  water,  were  cut 
c^  by  the  native  Libyans,  whUe  the  vessels  were 
dispersed  by  storms^. 

The  Kyreneans,  now  fuU  of  hope,  encountered 
Thimbron  in  the  field,  and  defeated  him.  Yet 
though  reduced  to  distress,  he  contrived  to  obtain 
possession  of  Teucheira ;  to  which  port  he  invoked 
as  auxUiaries  2500  fresh  soldiers,  out  of  the  loose 

>  Diodor.  xviii.  19.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  20. 
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mercenary  bands  dispersed  near  Cape  Tsenarus  in 
Peloponnesus.  This  reinforcement  again  put  him 
in  a  condition  for  battle.  The  Kyreneans  on  their 
side  also  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  succour, 
partly  from  the  neighbouring  Libyans,  partly  from 
Carthage.  They  got  together  a  force  stated  as 
30,000  men,  with  which  they  met  him  in  the  field. 
But  on  this  occasion  they  were  totally  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  generals  and  much  of  their 
army.  Thimbron  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess ;  he  pressed  both  KyrSnS  and  the  harbour 
so  vigorously,  that  famine  began  to  prevail,  and 
sedition  broke  out  among  the  citizens.  The  oli- 
garchical men,  expelled  by  the  more  popular  party, 
sought  shelter,  some  in  the  camp  of  Thimbron, 
some  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt  \ 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  partition 
after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  Egypt  had  been 
assigned  to  Ptolemy.  Seizing  with  eagerness  the 
opportunity  of  annexing  to  it  so  valuable  a  posses- 
sion as  the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis,  this  chief  sent  an 
adequate  force  under  Ophelias  to  put  down  Thun- 
bron  and  restore  the  exiles.  His  success  was 
complete.  All  the  cities  in  the  Pentapolis  were 
reduced;  Thimbron,  worsted  and  pursued  as  a 
fugitive,  was  seized  in  his  flight  by  some  Libyans, 
and  brought  prisoner  to  Teucheira  ;  the  citizens  of 
which  place  (by  permission  of  the  Olynthian  Epi- 
kydes,  governor  for  Ptolemy),  first  tortured  him, 
and  then  conveyed  him  to  ApoUonia  to  be  hanged. 
A  final  visit  from  Ptolemy  himself  regulated  the* 
affairs  of  the  Pentapolis,  which  were  incorporated 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  21. 
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with  his  dominions  and  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Ophelias  \ 

It  was  thus  that  the  rich  and  flourishing  Kyr6n6,  b*c.  s23. 
an   interesting  portion  of  the  once  autonomous 
Hellenic  world,  passed  like  the  rest  under  one  of 
the  Macedonian    Diadochi.      As    the  proof  and 
guarantee  of  this  new  sovereignty,  we  find  erected 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  strong  and  com- 
pletely detached  citadel,  occupied  by  a  Macedonian 
or  Egyptian  garrison  (hke  Munychia  at  Athens), 
and  forming  the  stronghold  of  the  viceroy.     Ten 
years  afterwards  (b.c.  312)  the  Kyreneans  made 
an  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves^  and  besieged 
this  citadel ;  but  being  again  put  down  by  an  army 
and  fleet  which  Ptolemy  despatched  under  Agis  from 
Egypt^,  KyrSnS  passed  once  more  under  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Ophelias'. 

To   this  viceroy  Agathokles  now  sent  envoys,  B.c.aos. 
invoking  his  aid  against  Carthage.     Ophelias  was  ^^^ 
an  officer  of  consideration  and  experience.     He  oropheiui. 
had  served  under  Alexander,  and  had  married  an  theli^ut. 
Athenian    wife,  EuthydikS, — a  lineal  descendant  A^thokiet. 
from  Miltiades  the  victor  of  Marathon,  and  be-  "SoSiltr** 
longing  to  a  family  still  distinguished  at  Athens.  Jt^n,^^^ 
In  inviting  Ophelias  to  undertake  jointly  the  con-  ^^^  ore- 
quest  of  Carthage,  the  envoys  proposed  that  be 
should  himself  hold  it  when  conquered.    Agathokles 

>  Anian,  De  Rebns  post  Alex.  vi.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92;  Diodor.  xviii.  21 ; 
Joitm,  ziii.  6,  20. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  79.    02  Kvprfvaioi rijv  Sxptw  ir€pit<rrpaTon€^a'ta^, 

in  tdhtKa  fi£Ka  r^v  <f>povphv  cV/SaXoOrrcr,  &c. 

*  Jostm  (xxii.  7>  4)  calk  Ophelias  ''rexCjn^naram;"  but  it  is  no- 
way probable  that  he  had  beo^me  independent  of  Ptolemy — as  Thrige 
(Hist.  Cyrftnds,  p,  214)  supposes.  The  expression  in  Plutarch  (Deme- 
trius, 14),  *0^cXXf  r^  Hp^aim  Kvp^r,  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
independent  authority. 
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(they  said)  wished  only  to  overthrow  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominion  in  Sicily,  being  welUaware  that  he 
could  not  hold  that  island  in  conjunction  with  an 
African  dominion. 

To  Ophelias^  such  an  invitation  proved  extremely 
seducing.  He  was  already  on  the  look  out  for 
aggrandisement  towards  the  west,  and  had  sent  an 
exploring  nautical  expedition  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  even  to  some  distance  round  and 
beyond  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar*.  Moreover,  to 
all  military  adventurers,  both  on  sea  and  on  land, 
the  season  was  one  of  boundless  speculative  promise. 
They  had  before  them  not  only  the  prodigious  ca- 
reer of  Alexander  himself,  but  the  successful  en- 
croachments of  the  great  officers  his  successors.  In 
the  second  distribution,  made  at  Triparadeisus,  of 
the  Alexandrine  empire,  Antipater  had  assigned  to 
Ptolemy  not  merely  Egypt  and  Libya,  but  also  an 
undefined  amount  of  territory  west  of  Libya,  to  be 
afterwards  acquired^ ;  the  conquest  of  which  was 
known  to  have  been  among  the  projects  of  Alex- 

*  Diodor.  XX.  40. 

'  From  an  incidental  allusion  in  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  826),  we  learn  this 
fact— that  Ophelias  had  surreyed  the  whole  coast  of  Northern  Africa, 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  round  the  old  Phenioian  settlements  oa 
the  western  coast  of  modem  Morocco.  Some  eminent  critics  (Gross- 
kurd  among  them)  reject  the  reading  in  Strabo — 6n6  rov  'Of^'Xa  (or 
*0^cXXa)  nepinkov,  which  is  sustained  by  a  vary  great  preponderance  of 
MSS.  But  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  their  reasons ;  and  the  reading 
which  they  would  substitute  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  In  my 
judgment,  Ophelias,  ruling  in  the  K3rr6naica  and  indulging  aspirations 
towards  conquest  westward,  was  a  man  both  likely  to  order,  and  com- 
petent to  bring  about,  an  examination  of  the  North  African  coast.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  may  have  induced  Agathokles  to  apply  to  him. 

*  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  34,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92.  Aryvmrov 
fifv  yhp  Koi  Aiptrrfv,  Koi  rrfp  MnMum  ravrtis  ri)y  iroX^y,  ml  S,n  ir§p  tf 
np69  rovrocf  d*  6pio¥  cViHTiya'iyrai  irp^  dvofidvov  ^\Uw,  nroktfuuQV 
thai. 
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ander,  had  he  lived  longer.  To  this  conquest 
Ophelias  was  now  specially  called,  either  as  the 
viceroy  or  the  independent  equal  of  Ptolemy,  by 
the  invitation  of  Agathokles.  Having  learnt  in  the 
service  of  Alexander  not  to  fear  long  marches,  he 
embraced  the  proposition  with  eagerness.  He 
undertook  an  expedition  from  KyrSnS  on  the 
largest  scale.  Through  his  wife's  relatives,  he  was 
enabled  to  make  known  his  projects  at  Athens, 
where,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  they 
found  much  favour.  At  this  season,  the  Kassan- 
drian  oligarchies  were  paramount  not  only  at 
Athens,  but  generally  throughout  Greece.  Under 
the  prevalent  degradation  and  suffering,  there  was 
ample  ground  for  discontent,  and  no  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing it ;  many  persons  therefore  were  found  dis- 
posed either  to  accept  army-service  with  Ophelias, 
or  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  foreign  colony  under 
his  auspices.  To  set  out  under  the  military  pro- 
tection of  this  powerful  chief — to  colonize  the 
mighty  Carthage,  supposed  to  be  already  enfeebled 
by  the  victories  of  Agathokles — to  appropriate  the 
wealth,  the  fertile  landed  possessions,  and  the  mari- 
time position,  of  her  citizens — was  a  prize  well 
calculated  to  seduce  men  dissatisfied  with  their 
homes,  and  not  well  informed  of  the  intervening 
difficulties  ^ 

Under  such  hopes,  many  Grecian  colonists  joined 

'  Diodor.  xx.  40.  iroXXol  r«*v  'A^va^y  irpoOvfimt  vir^novoYiy  €U  rijp 
aTpaT€iaP'  o6<c  SKiyoi  dc  Koi  rmp  Skkt»v  *£XX^raiy,  Icnrcvdoy  Koum/vijatu 
r^s  inifiokfjSf  Airifoyrcr  n^y  re  lepar/onyy  rrfs  Ai/3vi|f  KoraMkrfpovxio'nw, 
Moi  t6p  €p  Kapx*fi6t^  duiftwdmip  irXovroy. 

Ab  to  the  great  encouragement  held  out  to  iettkn,  when  a  new 
colony  wa»  about  to  be  founded  by  a  powerful  ttafte,  see  Thucyd.  iii.  93, 
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March  of  OphcUas  at  KyrdnSy  some  even  with  wives  and 
2i£*hi^  children.  The  total  number  is  stated  at  10,000. 
wTSr^  Ophelias  conducted  them  forth  at  the  head  of  a 
K'rtnMo  Well-appointed  army  of  10,000  infantry,  600  cavalry, 
the  cartha-  and  100  war-chariots ;   each  chariot  carrying  the 

ginian  terri-     ,,  n    t     •  -^r        i  -  'ti. 

tory---  driver  and  two  fighting  men.  Marching  with  this 
endu'^din  misccllaneous  body  of  soldiers  and  colonists,  he 
the  march,  reached  in  eighteen  days  the  post  of  Automolae, — 
the  westernmost  factory  of  Kyr6n6^  From  thence 
he  proceeded  westward  along  the  shore  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  in  many  parts  a  sandy,  trackless  desert, 
without  wood  and  almost  without  water  (with  the 
exception  of  particular  points  of  fertility),  and  in- 
fested by  serpents  many  and  venomous.  At  one 
time,  all  his  provisions  were  exhausted.  He  passed 
through  the  territory  of  the  natives  called  Loto- 
phagi,  near  the  lesser  Syrtis ;  where  the  army  had 
nothing  to  eat  except  the  fruit  of  the  lotus,  which 
there  abounded^.  Ophelias  met  with  no  enemies ; 
but  the  sufferings  of  every  kind  endured  by  his 
soldiers — still  more  of  course  by  the  less  hardy 
colonists  and  their  families — were  most  distressing. 
After  miseries  endured  for  more  than  two  months, 
he  joined  Agttthokles  in  the  Carthaginian  territory ; 
with  what  abatement  of  number,  we  do  not  know, 
but  his  loss  must  have  been  considerable^. 
B.C.  507.         Ophelias  little  knew  the  man  whose  invitation 

about  Henkleia  Trachinia — was  ydp  vis,  AoKefkufiovUtv  chaffiwrmp, 
$apirdk€9»s  0€i,  fi§fiala¥  voylCmv  r^y  ircSXiy. 
'  Diodor.  zx.  41. 

*  Theophrastus>  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3.  p.  127,  ed.  Sdmeider. 

The  philosopher  would  hear  this  fact  from  some  of  the  Athenians 
concerned  in  the  expedition. 

*  Diodor.  zx.  42.  See  the  striking  description  of  the  miseries  of  this 
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and  alliance  he  had  accepted.     Agatbokles  at  first  Perfidy  of 
received  him  with  the  warmest   protestations   of  —he  uut 
attachment,  welcoming  the  newcomers  with  pro-  ^X^ 
fuse  hospitality,  and  supplying  to  them  full  means  ^^1^ 
of  refreshment  and    renovation   after   their   past  ^•^^ 

^  dispenion 

sufferings.      Having  thus  gained   the   confidence  ^^^, 

oolonucs* 

and  favourable  sympathies  of  all,  he  proceeded  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  purposes.  Convening  suddenly 
the  most  devoted  among  his  own  soldiers,  he  de- 
nounced Ophelias  as  guilty  of  plotting  against  his 
life.  They  listened  to  him  with  the  same  feelings 
of  credulous  rage  as  the  Macedonian  soldiers  ex- 
hibited when  Alexander  denounced  Philotas  before 
them.  Agathokles  then  at  once  called  them  to 
arms,  set  upon  Ophelias  unawares,  and  slew  him 
with  his  more  immediate  defenders.  Among  the 
soldiers  of  Ophelias,  this  act  excited  horror  and 
indignation,  no  less  than  surprise  ;  but  Agathokles 
at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms, 
partly  by  deceitful  pretexts,  partly  by  intimidation  : 
for  this  unfortunate  army,  left  without  any  com- 
mander or  fixed  purpose,  had  no  resource  except  to 
enter  into  his  serviced  He  thus  found  himself 
(like  Antipater  after  the  death  of  Leonnatus)  master 

same  march,  made  by  Cato  and  his  Roman  troops  after  the  death  of 
Pompey,  in  Lncan,  Pharsalia,  ix.  382-940 : — 

'*  Vadimns  in  campos  steriles,  exustaque  mundi, 

Quk  nimius  Titan,  et  rars  in  fbntibns  nnds, 

Siccaque  letiferis  squalent  serpentibus  arra, 

Dumm  iter." 

The  entire  mareb  of  Ophelias  must  (I  tbink)  bare  lasted  long^  tban 
two  months ;  probably  Diodoms  speaks  only  of  the  more  distressing  or 
middle  portion  of  it  when  he  says — kot^  rijp  6d<Hiroplap  irXciov  ^  dvo 
liTJpas  KOKimaBfiaxiPTff,  Sec.  (xx  42). 

'  Diodor.  xx.  42 ;  Justin,  xxii.  7. 
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of  a  double  army,  and  relieved  from  a  troublesome 
rival.  The  colonists  of  Ophelias — more  unfortu- 
nate still,  since  they  could  be  of  no  service  to 
Agathokles — were  put  by  him  on  board  some  mer- 
chant vessels,  which  he  was  sending  to  Syracuse 
with  spoil.  The  weather  becoming  stormy,  many 
of  these  vessels  foundered  at  sea, — some  were 
driven  off  and  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Italy — and 
a  few  only  reached  Syracuse  ^  Thus  miserably 
perished  the  Kyrenean  expedition  of  Ophelias ;  one 
of  the  most  commanding  and  powerful  schemes,  for 
joint  conquest  and  colonizatioUi  that  ever  set  out 
from  any  Grecian  city. 
jerribie  It  would  havc  fared  ill  with  Agathokles,  had  the 

Carthage—  Carthaginiaus  been  at  hand,  and  ready  to  attack 
trieTto^'     l^iin  in  the  confusion  immediately  succeeding  the 
STcme      death  of  OpheUas.    It  would  also  have  fared  yet 
ITowr'**    worse  with  Carthage,  had  Agathokles  been  in  a 
thrown  and  positiou  to  attack  her  during  the  terrible  sedition 
excited,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  within  her  walls 
by  the  general  Bomilkar'.     This  traitor  (as  has 
been  already  stated)  had  long  cherished  the  design  to 
render  himself  despot,  and  had  been  watching  for  a 
favourable  opportunity.     Having  purposely  caused 
the  loss  of  the  first  battle — fought  in  conjunction 
with  his  brave  colleague   Hanno,   against  Aga- 
thokles— he  had  since  carried  on  the  war  with  a 
view  to  his  own  project  (which  explains  in  part 
the  continued  reverses  of  the  Carthaginians) ;  he 
now  •  thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  openly 
raising  his  standard.   Availing  himself  of  a  military 
muster  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Neapolis, 

>  Diodor.  xx.  44.  '  Diodor.  xx.  43. 
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he  first  dismissed  the  general  body  of  the  soldiers, 
retaining  near  him  only  a  trusty  band  of  500 
citizens,  and  4000  mercenaries.  At  the  head  of 
these,  he  then  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  city; 
dividing  them  into  five  detachments,  and  slaughter- 
ing indiscriminately  the  unarmed  citizens  in  the 
streets,  as  well  as  in  the  great  market-place.  At  first 
the  Carthaginians  were  astounded  and  paralysed. 
Gradually  however  they  took  courage,  stood  upon 
their  defence  against  the  assailants,  combated  them 
in  the  streets,  and  poured  upon  them  missiles  from 
the  house-tops.  After  a  prolonged  conflict,  the 
partisans  of  Bomilkar  found  themselves  worsted, 
and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mediation 
of  some  elder  citizens.  They  laid  down  their  arms 
on  promise  of  pardon.  The  promise  was  faithfully 
kept  by  the  victors,  except  in  regard  to  Bomilkar 
himself;  who  was  hanged  in  the  market-place, 
having  first  undergone  severe  tortures  ^ 

Though  the  Carthaginians  had  thus  escaped  from  «.o.  sor. 
an  extreme  peril,  yet  the  efiects  of  so  formidable  a  ^^^^  ^f 
conspiracy  weakened  them  for  some  time  against  j^^*??''*" 
their  enemy  without;   while  Agathokles,  on  the  he  cap- 
other  hand,  reinforced  by  the  army  from  Kyrfinfi,  hiTpo-  ^' 
was  stronger  than  ever.     So  elate  did  he  feel,  that  S!?Hippa- 
he  assumed  the  title  of  King* ;  following  herein  ^**- 
the    example  of  the  great  Macedonian   officers, 
Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  and 

^  Diodonit,  xx.  44;  Jaittn,  xxii.  7.  Compare  the  deacriptioii  given  hf 
Appian  (Punic.  128),  of  the  desperate  defence  made  by  the  Garthagi* 
nians  in  the  last  siege  of  the  city,  against  the  assault  of  the  Romans, 
from  these  house-tops  and  in  the  streets. 

'  There  are  yet  remaining  coins — ^AyaBoicktos  BacriXcttf — the  earliest 
Sicilian  coins  that  bear  the  name  of  a  prinoe  (Humphreys,  Ancient 
Coins  and  Medals,  p.  50). 
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KassaDder ;  the  memory  of  Alexander  being  now 
discarded,  as  bis  beirs  bad  been  already  put  to 
deatb.  Agatbokles,  already  master  of  nearly  all  tbe 
dependent  towns  east  and  soutb-east  of  Cartbage, 
proceeded  to  carry  bis  arms  to  tbe  north-west  of 
tbe  city.  He  attacked  Utica, — ^the  second  city  next 
to  Carthage  in  importance,  and  older  indeed  than 
Carthage  itself — situated  on  tbe  western  or  opposite 
shore  of  the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  and  visible  from 
Carthage,  though  distant  from  it  twenty-seven  miles 
around  the  Gulf  on  land  ^  The  Uticans  bad  hitherto 
remained  faithful  to  Carthage,  in  spite  of  her  re- 
verses, and  of  defection  elsewhere^.  Agathokles 
marched  into  their  territory  with  such  unexpected 
rapidity  (be  bad  hitherto  been  on  tbe  south-east  of 
Carthage,  and  be  now  suddenly  moved  to  tbe  north- 
west of  that  city),  that  be  seized  the  persons  of  three 
hundred  leading  citizens,  who  bad  not  yet  taken  tbe 
precaution  of  retiring  within  tbe  city.  Having  vainly 
tried  to  prevail  on  tbe  Uticans  to  surrender,  be 
assailed  their  walls,  attaching  in  front  of  bis  batter- 

>  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  832;  Polyb.  i.  73. 

*  Polybiiis  (i.  82)  ezpresily  states  that  the  mhabitants  of  Utica  and 
of  Hippu-Akra  (a  little  fieuther  to  the  west  than  Utica),  remained  faith- 
ful to  Carthage  throughout  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  Agathokles. 
This  enables  ns  to  correct  the  passage  wherein  Diodorus  describes  the 
attack  of  Agathokles  upon  Utica  (zx.  54)— cirl  fup  'Irvxa/ovs  tarpd' 
T€va'€v  d<l>€a'TtjK6Tas,  ^^i^o»  di  aifv&y  rj  n6kti  npoavto'iip,  &c  The 
word  dfPfa-TrjKdras  here  is  perplexing.  It  must  mean  that  the  Uti- 
cans had  revolted yrom  Agathokles;  yet  Diodorus  has  not  before  said  a 
word  about  the  Uticans,  nor  reported  that  they  had  either  joined  Aga- 
thokles, or  been  conquered  by  him.  Everything  that  Diodorus  has 
reported  hitherto  about  Agathokles,  relates  to  operations  among  tbe 
towns  east  or  south-east  of  Carthage. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  passage  ought  to  stand — M  fUv  'Irufco/ovs 
iaTpaT€v<rtp  ovk  d^€(rri;icdraff,  f.  e,  from  Carthage;  which  introduces 
consistency  into  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  himself,  while  it  brings  him 
into  harmony  with  Polybius. 
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ing  CDgiDes  the  three  hundred  Utican  prisoners ;  so 
that  the  citizens,  in  hurling  missiles  of  defence,  were 
constrained  to  inflict  death  on  their  own  comrades 
and  relatives.  They  nevertheless  resisted  the  assault 
with  unshaken  resolution ;  but  Agathokles  found 
means  to  force  an  entrance  through  a  weak  part  of 
the  walls,  and  thus  became  master  of  the  city.  He 
made  it  a  scene  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  mas- 
sacring the  inhabitants,  armed  and  unarmed,  and 
hanging  up  the  prisoners.  He  further  captured  the 
town  of  Hippu-Akra,  about  thirty  miles  north-west 
of  Utica,  which  had  also  remained  faithful  to  Car- 
thage— and  which  now,  after  a  brave  defence,  ex- 
perienced the  like  pitiless  treatment  \  The  Car- 
thaginians, seemingly  not  yet  recovered  from  their 
recent  shock,  did  not  interfere,  even  to  rescue  these 
two  important  places ;  so  that  Agathokles,  firmly 
established  in  Tunds  as  a  centre  of  operations, 
extended  his  African  dominion  more  widely  4han 
ever  all  round  Carthage,  both  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior ;  while  he  interrupted  the  supplies  of 
Carthage  itself,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great 
privations^.  He  even  occupied  and  fortified  strongly 
a  place  called  Hippagreta,  between  Utica  and  Car- 
thage ;  thus  pushing  his  posts  within  a  short  distance 
both  east  and  west  of  her  gates®. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  54,  55.  In  attacking  Hippu-Akra  (otherwise  called 
flippo-Zarytu8»  near  the  Promontorium  Pulchmm,  the  northernmost 
point  of  Africa),  Agathokles  is  said  to  have  got  the  better  in  a  naval 
htiUle-^vavfiaxuf.  irtpiyti^fAtPos.  This  implies  that  he  must  have  got  a 
fleet  superior  to  the  Carthaginians  even  in  their  own  gulf;  perhi4f>s 
ships  seized  at  Utica. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  59. 

'  Appian  distinctly  mentions  this  place  Hippagreta  as  having  heen 
fortitied  by  Agathokles — and  distinctly  describes  it  as  being  between 
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victories 
over  Archa- 
gathus. 


In  this  prosperous  condition  of  his  African  afiairs, 
he  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  retrieving 
his  diminished  ascendency  in  Sicily ;  to  which  island 
he  accordingly  crossed  over,  with  2000  men,  leaving 
the  command  in  Africa  to  his  son  Archagathus. 
That  young  man  was  at  first  successful,  and  seenied 
even  in  course  of  enlarging  his  father's  conquests. 
His  general  Eumachus  overran  a  wide  range  of 
interior  Numidia,  capturing  Tokse,  Phellin6,  Me- 
schelse,  Akris,  and  another  town  bearing  the  same 
name  of  Hippu-Akra — and  enriching  his  soldiers 
with  a  considerable  plunder.  But  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition, endeavouring  to  carry  his  arms  yet  farther 
into  the  interior,  he  was  worsted  in  an  attack  upon 
a  town  called  Miltind,  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
We  read  that  he  marched  through  one  mountainous 
region  abounding  in  wild  cats — and  another,  in 
which  there  were  a  great  number  of  apes,  who  lived 
in  the  most  tame  and  familiar  manner  in  the  houses 
with  men — being  greatly  caressed,  and  even  wor- 
shiped as  Gods\ 

The  Carthaginians  however  had  now  regained 
internal  harmony  and  power  of  action.  Their 
senate  and  their  generals  were  emulous,  both  in 
vigour  and  in  provident  combinations,  against  the 
common  enemy.  They  sent  forth  30,000  men,  a 
larger  force  than  they  had  yet  had  in  the  field; 

Utica  and  Carthage  (Punic.  110).  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  aune 
place  as  Hippu-Akra  (or  Hippo«Zarytui) ;  which  was  consideraUy 
£Effther  from  Carthage  than  Utica  was. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  57>  58.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  identify  the  phioes 
mentioned  as  visited  and  conquered  by  Eumachus.  Our  topographical 
knowledge  is  altogether  insufficient.  This  second  Hippu-Akra  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Hippo-Regius ;  Tokse  may  be  Tuoea  Terebm- 
thina,  in  the  south-eastern  region  or  Byzakium. 
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formingthree  distinct  camps, under  Hanno,  Imilkon, 
and  Adherbal,  partly  in  the  interior,  partly  on  the 
coast.  Archagathus,  leaving  a  sufficient  guard  at 
TunSs,  marched  to  meet  them,  distributing  his  army 
in  three  divisions  also ;  two,  under  himself  and 
^schrioui  besides  the  corps  under  Eumachus  in 
the  mountainous  region.  He  was  however  unsuc* 
cessfui  at  all  points.  Hanno  contriving  to  surprise 
the  division  of  uSschrion,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
wherein  ^schrion  himself  with  more  than  4000 
men  were  slain.  Imilkon  was  yet  more  fortunate 
in  his  operations  against  Eumachus,  whom  he  en- 
trapped by  simulated  flight  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
attacked  at  such  advantage,  that  the  Grecian  army 
was  routed  and  cut  off  from  all  retreat.  A  remnant 
of  them  defended  themselves  for  some  time  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  but  being  without  water,  nearly 
all  soon  perished,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror'. 

By  such  reverses,  destroying  two-thirds  of  the  b.c.  sos. 
Agathoklean   army,   Archagathus  was  placed  in  Danger  of 
serious  peril.     He  was  obliged  to  concentrate  his  gathu»— he 
force  in  Tunds,  calling  in  nearly  all  his  outlying  up  by  the 
detachments.     At  the  same  time,  those  Liby-Phe-  nu^a?" 
nician  cities,  and  rural  Libyan  tribes,  who  had  '^^'^' 
before  joined  Agathokles,  now  detached  themselves 
from  him  when  his  power  was  evidently  declining, 
and  made  their  peace  with  Carthage.  The  victonous 
Carthaginian  generals  established  fortified  camps 
round  TunSs,  so  as  to  restrain  the  excursions  of 
Archagathus ;  while  with  their  fleet  they  blocked 
up  his  harbour.    Presently  provisions  became  shorty 

»  Diodor.  xx.  59,  60. 
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and  much  despondency  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 

army.     Arcbagathus  transmitted  this  discouraging 

news  to  his  father  in  Sicily,  with  urgent  entreaties 

that  he  would  come  to  the  rescue  \ 

806  '^*"        The  career  of  Agathokles  in  Sicily,  since  his  de- 

AgmthoUet  partufe  from  Africa,  had  been  chequered,  and  on 

Hif  ^r    the  whole  unproductive.    Just  before  his  arrival  in 

pml^rous.  th^  island*,  his  generals  Leptines  and  Demophil\i8 

Sf  A^ri^     bad  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Agrigen* 

gentines.     tiue  forccs  Commanded  by  Xenodokus,  who  were 

disabled  from  keeping  the  field.    This  disaster  wag 

a  fatal  discouragement  both  to  the  Agrigentines, 

and  to  the  cause  which   they  had   espoused  as 

champions — free  and  autonomous  city-government 

with  equal  confederacy  for  self-defence,  under  the 

^  presidency  of  Agrigentum^.     The  outlying  cities 

confederate  with  Agrigentum  were   left  without 

military  protection,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 

Leptines,   animated   and   fortified   by  the  recent 

arrival  of  his  master  Agathokles.     That   despot 

landed  at  Selinus*-^ubdued  Herakleia,  Therma, 

and  Kephaloidion,  on  or  near  the  northern  coast  of 

Sicily — then  crossed  the  interior  of  the  island  to 

Syracuse.     In  his  march  he  assaulted  Kentoripa, 

having  some  partisans  within,  but  was  repulsed  vdth 

loss.    At  Apollonia^,  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in 


>  Diodor.  xx.  61. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  56.  ^AyaSoKkrjs  dt,  Trj£  fidxris  ^pri  yrftmnUvtts,  Kan" 
nXtvaas  ttjs  StKcXmr  tls  ^Xivovvra,  &c. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  56.  02  fup  o^  * KKpayamwoi  ravrjf  t§  avfiiif)op^  mpc- 
wt«F6yr9Sf  duXvo-av  iavr&v  fUvrijp  icaXX/an^v  ^i/SoX^y,  tAp  di  wima^finf 
rhs  r$£  iKtvBtplas  Tkiti^t, 

^  Apollonia  was  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  somewhat  to  the 
norih-east  of  £nna  (Cicero»  Verr.  iiL  43), 
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his  first  attempt ;  but  being  stung  with  mortifica^ 
tioDy  he  resumed  the  assault  next  day,  and  at  length, 
by  great  efforts,  carried  the  town.  To  avenge  his 
loss,  which  had  been  severe,  he  massacred  most  of 
the  citizens,  and  abandoned  the  town  to  plunder^ 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Sjrracuse,  which  he  b.c  805- 
now  revisited  after  an  absence  of  (apparently)  more  ^^J^^y  ^ 
than  two  years  in  Africa.  During  all  this  interval,  the  ^^^^ 
Sjnracusan  harbour  had  been  watched  by  a  Cartha-  i>e»no- 
ginian  fleet,  obstructing  the  entry  of  provisions,  and  great  force 
causing  partial  scarcity*.     But  there  was  no  block-  '«**'"^***°- 
ading  army  on  land ;  nor  had  the  dominion  of  Aga- 
thokles,  upheld  as  it  was  by  his  brother  Antander 
and  his  mercenary  force,  been  at  all  shaken.     His 
arrival  inspired  his  partisans  and  soldiers  with  new 
courage,  while  it  spread  terror  throughout  most 
parts  of  Sicily.    To  contend  with  the  Carthaginian 
blockading  squadron,  he  made  efforts  to  procure 
maritime  aid  from  the  Tyrrhenian  ports  in  Italy® ; 
while  on  land,  his  forces  were  now  preponderant — 
owing  to  the  recent  defeat,  and  broken  spirit,  of  the 
Agrigentines.    But  his  prospects  were  suddenly 
checked  by  the  enterprising  move  of  his  old  enemy 
— the  Syracusan  exile  Deinokrates;    who  made 
profession  of  taking  up  that  generous  policy  which 
the  Agrigentines  had  tacitly  let  fall — announcing 
himself  as  the  champion  of  autonomous  city-govera- 
ment,  and  equal  confederacy,  throughout  Sicily. 
Deinokrates  received  ready  adhesion  from  most  of 
the  cities  belonging  to  the  Agrigentine  confederacy 
— all  of  them  who  were  alarmed  by  finding  that 
the  weakness  or  fears  of  their  presiding  city  had 

'  Diodor,  zx.  66.  *  Diodor.  xz.  62.  *  Diodor.  zz.  61, 
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left  them  unprotected  against  Agathokles.    He  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army — ^20,000  foot, 
and  1500  horse.    Moreover  a  large  proportion  of 
his  army  were  not  citizen  militia,  but  practised 
soldiers  ;  for  the  most  part  exiles,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  distractions  and  violences  of  the 
Agathoklean  aera*.     For  military  purposes,  both 
he  and  his  soldiers  were  far  more  strenuous  and 
effective  than  the  Agrigentines  under  Xenodokus 
had  been.      He  not   only  kept  the  field  against 
Agathokles,  but  several  times  offered  him  battle, 
which  the  despot  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to 
accept.     Agathokles  could  do  no  more  than  main- 
tain himself  in  Syracuse,  while  the  Sicilian  cities 
generally  were  put  in  security  against  his  aggres- 
sions. 
AgrigenUne      Amidst  this  uuprosperous  course  of  affairs  in 
x^odokus'  Sicily,  Agathokles  received  messengers  from  his 
J7th^°me^-  son,  reporting  the  defeats  in  Africa.     Preparing 
whow/s   iiniiiediately  to  revisit  that  country,  he  was  fortu- 
— «uperio-    uate  enough  to  obtain  a  reinforcement  of  Tyrrhe- 

rily  of  the  *   °  .  "^ 

latter.  nian  ships  of  war,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  Carthaginian  blockading  squadron  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Syracusan  harbour.  A  clear  passage  to 
Africa  was  thus  secured  for  himself,  together  with 
ample  supplies  of  imported  provisions  for  the  Syra- 
cusans^.  Though  still  unable  to  combat  Deino- 
krates  in  the  field,  Agathokles  was  emboldened  by 
his  recent  naval  victory  to  send  forth  Leptines  with 
a  force  to  invade  the  Agrigentines — the  jealous 
rivals,  rather  than  the  allies,  of  Deinokrates.     The 

'  Diodor.  zx.  57.  icai  ndyrap  tovt»p  iv  <f)vyais  icaX  fUXmis  rov  wtmiw 
avpfx^t  yryov^<i9P,  8ic.  *  Diodor.  xx.  61,  62. 
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Agrigentine  army — ^UDder  the  general  Xenodokus, 
whom  Leptines  had  before  defeated— consisted  of 
citizen  militia  mustered  on  the  occasion ;  while 
the  Agathoklean  mercenaries,  conducted  by  Lep- 
tineSy  had  made  arms  a  profession,  and  were  used 
to  fighting  as  well  as  to  hardships ^  Here  as  else- 
where in  Greece,  we  find  the  civic  and  patriotic 
energy  trampled  down  by  professional  soldiership, 
and  reduced  to  operate  only  as  an  obsequious  in- 
strument for  administrative  details. 

Xenodokus,  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  Defeat  of 
Agrigentine  force,  was  reluctant  to  hazard  a  battle*  b/upu^ 
Driven  to  this  imprudence  by  the  taunts  of  his  sol-  ^jt^pilll^^, 
diers,  he  was  defeated  a  second  time  by  Leptines,  ^^[(1— 
and  became  so  apprehensive  of  the  wrath  of  the  badsutcof 

A       .  .  •  ,         his  army 

Agrigentmes,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  uiere— he 
to  Gela.  After  a  period  of  rejoicing,  for  his  recent  by  the  Car- 
victories  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  Agathokles  **'^*"**"'- 
passed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  found  his  son,  with 
the  army  at  Tun^s  in  great  despondency  and  pri- 
vation, and  almost  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  They 
still  amounted  to  6000  Grecian  mercenaries,  6000 
Gauls,  Samnites,  and  Tyrrhenians — 1500  cavalry 
— and  no  less  than  6000  (if  the  number  be  correct) 
Libyan  war-chariots.  There  were  also  a  numerous 
body  of  Libyan  allies ;  faithless  time-servers,  watch- 
ing for  the  turn  of  fortune.  The  Carthaginians, 
occupying  strong  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  TunSs, 
and  abundantly  supplied,  awaited  patiently  the  de- 
stroying effects  of  privation  and  suffering  on  their 
enemies.  So  desperate  was  the  position  of  Aga- 
thokles^ that  he  was  compelled  to  go  forth  and 

^  Diodor.  xx.  62* 
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fight.  Having  tried  in  vain  to  draw  the  Cartha^ 
ginians  down  into  the  plain,  he  at  length  attacked 
them  in  the  full  strength  of  their  entrenohmetits. 
But  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efibrts,  his 
troops  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
driven  back  to  their  camp^ 
Nocturnal  The  uight  succeediug  this  battle  was  a  scene  of 
I^Mnin  disorder  and  panic  in  both  camps ;  even  in  that  of 
both  camps,  jjj^  victorious  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  according 
to  the  ordinances  of  their  religion,  eager  to  return 
their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  this  great 
victory,  sacrificed  to  them  as  a  choice  offering  the 
handsomest  prisoners  captured^.  During  this  pro- 
cess, the  tent  or  tabernacle  consecrated  to  the  Gknis, 
close  to  the  altar  as  well  as  to  the  general's  tenti 
accidentaUy  took  fire.  The  tents  being  formed  by 
mere  wooden  posts,  connected  by  a  thatch  of  hay 
or  straw  both  on  roof  and  sides, — the  fire  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  entire  camp  was  burnt,  together 
with  many  soldiers  who  tried  to  arrest  the  confla* 
gration.  So  distracting  was  the  terror  occasioned 
by  this  catastrophe,  that  the  whole  Carthaginian 
army  for  the  time  dispersed ;  and  Agathokles,  had 
he  been  prepared,  might  have  destroyed  them.  But 
it  happened  that  at  the  same  hour,  his  own  camp 
was  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  a  different  ac* 
cident,  rendering  his  soldiers  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  action^. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  64 ;  Justin,  xxii.  8. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  65.  See  an  incident  somewhat  similar  (Herod,  vii.  180) 
<— the  Persians,  in  the  invasion  of  GJreece  by  Xerxes,  sacrifioed  the 
handsomest  Grecian  prisoner  whom  they  captured  on  board  the  first 
prize-ship  that  feU  into  their  hands. 

•  Diodor.  xx.  66,  67.     . 
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His  position  at  Tunds  had  now  become  desperate,  m.  809. 
His  Libyan  allies  had  all  declared  against  him,  after  ^^S5!?af 
the  recent  defeat.     He  coald  neither  continue  to  A^^thokiet 
hold  Tunds,  nor  carry  away  his  troops  to  Sicily ;  hi»  »nny 
for  he  had  but  few  vessels,  and  the  Carthaginians  to  sid^^^ 
were  masters  at  sea.     Seeing  no  resource, .  he  re- 
solved to  embark  secretly  with  his  younger  son 
Herakleides ;    abandoning   Archagathus    and  the 
army  to  their  fate.    But  Archagathus  and  the  other 
officers,  suspecting  his  purpose,  were  thoroughly 
resolved  that  the  man  who  had  brought  them  into 
destruction  should  not  thus  slip  away  and  betray 
them.     As  Agathokles  was  on  the  point  of  going 
aboard  at  night,  he  found  himself  watched,  arrested, 
and  held  prisoner,  by  the  indignant  soldiery.    The 
whole  town  now  became  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
tumult,  aggravated  by  the  rumour  that  the  enemy 
were  marching  up  to  attack  them.     Amidst  the 
general  alarm,  the  guards  who  had  been  set  over 
Agathokles,  thinking  his  services  indispensable  for 
defence,  brought  him  out  with  his  fetters  still  on. 
When  the  soldiers  saw  him  in  this  condition,  their 
sentiment  towards  him  again  reverted  to  pity  and 
admiration,  notwithstanding  his  projected  deser- 
tion ;  moreover  they  hoped  for  his  guidance  to  re- 
sist the  impending  attack.    With  one  voice  they 
called  upon  the  guards  to  strike  off  his  chains  and 
set  him  free.     Agathokles  was  again  at  liberty. 
But  insensible  to  eveiything  except  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  he  presently  stole  away,  leaped  unper- 
ceived  into  a  skiff,  with  a  few  attendants,  but  with- 
out either  of  his  sons, — and  was  lucky  enough  to 
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arrive,  in  spite  of  stormy  November  weather,  on 

the  coast  of  Sicily  ^ 
The  dc-  So  terrible  was  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  on  dis- 

km^the*t^o  covering  that  Agathokles  had  accomplished  his  de- 
thokiwf^'  sertion,  that  they  slew  both  his  sons,  Archagathus 
ITte  whh**"  and  Herakleides.  No  resource  was  left  but  to  elect 
the  Car-      jjg^  gencrals,  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could 

thagintans.  o  *  ^ 

with  Carthage.  They  were  still  a  formidable  body, 
retaining  in  their  hands  various  other  towns  be- 
sides TunSs ;  so  that  the  Carthaginians^  relieved 
from  all  fear  of  Agathokles,  thought  it  prudent  to 
grant  an  easy  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  that  all 
the  towns  should  be  restored  to  the  Carthaginians, 
on  payment  of  300  talents ;  that  such  soldiers  as 
chose  to  enter  into  the  African  service  of  Carthage, 
should  be  received  on  full  pay ;  but  that  such  as 
preferred  returning  to  Sicily  should  be  transported 
thither,  with  permission  to  reside  in  the  Car- 
thaginian town  of  Solus  (or  Soluntum).  On  these 
terms  the  convention  was  concluded,  and  the  army 
finally  broken  up.  Some  indeed  among  the  Gre- 
cian garrisons,  quartered  in  the  outlying  posts, 
being  rash  enough  to  dissent  and  hold  out,  were 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Carthaginian  force. 
Their  commanders  were  crucified,  and  the  soldiers 
condemned  to  rural  work  as  fettered  slaves^. 

Thus  miserably  terminated  the  expedition  of 
Agathokles  to  Africa,  after  an  interval  of  four  years 

^  Diodor.  xx.  69;  Justin,  xxii.  8 t6  dc  irXrj^,  itg  cZi^,  us 

cXcoy  €Tp67nj,  Koi  rrdyrts  hrtfionov  a^tivac  6  de  Xv^U  ical  yutr  oKiymp 
ififihs  fls  t6  7rop$ft€iov,  ZkaBtv  €Kfrk€v<ras  tcara  t^p  dwriP  rijs  DX^iodor, 

•  Diodor.  xx.  69. 
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from  the  time  of  his  landing.     By  the  vana  wit-  A^l^an  «- 

...  J  pedidon  of 

rantes^,  who  looked  out  for  curious  comcidences  AgathoWes 
(probably  Timaeus),  it  wa5  remarked,  that  his  ulti-  of  the  first 
mate  flight,  with  the  slaughter  of  his  two  sons,  oc-  !l"mpra-." 
curred  exactly  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  follow-  ^^^/^  ^^^ 
ing  his  assassination  of  Ophelias^.    Ancient  writers  pwswtcd 
extol,  with  good  reason,  the  bold  and  striking  con* 
ception  of  transferring  the  war  to  Africa,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  himself  besieged  in  Sy- 
racuse  by  a   superior  Carthaginian  force.      But 
while  admitting  the  military  resource,  skill,  and 
energy,  of  Agathokles,  we  must  not  forget  that  his 
success  in  Africa  was  materially  furthered  by  the 
treasonable  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Bomilkar — an  accidental  coincidence  in  point  of 
time.     Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  Agathokles 
missed  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  first  success 
to  account,  at  a  moment  when  the  Carthaginians 
would  probably  have  purchased  his  evacuation  of 
Africa  by  making  large  concessions  to  him  in  Si- 
cily®.  He  imprudently  persisted  in  the  wiar,  though 
the  complete  conquest  of  Carthage  was  beyond  his 
strength — and  though  it  was  still  more  beyond  his 
strength  to  prosecute  effective  war,  simultaneously 

^  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  9.  '*  Multos  hinc  ipso  de  Augusto  sermo^  pleiiaqne 
vana  ndrantUms — qaod  idem  dies  accepti  quondam  imperii  princeps,  et 
vitae  supremus — quod  Nolae  in  domo  et  cubiculo,  in  quo  pater  ejus  Oc- 
taTioSy  vitam  finiyisset/'  &c. 

«  Diodor.  xx.  70. 

^  This  is  what  Agathokles  might  have  done,  hut  did  not  do.  Never- 
theless, Valerius  Maximus  (viL  4,  1)  represents  him  as  having  actually 
done  it,  and  praises  his  sagacity  on  that  ground.  Here  is  an  example 
)iow  little  careful  these  collectors  of  anecdotes  sometimes  are  about 
their  facts* 
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and  for  a  long  time,  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa*     The 
African  subjects  of  Carthage  were  not  attached 
to  her ;  but  neither  were  they  attached  to  him  ; — - 
nor,  on  the  long  run,  did  they  do  him  any  serious 
good.     Agathokles  is  a  man  of  force  and  fraud — 
consummate  in  the  use  of  both.     His  whole  life  is 
a  series  of  successful  adventures,  and  strokes  of 
bold  ingenuity  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulties ; 
but  there  is  wanting  in  him  all  predetermined  gene* 
ral  plan,  or  measured  range  of  ambition,  to  which 
these  single  exploits  might  be  made  subservient. 
Proceedings      After  his  pEssagc  from  Africa,  Agathokles  landed 
kiesIS  ^    on  the  western  corner  of  Sicily  near  the  town  of 
bMblritfw    Egesta,  which  was  then  in  alliance  with  him.     He 
Mdr'ra-    ^^^^  *^  Syracuse  for  a  reinforcement.     But  he  was 
cuie.  hard  pressed  for  money ;  he  suspected,  or  pretended 

to  suspect,  the  Egestseans  of  disaffection ;  accord- 
ingly, on  receiving  his  new  force,  he  employed  it  to 
commit  revolting  massacre  and  plunder  in  Egesta. 
The  town  is  reported  to  have  contained  10>000 
citizens.  Of  these  Agathokles  caused  the  poorer 
men  to  be  for  the  most  part  murdered  ;  the  richer 
were  cruelly  tortured,  and  even  their  wives  tortured 
and  mutilated,  to  compel  revelations  of  concealed 
wealth ;  the  children  of  both  sexes  were  transported 
to  Italy,  and  there  Sold  as  slaves  to  the  Bruttians. 
The  original  population  being  thus  nearly  extir- 
pated, Agathokles  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
to  Dikaeopolis,  assigning  it  as  a  residence  to  such 
deserters  as  might  join  him*.     This  atrocity,  more 

>  Diodor.  tx.  7\,  We  do  not  know  what  happened  aft^wards  with 
thiA  town  nndel*  its  new  population.  But  the  old  name  Egesta  was 
afterwards  resumed. 
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suitable  to  Africa^  than  Greece  (where  the  mutila-* 
tion  of  women  is  almost  unheard  of) ,  was  probably 
the  Way  in  which  his  savage  pride  obtained  some 
kind  of  retaliatory  satisfaction  for  the  recent  cala- 
mity and  humiliation  in  Africa.  Under  the  like 
sentiment,  he  perpetrated  another  deed  of  blood  at 
Syracuse.  Having  learnt  that  the  soldiers,  whom 
he  had  deserted  at  Tunds,  had  after  his  departure 
put  to  death  his  two  sons,  he  gave  orders  to  Ant- 
ander  his  brother  (viceroy  of  Syracuse),  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  relatives  of  those  Syraousans  who  had 
served  him  in  the  African  expedition.  This  order 
was  fulfilled  by  Antander  (we  are  assured)  accu* 
rately  and  to  the  letter.  Neither  age  nor  sex — 
grandsire  or  infant — ^wife  or  mother — were  spared 
by  the  Agathoklean  executioners.  We  may  be 
sure  that  their  properties  were  plundered  at  the 
same  time ;  we  hear  of  no  mutilations^. 

Still  Agathokles  tried  to  maintain  his  hold  on  Great  mer* 
the  Sicilian  towns  which  remained  to  him  ;  but  his  w^under 
cruelties  as  well  as  his  reverses  had  produced  a  ^^t^m 
strong  sentiment  against  him,  and  even  his  general  ^^^7^^ 
Pasiphilus  revolted  to  join  DeinokrateSi      That  solicits 

,  _        -  peace  firom 

exile  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  army  stated  at  him,  and  is 
20,000  men,  the  most  formidable  military  force  in  Te  wn- 
Sicily  ;  so  that  Agathokles,  feeling  the  inadequacy  J^^ith 
of  his  own  means,  sent  to  solicit  peace,  and  to  offer  Carthage. 

^  Compare  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Greeo-Libyan  princess  Pberetimd 
(of  the  Bttttiad  family)  at  Barka  (Herodot.  iy.  202). 

*  Biodor.  xx.  72.  Hippokrates  and  Epikydes— those  Syracusans  who, 
about  a  century  afterwards,  induced  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse  to  prefer 
the  Carthaginian  alliance  to  the  Eeman — ^hiid  resided  at  Carthage  for 
some  time,  and  served  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  because  their  grand- 
irther  had  been  banished  horn  Syraeuse  as  one  conoemed  in  kilUng 
Archagtlhtts  (Polyb.  viL  2). 
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temptiDg  conditions.  He  announced  his  readiness 
to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  be  content, 
if  two  maritime  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island — ^Therma  and  Kephaloidion — were  assigned 
to  his  mercenaries  and  himself.  Under  this  proposi- 
tion, Deinokrates,  and  the  other  Syracusan  exiles, 
had  the  opportunity  of  entering  Syracuse,  and  re- 
constituting the  free  city-government.  Had  Deino- 
krates  been  another  Timoleon,  the  city  might  now 
have  acquired  and  enjoyed  another  temporary  sun- 
shine of  autonomy  and  prosperity  ;  but  his  ambition 
was  thoroughly  selfish.  As  commander  of  this 
large  army,  he  enjoyed  a  station  of  power  and  licence 
such  as  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  under  the  re- 
constituted city-government  of  Syracuse.  He 
therefore  evaded  the  proposition  of  Agathokles, 
requiring  still  larger  concessions :  until  at  length 
the  Syracusan  exiles  in  his  own  army  (partly  insti- 
gated by  emissaries  from  Agathokles  himself)  began 
to  suspect  his  selfish  projects,  and  to  waver  in  their 
fidelity  to  him.  Meanwhile  Agathokles,  being  re- 
pudiated by  Deinok rates,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them, 
restoring  or  guaranteeing  to  them  all  the  possessions 
that  they  had  ever  enjoyed  in  Sicily.  In  return  for 
this  concession,  he  received  from  them  a  sum  of 
money,  and  a  large  supply  of  com  \ 
BatUe  of  Relieved  from  Carthaginian  hostility,  Agathokles 
5S2I5"r  presently  ventured  to  march  against  the  army  of 
oTCT^d!**  Deinokrates.  The  latter  was  indeed  greatly  superior 
nokratet.     Jq  strength,  but  many  of  his  soldiers  were  now 

'  Diodor.  xz.  7B>  ^9,    Some  said  that  the  snm  of  money  paid  by  the 
Cwthaginians  wm  300  talents.    Timieus  stated  it  at  150  talents. 
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lukewarm  or  disaffected,  and  Agathokles  had  esta- 
blished among  them  correspondences  upon  which  he 
could  rely.  At  a  great  battle  fought  near  Torgium, 
many  of  them  went  over  oa.the  field  to  Agathokles, 
giving  to  him  a  complete  victory.  The  army  of 
Deinokrates  was  completely  dispersed.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  considerable  body  among  them  (4000 
mentor  7000  men,  according  to  different  statements) 
surrendered  to  the  victor  on  terms.  As  soon  as 
they  had  delivered  up  their  arms,  Agathokles,  re- 
gardless of  his  covenant,  caused  them  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  army,  and  massacred  \ 

It  appears  as  if  the  recent  victory  had  been  the  Accommo- 
result  of  a  secret  and  treacherous  compact  between  compact 
Agathokles  and'  Deinokrates ;  and  as  if  the  prisoners  A^thoUci 
massacred    by  Agathokles  were  those  of  whom  *"J[^|^ 
Deinokrates  wished  to  rid  himself  as  malcontents ; 
for  immediately  after  the  battle,  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  two.    Agathokles  admitted 
the  other  as  a  sort  of  partner  in  his  despotism ; 
while  Deinokrates  not  only  brought  into  the  part- 
nership all  the  military  means  and  strong  posts 
which  he  had  been  two  years  in  acquiring,  but  also 
betrayed  to  Agathokles  the  revolted  general  Pasi- 
philus  with  the  town  of  Gela  occupied  by  the  latter. 
It  is  noticed  as  singular,  that  Agathokles,  generally 
faithless  and  unscrupulous  towards  both  friends  and 
enemies,  kept  up  the  best  understanding  and  con- 
fidence with  Deinokrates  to  the  end  of  his  life^. 

The  despot  had  now  regained  full  power  at  Syra-  b.c.  soi. 
cuse,  together  with  a  great  extent  of  dominion  in 
Sicily.   The  remainder  of  his  restless  existence  was 

»  Diodor.  xx.  89.  »  Diodor.  xx.  90. 
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spent  in  operations  of  hostility  or  plunder  agidnpt 
more  northerly  enemies — the  Liparaean  isles* — the 
Italian  cities  and  the  Bruttians — the  island  of  Kor- 
kyra. We  are  unable  to  follow  his  proceedings  in  de- 
tail. He  was  threatened  with  a  forn^idable  attack* 
by  the  Spartan  prince  Kleonymus,  who  was  inyited 
by  the  Tarentines  to  aid  them  against  the  Lucanians 
and  Romans.  But  Kleonymus  found  enough  to 
occupy  him  elsewhere,  without  visiting  Sicily.  He 
collected  a  considerable  force  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
undertook  operations  with  success  against  the 
Lucanians,  and  even  captured  the  town  of  Thurii. 
But  the  Romans,  now  pushing  their  intervention 
even  to  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  drove  him  off  and  re- 
took the  town  ;  moreover  bis  own  behaviour  was 
so  tyrannical  and  profligate,  as  to  draw  upon  him 
universal  hatred.  Returning  from  Italy  to  Korkyra, 
Kleonymus  made  himself  master  of  that  import^^t 
island,  intending  to  employ  it  as  a  base  of  operations 
both  against  Greece  and  against  Italy ^,  He  failed 
however  in  various  expeditions  both  in  tbeTarentine 

^  Diodor.  kz.  101.  This  eKpedition  of  Agathokles  against  the  Lipa- 
raean isles  seems  to  have  been  described  in  detail  by  his  contemporary 
historian  the  Syraeusan  Kallias :  see  the  Fragments  of  that  author,  in 
Didot's  Fragment.  Hist.  Qrtec.  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  Fragm.  4. 

3  Diodor.  xx,  104. 

3  Diodor.  xx.  104 ;  Livy,  x.  2.  A  curious  anecdote  appears  in  the 
Pseudo-Aristotle,  De  Mirabilibus  (78),  respecting  two  native  Italians, 
Aulus  and  Cains,  who  tried  to  poison  Kleonymus  at  Tarentum,  but  were 
detected  and  put  to  death  by  the  Tarentines. 

That  Agathokles,  in  his  operations  on  the  coast  of  southern  Italy,  found 
himself  in  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and  that  their  importance  was  now 
strongly  felt — we  may  judge  by  the  fact,  that  the  Syraeusan  Kallias 
(contemporary  and  historian  of  Agathokles)  appears  to  have  given  de- 
tails respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  Rome.  See  the  Fragments  of 
Kallias,  ap.  Didot,  Hist.  GrseCt  Frag.  vol.  ii.  p.  383 ;  Fragm.  5— and 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  L  72. 
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Gulf  and  the  Adriatic.  Demetrius  Poliorketes  and 
Kassander  alike  tried  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
him  ;  but  in  vain^  At  a  subsequent  period,  Kor- 
kyra  was  besieged  by  Kassander  with  a  large  naval 
and  military  force ;  Kleonymus  then  retired  (or 
perhaps  had  previously  retired)  to  Sparta.  Kas* 
Sander,  having  reduced  the  island  to  great  straits, 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when  it  was  relieved 
by  Agathokles  with  a  powerful  armament.  That 
despot  was  engaged  in  operations  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  against  the  Bruttians  when  his  aid  to  Korkyra 
was  solicited ;  he  destroyed  most  part  of  the  Mace*- 
donian  fleet,  and  then  seized  the  island  for  himself^. 
On  returning  from  this  victorious  expedition  to  the 
Italian  coast,  where  he  had  left  a  detachment  of  his 
Ldgurian  and  Tuscan  mercenaries,  he  was  informed 
that  these  mercenaries  had  been  turbulent  during 
his  absence,  in  demanding  the  pay  due  to  them 
from  his  grandson  Archagathus.  He  caused  them 
all  to  be  slain,  to  the  number  of  2000^. 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  events  of  the  last  years  b.c.  soo- 
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of  Agathokles,  we  find  him  seizing  the  towns  of  Kro-  ^^  ^^ 
ton  and  Hipponia  in  Italy,  establishing  an  alliance  j«<:t>  of 
with  Demetrius  Poliorketes"^,  and  giving  his  daugh-  —mutiny 
terLanassa  in  marriage  to  the  youthful  Pyrrhus  king  grandson 
of  Epirus,     At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  still  in  the  ^u,^!Sdc. 
plenitude  of  vigour  as  well  as  of  power,  he  was  "®?*^^j 
projecting  a  fresh  expedition  against  the  Carthagi-  a°d  death 
nians  in  Africa,  with  two  hundred  of  the  largest  thokies. 
ships  of  war,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  sickness  and  by  domestic  enemies, 

^  Diodor.  u.  105.  '  Diodor.  xzi.  Fragm.  2.  p.  265. 

'  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm,  3.  p.  266. 

*  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  4,  8, 11.  p.  266-273. 
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He  proclaimed  as  future  successor  to  his  domi- 
nion, his  son,  named  Agathokles ;  but  Archaga- 
thus  his  grandson  (son  of  Archagathus  who  had 
perished  in  Africa),  a  young  prince  of  more  con- 
spicuous qualities,  had  already  been  singled  out 
for  the  most  important  command,  and  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  army  near  iEtna.  The  old  Aga- 
thokles, wishing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
intended  successor,  sent  his  favoured  son  Aga- 
thokles to  iEtna,  with  written  orders  directing  that 
Archagathus  should  yield  up  to  him  the  com- 
mand. Archagathus,  noway  disposed  to  obey, 
invited  his  uncle  Agathokles  to  a  banquet,  and 
killed  him  ;  after  which  he  contrived  the  poisoning 
of  his  grandfather  the  old  despot  himself.  The 
instrument  of  his  purpose  was  Maenon ;  a  citizen 
of  Egesta,  enslaved  at  the  time  when  Agathokles 
massacred  most  of  the  Egestean  population.  The 
beauty  of  his  person  procured  him  much  favour 
with  Agathokles ;  but  he  had  never  forgotten,  and 
had  always  been  anxious  to  avenge,  the  bloody  out- 
rage on  his  fellow-citizens.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  opportunity  was  now  opened  to  him, 
together  with  a  promise  of  protection,  through 
Archagathus.  He  accordingly  poisoned  Agathokles, 
as  we  are  told,  by  means  of  a  medicated  quill, 
handed  to  him  for  cleaning  his  teeth  after  dinner'. 
Combining  together  the  various  accounts,  it  seems 
probable  that  Agathokles  was  at  the  time  sick — 

'  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  12.  p.  276-278.  Neither  Justin  (xxiii.  2)  nor 
Trogus  before  him>  (as  it  seems  from  the  Prologae)  alludes  to  poison. 
He  represents  Agathokles  as  having  died  by  a  violent  distemper.  He 
notices  however  the  bloody  family  feud>  and  the  murder  of  the  uude  by 
the  nephew* 
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that  this  sickness  may  have  been  the  reason  why 
he  was  so  anxious  to  strengthen  the  position  of  his 
intended  successor — and  that  his  death  was  as 
much  the  effect  of  his  malady  as  of  the  poison. 
ArchagathuSy  after  murdering  his  uncle,  seems  by 
means  of  his  army  to  have  made  himself  real  mas- 
ter of  the  Syracusan  power ;  while  the  old  despot, 
defenceless  on  a  sick  bed,  could  do  no  more  than 
provide  for  the  safety  of  his  Egyptian  wife  Theoxena 
and  his  two  young  children,  by  despatching  them 
on  shipboard  with  all  his  rich  moveable  treasures 
to  Alexandria.  Having  secured  this  object,  amidst 
extreme  grief  on  the  part  of  those  around,  he 
expired  ^ 

The  great  lines  in  the  character  of  Agathokles  spieDdid 
are  well  marked.     He  was  of  the  stamp  of  Gelon  mlo^and 
and  the  elder  Dionysius — a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  ner^i^ 
raised  himself  from   the   meanest   beginnings   to  ^Z*^^'**]" 
the  summit  of  political  power — and  who,  in  the  ^^"oWei. 
acquisition  as  well  as  maintenance  of  that  power, 
displayed  an  extent  of  energy,  perseverance,  and 
military  resource,  not  surpassed  by  any  one,  even 
of  the  generals  formed  in  Alexander's  school.     He 
was  an  adept  in   that  art  at  which  all  aspiring 
men  of  his  age  aimed — ^the  handling  of  mercenary 
soldiers  for  the  extinction  of  political  liberty  and 
security  at  home,  and  for  predatory  aggrandisement 
abroad.     I  have  already  noticed  the  opinion  deli- 
vered by  Scipio  Airicanus — that  the  elder  Dionysius 

'  Justin  (xxiii.  2)  dwells  pathetically  on  this  last  parting  between 
Agathokles  and  Theoxena.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Justin's  narratiye 
with  that  of  Diodorus ;  but  on  this  point,  as  for  as  we  can  judge,  I  think 
him  more  credible  than  Diodorus. 

VOL.  Xil.  2  K 
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and  Agathokles  were  the  most  daring,  sagacious, 
and  capable  men  of  action  within  his  knowledge'. 
Apart  from  this  enterprising  genius,  employed  in 
the  service  of  unmeasured  personal  ambition,  we 
know  nothing  of  Agathokles  except  his  sanguinary, 
faithless,  and  nefarious  dispositions ;  in  which  at- 
tributes also  he  stands  pre-eminent,  above  all  his 
known  contemporaries,  and  above  nearly  all  pre- 
decessors^  Notwithstanding  his  often-proved  per- 
fidy, he  seems  tq  have  had  a  geniality  and  apparent 
simplicity  of  manner  (the  same  is  recounted  of 

^  Polyb.  XV.  35.  See  above  in  this  History,  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  Izxxiii. 
p.  64. 

'  Polybius  (ix.  23)  says  that  Agathokles,  though  cruel  in  the  extreme 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  in  the  establishment  oi  his  power, 
yet  became  the  mildest  of  men  after  his  power  was  once  established. 
The  latter  half  of  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  all  the  particular 
facts  which  we  know  respecting  Agathokles. 

As  to  Timaeus  the  historian,  indeed  (who  had  been  banished  from 
Sicily  by  Agathokles,  and  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  latter  in  ^ye 
books),  Polybius  had  good  reason  to  censure  him,  as  being  unmeasured 
in  his  abuse  of  Agathokles.  For  Timeus  not  only  recounted  of  Aga^ 
thokles  numerous  acts  of  nefarious  cruelty — acts  of  course  essentially 
public,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  known — but  also  told  much 
scandal  about  his  private  habits,  and  represented  him  (which  is  stiU 
more  absurd)  as  a  man  vulgar  and  despicable  in  point  of  ability.  See 
the  Fragments  of  Timseus  ap.  Histor.  Gnec.  ed.  Didot,  Frag.  144-150. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  acts  of  Agathokles,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  have  been  copied  from  Diodorus ;  who  had  as  good  atithortties 
before  him  as  Polybius  possessed.  Diodorus  does  not  copy  the  histoiy 
of  Agathokles  from  Timseus ;  on  the  contrary,  he  censures  'RmKus  for 
his  exaggerated  acrimony  and  injustice  towards  Agathokles,  in  terms  not 
less  forcible  dian  those  which  Polybius  employs  (xxi.  Fragm.  p.  279). 
Diodorus  cites  Timaeus  by  name,  occasionally  and  in  particular  in* 
stances ;  but  he  evidently  did  not  borrow  from  that  anUior  the  main 
stream  of  his  narrative.  He  seems  to  have  had  before  him  other 
authorities — among  them  some  authors  whose  feelings  would  lead  them 
to  favour  Agathokles — ^the  Syracusan  Kallias — and  Antander,  brother 
of  Agathokles  (xxi.  p.  278-282). 
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Caesar  Borgia)  which  amused  men  and  put  them  off 
their  guard,  throwing  them  perpetually  into  his 
trap^ 

Agathokles,  howeveri  though  among  the  worst  of  Hellenic 
Greeks,  was  yet  a  Greek.     During  his  government  ^i^cin. 
of  thirty-two  years,  the  course^.of  events  in  Sicily  durin'gthe 
continued  under  Hellenic  agency,  without  the  pre-  J5[*,^f  ^^". 
ponderant  intervention  of  any  foreign  power.   The  becomei 
power  of  Agathokles  indeed  rested  mainly  on  foreign  ordinate  to 
mercenaries ;   but  so  had  that  of  Dionysius  and  Se^"' 
Gelon  before  him  ;  and  he  as  well  as  they,  kept  up  ^**"'^*"- 
vigorously  the  old  conflict  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian power  in   the   island.      Grecian   history  in 
Sicily  thus  continues  down  to  the  death  of  Aga- 
thokles;  but  it  continues  no  longer.     After  his 
death,  Hellenic  power  and  interests  become  inca- 
pable of  self-support,  and  sink  into  a  secondary 
and  subservient  position,  overridden  or  contended 
for  by  foreigners.     Syracuse  and  the  other  cities 
passed  from  one  despot  to  another,  and  were  torn 
with  discord  arising  out  of  the  crowds  of  foreign 
mercenaries  who  had  obtained  footing  among  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Carthaginians  made  increased 
efforts  to  push  their  conquests  in  the  island,  with- 
out finding  any  sufficient  internal  resistance ;  so 
that  they  would  have  taken  Syracuse,  and  made 
Sicily  their  own,  had  not  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus 
(the  son-in-law  of  Agathokles)  interposed  to  arrest 
their  progress.   From  this  time  forward,  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily  become  a  prize  to  be  contended  for — first 
between   the  Carthaginians    and   Pyrrhus — neit, 

'  Diodor.  xx.  63. 
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between  the  ( ^artbagiDians  and  Romans^— *until  at 
lengtb  tbey  dwindle  into  subjects  of  Rome  ;  corn- 
growers  for  tbe  Roman  plebs,  clients  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Roman  Marcelli,  victims  of  tbe 
rapacity  of  Verres,  and  suppliants  for  the  tutelary 
eloquence  of  Cicero.  The  historian  of  self-acting 
Hellas  loses  sight  of  them  at  the  death  of  Aga- 
tbokles. 

'  The  poet  TheokrituB  (xvi.  75>80)  expatiates  on  the  bravery  €lf  the 
Syracusan  Hiero  II.,  and  on  the  great  warlike  power  of  the  Synunmnt 
under  him  (b.c.  260-240),  which  he  represents  as  making  the  Carthft- 
ginians  tremble  for  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  PersonaUy,  Hiero 
seems  to  have  deserved  this  praise — and  to  have  deserved  yet  more 
praise  for  his  mild  and  prudent  internal  administration  of  Syracuse. 
But  his  military  force  was  altogether  secondary  in  the  great  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  for  the  mastery  of  Sicily. 
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CHAPTER  XCVIII. 

OUTLYING  HELLENIC  CITIES. 


1.  IN  OAUL  AND  SPAIN. 

2.  ON  THE  COAST  OF  THE  EUXINE. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Hellenic  world  while 
yet  in  its  period  of  full  life,  in  freedom  and  self- 
action,  or  even  daring  its  decline  into  the  half-life 
of  a  dependent  condition — we  must  say  a  few  words 
respecting  some  of  its  members  lying  apart  from 
the  general  history,  yet  of  not  inconsiderable  im- 
portance. The  Greeks  of  Massalia  formed  its 
western  wing ;  the  Pontic  Greeks  (those  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine),  its  eastern ;  both  of  them  the 
outermost  radiations  of  Hellenism,  where  it  was 
always  militant  against  foreign  elements,  and  often 
adulterated  by  them.  It  is  indeed  little  that  we 
have  the  means  of  saying ;  but  that  little  must  not 
be  left  unsaid. 

In  my  third  volume  (ch.  xxii.  p.  531),  I  briefly  Mamiift— 
noticed   the  foundation   and  first  proceedings  of  and  d"!  ^" 
Massalia  (the  modern  MarseiUes),  on  the  Mediter-  ^"'"•^"'^ 
ranean  coast  of  Gaul  or  Liguria.     This  Ionic  city, 
founded   by  the  enterprising   Phokaeans  of  Asia 
Minor,  a  little  before  their  own  seaboard  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Persians,  had  a  life  and  career  of 
its  own,  apart  from  those  political  events  which 
determined  the   condition  of  its  Hellenic  sisters 
in  Asia,  Peloponnesus,  Italy,  or  Sicily.     The  Mas- 
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saliots  maintained  their  own  relations  of  commerce, 
friendship  or  hostility  with  their  barbaric  neigh- 
bours, the  Liguriaps,  Gauls,  and  Iberians,  without 
becoming  involved  in  the  larger  political  confede- 
racies of  the  Hellenic  world.  They  carried  out 
from  their  mother-city  established  habits  of  adven- 
turous coast-navigation  and  commercial  activity. 
Their  situation,  distant  from  other  Greeks  and 
sustained  by  a  force  hardly  sufficient  even  for  de- 
fence, imposed  upon  them  the  necessity  both  of 
political  harmony  at  home,  and*  of  prudence  and 
persuasive  agency  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
neighbours.  That  they  were  found  equal  to  this 
necessity,  appears  sufficiently  attested  by  the  few 
general  statements  transmitted  in  respect  to  them ; 
though  their  history  in  its  details  is  unknown. 

Their  city  was  strong  by  position,  situated  upon 
a  promontory  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
well-fortified,  and  possessing  a  convenient  harbour 
securely  closed  against  enemies ^  The  domain 
around  it  however  appears  not  to  have  been  large, 
nor  did  their  population  extend  itself  much  into 
the  interior.  The  land  around  was  less  adapted 
for  com  than  for  the  vine  and  the  olive  ;  wine  was 
supplied  by  the  Massaliots  throughout  Gaul^  It 
was  on  shipboard  that  their  courage  and  skill  was 
chiefly  displayed ;  it  was  by  maritime  enterprise 
that  their  power,  their  wealth,  and  their  colonial 
expansion  was  obtained.  In  an  age  when  piracy 
was  common,  the  Massaliot  ships  and  seamen  were 
effective  in  attack  and  defence  not  less  than  in 

»  Cswar,  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  1 ;  Strabo,  iv.  p.  179. 
'  See  Poscidonius  ap.  Athen»nin,  ur.  p.  152. 
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transport  and  commercial  interchange  ;  while  their 
numerous  maritime  successes  were  attested  by 
many  trophies  adorning  the  temples  ^  The  city 
contained  docks  and  arsenals  admirably  provided 
with  provisions,  stores,  arms,  and  all  the  various 
muniments  of  naval  war^.  Except  the  Phenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  these  Massaliots  were  the  only 
enterprising  mariners  in  the  Western  Mediterra- 
nean ;  from  the  year  500  b.c.  downward,  after  the 
energy  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  had  been  crushed  by 
inland  potentates.  The  Iberian  and  Gallic  tribes 
were  essentially  landsmen,  not  occupying  perma- 
nent stations  on  the  coast,  nor  having  any  vocation 
for  the  sea;  but  the  Ligurians,  though  chiefly 
mountaineers,  were  annoying  neighbours  to  Mas- 
salia  as  well  by  their  piracies  at  sea  as  from  their 
depredations  by  land^.  To  all  these  landsmen, 
however,  depredators  as  they  were,  the  visit  of  the 
trader  soon  made  itself  felt  as  a  want,  both  for  im- 
port and  export ;  and  to  this  want  the  Massaliots, 
with  their  colonies,  were  the  only  ministers,  along 
the  Gulfs  of  Grenoa  and  Lyons,  from  Luna  (the 
frontier  of  Tuscany)  to  the  Dianium  (Cape  dellaNao) 
in  Spain^*  It  was  not  until  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era  that  they  were  outstripped  in  this 

'  Strabo,  iv.  p,  180. 

'  Strabo  (zii.  p.  575)  places  Massalia  in  the  same  rank  as  Kyzikos, 
Rhodes,  and  Carthage ;  types  of  maritime  cities  highly  and  effectirely 
organized. 

•  Livy,  xl.  18;  Polybius,  xxx.  4. 

*  The  oration  composed  by  Demosthenes  wfibt  ZTfv6$€fuv,  relates  to 
an  affair  wherein  a  ship,  captain,  and  mate»  all  from  Massalia,  are  fomid 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Athens  and  Syracuse  (Demosth. 
p.  882  seq.). 
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career  by  Narbon,  and   a  few  other  neighbours, 
exalted  into  Roman  colonies. 

Along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  their  own  city, 
the  Massaliots  planted  colonies,  each  commended 
to  the  protection,  and  consecrated  by  the  statue 
and  peculiar  rites,  of  their  own  patron  Goddess,  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  ^  Towards  the  east  were  Tau- 
roeutium,  Olbia,  Antipolis,  Nikaea,  and  the  Portus 
Monoeki ;  towards  the  west,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
were  Rhoda,  Emporiae,  A16nS,  Hemeroskopium, 
and  Artemisium  or  Dianium.  These  colonies  were 
established  chiefly  on  outlying  capes  or  some- 
times islets,  at  once  near  aud  safe;  they  were 
intended  more  as  shelter  and  accommodation  for 
maritime  traffic,  and  as  dep6ts  for  trade  with 
the  interior, — than  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
inland,  and  including  a  numerous  outlying  po- 
pulation round  the  walls.  The  circumstances  of 
Emporiae  were  the  most  remarkable.  That  town 
was  built  originally  on  a  little  uninhabited  islet  off 
the  coast  of  Iberia ;  after  a  certain  interval  it  be- 
came extended  to  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  a 
body  of  native  Iberians  were  admitted  to  joint  resi- 
dence within  the  new-walled  circuit  there  esta- 
blished. This  new  circuit  however  was  divided  in 
half  by  an  intervening  wall,  on  one  side  of  which 
dwelt  the  Iberians,  on  the  other  side  the  Greeks. 
One  gate  alone  was  permitted,  for  intercommuni- 
cation, guarded  night  and  day  by  appointed  magis- 
trates, one  of  whom  was  perpetually  on  the  spot. 
Every  night,  one  third  of  the  Greek  citizens  kept 

'  Briickner,  Histor.  Maatilientium,  c.  7  (Gottingen). 
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goard  on  the  walls,  or  at  least  held  themselves 
prepared  to  do  so.  How  long  these  strict  and  fa-- 
tiguing  precautions  were  found  necessary,  we  do 
not  know ;  hut  after  a  certain  time  they  were  re- 
laxed and  the  intervening  wall  disappeared,  so  that 
Greeks  and  Iberians  freely  coalesced  into  one  com- 
munity ^  It  is  not  often  that  we  are  allowed  to 
see  so  much  in  detail  the  early  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  a  Grecian  colony.  Massalia  itself  was 
situated  under  nearly  similar  circumstances  among 
the  rude  ligurian  Salyes ;  we  hear  of  these  ligu- 
nans  hiring  themselves  as  labourers  to  dig  on  the 
fields  of  Massaliot  proprietors^.  The  various  tribes 
of  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians  extended  down 
to  the  coast,  so  that  there  was  no  safe  road  along 
it,  nor  any  communication  except  by  sea,  until  the 
conquests  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  and  first 
century  before  the  Christian  era^. 

The  government  of  Massalia  was  oligarchical,  OKgarehi. 
carried  on  chiefly  by  a  Senate  or  Great  Council  of  meMlV^' 
Six  Hundred  (called  Timuchi),  elected  for  life —  JJ^i?"" 
and  by  a  small  council  of  fifteen,  chosen  among  2^^^ 
this  larger  body  to  take  turn  in  executive  duties^.  t»tion. 

*  lAry,  zzzir.  8 ;  Stnbo,  iii.  p.  160.  At  Matwalia,  it  it  said  that  no 
armed  atranger  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  without  dqxMiting 
hia  arma  at  the  gate  ( Juatin,  xliii.  4). 

This  precaution  aeema  to  ha?e  been  adopted  in  other  citiea  also :  aee 
iBneas,  Poliorket.  c  30. 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  165.  A  fact  told  to  Poaeidoniua  by  a  Masaaliot  pro^ 
prietor  who  waa  his  personal  friend. 

In  the  siege  of  Massalia  by  Cssar,  a  detachment  of  Albiei, — ^moun- 
taineers not  far  from  the  town,  and  old  alliea  or  dependenta — were 
brought  in  to  help  in  the  defence  (Csesar,  Bell.  G.  i.  34). 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180. 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  181 ;  Cicero,  De  Rfipubl.  xxvii.  Fragm.  Vacancies  in 
the  senate  seem  to  have  been  filled  up  from  meritorious  citizens  gene- 
rally— as  fur  as  we  can  judge  by  a  brief  allusion  in  Aristotle  (Po1it..vi.  /)• 
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The  public  habits  of  the  administrators  are  said  to 
have  been  extremely  vigilant  and  circumspect ;  the 
private  habits  of  the  citizens,  frugal  and  temperate 
— a  maximum  being  fixed  by  law  for  dowries  and 
marriage-ceremonies  ^  They  were  careful  in  their 
dealings  with  the  native  tribes,  with  whom  they 
appear  to  have  maintained  relations  generally 
friendly.  The  historian  Ephorus  (whose  history 
closed  about  340  b.c.)  represented  the  Gauls  as 
especially  phil-hellenic^ ;  an  impression  which  he 
could  hardly  have  derived  from  any  but  Massaliot 
informants.  The  Massaliots  (who  in  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ  were  trilingues,  speaking  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gallic*)  contributed  to  engraft  upon 
these  unlettered  men  a  certain  refinement  and  va- 
riety of  wants,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
taste  for  letters  which  afterwards  became  largely 
difiiised  throughout  the  Roman  Province  of  GrauL 
At  sea,  and  in  traffic,  the  Phenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians were   their  formidable  rivals.      This  was 

From  another  passage  in  the  same  work,  it  seems  that  the  narrow  basis 
of  the  oligarchy  must  have  given  rise  to  dissensions  (v.  6).  Aristotle 
had  included  the  Maa-a-aXim^v  iroXrrcui  in  his  lost  work  II«pi  noXircM»y. 

>  Strabo,  /.  o.  However,  one  author  from  whom  Athenseus  borrowed 
(xii.  p.  523),  described  the  Massaliots  as  luxurious  in  their  habits. 

'  Strabo,  iv.  p.  199.  "B^pog  dc  vwfpPaXkov<rap  r^  ftryc^ft  Xcyct 
r^v  KcXriK^y,  &<rT€  ^cnrcp  vvv  ^l^ptas  KoXovfu^  €Ktivois  rh  irXcurra 
YTpooTf/LMcv /i<;^pt  Fadccpdor,  ^iXcXXi/i'df  re  iiiro^acy«c  rovt  dwBptt' 
irov£,  Ka\  froXX^  Idms  \ey€i  irepl  ai/T&v  ovk  iouc&ra  roU  vvv.  Compare 
p.  181. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Ephorus  was  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  Kymd, 
the  immediate  neighbour  of  Phoktea,  which  was  the  metropc4is  of 
Massalia.  The  Massaliots  never  forgot  or  broke  off  ^eir  connexion 
with  Phoksea  :  see  the  statement  of  their  intercession  with  the  Romans 
on  behalf  of  Phoksea  (Justin,  xxxvii.  1).  Ephorus  therefore  had  good 
means  of  learning  whatever  Massaliot  citizens  were  disposed  to  commu- 
nicate. 

'  Varro,  Antiq.  FrAgm.  p.  350,  ed.  Bipont. 
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among^  the  causes  which  threw  them  betimes  into 
alliance  and  active  cooperation  with  Rome,  under 
whose  rule  they  obtained  favourable  treatment, 
when  the  blessing  of  freedom  was  no  longer  within 
their  reach. 

Enough  is  known  about  Massalia  to  show  that  ?«"«»">"« 

^  ^  influence  of 

the  city  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  Hellenism  and  MasMiu  in 
Hellenic  influences^ — ^acting  not  by  force  or  con-  Pythea^ 
straint,   but  simply  by  superior  intelligence  and  gato°*Md 
activity — by  power  of  ministering  to  wants  which  ^^^k^p***'- 
must  otherwise  have  remained  unsupplied — and  by 
the  assimilating  effect  of  a  lettered  civilization  upon 
ruder  neighbours.     This  is  the  more  to  be  noticed 
as  it  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  Macedonian  in- 
fluences which  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  present 
volume ;  force  admirably  organized  and  wielded  by 
Alexander,  yet  still  nothing  but  force.     The  loss  of 
all   details   respecting  the  history  of  Massalia  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented  ;  and  hardly  less,  that  of 
the  writings  of  Pytheas,  an  intelligent  Massaliotic 
navigator,  who,  at  this  early  age  (330-320  b.c.)\ 

^  See  the  Fragmenta  Pythee  collected  by  Arfwedson,  Upsal,  1824. 
He  wrote  two  worics — 1.  T^  ncpujdor.  2.  lUpi  *QKtayov,  His  state- 
ments were  greatly  esteemed,  and  often  followed,  by  Eratosthenes; 
partially  followed  by  Hipparchus ;  harshly  judged  by  Polybius,  whom 
Strabo  in  the  main  follows.  Even  by  those  who  judge  him  most  severely, 
Pytheas  is  admitted  to  have  beoi  a  good  nuithematician  and  astro- 
nomer (Strabo,  iv.  p.  201) — and  to  have  travelled  extensively  in  person. 
Like  Herodotus,  he  must  have  been  forced  to  report  a  great  deal  on 
hearsay ;  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  report  the  best  hearsay  infor- 
mation which  reached  him.  It  is  evident  that  his  writings  made  an 
epoch  in  geographical  inquiries;  though  they  doubtless  contained 
numerous  inaccuracies.  See  a  fair  estimate  of  Pytheas  in  Mannert, 
Qeog.  d^  €^.  und  Romer,  Introd.  i.  p.  73-86. 

The  Massaliotic  Codex  of  Homer,  possessed  and  consulted  among 
others  by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  affords  presumption  that  the  celebrity 
of  Massalia  as  a  place  of  Grecian  literature  and  study  (in  which  charac- 
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with  an  adventurous  boldness  even  more  than  Pbo* 
kaean,  sailed  through  the  Pillars  of  Herakles  and 
from  thence  northward  along  the  coast  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Germany — ^perhaps  yet  farther.  Pro- 
bably no  Greek  except  a  Massaliot  could  have 
accomplished  such  a  voyage ;  which  in  his  case 
deserves  the  greater  sympathy,  as  there  was  no 
other  reward  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  braved, 
except  the  gratification  of  an  intelligent  curiosity. 
It  seems  plain  that  the  publication  of  his  *^  Survey 
of  the  Earth" — ^much  consulted  by  Eratosthenes, 
though  the  criticisms  which  have  reached  us  through 
Polybius  and  Strabo  dwell  chiefly  upon  its  mistakes, 
real  or  supposed — made  an  epoch  in  ancient  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 
Pontic  From  the  western  wing  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we 

p^tt^    pass  to'  the  eastern — the  Euxine  Sea.     Of  the  Pen- 
on  the        tapolis  on  its  western  coast  south  of  the  Danube 

south-west  * 

co«*t*  (ApoUonia,  Mesembria,  Kallatis,  Odessus,  and  pro- 
bably Istrus) — and  of  Tyras  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  so  called  (now  Dniester) — we  have  little  to 
record ;  though  Istrus  and  ApoUonia  were  among 
the  towns  whose  political  constitutions  Aristotle, 
thought  worthy  of  his  examination  ^  But  Hera- 
kleia  on  the  south  coast,  and  Pantikapaeum  or 
Bosporus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Pal  us  Maeotis 
(now  Sea  of  Azof)>  are  not  thus  unknown  to  history  ; 
nor  can  Sin6pd  (on  the  south  coast)  and  Olbia  (on 
the  north-west)  be  altogether  passed  over.  Though 
lying  apart  from  the  political  headship  of  Athens 

ter  it  competed  with  Athens  towards  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
empire)  had  its  foundations  laid  at  least  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era. 

1  Aristotle,  Politic,  v.  2, 11 ;  v.  5,  2. 
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or  Sparta,  all  these  cities  were  legitimate  members 
of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood.  All  sapplied  spectators 
and  competitors  for  the  Pan-hellenic  festivals — 
papils  to  the  rhetors  and  philosophers — purchasers, 
and  sometimes  even  rivals,  to  the  artists.  Ail  too 
were  (like  Massalia  and  Kyrdnd)  adulterated  par- 
tially— Olbia  and  Bosporus  considerably — by  ad- 
mixture of  a  non-hellenic  element. 

Of  Sin6pd,   and   its   three   dependent   colonies  sindp«— 
Koty6ra,  Kerasus,  and  Trapezus,  1  have  already  pre^J^^' 
said  something*,  in  describing  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  [Ji'hu'illll"* 
Thousand  Greeks.     like  Massalia  with  its  depend-  *^?*r. 
encies  Antipolis,  Nikaea,  and  others — Sin6pd  en-  ^winde- 

,  ,  pendenco 

joyed  not  merely  practical  independence,  but  con-  for  tome 
siderable  prosperity  and  local  dignity,  at  the  time  thTprad!^^ 

m 

when   Xenophon   and    his   companions    marched  b!ufa«l^ 
through  those  regions.   The  citizens  were  on  terms  ^S^j^^ 
of  equal    alliance,    mutually  advantageous,   with  themoiu- 
Koryias  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  borders  of 
whose  territory  they  dwelt.     It  is  probable  that 
they  figured  on  the  tribute  list  of  the  Persian  king 
as  a  portion  of  Paphlagonia,  and  paid  an  annua) 
sum ;   but  here   ended    their    subjection.      Their 
behaviour  towards  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  pro- 
nounced enemies  of  the  Persian  king,  was  that  of 
an  independent  city.     Neither  they,  nor  even  the 
inland  Paphlagonians,  warlike  and  turbulent,  were 
molested  with  Persian  governors  or  military  occupa- 
tion*.   Alexander  however  numbered  them  among 

>  See  Vol.  IX.  Cb.  bud.  p.  165  tegq. 

'  See  the  remarkable  life  of  tbe  Karian  Datames,  by  Comeliiu 
Nepos,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  situation  of  Paphlagonia  about 
360-^60  B.C.  (cap.  7>  B).    Compare  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iv.  1,4. 
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vernment 
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Mariandyni 
reduced  to 
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the  subjects  of  Persia ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  envoys  from  Sindpd  were  found  remaining  with 
Darius  almost  to  his  last  hour,  after  he  had  become 
a  conquered  fugitive,  and  had  lost  his  armies,  his 
capitals,  and  his  treasures.  These  Sinopian  envoys 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander ;  who  set  them  at 
liberty  with  the  remark,  that  since  they  were  not 
members  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy,  but  subjects  of 
Persia — their  presence  as  envoys  near  Darius  was 
very  excusable  ^  The  position  of  Sin6p6  placed  her 
out  of  the  direct  range  of  the  hostilities  carried  on  by 
Alexander's  successors  against  each  other ;  and  the 
ancient  Kappadokian  princes  of  the  Mithridatic 
family  (professedly  descendants  of  the  Persian 
AchsBmenid^e)^,  who  ultimately  ripened  into  the 
king  of  Pontus,  had  not  become  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  swallow  up  her  independence  until  the  reign 
of  Pharnakes,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ, 
Sin6p^  then  passed  under  his  dominion ;  exchan- 
ging  (like  others)  the  condition  of  a  free  Grecian 
city  for  that  of  a  subject  of  the  barbaric  kings 
of  Pontus,  with  a  citadel  and  mercenary  garrison 
to  keep  her  citizens  in  obedience.  We  know 
nothing^  however  of  the  intermediate  events. 

Respecting  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  our  ignorance 
is  not  so  complete.  That  city — much  nearer  than 
Sin6pd  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
and  distant  by  sea  from  Byzantium  only  one  long 
day's  voyage  of  a  rowboat — was  established  by 
Megarians  and  Boeotians  on  the  coast  of  the  Mari- 
andyni. These  natives  were  subdued,  and  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  serfdom  ;  whereby  they  became  slaves. 


*  Anrian,  iu.  24»  8 ;  Ciurtius,  vL  5,  6. 


*  Poly bii»,  ▼.  43. 
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yet  with  a  proviso  that  they  should  never  be  sold 
out  of  the  territory.  Adjoioing,  on  the  westward, 
between  Herakleia  and  Byzantium,  were  the  Bithy- 
nian  Thracians — villagers  not  merely  independent, 
but  warlike  and  fierce  wreckers,  who  cruelly  mal- 
treated any  Greeks  stranded  on  their  coasts  We 
are  told  in  general  terms  that  the  government  of 
Herakleia  was  oligarchical^ ;  perhaps  in  the  hands 
of  the  descendants  of  the  principal  original  colonists, 
who  partitioned  among  themselves  the  territory 
with  its  Mariandynian  serfs,  and  who  formed  a  small 
but  rich  minority  among  the  total  population.  We 
hear  of  them  as  powerful  at  sea,  and  as  being  able 
to  man,  through  their  numerous  serfs,  a  consider- 
able fleet,  with  which  they  invaded  the  territory  of 
Leukon  prince  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosporus^  They 
were  also  engaged  in  land-war  with  Mithridates,  a 
prince  of  the  ancient  Persian  family  established  as 
district  rulers  in  Northern  Kappadokia^. 

Towards  380-370  b.c.  the  Herakleots  became 
disturbed  by  violent  party-contentions  within  the 

>  Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  6,  2. 

*  Azistot.  Polit.  V.  6,  2;  ▼.  5, 5.  Another  pMMge  in  the  nmcwork, 
howerer  (y.  4, 2%  says,  that  in  Herakkia,  the  democracy  was  subyerted 
immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  through  the  popular 
leaden;  who  committed  injustice  against  the  rich.  These  rich  men 
were  banished,  but  collected  strength  enough  to  return  and  subvert  the 
democracy  by  force.  If  this  passage  alludes  to  the  same  Herakleia 
(there  were  many  towns  of  that  name),  the  government  must  have  been 
originally  democraticaL  But  the  serfdom  of  the  natives  seems  to  imply 
an  oligarchy. 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  5,  7 ;  Polysn.  vi.  9»  3,  4 :  compare  Pseudo- 
Aristode,  (Economic,  ii.  9. 

The  reign  of  Leukon  lasted  from  about  392-352  B.C.  The  event 
alluded  to  by  Polycnus  must  have  oeenrred  at  some  time  during  this 
intervaL 

^  Justin,  xvi.  4. 
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Political  city.     As  far  as  we  can  divine  from  a  few  obscure 

u^ie^a  hints,  theije  contentions  began  among  the  oligarchy 

Uii^t^if*  themselves' ;  some  of  whom  opposed,  and  partially 

— **itiir  threw  open ,  a  close  political  monopoly — ^yet  not  with- 

deiDocracy  Qut  a  strugglc,  in  the  coarse  of  which  an  energetic 

established.       .   .  ^  i        .   i      <■         r*  i 

Citizen  named  Klearchas  was  banished.  Presently 
however  the  contest  assumed  larger  dimensions ;  the 
plebs  sought  admission  into  the  constitution,  and  are 
even  said  to  have  required  abolition  of  debts  with  a 
redi  vision  of  the  lands ^.  A  democratical  constitution 
was  established  ;  but  it  was  speedily  menaced  by 
conspiracies  of  the  rich,  to  guard  against  which,  the 
classification  of  the  citizens  was  altered.  Instead 
of  three  tribes,  and  four  centuries^  all  were  distri- 
buted anew  into  sixty-four  centuries ;  the  tribes 
being  discontinued.  It  i/i%uld  appear  that  in  the 
original  four  centuries,  the  rich  men  had  been  so 
enrolled  as  to  form  separate  military  divisions 
(probably  their  rustic  serfs  being  armed  along  with 
them) — while  the  three  tribes  had  contained  all 
the  rest  of  the  people ;  so  that  the  effect  of  thus 
multiplying  the  centuries  was,  to  divest  the  rich  of 
their  separate  military  enrolment,  and  to  disseminate 
them  in  many  different  regiments  along  with  a 
greater  number  of  poor^ 
B.C.  864.         Still  however  the  demands  of  the  people  were  not 


>  Aristot  ▼.  5,  2;  6,  10.  *  Juttin,  xri.  4. 

s  iEneaiy  PoUorket.  ell.  I  hmve  given  what  leemi  the  mott  pio- 
bable  ezplaziatioii  of  a  very  obscure  passage. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  distribution  of  citizens  into  centuries  (^m* 
TooTws)  prevailed  also  at  Bysantium;  see  Inscript.  No.  2060  ap. 
Boeck.  Corp.  Inscr.  Groc  p.  130.  A  citixen  of  Olbia,  upon  whom  ti^ 
citizenship  of  Byzantium  is  conferred,  is  allowed  to  enroll  himself  in 
any  one  of  the  liearoarvcf  that  he  prefers. 
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fully  granted,  and  dissension  continued.  Not  merely  Condnaed 
the  poorer  citizens,  but  also  the  population  of  serfs  uom^I  at 
— homogeneousi  speaking  the  same  language,  and  ^^t-* 
sympathising    with   each   other,    like  Helots  or  ■"^'J: 
Penestae — ^when  once  agitated  by  the  hope  of  liberty,  without. 
Were  with  diflSculty  appeased.     The  government, 
though  greatly  democratised,  found  itself  unable  to 
maintain  tranquillity,  and  invoked  assistance  from 
without.  Application  was  made  first,  to  the  Athenian 
Timotheus — next,  to  the  Theban   Epaminondas; 
but  neither  of  them  would  interfere — nor  was  there, 
indeed,  any  motive  to  tempt  them.    At  length  ap« 
plication  was  made  to  the  exiled  citizen  Klearchus. 

This  exile,  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  intelli-^  character 
gent,  audacious  and  unprincipled,  had  passed  four  ^m^ces 
years  at  Athens  partly  in  hearing  the  lessons  of  chichi 
Plato  and  Isokrates — and  had  watched  with  emulous  "fj'f  ^"* 

self  despot 

curiosity  the  brilliant  fortune  of  the  despot  Diony*  of  Hem- 
sms  at  Syracuse,  in  whom  both  these  philosophers  tyranny 
took  interest^     During  his  banishment,  moreover,  *°  *^™*  *^* 
he  had  done  what  was  common  with  Grecian  exiles ; 
he  had  taken  service  with  the  enemy  of  his  native  . 

^  Dioclor.  XT.  81.  i(fi\ot0'€  /mv  r^y  Aiowvaiov  rov  ^vpcxovaiov  dta« 
^oy^y,  &c.  Memnon^  Fragm.  c.  1 ;  Isokrates^  Epist.  vii. 

It  is  here  that  the  fragments  of  Memnon,  as  ahstracted  by  Photius 
(CocL  224),  begin.  Photius  had  seen  only  eight  books  of  Menmon's 
Histoiy  of  Herakleia  (Books  iz.-xvi.  inclusive) ;  neither  the  first  eight 
books  (see  the  end  of  his  Excerpta  from  Memnon),  nor  those  after  the 
nxteenthy  had  come  under  his  view.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
as  we  are  thus  shut  out  fit>m  the  knowledge  of  Heraklean  affedrs  an- 
teaor  to  Klearchus. 

U  hi^ypens,  not  unfrequently,  with  Photius,  that  he  does  not  possess 
m  entire  work,  but  only  parts  of  it ;  this  is  a  curious  fact,  in  reference 
to  the  Hbraries  of  the  ninth  century  a.d. 

Tlie  fragments  of  Menmon  are  collected  out  of  Photius,  together  with 
thote  of  Nymphis  and  other  Herakleotic  historians,  and  illustrated  with 

VOL.  XII.  2  8 
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dty,  the  neighbouring  prince  MithridatesS  and 
probably  enough  against  the  city  itself.  As  an 
officer*  he  distinguished  himself  much ;  acquiring 
renown  with  the  prince  and  influence  over  the  minds 
of  soldiers.  Hence  his  friends,  and  a  party  in  He* 
rakleia,  became  anxious  to  recall  him^  as  moderator 
and  protector  under  the  grievous  political  discords 
prevailing.  It  was  the  oligarchical  party  who  in« 
yited  him  to  come  back,^at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  as  their  auxiliary  in  keeping  down  the  plebs. 
Klearohus  accepted  their  invitation ;  but  with  the 
full  purpose  of  making  himself  the  Dionysius  of 
Herakleia.  Obtaining  from  Mithridates  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  under  secret  promise  to  hold 
the  city  only  as  his  prefect,  he  marched  thither  with 
the  proclaimed  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  and  up- 
holding the  government.  As  his  mercenary  soldiers 
were  soon  found  troublesome  companions,  he  ob« 
tained  permission  to  construct  a  separate  stronghold 
in  the  city,  under  colour  of  keeping  them  apart  in 
the  stricter  discipline  of  a  barrack^.    Having  thus 

uieful  notes  and  citations,  in  the  edition  of  Orelli ;  as  well  as  by  K. 
Miiller,  in  Didot's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gnec.  torn.  iii.  p.  625.  Memnon  car- 
ried his  history  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  and  appears  to  baye 
lived  shortly  after  the  Christian  era.  Nymphis  (whom  he  probably 
copied)  was  much  older;  having  lived  seemingly  from  about  300-230  b.c« 
(see  the  few  Fragments  remaining  from  him,  in  the  same  work,  iii.  p.  12)« 
The  work  of  the  Herakleotic  author  Herod6rus  seems  to  have  been  alto- 
gether upon  legendary  matter  (see  Fragm.  in  the  same  work,  ii  p.  2J). 
He  was  half  a  century  earlier  than  Nymphis. 

'  Suidas  y.  fSXtapxos. 

*  Polysenus,  ii.  30, 1 ;  Justin,  xvi.  4.  "  A  quibus  revocatus  in  patrifOS* 
per  quos  in  arce  collocatus  fuerat,'*  &c« 

JEneas  (Poliorket.  c.  12)  cites  this  proceeding  as  an  example  of  tlM 
mistake  made  by  a  political  party,  in  calling  in  a  greater  number  of 
mercenary  auxiliiaries  than  they  could  manage  or  keep  in  order. 
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■eoored  a  strong  position,  he  invited  Mithridates 
into  the  city,  to  receive  the  promised  possession ; 
but  instead  of  performing  this  engagement,  he  de- 
tained the  prince  as  prisoner,  and  only  released  him 
en  payment  of  a  considerable  ransom.  He  next 
cheated,  still  more  grossly,  the  oligarchy  who  had  re^ 
called  him ;  denouncing  their  past  misrule^  declaring 
himself  their  mortal  enemy,  and  espousing  the 
pretensions  as  well  as  the  antipathies  of  the  plebt. 
The  latter  willingly  seconded  him  in  his  measures-^ 
even  extreme  measures  of  cruelty  and  spoliation-'^ 
against  their  political  enemies.  A  large  number  of 
the  rich  were  killed,  imprisoned,  or  impoverished 
and  banished ;  their  slaves  or  serfs,  too,  were  not 
only  manumitted  by  order  of  the  new  despot,  hot 
also  married  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  exiles. 
The  most  tragical  scenes  arose  out  of  these  forced 
marriages  ;  many  of  the  women  even  killed  them- 
selves, some  after  having  first  killed  their  new 
husbands.  Among  the  exiles,  a  party,  driven  to 
despair,  procured  assistance  from  without,  and  tried 
to  obtain  by  force  readmittance  into  the  city ;  but 
they  were  totally  defeated  by  Klearchus,  who  after 
this  victory  became  more  brutal  and  unrelenting 
than  ever\ 

He  was  now  in  irresistible  power ;  despot  of  the  He  con. 
whole  city,  plebs  as  well  as  oligarchy.    Such  be  d^tfor 
continued  to  be  for  twelve  years ;  during  which  he  JJ^^^he 
displayed  great  warUke  energy  against  exterior  JfJ^; 
enemies,  together  with  unabated  cruelty  towards  festival. 
the  citizens.    He  farther  indulged  in  the  most  over- 

^  Justin,  xvL  4,  6 ;  TheopOmpos  vp,  Athens,  iii.  p.  85.  Fragm.  200, 
ed.  Didot. 
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weening  insolence  of  personal  demeanouTi  adopting 
an  Oriental  costume  and  ornamentSi  and  proclaim- 
ing  himself  the  son  of  Zeus — as  Alexander  the 
Great  did  after  him.  Amidst  all  these  enormitiesi 
however,  his  literary  tastes  did  not  forsake  him ;  he 
collected  a  library,  at  that  time  a  very  rare  posses- 
sion ^  Many  were  the  conspiracies  attempted  by 
suffering  citizens  against  this  tyrant ;  but  his  vigil- 
ance baffled  and  punished  all.  At  length  two  young 
men,  Chion  and  Leonides  (they  too  having  been 
among  the  hearers  of  Plato),  found  an  opportunity 
to  stab  him  at  a  Dionysiac  festival.  They,  with  those 
who  seconded  them,  were  slain  by  his  guards,  after 
a  gallant  resistance  ;  but  Klearchus  himself  died 
of  the  wound,  in  torture  and  mental  remorse^ 

His  death  unfortunately  brought  no  relief  to  the 
Herakleots.  The  two  sons  whom  he  left,  Timotheus 
and  Dionysius,  were  both  minors ;  but  his  brother 
Satyrus,  administering  in  their  name,  grasped  the 
sceptre  and  continued  the  despotism,  with  cruelty 
not  merely  undiminished,  but  even  aggravated  and 
sharpened  by  the  past  assassination.  Not  inferior 
to  his  predecessor  in  energy  and  vigilance,  Satyrus 
was  in  this  respect  different,  that  he  was  altogether 
rude  and  unlettered.  Moreover  he  was  rigidly 
scrupulous  in  preserving  the  crown  for  his  brother's 
children,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  of  age.  To 
ensure  to  them  an  undisturbed  succession,  he  took 
every  precaution  to  avoid  begetting  children  of  his 


>  Memnon,  c.  1.  The  seventh  Epittle  of  Isokrates,  addressed  to 
Timotheus  son  of  Klearchus,  recognises  generally  this  character  of  the 
latter;  with  whose  memory  Isokrates  disclaims  all  Sjonpathy. 

'  Menmon^  e.  I ;  Justin^  xvi.  5 ;  Diodor.  xyi.  36. 
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own  by  his  wife*.     After  a  rale  of  seven  years, 
Satynis  died  of  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper. 

The  government  of  Herakleia  now  devolved  on  b.c.  345. 
Timotheus,  who  exhibited  a  contrast,  alike  marked  '^"po^*™ 

of  Timo« 

and  beneficent,  with  his  father  and  uncle.    Re-  theu8,jo8t 
nouncing  all  their  cruelty  and  constraint,  he  set  at  hu  energ7 
liberty  every  man  whom  he  found  in  prison.     He  *"  ***^**^* 
was  strict  in  dispensing  justice,  but  mild  and  even 
liberal  in  all  his  dealings  towards  the  citizens.    At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  adventurous  courage, 
carrying  on  successful  war  against  foreign  enemies, 
and  making  his  power  respected  all  around.     With 
his  younger  brother  Dionysius,  he  maintained  per- 
fect harmony,  treating  him  as  an  equal  and  partner. 
Though  thus  using  his  power  generously  towards 
the  Herakleots,  he  was,  however,  still  a  despot,  and 
retained  the  characteristic  marks  of  despotism — 
the  strong  citadel,  fortified  separately  from  the  town, 
with  a  commanding  mercenary  force.    After  a  reign 

^  MemnOD,  C.  2.  cVt  dc  rj  <^tXadcX^(f  r^  vp&rop  fjPeyKoro'  r^y  yap 
dpx^v  Tois  Tov  db€\<f>ov  ir<ua\v  di^eirripiaaTOP  avPTTjpSiv,  tm  tovovtov  rijg 
avritp  $crfdefiowias  \6yov  irlOrro,  ag  koi  ywcuKi  ovyol>v,  Koi  t6t€  Xtov 
trrtpyofuwj],  yai  atmax^cOcu  fratdoiroc^aty  oKkk  ivr)X'^  ndajj  yopijs  ore- 
pfjaiv  iavT^  diKaacu,  its  &v  fi^d*  oXof  vnoKinoi  rij^  ci^cdpcvovra  rots  tov 
dl^\<Pov  vauriv. 

In  the  Aotigonid  dynatty  of  Macedonia,  we  read  that  Demetrius,  son 
of  Antigonus  Oonatas,  died  leaving  his  son  Philip  a  boy.  Antigonus 
called  Doson,  younger  brother  of  Demetrius,  assumed  the  regency  on 
behalf  of  Philip ;  he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  had  children 
by  her ;  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  guard  Philip's  succession  against  all 
chance  of  being  disturbed,  that  he  refused  to  bring  up  his  own  children 
— 'O  M  naid&p  ytPOfitvotv  ix  rrjs  Xpvcrrjtdos,  ovk  ave^pc^aro,  ttjv  dpxfjp 
rf  4^iinrf  7r€pia'^C^y  (Porphyry,  Fragm.  ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Histor* 
Gr»c.  vol.  iiL  p.  701). 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  the  father  was  generally  considered 
to  have  the  right  of  determining  whether  he  would  or  would  not  bring 
op  a  new-bom  child.  The  obligation  was  only  supposed  to  commence 
when  he  aceepted  or  lanetioned  it,  by  taking  op  the  child. 
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of  about  nine  yearsi  be  died,  deeply  mourned  by 
every  one\ 

Dionysius,  who  succeeded  him,  fell  upon  unsettled 
times,  full  both  of  hope  and  fear ;  opening  chances 
of  aggrandisement,  yet  with  many  new  dangers  and 
uncertainties.  The  sovereignty  which  he  inherited 
doubtless  included,  not  simply  the  city  of  Herakleia, 
but  also  foreign  dependencies  and  possessions  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  for  his  three  predecessors^  had 
been  all  enterprising  chiefs,  commanding  a  con* 
siderable  aggressive  force.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  indeed,  the  ascendency  of  Memnou 
and  the  Persian  force  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Asia  Minor  was  at  a  higher  pitch  than  ordinary ;  it 
appears  too  that  Klearchus — and  probably  his 
successors  also — had  always  taken  care  to  keep  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  Persian  court^.  But  pre? 
sently  came  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (334  b.c), 
with  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  which  totally  ex- 
tinguished the  Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  followed,  after  no  long  interval,  by  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian 
control  being  now  removed  from  Asia  Minor — 
while  Alexander  with  the  great  Macedonian  force 
merely  passed  through  it  to  the  east,  leaving  viceroys 
behind  him — new  hopes  of  independence  or  aggran- 

'  Memnon,  c.  3.  The  Epistle  of  Isokrates  (vii.)  addressed  to  Timo* 
theus  in  recommendation  of  a  friend,  is  in  harmony  with  this  general 
character^  but  g;ives  no  new  information. 

Diodorus  reckons  Timotheus  as  immediately  succeeding  Klearchus 
his  father — considering  Satyrus  simply  as  regent  (xvi.  36). 

'  We  hear  of  Klearchus  as  having  besieged  Astakus  (afterwards  Niko- 
media) — at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  north-eastern  indentation  of 
the  Propontis,  called  the  Gulf  of  Astakus  (Polyamus,  ii.  30,  3). 

*  Memnon,  c.  I. 
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diMOient  btgan  to  arise  among  tha  native  princes 
in  Bitbyniai  PaphJagoDiaf  and  Kappadofcia.  The 
Bithynian  prince  even  contended  successfully  in  the 
field  against  KalaSi  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Alexander  as  satrap  in  Phrygia\  The  Herakleot 
Dionysius,  on  the  other  handi  enemy  by  position 
of  these  Bithynians,  courted  the  new  Macedonian 
.  potentates,  playing  his  political  game  with  much 
skill  in  every  way.  He  kept  his  forces  well  in  hand» 
and  his  dominions  carefully  guarded ;  he  ruled  in  a 
mild  and  popular  manner^  so  as  to  preserve  among 
the  Herakleots  the  same  feelings  of  attachment 
which  had  been  inspired  by  his  predecessor.  While 
the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Sin6p6  (s^  has  been 
already  related)  sent  their  envoys  to  Darius,  Diony- 
sius  kept  his  eyes  upon  Alexander  ;  taking  care  to 
establish  a  footing  at  Pella,  and  being  peculiarly 
assiduous  in  attentions  to  Alexander's  sister,  the 
princess  Kleopatra^.  He  was  the  better  qualified 
for  this  courtly  service,  as  he  was  a  man  of  elegant 
and  ostentatious  tastes,  and  had  purchased  from  his 
namesake,  the  fallen  Syracusan  Dionysius,  all  the 
rich  furniture  of  the  Dionysian  family,  highly  avail- 
able  for  presents*.  . 

By  the  favour  of  Antipater  and  the  reagency  at  Bctom  of 
Fella,  the  Herakleotic  despot  was  enabled  both  to  ^'*"~'" 


maintain  and  extend  his  dominions,  until  the  re^  dt^bj*'' 
turn  of  Alexander  to  Susa  and  Babylon  in  324  b.c.  g«  ^en- 
All  other  authority  was   now  superseded  by  the  exiu 


personal  will  of  the  omnipotent  conqueror;  who,  Diony^oi, 

averted  by 

>  Memiioi),  c  20.  •  tfemnoii,  c.  3.  the  death 

»  M«imon,c3.  See  in  this  HUtoiy,  VoL  XI.  Ch.  kxxy.  p.  217.       ^Lda!" 
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mistrusting  all  his  delegates — Antipater,  the  prin- 
cesses, and  the  satraps— listened  readily  to  com- 
plainants from  all  quarters,  and  took  particular 
pride  in  espousing  the  pretensions  of  Grecian  exiles. 
I  have  already  recounted  how,  in  June  324  B.C., 
Alexander  promulgated  at  the  Olympic  festival  a 
sweeping  edict,  directing  that  in  every  Grecian  city 
the  exiles  should  be  restored — by  force,  if  force 
was  required.  Among  the  various  Grecian  exiles, 
those  from  Herakieia  were  not  backward  in  soli- 
citing  his  support,  to  obtain  their  own  restora- 
tion, as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the  despot.  As 
they  were  entitled,  along  with  others,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  recent  edict,  the  position  of  Dionysius  be- 
came one  of  extreme  danger.  He  now  reaped  the 
full  benefit  of  his  antecedent  prudence,  in  having 
maintained  both  his  popularity  with  the  Herakleots 
at  home,  and  his  influence  with  Antipater,  to  whom 
the  enforcement  of  the  edict  was  entrusted.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  ward  off  the  danger  for  a  time  ; 
and  his  good  fortune  rescued  him  from  it  alto- 
gether, by  the  death  of  Alexander  in  June  323  b.c. 
That  event,  coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly  upon 
every  one,  filled  Dionysius  with  such  extravagant 
joy,  that  he  fell  into  a  swoon  ;  and  he  commemo- 
rated  it  by  erecting  a  statue  in  honour  of  Euthymia. 
or  the  tranquillising  Goddess.  His  position  how- 
ever seemed  again  precarious,  when  the  Herakle- 
otic  exiles  renewed  their  solicitations  to  Perdikkas ; 
who  favoured  their  cause,  and  might  probably  have 
restored  them,  if  he  had  chosen  to  direct  his  march 
towards  the  Hellespont  against  Antipater  and  Kra- 
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teros,  instead  of  undertaking  the  ill-advised  expe- 
dition against  Egypt,  wherein  he  perished^ 

The  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  more  than  ever  b,c.  ssa- 
in  favour  of  Dionysius.    With  Antipater  and  Kra-  p      ^^^ 
terus,  the  preponderant  potentates  in  his  neigh-  ^^^^ 
bourhood,  he  was  on  the  best  terms ;  and  it  hap-  Dionysiiu 
pened  at  this  juncture  to  suit  the  political  views  mamM 
of  Kraterus  to  dismiss  his  Persian  wife  Amastris  h^SSSHT 
(niece  of  the  late  Persian  king  Darius,  and  conferred  '^'^t^ 
upon  Kraterus  by  Alexander  when  he  himself  mar-  ^^•^ 
ried  Statira),  for  the  purpose  of  espousing  Phila 
daughter  of  Antipater.     Amastris  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Dionysius ;  for  him,  a  splendid  exal- 
tation— attesting  the  personal  influence  which  he 
had  previously  acquired.     His   new  wife,  herself 
a  woman  of  ability  and  energy,  brought  to  him  a 
large  sum  from  the  regal  treasure,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  greatly  extending  his  dominion  round 
Herakleia.     Noway  corrupted  by  this  good  fortune, 
he  still  persevered  both  in  his  conciliating  rule  at 
home,  and  his  prudent  alliances  abroad,  making 
himself  especially  useful  to  Antigonus.    That  great 
chief,  preponderant  throughout  most  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  establishing  his  ascendency  in  Bithynia 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis,  by  found- 
ing the  city  of  Antigonia  in  the  rich  plain  adjoin- 
ing the  Askanian  Lake*.    Dionysius  lent  effective 
maritime  aid  to  Antigonus,  in  that  war  which  ended 
by  his  conquest  of  Cyprus  from  the  Egyptian  Pto- 
lemy (307  B.C.).    To  the  other  Ptolemy,  nephew 
and  general  of  Antigonus,   Dionysius   gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage ;    and  he  even  felt  himself 

>  MemnoD,  o.  4.  *  Strabo,  xu.  p.  565. 
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powerful  enough  to  assume  the  title  of  kingi  after 
AntigoQut,  Lytimachue,  aud  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy 
had  done  the  like^  He  died,  after  reigning  thirty 
years  with  consummate  political  skill  and  uninter^ 
rupted  prosperity — except  that  during  the  last  few 
years  he  lost  his  health  from  excessive  corpulence*. 
B.C.  S04,  Dionysius  left  three  children  under  age — Klear- 
gf^rna  chus,  Oxathrcs  and  a  daughter — by  his  wife  Ama*- 
stris  ;  whom  he  constituted  regent,  and  who,  partly 


Hemklda 


dml^      through  the  cordial  support  of  Antigonus,  main- 
divorced      tained  the  Herakleotic  dominion  unimpaired.   Pre- 
Kiearchut     scutly  Lysimachus,   king  of  Thrace  and   of  the 
threskiii     Tbraciau  Chersonese  (on  the  isthmus  of  which  he 
^kiuid"  ^^^  founded  the  city  of  Lysimacheia),  coveted  this 
by  Lysu      gg  ^  Valuable  alliance,  paid  his  court  to  Amastris, 
and  married  her.     The  Herakleotic  queen  thus  en- 
joyed double  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  avoid 
taking  part  in  the  formidable  conflict  of  Ipsus  (300 
B.C.) ;  wherein  the  alliesLysimachus,Kassander,Pto- 
lemy,  and  Seleukus  were  victorious  over  Antigonus. 
The  latter  being  Qlain,and  bis  Asiatic  power  crushed, 
Lysimachus  got  possession  of  Antigonia,  the  recent 
foundation  of  his  rival  in  Bithynia,  and  changed  its 
name  to  Nikaea®.     After  a  certain  time,  however, 
Lysimachus  became  desirous  of  marrying  Arsinod, 
daughter  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy;  accordingly, 
Amastris  divorced  herself  from  him,  and  set  up  for 

^  Memnon,  c.  4 :  compare  Diodor.  xx.  53. 

*  Nymphi^  Fngm.  16.  ap.  AtheiuBum,  tii.  p.  649;  iBluui,  V.H. 
ix.  13. 

'  Strabo,  xn,  p.  565.  So  also  Antioch,  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  Ihe 
great  foundation  of  Seleukns  Nikator,  ifas  established  on  or  near  the 
site  of  another  Antigonia,  also  preriously  founded  by  Antigoiias  Mono- 
phthalmus (Strabo,  zy.  p.  750). 
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herielf  Mparately  as  regent  of  Herakleia.  Her  two 
sons  being  now  nearly  of  age,  she  founded  and  for« 
tified,  for  her  own  residence,  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Amastris,  about  sixty  miles  eastward  of  Hera- 
kleia on  the  coast  of  the  £uxine^  These  young 
men,  Klearchus  and  Oxatbres,  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Herakleia,  and  entered  upon  various 
warlike  enterprises ;  of  which  we  know  only,  that 
Klearchus  accompanied  Lysimachus  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Gretee,  sharing  the  fate  of  that 
prince,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Both 
afterwards  obtained  their  release,  and  Klearchus 
returned  to  Herakleia ;  where  he  ruled  in  a  cruel 
and  oppressive  manner,  and  even  committed  the 
enormity  (in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Oxa- 
thres)  of  killing  his  mother  Amastris.  This  crime 
was  avenged  by  her  former  husband  Lysimachus ; 
who,  coming  to  Herakleia  under  professions  of 
friendship  (b.c.  286),  caused  Klearchus  and  Oxa- 
tbres to  be  put  to  death,  seized  their  treasure,  and 
keeping  separate  possession  of  the  citadel  only, 
allowed  the  Herakleots  to  establish  a  popular 
government  ** 

Lysimachus,  however,  was  soon  persuaded  by  hia  Awinoe 
wife  Arsino6  to  make  over  Herakleia  to  her,  as  it  S^rakidl^ 
had  been  formerly  possessed  by  Amastris ;  and  Ar-  J^^S!  o*"^ 
sinod  sent  thither  a  Kymaean  officer  named  Hera.  Ly«nia- 

*  .  chus. 

kleides,  who  carried  with  him  force  sufficient  to  Power  of 
re-establish   the  former  despotism,  with  its  op- 
pressions and  cruelties.     For  other  purposes  too, 
not  less  mischievous,  the  influence  of  ArsinoS  was 
all-powerful.     She  prevailed  upon  Lysimachus  to 

'  Strabo,  ziL  p.  544.  *  Ifemiioii,  c.  6. 
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kill  bis  eldest  son  (by  a  former  marriage)  Agatho- 
kleSy  a  young  prince  of  tbe  most  estimable  and 
eminent  qualities.  Such  an  atrocity,  exciting  uni- 
versal abhorrence  among  the  subjects  of  Lysima* 
chus,  enabled  his  rival  Seleukus  to  attack  him  with 
success.  In  a  great  battle  fought  between  these 
two  princes,  Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain — 
by  the  hand  and  javelin  of  a  citizen  of  Herakleia^ 
named  Malakon^ 
B.C.281.  This  victory  transferred  the  dominions  of  the 

Herakieu    vanquished  prince  to  Seleukus.    At  Herakleia  too, 
pated  from    its  efffect  was  SO  powcrful,  that  the  citizens  were 
and  a         enabled  to  shake  off  their  despotism.     They  at  first 
^vernment  tried  to  make  terms  with  the  governor  Herakleides, 
^^u  of    offering  him  money  as  an  inducement  to  withdraw, 
boid"e^  From  him  they  obtained  only  an  angry  refusal ; 
ingofthe     yet  his  Subordinate  officers  of  mercenaries,  and 
towards       commanders  of  detached  posts  in  the  Herakleotic 
dwSIo"*^  territory,  mistrusting  their  own  power  of  holding 
Seleukus.     ^^j^  acceptcd  an  amicable  compromise  with  the 
citizens,  who  tendered  to  them  fall  liquidation  of 
arrears  of  pay,  together  with  the  citizenship.    The 
Herakleots  were  thus  enabled   to  discard  Hera- 
kleides, and  regain  their  popular  government.  They 
signalised  their  revolution  by  the  impressive  cere- 
mony of  demolishing  their  Bastile— ^the  detached 
fort  or  stronghold  within  the  city,  which  had  served 
for  eighty-four  years  as  the  characteristic  symbol, 
and  indispensable  engine,  of  the  antecedent  de- 
spotism?.   The  city,  now  again  a  free  common- 
wealth, was  farther  reinforced  by  the  junction  of 
Nymphis   (the  historian)  and   other  Herakleotic 

>  Meipnpn,  p,  7»  8^  ^  fUtmoon,  e.  9;  8trabo>  xiL  p.  542. 
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citizenSi  who  had  hitherto  been  in  exile.  These 
men  were  restored ,  and  welcomed  by  their  fel* 
low-citizens  in  full  friendship  and  harmony;  yet 
with  express  proviso,  that  no  demand  should  be 
made  for  the  restitution  of  their  properties,  long 
since  confiscated  \  To  the  victor  Seleukus,  how* 
ever,  and  his  officer  Aphrodisius,  the  bold  bear- 
ing of  the  newly-emancipated  Herakleots  proved 
offensive.  They  would  probably  have  incurred 
great  danger  from  him,  had  not  his  mind  been  first 
Set  upon  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy 
Keraunus. 

The  Herakleots  thus  became  again  a  common-  situaUoii 
wealth  of  free  citizens,  without  any  detached  cita-  nagement 
del  or  mercenary  garrison ;   yet  they  lost,  seem-  kWa'^a 
ingly  through  the  growing  force  and  aggressions  of  5e*nS^t-i 
some  inland  dynasts,  several  of  their  outlying  de-  ^Sl^wlii 
pendencies — Kierus,  Tium,   and  Amastris.      The  power. 
two  former  they  recovered  some  time  afterwards  by 
purchase,  and  they  wished  also  to  purchase  back 
Amastris ;  but  Eumenes,  who  held  it,  hated  them 
so  much,  that   he  repudiated   their  money,   and 
handed  over  the  place  gratuitously  to  the  Kappa- 
dokian  chief  Ariobarzanes^.     That  their  maritime 
power  was  at  this  time  very  great,  we  may  see  by 
the  astonishing  account  given  of  their  immense 

>  Memnon,  c  11. 

'  Memnon,  c.  16.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  alto  purchased  for 
ft  considerable  sum  the  important  position  called  the  'Up6v,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Euxine  on  the  Asiatic  side  (Polybius,  iv.  50). 

These  are  rare  examples,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities  acquiring  terri- 
togr  or  dependencies  by  purchase.  Acquisitions  were  often  made  in 
this  manner  by  the  free  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian  cities  of  medisval 
Europe  i  but  as  to  the  Hellenic  cities,  I  have  not  had  occasbn  to  record 
many  sttch  transactions  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
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ehips, — numerously  manned,  and  furnished  with 
many  brave  combatants  on  the  deck< — which  fought 
with  eminent  distinction  in  the  naval  battle  be** 
tween  Ptolemy  Keraunus  (murderer  and  successes' 
of  Seleukus)  and  Antigonus  Gonatas  ^ 
Prudent  It  Is  uot  my  purposc  to  follow  lower  down  the 

tration  Vf     destinics  of  Herakleia.      It  maintained  its  internal 
STfrle**    autonomy,  with  considerable  maritime  power,  a 
^Jpowerf  dignified  and  prudent  administration,  and  a  partial^ 
ftii  princes    though  ssdly  circumscribed,  liberty  of  foreign  action 
Minor—      — until  the  successful  war  of  the  Romans  against 
^ndition     Mithridates  (b.c.  69).  In  Asia  Minor,  the  Hellenic 
ra^  of  the    cities  on  the  coast  were  partly  enabled  to  postpone 
?n  ttiV*^^  the  epoch  of  their  subjugation,  by  the  great  division 
«>^         of  power  which  prevailed  in  the  interior ;  for  the 
potentates  of  Bithynia,   Pergamus,    Kappadokia^ 
Pontus,  Syria,  were  in  almost  perpetual  discord-a- 
while all  of  them  were  menaced  by  the  intrusion  of 
the  warlike  and  predatory  Gauls,  who  extorted  for 
themselves  settlements  in  Galatia  (b.c.  276).    The 
kings,  the  enemies  of  civic  freedom,  were  kept  par- 
tially in  check  by  these  new  and  formidable  neigh* 
bours^,  who  were  themselves  however  hardly  less 
formidable  to  the  Grecian  cities  on   the  coast^ 
Sin6pd,  Herakleia,  Byzantium, — ^and  even  Rhodes^ 
in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  an  insular  position,—* 
isolated  relicts  of  what  had  once  been  an  HeUenio 
^ggJ^egate,  become  from  henceforward  cribbed  and 
confined  by  inland  neighbours  almost  at  their  gates^ 

'  Memnoiiy  c.  13 :  compare  Polyb.  xviii.  34.^ 

'  This  is  a  remarkable  observation  made  by  Memnon,  c.  19, 

*  See  the  statement  of  Polybius,  xxii.  24. 

^  Contrast  the  independent  and  oommanding  position  occupied^ 
Byzantium  in  399  b*c.«  acknowledging  no  superior  except  Sparts 
(Xenoph.  Anab»  m  1)— ivitk  iti  condition  in  the  third  centoiy 
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•*-*Hlependent  oa  the  barbaric  potentates,  between 
whom  tbey  were  compelled  to  trim,  making  them- 
aelvea  useful  in  turn  to  all.  It  was  however  fre^ 
quent  with  these  barbaric  princes  to  derive  their 
wives,  mistresses,  ministers,  negotiators,  officersi 
engineers,  literati,  artists,  actors,  and  intermediate 
agents  both  for  ornament  and  recreation — ^from 
some  Qreek  city.  Among  them  all,  more  or  less 
of  Hellenic  influence  became  thus  insinuated ;  along 
with  the  Greek  language  which  spread  its  roots 
everywhere— even  among  the  Gauls  or  Galatians, 
the  rudest  and  latest  of  the  foreign  immigrants. 

Of  the  Grecian  maritime  towns  in  the  Euxine  orecUn 
south  of  the  Danube— ApoUonia,  Mesembria,  Od^,  iT^* 
sust  Kallatis,  Tomi,  and  Istrus — ^five   (seemingly  JJ'^"''^ 
without  Tomi)  formed  a  confederate  Pentapolis^  Buxine— 
About  the  year  312  B.C.,  we  hear  of  them  as  under  toIdu 
the  power  of  Lysimachus  king  of  Thrace,  who  kept 

harassed  and  pillaged  almost  to  the  gates  of  the  town  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Thraeians  and  Gauls,  and  only  purchasing  immunity  by  eon^ 
tinned  money  payments :  see  Polybius,  iv.  45. 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  31 9.  Philip  of  Macedon  defeated  the  Sc3rthian  prince 
Atheas  or  Ateas  (about  340  b.c.)  somewhere  between  Mount  Haemus 
and  the  Danube  (Justin,  ix.  2).  But  the  rektions  of  Ateas  with  the 
towns  of  Istrus  and  Apollonia,  which  are  said  to  hare  brought  Phil^ 
into  the  country,  are  very  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  most  probable 
that  tiiese  citiea  inyitad  Philip  as  their  defender. 

In  Inscription,  No.  2056  c  (in  Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscript.  Grseo.  pari 
ii.  p.  79),  the  five  cities  constituting  the  Pentapolis  are  not  clearly 
named*  Boeckh  supposes  them  to  be  ApoUonia,  Mesembria,  Od^ssus, 
Kallatis,  and  Tomi;  but  Istrus  seems  more  probabla  than  Tomi* 
Od^us  was  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Varna,  where  the  Inscription 
Was  ibund ;  greatly  south  of  the  modem  town  of  Odessa,  which  is  on 
the  site  of  another  town  Ordtmu. 

An  Inscription  (2056)  immediately  preceding  the  above,  also  found 
at  Od6ssu8,  contains  a  vote  of  thanks  and  honours  to  a  certain  citizen 

of  Antioch,  who  resided  with  (name  imperfeoi),  king  of  the 

Scythians,  and  rendered  great  lervioe  to  the  Greeks  by  hu  influence. 
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a  garrison  in  Kallatis — probably  in  the  rest  also. 
They  made  a  straggle  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  oh* 
taining  assistance  from  some  of  the  neighbouring 
Thracians  and  Scythians,  as  well  as  from  Anti- 
gonus.  But  Lysimachus,  after  a  contest  which 
seems  to  have  lasted  three  or  four  years,  over- 
powered both  their  allies  and  them,  reducing  them 
again  into  subjection  ^  Kallatis  sustained  a  long 
siege,  dismissing  some  of  its  ineffective  residents ; 
who  were  received  and  sheltered  by  Eumelus  prince 
of  Bosporus.  It  was  in  pushing  his  conquests  yet 
farther  northwatd,  in  the  steppe  between  the  rivers 
Danube  and  Dniester,  that  Lysimachus  came  into 
conflict  with  the  powerful  prince  of  the  Gretae — ^Dro- 
michsetes ;  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  captured^ 
but  generously  released^.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  empire  of  Lysimachus  ended  with 
his  last  defeat  and  death  by  Seleukus — (281  b.c). 
By  his  death,  the  cities  of  the  Pontic  Pentapolis 
regained  a  temporary  independence.  But  their 
barbaric  neighbours  became  more  and  more  for- 
midable, being  reinforced  seemingly  by  immigra- 
tion of  fresh  hordes  from  Asia;  thus  the  Sarma- 
tians,  who  in  Herodotus's  time  were  on  the  east  of 
the  Tanais,  appear,  three  centuries  afterwards,  even 
south  of  the  Danube.  By  these  tribes — ^Thracians, 
Getse,  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians — the  Greek  ci- 
ties of  this  Pentapolis  were  successively  pillaged. 
Though  renewed  indeed  afterwards,  from  the  neces- 
sity  of  some  place  of  traffic,  even  for  the  pillagers 
themselves— they  were  but  poorly  renewed,  with  a 

^  Diodor.  zk.  73;  zx.  25. 

>  Strabo,  viL  p.d02-305;  Pautanias,  i.  9, 5. 
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lai^e  infusion  of  barbaric  residents^  Sach  was  the 
condition  in  which  the  exile  Ovid  found  Tomi,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Tomitans 
were  more  than  half  barbaric,  and  their  Greek  not 
easily  intelligible.  The  Sarmatian  or  Gretic  horse* 
bowmen,  with  their  poisoned  arrows,  ever  hovered 
near,  galloped  even  up  to  the  gates,  and  carried  off 
the  unwary  cultivators  into  slavery.  Even  within 
a  furlong  of  the  town,  there  was  no  security  either 
for  person  or  property.  The  residents  were  clothed 
in  skins  or  leather;  while  the  women,  ignorant 
both  of  spinning  and  weaving,  were  employed  either 
in  grinding  corn  or  in  carrying  on  their  heads  the 
pitchers  of  water'. 

By  these  same  barbarians,  Olbia  also  (on  the  oibia— ta 
right  bank  of  the  Hypanis  or  Bug  near  its  mouth)  Herod^J^ 
became  robbed  of  that  comfort  and  prosperity  which  J^jJ^*'' 
it  had  enjoyed  when  visited  by  Herodotus.     In  his  ^^^ 

•'    •'  •'  numbers, 

day,  the  Olbians  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  «nd  inroads 
Scythian  tnbes  m  their  neighbourhood.     They  paid  barbaric 
a  stipulated  tribute,  giving  presents  besides  to  the       ^ 
prince  and  his  immediate  favourites ;  and  on  these 
conditions,  their  persons  and  properties  were  re- 
spected.    The  Scythian  prince  Skyl^  (son  of  an 

'  Dion  CluysoBt.  Orat.  xxxvi.  (Borysthenitica)  p.  75,  Reisk.  cIXov 
dc  Koi  ravTfiv  (Olbia)  Terat,  Koi  ras  3X\as  rhg  4v  rois  apurrcpoi^  rov 
TL6imn)  ir6k€is,  y^xP^  * hnoKkavias'  SBep  ^  Koi  (r<f>6dpa  ronrf  ty^  rh  vpay^ 
liora  Korearrf  t&p  ravtTj  'EXX^yoiv*  r»v  ficv  ovk(ti  avvoiKurO€ur&p 
ir6k€€9P,  T&v  dc  <f>av\m,  kcH  t&v  n-Xf/oToiy  fi<ippdp»>f  tls  avrhs  av^ 

'  The  picture  drawn  by  Oyid,  of  his  situation  as  an  exile  at  Tomi, 
can  never  fail  to  interest,  from  the  mere  beauty  and  felicity  of  his  ex- 
pression ;  but  it  is  not  less  interesting,  as  a  real  description  of  Hellen- 
ism in  its  last  phase,  degraded  and  overborne  by  adverse  fates.  The 
truth  of  Ovid's  picture  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  Olbia,  pre- 
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Helleaic  mother  from  Istrus,  who  had  familiarised 
him  with  Greek  speech  and  letters)  had  built  a  fine 
house  in  the  town,  and  spent  in  it  a  month,  from 
attachment  to  Greek  manners  and  religion,  while  his 
Scythian  army  lay  near  the  gates  without  molesting 
any  one^  It  is  true,  that  this  proceeding  cost  Skyles 

sently  to  be  mentioned.    His  complaints  run  through  the  five  books  of 
he  Tristia,  and  the  four  books  of  Epistoke  ex  Ponto  (Trist.  ▼.  10, 15). 

Lmumene  circa  gentes  fera  bella  minantur. 

Quae  sibi  non  rapto  vivere  turpe  putant. 
Nil  extra  tutum  est :  tumulus  defenditur  ngre 

MoBnibus  exiguis  ingenioque  soli. 
Cum  minime  credas,  ut  avis,  densissimus  hostis 

Adyolat,  et  prsedam  vix  bene  visus  agit. 
Saepe  intra  muros  dausis  yenientia  portis 

Per  medias  legimus  noxia  tela  vias. 
Est  igitur  rarus,  rus  qui  colere  audeat,  isque 

Hac  arat  infelix,  hac  tenet  anna  manu. 
Vix  ope  castelli  defendimur  t  et  tamen  intus 

Mista  fiMAt  Grsecis  barbara  turba  metum. 
Quippe  simul  nobis  habitat  discrimine  nullo 

Barbarus,  et  tecti  plus  quoque  parte  tenet. 
Quot  at  non  timeas,  possis  odisse,  yidendo 

Pellibus  et  long&  corpora  tecta  comi. 
Hos  quoque,  qui  geniti  GrailL  creduntur  ab  urbe. 

Pro  patrio  cultu  Persica  bracca  tegit/'  &e. 

Thitii  a  .^ecimen  out  of  many  others :  compare  Tritt.  iii.  10,  632 
iy,  1/87*;  Epist.  Pont.  iii.  1. 

Oyid  dwells  especially  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  more  of  barbaric 
than  of  Hellenic  speech  at  Tomi — *'  Graiaque  quod  Getico  yiota  loqoela 
sono  est**  (Trist.  y.  2,  68).  Woollen  clothing,  and  the  practice  of 
spinning  and  weaving  by  the  free  women  of  the  family,  were  among  the 
most  feuniliar  circumstances  of  Grecian  life ;  the  absence  of  these  femi- 
nine arts,  and  the  use  of  skins  or  leather  for  clothing,  were  notable  de- 
partures from  Grecian  habits  (Ex  Ponto,  iii.  8) : — 

"  Vellera  dura  ferunt  pecudes;  et  Palladis  uti 
Arte  TomitansB  non  didicere  nurus. 
Femina  pro  lan4  Cerealia  munera  frangitt 
Suppositoque  gravem  yertice  portat  aquam." 

1  Herodot.  iy.  16-18.  The  town  was  called  Olbia  by  its  inhabitant^ 
bat  Bory$iheme$  usually  by  foreigners ;  though  it  was  not  on  the  Boiy* 
•UMmM  liver  (Dnieper),  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hypanit  (Bag). 
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his  life ;  for  the  Scythians  would  not  tolerate  their 
own  prince  in  the  practice  of  foreign  religious  rites^ 
though  they  did  not  quarrel  with  the  same  rites 
when  observed  by  the  Greeks*.  To  their  own  cus- 
toms the  Scythians  adhered  tenaciously,  and  those 
customs  were  often  sanguinary,  ferocious,  and 
brutish.  Still  they  were  warriors,  rather  than  rob- 
bers— they  abstained  from  habitual  pillage,  and 
maintained  with  the  Greeks  a  reputation  for  ho- 
nesty and  fair  dealing,  which  became  proverbial 
with  the  early  poets.  Such  were  the  Scythians  as 
seen  by  Herodotus  (probably  about  440  to  430 
B.C.) ;  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Ephorus  a  century 
afterwards  (about  340  b.c.)  appears  to  have  been 
not  materially  diflferent*.  But  after  that  time  it 
gradually  altered.  New  tribes  seem  to  have  come 
in — the  Sarmatians  out  of  the  East — the  Gauls 
out  of  the  West ;  from  Thrace  northward  to  the 
Tanais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  the  most  different 
tribes  became  intermingled— Gauls,  Thracians,  Ge- 
tae,  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  &c.^  Olbia  was  in  an 
open  plain,  with  no  defence  except  its  walls  and 
the  adjoining  river  Hypanis,  frozen  over  in  the 
winter.  The  hybrid  Helleno-Scy thian  race,  formed 
by  intermarriages  of  Greeks  with  Scythians — and 

»  Herodot.  iv.  76-80. 

'  Stmbo,  yii.  p.  302;  Skymnus  Chiug,  t.  112,  who  usually  fdlows" 
Ephorus. 

The  rhetor  Dion  tells  us  (Orat.  xxxvL  iuit.)  that  he  went  to  Olbia  in 
order  that  he  might  go  through  the  Scythians  to  the  Getm,  This  shows 
that  in  his  time  (about  a.d.  100)  the  Scythians  must  have  be^n  be« 
tween  the  Bug  and  Dniester — ^the  Getse  nearer  to  the  Danube — just  as 
they  had  been  four  centuries  earlier.  But  many  new  hordes,  were  mingled 
with  them. 

•  Strabo,  yiL  p.  296-304. 
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Olbia  in 
later  days 
•^decline 
of  security 
and  pro- 
duction* 


the  various  Scythian  tribes  who  had  become  par- 
tially sedentary  cultivators  of  corn  for  exportation 
— ^had  probably  also  acquired  habits  less  warlike 
than  the  tribes  of  primitive  barbaric  type.  At  any 
rate,  even  if  capable  of  defending  themselves,  they 
could  not  continue  their  production  and  commerce 
under  repeated  hostile  incursions. 

A  valuable  inscription  remaining  enables  us  to 
compare  the  Olbia  (or  Borysthenes)  seen  by  Hero- 
dotus, with  the  same  town  in  the  second  century  b.c.^ 
At  this  latter  period,  the  city  was  diminished  in 
population,  impoverished  in  finances,  exposed  to 
constantly  increasing  exactions  and  menace  from  the 
passing  barbaric  hordes,  and  scarcely  able  to  defend 
against  them  even  the  security  of  its  walls.    Some* 


>  This  Inscription — No.2058— inBoeckh's  Inscr.  GnecpeitxL  p,121 
fcg.— is  among  the  most  interesting  in  that  noble  collection.  It*re- 
cords  a  vote  of  pnblic  gratitude  and  honour  to  a  citizen  of  Olbia  named 
Protogenes^  and  recites  the  valuable  services  which  he  as  well  as  his 
father  had  rendered  to  the  city.  It  thus  describes  the  numerous  situa- 
tions of  difficulty  and  danger  from  which  he  had  contributed  to  extri- 
cate them.  A  vivid  picture  is  presented  to  us  of  the  distress  of  the 
city.  The  introduction  prefixed  by  Boeckh  (p.  86-89)  is  also  veiy 
instructive. 

Olbia  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Borysthenes,  which  name 
was  given  to  it  by  foreigners,  but  not  recognized  by  the  citizens.  Nor 
was  it  even  situated  on  the  Borysthenes  river;  but  on  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  Hypanis  (Bug)  river;  not  far  from  the  modem 
Oczakoff. 

The  date  of  the  above  Inscription  is  not  specified,  and  has  been  dif- 
ferently determined  by  various  critics.  Niebuhr  assigns  it  (Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  Slqrthen,  &c.  in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  387)  to  a 
time  near  the  dose  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Boeckh  also  believes  that 
it  is  not  much  after  that  epoch.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  Gauls,  even 
to  other  barbarians,  appears  to  suit  the  second  century  B.C.  better  than 
it  suits  a  later  period. 

The  Inscription  No.  2059  attests  the  great  number  of  strangers 
resident  at  Olbia;  strangers  from  eighteen  different  dties,  of  which  the 
most  remote  is  Miletus,  the  mother-dty  of  Olbia. 
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times  there  approached  the  barbaric  chief  Saita- 
phames  with  his  personal  suite,  sometimes  his  whole 
tribe  or  horde  in  mass,  called  Saii.  Whenever  they 
came,  they  required  to  be  appeased  by  presents, 
greater  than  the  treasury  could  supply,  and  borrowed 
only  from  the  voluntary  help  of  rich  citizens ;  while 
even  these  presents  did  not  always  avert  ill  treat- 
ment or  pillage.  Already  the  citizens  of  Olbia  had 
repelled  various  attacks,  partly  by  taking  into  pay 
a  semi-Hellenic  population  in  their  neighbourhood 
(Mix-Hellenes,  like  the  Liby-Phenicians  in  Africa) ; 
but  the  inroads  became  more  alarming,  and  their 
means  of  defence  less,  through  the  uncertain 
fidelity  of  these  Mix-Hellenes,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
slaves — the  latter  probably  barbaric  natives  pur- 
chased from  the  interior \  In  the  midst  of  public 
poverty,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
the  fortifications ;  for  they  were  threatened  with  the 
advent  of  the  Gauls— who  inspired  such  terror  that 
the  Scythians  and  other  barbarians  were  likely  to 
seek  their  own  safety  by  extorting  admission  within 
the  waUs  of  Olbia.  Moreover  even  corn  was  scarce, 
and  extravagantly  dear.  There  had  been  repeated 
failures  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  around,  famine 
was  apprehended,  and  efforts  were  needed,  greater 
than  the  treasury  could  sustain,  to  lay  in  a  stock  at 
the  public  expense.  Among  the  many  points  of 
contrast  with  Herodotus,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking ;  for  in  his  time,  corn  was  the  great  pro- 

'  On  one  occasion,  we  know  not  when,  the  dtizens  of  Olbia  are  said 
to  have  been  attacked  by  one  Zopyrion,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  resist* 
ing  him  only  by  emancipating  their  slayes,  and  granting  the  citizenship 
to  foreigners  (Macrobins,  Satomal.  i.  11). 
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duce  and  the  principal  export  from  Olbia;  the 
growth  had  now  been  suspended,  or  was  at  least 
perpetually  cut  off,  by  increased  devastation  and 
insecurity. 

After  perpetual  attacks, and  even  several  captures, 
by  barbaric  neighbours — this  unfortunate  city,  about 
fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  was  at  length  so 
miserably  sacked  by  the  Getae,  as  to  become  for  a 
time  abandoned*.  Presently,  however,  the  fugitives 
partially  returned,  to  re-establish  themselves  on  a 
reduced  scale.  For  the  very  same  barbarians  who 
had  persecuted  and  plundered  them,  still  required 
an  emporium  with  a  certain  amount  of  import  and 
export,  such  as  none  but  Greek  settlers  could  pro- 
vide ;  moreover  it  was  from  the  coast  near  Olbia, 
and  from  the  care  of  its  inhabitants,  that  many  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes  derived  their  supply  of  salt*. 
Hence  arose  a  puny  after-growth  of  Oibia — preser- 
ving the  name,  traditions,  and  part  of  the  locality, 
of  the  deserted  city — by  the  return  of  a  portion  of 
the  colonists  with  an  infusion  of  Scythian  or  Sar- 
matian  residents ;  an  infusion  indeed  so  large,  as 
seriously  to  dishellenise  both  the  speech  and  the 
personal  names  in  the  town^. 

To  this  second  edition  of  Olbia,  the  rhetor  Dion 
Chrysostom  paid  a  summer  visit  (about  a  century 
after  the  Christian  era) ,  of  which  he  has  left  a  brief 
but  interesting  account.  Within  the  wide  area  once 
filled  by  the  original  Olbia — ^the  former  circam- 

'  Dion  Cbrys.  (Or.  zxxvi.  p.  75) — act  fiiv  irokefitiToi,  woXXokis  bi  ml 

*  Diott  Chrysott.  Orat.  xxxvi,  (Borysthenit.)  p.  75, 76,  Reitk. 

*  See  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  the  lai^age  tnd  the  penooal 
of  the  Olbian  Inscriptioni,  pait  zi.  p.  108-116. 
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ference  of  which  was  marked  by  crambling  walls 
and  towers — the  second  town  occupied  a  narrow 
corner ;  with  poor  houses,  low  walls,  and  temples 
having  no  other  ornament  except  the  ancient  statues 
mutilated  by  the  plunderers.  The  citizens  dwelt 
in  perpetual  insecurity,  constantly  under  arms  or 
on  guard ;  for  the  barbaric  horsemen,  in  spite  of 
sentinels  posted  to  announce  their  approach,  often 
carried  off  prisoners,  cattle,  or  property,  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gates.  The^ 
picture  drawn  of  Oibia  by  Dion  confirms  in  a  re« 
markable  way  that  given  of  Tomi  by  Ovid.  And 
what  imparts  to  it  a  touching  interest  is,  that  the 
Greeks  whom  Dion  saw  contending  with  the  diflS^ 
culties,  privations,  and  dangers  of  this  inhospitable 
outpost,  still  retained  the  activity,  the  elegance,  and 
the  intellectual  aspirations  of  their  Ionic  breed ;  in 
this  respect  much  superior  to  the  Tomitans  of  Ovid, 
In  particular,  they  were  passionate  admirers  of 
Homer ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Greeks  of 
Olbia  could  repeat  the  Iliad  from  memory  \  Achilles 
localised  under  the  surname  of  Pontarches,  on 
numerous  islands  and  capes  in  the  Euxine)  was 

'  Dion,  Orat.  sxxyi.  (Borysthenit.)  p.  7S,  Reiske xal  rUXXa  /*cv 

oifKCTt  a'a<f)S>s  i^rjpi(ovT€5,  Sih  to  iv  fittrois  oIk€ip  rotr  fiapfi&poii,  Bftmt 
T^p  y€  'iXuida  okiyov  frdpT€s  uraaiv  dir6  frrdyuarot,  I  translate  the 
words  oXiyov  fl-ovrer  with  some  allowance  for  rhetoric. 

The  representation  given  by  Dion  of  the  youthful  citizen  of  Olbia— 
Kallistratus — with  whom  he  conversed,  is  curious  as  a  picture  of  Greek 
manners  in  this  remote  land ;  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  with 
genukie  Ionic  features,  and  conspicuous  for  his  beauty  {dx^  troXXo^r 
fpcurrds) ;  a  zesdot  for  literature  and  philosophy,  but  especially  for 
Homer ;  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  place,  suited  for  riding — ^the  long 
leather  trowsers,  and  short  black  doaJc ;  constantly  on  horseback  for 
defence  of  the  town,  and  celebrated  as  a  warrior  even  at  that  early  age^ 
having  already  killed  or  nude  prisonera  several  Sannatisns  (p*  77). 
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among  the  chief  divine  or  heroic  persons  to  whom 
they  addressed  their  prayers  ^  Amidst  Grecian  life, 
degraded  and  verging  towards  its  extinction,  and 
stripped  even  of  the  purity  of  living  speech — ^the 
thread  of  imaginative  and  traditional  sentiment  thus 
continues  without  suspension  or  abatement. 

Respecting  Bosporus  or  Pantikapseum  (for  both 
names  denote  the  same  city,  though  the  former 
name  often  comprehends  the  whole  annexed  do- 
minion),  founded  by  Milesian  settlers^  on  the  Eu- 
ropean side  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosporus  (near 
Kertsch),  we  first  hear,  about  the  period  when 
Xerxes  was  repulsed  from  Greece  (480-479  b.c). 
It  was  the  centre  of  a  dominion  including  Phana- 
goria,  Kepi,  Hermonassa,  and  other  Greek  cities 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  governed  by  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  oligarchy — called  the  Archaean aktidse,  for  forty- 
two  years^  (480-438  b.c). 

After  them  we  have  a  series  of  princes  standing 
out  individually  by  name,  and  succeeding  each 
other  in  the  same  family.  Spartokus  I.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Seleukus;  next  comes  Spartokus  U.; 
then  Satyrus  I.  (407-^93  b.c)  ;  Leukon  (393-353 
B.C.);  Spartokus  III.  (353^48  b.c)  ;  Parisades  I. 
(348-310  B.C.) ;  Satyrus  II.,  Prytanis,  Eumelus 
(310-304  B.C.) ;  Spartokus  IV.  (304-284  b.c)  ; 
Parisades  11."^    During  the  reigns  of  these  princes, 


'  See  Inscriptions,  Nos.  2076,  2077>  ap.  Boeckh ;  and  Arrian't  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Enxme,  ap.  Geogr.  Minor,  p.  21,  ed.  Hndaon. 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310.  •  Diodor.  xiL  31. 

^  See  Mr.  Clinton*s  Appendix  on  the  Kings  of  Bospoms — Fast. 
Hellen.  App.  c.  13.  p.  2S0,  &c.;  and  Boeckh's  Commeiitaiy  on  the  aamt 
snbjecti  Inscript.  Gmc.  part  id.  p.  91  ieq. 
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a  connexion  of  some  intimacy  sabsisted  between 
Athens  and  Bosporus ;  a  connexion  not  political, 
since  the  Bosporanic  princes  had  little  interest  in 
the  contentions  aboat  Hellenic  hegemony — but  of 
private  intercourse,  commercial  interchange,  and 
reciprocal  good  offices.  The  eastern  corner  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  between  Pantikapseum  and 
Theodosia,  was  well-suited  for  the  production  of 
corn ;  while  plenty  of  fish,  as  well  as  salt,  was  to 
be  had  in  or  near  the  Palus  M^eotis.  Com,  salted 
fish  and  meat,  hides,  and  barbaric  slaves  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  were  in  demand  among  all  the 
Greeks  round  the  ^gean,  and  not  least  at  Athens, 
where  Scythian  slaves  were  numerous  ^ ;  while  oil 
and  wine,  with  other  products  of  more  southern 
regions,  were  acceptable  in  Bosporus  and  the  other 
Pontic  ports.  This  important  traffic  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  carried  on  in  ships  and  by  capital  be- 
longing to  Athens  and  other  ^gean  maritime 
towns;  and  must  have  been  greatly  under  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  the  Athenians,  so  long 
as  their  maritime  empire  subsisted.  Enterprising 
citizens  of  Athens  went  to  Bosporus  (as  to  Thrace 

'  Pdybiut  (It.  38)  enameratet  the  principal  articles  of  this  Pontic 
trade;  among  the  exports  rd  t€  d^p/utra  koI  t6  t&v  tls  rhs  dovKtiof 
oyo/im>y  <ra>fu^a»y  wX^Bos,  &c.,  where  Schweighhauser  has  altered 
hipiiara  to  Bptfifiara^  seemingly  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.  only. 
I  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  change,  as  well  as  the  &ct  of  any  large 
exportation  of  live  cattle  from  the  Pontus;  whereas  the  exportation  of 
hides  was  considerable :  see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  493. 

The  Scythian  public  slayes  or  policemen  of  Athens  are  well  known. 
2KvBaipa  abo  is  the  name  of  a  female  slaTe  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  184). 
2Kv6rig,  for  the  name  of  a  slave,  occurs  as  early  as  Theogms,  t.  826. 

Some  of  the  salted  preparations  from  the  Pontus  were  extravagantly 
dear;  Cato  complained  <k  a  ntpdfMOP  UovruAv  rapixw  M  sq14  for  900 
drachmae  (Polyb.  xxxL  24). 
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and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus),  to  push  their  for- 
tunes ;  merchants  from  other  cities  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  settle  as  resident  strangers  or  metics 
at  Athens,  where  they  were  more  in  contact  with 
the  protecting  authority,  and  obtained  readier  ac- 
cess  to  the  judicial  tribunals.  It  was  probably 
during  the  period  preceding  the  great  disaster  at 
Syracuse  in  413  b.c,  that  Athens  first  acquired  her 
position  as  a  mercantile  centre  for  the  trade  with 
the  Euxine  ;  which  we  afterwards  find  her  retain* 
ing,  even  with  reduced  power,  in  the  time  of  De* 
mosthenes. 
Nym.  How  stroug  was  the  position  enjoyed  by  Athens 

among  the  m  Bosporus,  duHUg  her  unimpaired  empire,  we 
dtieruTder  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  NymphKum  (south 
theAthe-     Qf  Pantikapaeum,  between   that  town  and  Theo* 

man  empire  '^  ' 

—here  it  dosia)  was  amoug  her  tributary  towns,  and  paid  a 
under  the  talcut  annually  \  Not  until  the  misfortunes  of 
priSSI!"'^  Athens  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  did  Nymphseum  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bosporanic  princes;  betrayed  (according  to  -^s* 
chines)  by  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Demo- 
sthenes, the  Athenian  Gylon  ;  who  however  pro- 
bably did  nothing  more  than  obey  a  necessity 
rendered  unavoidable  by  the  fallen  condition  of 
Athens*.  We  thus  see  that  Nymphaeum,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Bosporanic  dominion,  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the  Athenian  empire,  but  also  contained 
influential  Athenian  citizens,  engaged  in  the  corn- 

*  Harpokration  and  Photiui,  v.  Nvfu^iov— from  the  ^(n^/o-fuira  col- 
lected by  Kraterus.  Gosipare  Boeckh,  in  the  second  edition  of  hit 
Staatshaushaltung  der  Atbenar,  vol.  ii.  p.  668. 

*  JItchinet  adv.  Kteaii^^  p.  7B.  c.57.  See  my  last  preceding  Vol.  XL 
Ch.  Ixzxvii.  p.  369. 
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trade.  Gylon  was  rewarded  by  a  large  grant  of 
land  at  Kepi — probably  other  Athenians  of  Nym- 
phseum  were  rewarded  also — by  the  Bosporanic 
prince ;  who  did  not  grudge  a  good  price  for  such 
an  acquisition.  We  find  also  other  instances, — 
both  of  Athenian  citizens  sent  out  to  reside  with 
the  prince  Satyrus, — and  of  Pontic  Greeks  who, 
already  in  correspondence  and  friendship  with  va- 
rious individual  Athenians,  consign  their  sons  to  be 
initiated  in  the  commerce,  society,  and  refinements 
of  Athens'.  Such  facts  attest  the  correspondence 
and  intercourse  of  that  city,  during  her  imperial 
greatness,  with  Bosporus. 

The  Bosporanic  prince  Satyrus  was  in  the  best  Aiuance 
relations  with  Athens,  and  even  seems  to  have  had  ^^ir^od 
authorised  representatives  there  to  enforce  his  re-  jS^n 
quests,  which  met  with  very  great  attention^.     He  lVS' 
treated  the  Athenian  merchants  at  Bosporus  with  &«.  and 

,  y  .  ,  the  Athe- 

equity  and  even  favour,  grantmg  to  them  a  pre-  mans.  im. 
ference  in  the  export  of  corn  when  there  was  not  ^df " "' 
enough  for  all^.     His  son  Leukon  not  only  con-  ^"^tS^ 


mans. 


^  Lysiai^proMantitheo^Or.xvi.  s.4;  Isokrates  (Trapezitic.)>  Or.  xvii. 
8. 5.  The  young  man,  whose  case  Isokrates  sets  forth,  was  sent  to 
Atbens  by  his  father  Sopseus,  a  rich  Pontic  Qteek  (s.  52)  much  in  the 
confidence  of  Satyrus.  SopsBUs  furnished  his  son  with  two  ship-loads 
of  com,  and  with  money  besides — and  then  despatched  him  to  Athens 
ifia  Kar*  ifitroplaif  leal  Kccrh  Bttoplav. 

<  Isokrates,  Trapez.  s.  5, 6.  Sopeeus,  father  of  this  pleader,  had  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Satjrrus  in  the  Pontus,  and  had  been  arrested; 
upon  which  Satyrus  sends  to  Athens  to  seize  the  property  of  the  son, 
to  order  him  home, — and  if  he  refused,  then  to  require  the  Athenians 
to  deliTer  him  up — cViorcXXct  d^  rois  iv6ab€  hnbrjfwOatv  €k  tov  Jl6rrou 

TO.  T€  XprjfJMTa  nCLp*  €flOV  KOfJUO'CUrOai,  &c. 

'  Isokrates,  Trapezit.  s.  71  •  Demosthenes  also  recognizes  fSAvours 
from  Satyrus — Koi  avrbs  (Leukon)  Koi  ol  7rp6yopoi,  &c.  (adv.  Leptin. 
p.  467). 
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tinued  the  preference  to  Athenian  exporting  ships, 
but  also  granted  to  them  remission  of  the  export 
duty  (of  one-thirtieth  part),  which  he  exacted  from 
all  other  traders.  Such  an  exemption  is  reckoned 
as  equivalent  to  an  annual  present  of  13,000 
medimni  of  com  (the  medimnus  being  about  1^ 
bushel) ;  the  total  quantity  of  com  brought  from 
Bosporus  to  Athens  in  a  full  year  being  400,000 
medimni  \  It  is  easy  to  see  moreover  that  such  a 
premium  must  have  thrown  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
porting trade  into  the  hands  of  Athenian  mer- 
chants. The  Athenians  requited  this  favour  by 
public  votes  of  gratitude  and  honour,  conferring 
upon  Leukon  the  citizenship,  together  with  immu- 
nity from  all  the  regular  burthens  attaching  to 
property  at  Athens.  There  was  lying  in  that  city 
money  belonging  to  Leukon^ ;  who  was  therefore 
open  (under  the  proposition  of  Leptines)  to  that  con- 
ditional summons  for  exchange  of  properties,  tech- 
nically termed  Antidosis.  In  his  time,  moreover, 
the  corn-trade  of  Bosporus  appears  to  have  been 
farther  extended  ;  for  we  leam  that  he  established 
an  export  from  Theodosia  as  well  as  from  Pantika- 
pseum.  His  successor  Parisades  I.  continuing  to 
Athenian  exporters  of  corn  the  same  privilege  of 
immunity  from  export  duty,  obtained  from  Athens 
still  higher  honours  than  Leukon;  for  we  leam 
that  his  statue,  together  with  those  of  two  relatives, 
was  erected  in  the  agora,  on  the  motion  of  Demo- 
sthenes^.   The  connexion  of  Bosporus  with  Athens 

1  DemosUi.  adr.  Lq>tm.,  p.  4^7. 
'  Demosth.  adr.  Leptin.,  p.  469. 
'  Demosth*  adv.  Phonnion.,  p.  917;  Demarchus  ady,  Demotth.,  p,34. 
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was  durable  as  well  as  intimate;  its  corn-trade 
being  of  high  importance  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
people.  Every  Athenian  exporter  was  bound  by 
law  to  bring  his  cargo  in  [the  first  instance  to 
Athens.  The  freighting  and  navigating  of  ships 
for  that  purpose,  together  with  the  advance  of 
money  by  rich  capitalists  (citizens  and  metics) 
upon  interest  and  conditions  enforced  by  the  Athe- 
nian judicature,  was  a  standing  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. And  we  may  appreciate  the  value  of  equi- 
table treatment,  not  to  say  favour,  from  the  kings 
of  Bosporus — when  we  contrast  it  with  the  fraudu- 
lent and  extortionate  behaviour  of  Kleomenes,  sa- 
trap of  Egypt,  in  reference  to  the  export  of  Egyp- 
tian corn^ 

The  political  condition  of  the  Greeks  at  Bos*-  PoiHicti 
porus  was  somewhat  peculiar.     The  hereditary  ZT^i^' 
princes  (above  enumerated),  who  ruled  them  sub-  ^^<>™» 
stantially  as  despots,  assumed  no  other  title  (in  ^jj^ 
respect  to  the  Greeks)  than  that  of  Archon.   They  thenweiTcs 
paid  tribute  to  the  powerful  Scythian  tribes  who  their  em- 
bounded  them  on  the  European  side,  and  even  lu}^^ 
thought  it  necessary  to  carry  a  ditch  across  the  *"****" 
narrow  isthmus,  from  some  point  near  Tbeodosia 
northward  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  as  a  protection 
against  incursions^.    Their  dominion  did  not  extend 
farther  west  than  Theodosia ;  this  ditch  was  their 


Hie  name  stands  Berisades  as  printed  in  the  oration ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  Parisades  is  the  person  designated.  See  Boeckh«  Introd.  ad  Inscr. 
No.  2056,  p.  92. 

Beinarchus  arers,  that  Demosthenes  received  an  annual  present  of 
1000  modii  of  com  from  Bosporus. 

t  Demosthen.  adv.  Dionysodor.  p.  1285. 

s  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310,  an. 
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extreme  western  boundary  ;  and  even  for  the  land 
within  it,  they  paid  tribute.  But  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait^  they  were  lords  paramount  for  a 
considerable  distance,  over  the  feebler  and  less 
warUke  tribes  who  pass  under  the  common  name 
of  Maeotaj  or  MaeStae — the  Sindi,  Toreti,  Dandarii, 
ThatSs,  &c.  Inscriptions,  yet  remaining,  of  Pari- 
sades  I.  record  him  as  King  of  these  various  bar* 
baric  tribes,  but  as  Archon  of  Bosporus  and  Theo- 
dosia^  His  dominion  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Kimmerian  Bosporus,  sustained  by  Grecian  and 
Thracian  mercenaries,  was  of  considerable  (though 
to  us  unknown)  extent,  reaching  to  somewhere  near 
the  borders  of  Caucasus*. 
B.C.  310-  Parisades  I.  on  his  death  left  three  sons — Saty- 
Fai^iiy  ^^^*  Prytanis,  and  Eumelus.  Satyrus,  as  the  eldest, 
feuda  succeeded  :  but  Eumelus  claimed  the  crown,  sought 

among  the        ^  '  »  o 

Bosporanic  aid  without,  and  prevailed  on  various  neighbours 
war  be.  ^  — amoug  them  a  powerful  Thracian  king  named 
s^t^ui  and  Ariophames — to  espouse  his  cause.  At  the  head 
d^rtfllT   of  ^^  army  said  to  consist  of  20,000  horse  and 

Satyriu  II. 

»  See  Ingcript.  No8.2117,2118, 2119,m  Boeckh's  Collection, p.  156. 
In  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  (ii;  1, 10),  Sokrates  cites  the  Sej- 
thiana  as  an  example  of  ruling  people,  and  the  M^otse  as  an  example 
of  subjects.  Probably  this  refers  to  the  position  of  the  Bosporanic 
Greeks,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  Scythians,  but  ruled  oyer  the  Maeotae. 
The  name  MtBotm  seems  confined  to  tribes  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Palus  Meeotis ;  while  the  Scythians  were  on  the  European  side  of  that 
sea.  Sokrates  and  the  Athenians  had  good  means  of  being  inibrmed 
about  the  situation  of  the  Bosporani  and  their  neighbours  on  both  sides. 
See  K.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythenlande,  b.  ii.  p.  216. 

'  This  boimdary  is  attested  in  another  Inscription,  No.  2104,  of  the 
same  collection.  Inscription  No.  2103,  seems  to  indicate  Arcadian 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Leukon :  about  the  mercenaries,  tee 
Diodor.  xx.  22. 

Parisades  I.  is  said  to  have  been  worshiped  as  a  Gfod,  after  hia  death 
(Strabo,  vii.  p.  310). 
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22,000  foot,  the  two  allies  marched  to  attack  the 
territories  of  Satyrus,  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
with  2000  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  2000  Thracians 
of  his  own,  reinforced  by  a  numeroas  body  of 
Scythian  allies— 20,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
and  carrying  with  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  pro* 
visions  in  waggons.  He  gained  a  complete  victory, 
compelling  Eumelus  and  Ariophames  to  retreat 
and  seek  refuge  in  the  regal  residence  of  the  latter, 
near  the  river  Thapsis ;  a  fortress  built  of  timber, 
and  surrounded  with  forest,  river,  marsh,  and  rock, 
so  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  approach.  Satyrus, 
having  first  plundered  the  country  around,  which 
supplied  a  rich  booty  of  prisoners  and  cattle,  pro- 
ceeded to  assail  his  enemies  in  their  almost  im- 
practicable position.  But  though  he,  and  Meniskus 
his  general  of  mercenaries,  made  the  most  strenuous 
eflforts,  and  even  carried  some  of  the  outworks,  they 
were  repulsed  from  the  fortress  itself;  and  Satyrus, 
exposing  himself  forwardly  to  extricate  Meniskus, 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  shortly  died — after  a 
reign  of  nine  months.  Meniskus,  raising  the  siegei 
withdrew  the  army  to  Gargaza ;  from  whence  he 
conveyed  back  the  regal  corpse  to  Pantikapaeum  \ 

^  Diodor.  xx.  24.  The  scene  of  these  military  operations  (as  far  as 
we  can  pretend  to  make  it  out  from  the  brief  and  superficial  narratiye 
of  Diodorus)  seems  to  have  been  on  the  £uropean  side  of  Bosporus ; 
somewhere  between  the  Borysthenes  river  and  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop, 
in  the  territory  called  by  Herodotus  Hykea.  This  is  Niebuhr's  opinion, 
which  I  think  more  probable  than  that  of  Boeckh,  who  supposes  the 
operations  to  have  occurred  on  the  Asiatic  territory  of  Bosporus.  So 
far  I  concur  with  Niebuhr;  but  his  reasons  for  placing  Dromichstes 
king  of  the  Getee  (the  victor  over  Lysimachus)>  east  of  the  Borysthenes, 
are  noway  satisfactory. 

Compare  Niebuhr's  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Skythen,  &c.  (in  hit 
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Prytanis,  the  next  brother,  rejecting  an  offer  of  par- 
tition tendered  by  Eumelus,  assamed  the  sceptre, 
and  marched  forth  to  continue  the  struggle.  But  the 
tide  of  fortune  now  turned  in  favour  of  Eumelus ; 
who  took  Gargaza  with  several  other  places,  worsted 
his  brother  in  battle,  and  so  blocked  him  up  in  the 
isthmus  near  the  Palus  Mseotis,  that  he  was  forced 
to  capitulate  and  resign  his  pretensions.  Eumelus 
entered  Pantikapaeum  as  conqueror.  Nevertheless, 
the  defeated  Prytanis,  in  spite  of  his  recent  co- 
venant, made  a  renewed  attempt  upon  the  crown ; 
wherein  he  was  again  baffled,  forced  to  escape  to 
KSpi,  and  there  slain.  To  assure  himself  of  the 
throne,  Eumelus  put  to  death  the  wives  and  children 
of  both  his  two  brothers,  Satyrus  and  Prytanis — 
together  with  all  their  principal  friends.  One  youth 
alone — Parisades,  son  of  Satyrus — escaped  and 
found  protection  with  the  Scythian  prince  Agarus. 

Eumelus  had  now  put  down  all  rivals ;  yet  his 
recent  cruelties  had  occasioned  wrath  and  disgust 
among  the  Bosporanic  citizens.  He  convoked 
them  in  assembly,  to  excuse  his  past  conduct,  and 
promised  good  government  for  the  future ;  at  the 
same  time  guaranteeing  to  them  their  full  civic 
constitution,  with  such  privileges  and  immunities 


Kleine  Scbriften,  p.  380),  with  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  the  Sannatian 
Inscriptions,  Corp.  Ins.  Grsc.  part  ad.  p.  83-103. 

The  mention  by  Diodorus  of  a  wooden  fortress,  surrounded  by 
morass  and  forest,  is  curious,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  description 
in  Herodotus  (iy.  108)  of  the  city  of  the  Budini.  This  habit,  of  build- 
ing  towns  and  fortifications  of  wood,  prevailed  among  the  Slavonic  po- 
pulation in  Russia  and  Poland  until  fiar  down  in  the  middle  ages.  See 
Paul  Joseph  Schafiiirik,  Slavische  Alterthiimer,  in  the  German  transla- 
tion of  Wuttke,  vol.  i.  ch.  10.  p.  192 ;  also  K.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen 
im  Skythenlande,  p.  91. 


Chap.xcviil]  powm  or  eumblus»  esr 

as  they  had  before  enjoyed,  and  freedom  from  direct 
taxation^  Sach  assurances^  combined  probably  with 
an  imposing  mercenary  force,  appeased  or  at  least 
silenced  the  prevailing  disaffection.  Eumelus  kept 
his  promises  so  far  as  to  govern  in  a  mild  and 
popular  spirit.  While  thus  rendering  himself  ac* 
ceptable  at  home,  he  maintained  an  energetic 
foreign  policy,  and  made  several  conquests  among 
the  surrounding  tribes.  He  constituted  himself  a 
sort  of  protector  of  the  Euxine,  repressing  the 
piracies  of  the  Heniochi  and  Achaei  (among  the 
Caucasian  mountains  to  the  east)  as  well  as  of  the 
Tauri  in  the  Chersonesus  (Crimea) ;  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Byzantines,  Sinopians,  and  other 
Pontic  Greeks.  He  received  a  portion  of  the 
fugitives  from  Kallatis,  when  besieged  by  Lysi- 
machus,  and  provided  for  them  a  settlement  in  bis 
dominions.  Having  thus  acquired  great  reputation, 
Eumelus  was  in  the  full  career  of  conquest  and  ag- 
grandisement, when  an  accident  terminated  his  life» 
after  a  reign  of  rather  more  than  five  years.  In  re- 
turning from  Scythia  to  Pantikapaeum,  in  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage  (or  waggon)  and  four  with  a  tent 
upon  it,  his  horses  took  fright  and  ran  away.  Per- 
ceiving that  they  were  carrying  him  towards  a  preci- 
pice, he  tried  to  jump  out ;  but  bis  sword  becoming 
entangled  in  the  wheel,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot^. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Spartokus  IV.,  who 
reigned  twenty  years  (304-284  b.c.)  ;  afterwards 
came  the  son  of  Spartokus,  Parisades  II. ;  with 
whose  name  our  information  breaks  off^ 

'  Diodcff.  XX.  2-1.  *  Diodor.  xx.  25. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  100.  Spartokus  IV. — son  of  Eamelus — is  recognized  in 

VOL.  XII.  2  U 
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This  d3ma8ty,  the  Spartokidse,  though  they  ruled 
the  Greeks  of  Bosporus  as  despots  by  means  of  a 
foreign  mercenary  force — yet  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised power  with  equity  and  moderation  ^  Had 
Eumelus  lived,  he  might  probably  have  established 
an  extensive  empire  over  the  barbaric  tribes  on  all 
sides  of  him«  But  empire  over  such  subjects  was 
seldom  permanent ;  nor  did  his  successors  long 
maintain  even  as  much  as  he  left.  We  have  no 
means  of  following  their  fortunes  in  detail ;  bat 
we  know  that  about  a  century  b.c,  the  then  reign- 
ing prince,  Parisades  lY . ,  found  himself  so  pressed 
and  squeezed  by  the  Scythians^,  that  he  was  forced 
(like  Olbia  and  the  Pentapolis)  to  forego  his  in- 
dependence ;  and  to  call  in,  as  auxiliary  or  master, 
the  formidable  Mithridates  Eupator  of  Pontus ;  from 
whom  a  new  dynasty  of  Bosporanic  kings  began — 
subject  however,  after  no  long  interval,  to  the 
dominion  and  interference  of  Rome. 

These  M ithridatic  princes  lie  beyond  our  period ; 
but  the  cities  of  Bosporus  under  the  Spartokid 
princes,  in  the  fourth  century  b.c,  deserve  to  be 
ranked  among  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  living 
Hellenic  world.  They  were  not  indeed  purely  Hel- 
lenic, but  presented  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Scythian  or  Oriental  manners ;  analogous  to  the 


one  Attic  Inscription  (No.  107),  and  various  Bosporanic  (No.  2105, 
2106,  2120)  in  Boeckh's  Collection.  Parisades  IL— son  of  Spartokos 
— is  recognized  in  another  Bosporanic  Inscription,  No.  2 107 — seemingly 
also  in  No.  2120  6. 

^  Strabo,  yii.  p.  310.    Deinarchus-  however  calls  Parisades,  Satyrus 
and  Gk>rgippus,  tovs  cx^iorovs  rvpdyvov^  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  44). 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310.   ovx  oUs  t«  i^v  avrixtiv  vp6t  revs  fiapfiapow* 
<f>6pov  wparrofttvovg  fJL9i{»  rov  vpAnpw,  &c. 
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mixture  of  the  Hellenic  and  Libyan  elements  at 
KyrSnS  with  its  Battiad  princes.  Among  the  facts 
attesting  the  wealth  and  power  of  these  Spartokid 
princes,  and  of  the  Bosporanic  community,  we  may 
number  the  imposing  groups  of  mighty  sepulchral 
tumuli  nearKertch  (Pantikapseum) ;  some  of  which 
have  been  recently  examined,  while  the  greater  part 
still  remain  unopened.  These  spacious  chambers 
of  stone — enclosed  in  vast  hillocks  (Kurgans), 
cyclopian  works  piled  up  with  prodigious  labour 
and  cost — have  been  found  to  contain  not  only  a 
profusion  of  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  (gold, 
silver,  and  electron,  or  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
gold  to  one  of  silver),  but  also  numerous  vases, 
implements,  and  works  of  art,  illustrating  the  life 
and  ideas  of  the  Bosporanic  population.  **  The 
contents  of  the  tumuli  already  opened  are  so  multi- 
farious, that  from  the  sepulchres  of  Pantikapaeum 
alone,  we  might  become  acquainted  with  every  thing 
which  served  the  Greeks  either  for  necessary  use, 
or  for  the  decoration  of  domestic  life*."  Statues, 
reliefs,  and  frescoes  on  the  walls,  have  been  found, 
on  varied  subjects  both  of  war  and  peace,  and  often 
of  very  fine  execution ;  besides  these,  numerous 
carvings  in  wood,  and  vessels  of  bronze  or  terra 
cotta;  with  necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  rings, 
drinking  cups,  &c.  of  precious  metal  —several  with 
coloured  beads  attached*.     The  costumes,  equip- 

1  Neunumn,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythenlande,  p.  503. 

'  An  acooimt  of  the  recent  discoveries  near  Kertch  or  Pantikapseum, 
will  be  found  in  Dubois  de  Montp^reux,  Voyage  dans  le  Caucase,  vol.  v. 
p.  135  seqqr,  and  in  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythenlandc,  pp.  483- 
533.  The  last-mentioned  work  is  peculiarly  copious  and  instructive ; 
relating  what  has  been  done  since  Dubois's  travels,  and  containing 

2  u  2 
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ment,  and  physiognomy  represented,  are  indeed  a 
mixture  of  Hellenic  and  barbaric ;  moreover,  even 
the  profusion  of  gold  chains  and  other  precious 
ornaments,  indicates  a  tone  of  sentiment  partially 
orientalized,  in  those  for  whom  they  were  destined. 

abundant  information  derived  from  the  recent  memoirs  of  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Literary  Societies. 

The  local  and  special  t3rpe,  which  shows  itself  so  much  on  these 
works  of  arty  justifies  the  inference  that  they  were  not  brought  from 
other  Grecian  cities,  but  executed  by  Grecian  artists  resident  at  Panti- 
kapiBum  (p.  507).  Two  marble  statues,  a  man  and  a  woman,  both 
larger  than  life,  exhumed  in  1650,  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  admira^ 
tion  (p.  491).  Coins  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  B.C.  have  beoi 
found  in  several  (p.  494-495).  A  great  number  of  the  so-called  Etrus- 
can vases  have  also  been  discovered,  probably  fabricated  frt>m  a  species 
of  clay  still  existing  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  figures  on  these  vases 
are  often  excellent,  with  designs  and  scenes  of  every  description,  reli- 
gious, festal,  warlike,  domestic  (p.  522).  Many  of  the  sarcophagi  are 
richly  ornamented  with  carvings,  in  wood,  ivory,  &c. ;  some  admirably 
executed  (p.  521). 

Unfortunately,  the  belief  prevails,  and  has  long  prevailed,  among  the 
neighbouring  population,  that  these  tumuli  contain  hidden  treasures. 
One  of  the  most  striking  among  them — called  the  Kul-Obo — was  opened 
in  1830  by  the  Russian  authorities.  After  great  pains  and  trouble,  the 
means  of  entrance  were  discovered,  and  the  interior  chamber  was 
reached.  It  was  the  richest  that  had  ever  been  opened ;  being  found  to 
contain  some  splendid  golden  ornaments,  as  well  as  many  other  relics. 
The  Russian  officers  placed  a  guard  to  prevent  any  one  from  entering 
it ;  but  the  cupidity  of  the  population  of  Kertch  was  so  inflamed  by  the 
report  of  the  expected  treasure  being  discovered,  that  they  forced  the 
guard,  broke  into  the  interior,  and  pillaged  most  of  the  contents  (p.  509) . 
The  Russian  authorities  have  been  generally  anxious  for  die  preservation 
and  gradual  excavation  of  these  monuments,  but  have  had  to  contend 
against  repugnance  and  even  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  people  near. 

Dubois  de  Montp^reux  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  opening 
of  these  tumuli  near  Kertch — especially  of  the  Kul-Obo,  the  ridiest  o 
all,  which  he  conceives  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  tbe  Spartokid  kings, 
and  the  decorations  of  which  were  the  product  of  Hellenic  art : — 

"  Si  Ton  a  enterr^  (he  observes)  un  roi  entourd  d'un  luxe  Scythiqu 
ce  sont  des  Chrecs  et  des  artistes  de  cette  nation  qui  ont  travaill^  k  ses 
funerailles"  (Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  pp.  195, 213, 227).    Pantika- 
psum  and  Phanagoria  (he  says)  "  se  reoonnoissent  de  loin  ik.  la  foule  de 
leurs  tumulus"  (p.  137). 
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But  the  design  as  well  as  the  execution  comes 
clearly  out  of  the  Hellenic  workshop  ;  and  there  is 
good  ground  for  helieving,  that  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  Pantikapseuin  was  the  seat,  not  only 
of  enterprising  and  wealthy  citizens,  but  also  of 
strenuous  and  well-directed  artistic  genius.  Such 
manifestations  of  the  refinements  of  Hellenism,  in 
this  remote  and  little-noticed  city,  form  an  import- 
ant addition  to  the  picture  of  Hellas  as  a  whole, — 
prior  to  its  days  of  subjection, — which  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  history  to  present. 


I  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  Greece 
to  the  point  of  time  marked  out  in  the  Preface  to 
my  First  Volume — the  close  of  the  generation 
contemporary  with  Alexander — the  epoch,  from 
whence  dates  not  only  the  extinction  of  Grecian 
political  freedom  and  self-action,  but  also  the 
decay  of  productive  genius,  and  the  debasement 
of  that  consummate  literary  and  rhetorical  ex- 
cellence which  the  fourth  century  b.c.  had  seen 
exhibited  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes'.  The  con- 
tents of  this  last  Volume  indicate  but  too  clearly 
that  Greece  as  a  separate  subject  of  history  no 

>  How  marked  that  degradation  was«  may  be  seen  attested  byDiony- 
uoB  of  Halikamatsua,  De  Antiquia  OratoribuSy  pp.  445,  446,  Reiske — 
(V  yhp  bri  rots  irp6  rjfi&tf  XP^^^^^  h  V^^^  dpxaia  Kol  KfHKda-txfKts  prjropucrj 
npojnjXoKi^ofjJtnj  Koi  Sctvdr  vfiptis  inrofUyovau  Kor^XviTO,  dp^fittnf 
fi€if  dfl-^  rfjs  *A\€(dvdpov  tov  MaKfb6vog  rtXfvnjs  cWvfiv  koi  fiapal- 
PwcBai  KOT  Skiyov,  cVi  dc  rijg  Kaff  rifm  ^XiKuis  fwcpov  dfrfcaa-a  fls 
TfXos  fi(lxafi<r6ai.  Compare  Dionys.  De  Composit.  Verbor.  p.  29j  30, 
Reisk. ;  and  Westermann,  Geschicbte  der  Griechischen.  Beredtaamkeit, 
8.  76-77. 
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longer  exists ;  for  one  full  half  of  it  is  employed  in 
depicting   Alexander    and    his    conquests — aypio¥ 

aej^/iijT^v,  Kparepov  ixr\(JTiapa  <^oj3oio^ — that  Non-Hel- 

lenic  conqueror  into  whose  vast  possessions  the 
Greeks  are  absorbed,  with  their  intellectual  bright- 
ness bedimmed,  their  spirit  broken ,  and  half  their 
virtue  taken  away  by  Zeus — the  melancholy  emas- 
culation inflicted  (according  to  Homer)  upon  vic- 
tims overtaken  by  the  day  of  slavery*. 

One  branch  of  intellectual  energy  there  was,  and 
one  alone,  which  continued  to  flourish,  compara- 
tively little  impaired,  under  the  preponderance  of 
the  Macedonian  sword — the  spirit  of  speculation 
and  philosophy.  During  the  century  which  we 
have  just  gone  through,  this  spirit  was  embodied 
in  several  eminent  persons,  whose  names  have  been 
scarcely  adverted  to  in  this  history.  Among  these 
names,  indeed,  there  are  two,  of  peculiar  grandeur, 
whom  I  have  brought  partially  before  the  reader, 
because  both  of  them  belong  to  general  history  as 
well  as  to  philosophy  ;  Plato,  as  citizen  of  Athens, 
companion  of  Sok  rates  at  his  trial,  and  counsellor 
of  Dionysius  in  his  glory — Aristotle,  as  the  teacher 
of  Alexander.  I  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  include 
in  my  present  work  a  record  of  them  as  philosophers 
also,  and  an  estimate  of  their  speculative  charac- 
teristics ;  but  I  find  the  subject  far  too  vast  to  be 
compressed  into  such  a  space  as  this  volume  would 
afford.   The  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  distinguished 


*  Horn.  Iliad,  vi.  97- 

»  Horn.  Odyss.  xvii.  ;J22.— 

rjfuav  yap  t  dprrrjs  ajroaiyvrai  €vp%Hma  Ztv£ 
dytpos,  c^*  fiv  ptv  Kara  dovXioi'  ^H^  (kfjaiv. 
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thinkers  is  not  now  numbered  by  historians,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  among  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  them,  nor  yet  among  the  natural  expectations 
of  their  readers ;  but  is  reserved  for  the  special  histo- 
rian of  philosophy.  Accordingly,  I  have  brought 
my  history  of  Greece  to  a  close,  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  justice  either  to  Plato  or  to  Aristotle.  I 
hope  to  contribute  something  towards  supplying 
this  defect,  the  magnitude  of  which  I  fully  appre- 
ciate, in  a  separate  work,  devoted  specially  to  an 
account  of  Greek  speculative  philosophy  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c. 
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APPENDIX- 


ON  ISSUS 

AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BATTLE. 

The  exact  battle-field  of  Issus  cannot  be  certainly  assigned, 
upon  tbe  evidence  accessible  to  us.  But  it  may  be  determined, 
within  a  few  miles  north  or  south ;  and  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant— the  general  features  of  the  locality,  as  well  as  the 
preliminary  movements  of  the  contending  armies,  admit  of  being 
clearly  conceived  and  represented.  The  annexed  Plan,  of  the 
country  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
easily  what  is  certain,  and  to  understand  the  debate  about  what 
is  matter  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  battle  was  fought  in  some  portion  of  the  narrow  space 
intervening  between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the 
western  flank  of  Mount  Amanus — that  Alexander's  left  and  Da- 
rius's  right,  rested  on  the  sea,  and  their  right  and  left  respectively 
on  the  mountain — ^that  Darius  came  upon  Alexander  unexpectedly 
from  the  rear,  thus  causing  him  to  return  back  a  day's  march 
from  Myriandrus,  and  to  reoccupy  a  pass  which  he  had  already 
passed  through  and  quitted — ^these  points  are  clearly  given,  and 
appear  to  me  not  open  to  question.  We  know  that  the  river  Pinarus, 
on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  was  at  a  certain  distance  south  of 
Issus,  the  last  town  of  KiUkia  before  entering  Syria  (Arrian, 
ii.  7,  2) — Is  Triv  v9T€palay  iFpavyy»p€i  (Darius  from  Issus)  kicl 
Toy  TTora/iov  top  Il/yapoK— Bitter  erroneously  states  that  Issus 
was  upon  the  river  Pinarus,  which  he  even  calls  the  Issus  river 
(Erdkunde,  Theil  iv.  Abth.  2.  p.  1797-1806).  We  know  also 
that  this  river  was  at  some  distance  north  of  the  maritime  pass 
called  the  Grates  of  Kililda  and  Assyria,  through  which  Alexander 
passed  and  repassed. 

But  when  we  proceed,  beyond  these  data  (the  last  of  them  only 
vague  and  relative),  to  fix  the  exact  battle-field,  we  are  reduced  to 
conjecture.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of 
his  History,  has  collected  and  discussed  very  ably  the  different 
opinions  of  various  geographers. 
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To  those  whom  he  has  cited,  may  he  added — Mr.  Ainsworth's 
Essay  on  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates  (in  the  Transactions  of 
the  (geographical  Society  for  1837) — Mutzel's  Topographical 
Notes  on  the  third  hook  of  Quintus  Curtius — and  the  last  volnme 
of  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  pnhlished  only  this  year  (1855),  ch.  xxvii. 
p.  1778  seqq. 

"We  know  from  Xenophon  that  Issns  was  a  considerable  town 
close  to  the  sea — two  days'  march  from  the  river  Pyramus,  and 
one  day's  march  northward  of  the  maritime  pass  called  the  Gates 
of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  That  it  was  near  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  the  Gulfy  may  also  be  collected  from  Strabo,  who  reckons  the 
shortest  line  across  Asia  Minor,  as  stretching  from  Sin6pe  or 
Amisos  to  laws — and  who  also  lays  down  the  Egyptian  sea  as 
having  its  northern  termination  at  Issua  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  677 ; 
zvi.  p.  749).  The  probable  site  of  Issns  has  been  di£Ferently 
determined  by  different  authors;  Rennell  (Illostrations  of  the 
Geography  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  42*48)  places  it  near  Oseler  or 
Yusler ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  seems  too  far  distant  from  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  towards  the  south. 

In  respect  to  the  maritime  pass,  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria,  there  is  much  discrepancy  between  Xenophon  and  Ar- 
rian.  It  is  evident  that,  in  Xenophon's  time,  this  pass  and  the 
road  of  march  through  it  lay  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
— and  that  the  obstructions  (walls  blocking  up  the  passage),  which 
he  calls  insurmountable  by  force,  were  mainly  of  artificial  crea- 
tion. But  when  Alexander  passed  no  walls  existed.  The  artificial 
obstructions  had  disappeared  during  the  seventy  years  between 
Xenophon  and  Alexander ;  and  we  can  assign  a  probable  reason 
why.  In  Xenophon's  time,  KiHkia  was  occupied  by  the  native 
prince  Syennesis,  who,  though  tributary,  maintained  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  even  in  r^;ard  to  the  Grreat  King,  and 
therefore  kept  a  wall  guarded  by  liis  own  soldiers  on  his  boundary 
towards  Syria.  But  in  Alexander's  time,  Kilikia  was  occupied, 
like  Syria,  by  a  Persian  satrap.  Artificial  boundary  walls,  be- 
tween two  conterminous  satrapies  under  the  same  master,  were  un- 
necessary ;  and  must  even  have  been  found  inconvenient,  during 
the  great  collective  military  operations  of  the  Persian  satraps 
against  the  revolted  Evagoras  of  Cjrprus  (principally  carried  cm 
from  Kilikia  as  a  base,  abOut  380  B.C.,  Diodor.  xv.  2) — as  well  as 
in  the  subsequent  operations  against  the  Phenician  towns  (Diodor. 
xvi.   42).     Hence  we  may  discern  a  reason  why  all  artificial 
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obstractions  may  have  been  swept  away  before  tbe  time  of  Alex- 
ander ;  leaying  only  tbe  natural  difficulties  of  tbe  neigbbouring 
ground,  upon  wbicb  Xenopbon  baa  not  toucbed. 

Tbe  spot  still  retained  its  old  name — ''  Tbe  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria  '* — even  after  walls  and  gates  bad  been  dispensed  witb. 
But  tbat  name,  in  Arrian's  description,  designates  a  difficult  and 
narrow  point  of  tbe  road  over  hills  and  rocks;  a  point  wbicb 
Major  Rennell  (Illustrations,  p.  54)  supposes  to  bare  been  abeut 
a  mile  soutb  of  tbe  met  and  walls  described  by  Xenopbon. 
However  tbis  may  be,  tbe  precise  spot  designated  by  Xenopbon 
seems  probably  to  be  sougbt  about  seven  miles  nortb  of  Scande- 
Toon,  near  tbe  ruins  now  known  as  Jonas's  Pillars  (or  Sakal 
Tutan),  aiid  tbe  Castle  of  Merkes,  wbere  a  river  called  Merkes, 
Mahersy,  or  Kara-su,  flows  across  ^m  tbe  mountain  to  tbe  sea. 
Tbat  tbis  river  is  tbe  same  witb  tbe  Kersus  of  Xenopbon,  is  tbe 
opinion  of  Bennell,  Ainswortb,  and  Mutzel ;  as  well  as  of  Colonel 
Calber,  wbo  surveyed  tbe  country  wben  accompanying  tbe  army 
of  Ibrabim  Pacba  as  engineer  (cited  by  Bitter,  Erdk.  p.  1792). 
At  tbe  spot  bere  mentioned,  tbe  gulf  indents  eastward,  wbile  tbe 
western  flank  of  Amanus  approacbes  very  close  to  it,  and  drops 
witb  unusual  steepness  towards  it.     Hence  tbe  road  now  followed 
does  not  pass  between  tbe  mountain  and  tbe  sea,  but  ascends  over 
a  portion  of  tbe  mountain,  and  descends  again  afterwards  to 
tbe  low  ground  skirting  tbe  sea.     Nortbward  of  Merkes,  tbe 
space  between  tbe  mountain  and  tbe  sea  gradually  widens,  towards 
Bayas.    At  some  distance  to  tbe  nortb  of  Bayas  occurs  tbe  river 
now  called  Delle  Tscbai,  wbicb  is  considered,  I  tbink  witb  pro- 
bability, to  be  tbe  Pinarus,  wbere  tbe  battle  between  Alexander 
and  Darius  was  fougbt.    Tbis  opinion  boweveris  not  unanimous ; 
Kinneir  identifies  tbe  Merkes  witb  tbe  Pinarus.    Moreover,  tbere 
are  several  different  streams  wbicb  cross  tbe  space  between  Mount 
Amanus  and  tbe  sea.     Des  Monoeaux  notices  six  streams  as  ba- 
ving  been  crossed  between  tbe  Castle  of  Merkes  and  Bayas ;  and 
five  more  streams  between  Bayas  and  Ayas  (Mutzel  ad  Curtium, 
p.  105).    Wbicb  among  tbese  is  tbe  Pinarus,  cannot  be  settled 
witbout  more  or  less  of  doubt. 

Besides  tbe  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  noted  by  Xenopbon  and 
Arrian  in  tbe  above  passages,  tbere  are  also  otber  Ghites  called 
the  Amanian  Gates,  wbicb  are  spoken  of  in  a  perplexing  manner. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  insists  witb  propriety  on  tbe  necessity  of  distin- 
guisbing  tbe  maritime  passes,  between  Mount  Amanus  and  tbe 
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Farther,  Alexander,  marching  to  attack  Darius,  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  haste,  and  nothing  to  lose  by  coming  np  to  Sochi  three 
days  later.  He  knew  that  the  enormous  Persian  host  would  not 
try  to  escape  ;  it  would  either  await  him  at  Sochi,  or  else  advance 
into  Kilikia  to  attack  him  there.  The  longer  he  tarried,  the 
more  likely  they  were  to  do  the  latter,  which  was  what  he  de- 
sired. He  had  nothing  to  lose  therefore  in  any  way,  and  some 
chance  of  gain,  by  prolonging  his  march  to  Sochi  for  as  long  a 
time  as  was  necessary  to  secure  Myriandrus.  There  is  no  more 
difficulty,  I  think,  in  understanding  why  he  went  to  Myriandrus 
than  why  he  went  westward  from  Tarsus  (still  more  out  of  his  line 
of  advance)  to  Soli  and  Anchialus. 

It  seems  probable  (as  Bennell  (p*  56)  and  others  think),  that 
the  site  of  Myriandrus  is  now  some  distance  inland ;  that  there 
has  been  an  accretion  of  new  land  and  morass  on  the  coast. 

The  modem  town  of  Scanderoon  occupies  the  site  of  *AXe(av- 
Bpela  Kar  "laaoy,  founded  (probably  by  order  of  Alexander  him- 
self) in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Issus.  According  to 
Bitter  (p.  1791),  ''Alexander  had  the  great  idea  of  establishing 
there  an  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  the  East  with  Europe,  as  at 
the  other  Alexandria  for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  Egypt."  The 
importance  of  the  site  of  Scanderoon,  in  antiquity,  is  here  greatly 
exaggerated.  I  know  no  proof  that  Alexander  had  the  idea 
which  Bitter  ascribes  to  him ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  successors 
had  no  such  idea ;  because  they  founded  the  great  cities  of  An- 
tioch  and  Seleukeia  (in  Pieria),  both  of  them  carrying  the  course 
of  trade  up  the  Orontes,  and  therefore  diverting  it  away  from 
Scanderoon.  This  latter  town  is  only  of  importance  as  being  the 
harbour  of  Aleppo  -,  a  city  (Beroea)  of  little  consequence  in  anti- 
quity, whUe  Antioch  became  the  first  city  in  the  East,  and  Seleukeia 
among  the  first :  see  Bitter,  p.  1152. 
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ABANTES. 
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Abamia,  iii.  222. 

Abdera,  the  army  of  Xerxes  at,  x.  58. 
Abrokomatt  ix*  36,  42. 
AbydoBt  march  of  Xerxes  to,  t.  40 ;  revolt 
of,  from  Athens,  TiiL  127 ;  Athenian  victory 
at,  over  the  Peloponnesians,  viii.  157 ; 
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effect  of  the  Dorian  occupation  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus on,  ii.  16 ;  Homeric  view  of,  iL 
17;  of  Phthiotis  and  Peloponnesus,  ii. 
580 ;  of  Peloponnesus,  iL  407,  451. 

Aehdtmenes,  v.  132. 

Ack4BU$,l  UZ,  27b. 

Aehma^  iL  404 ;  towns  and  territory  of,  iL 
626  feg. ;  Epamlnondas  in,  b.c.  367,x.  365; 
proceedings  of  the  Thebans  in,B.c.  367,  x. 
367;  alliance  of,  with  SparU  and  Elis, 
B.C.  365,  X.  429. 

Aehmnutt  Archidamus  at,  vL  177  »eq, 

AekeiSui,  i.  383. 

AehiUOt,  the  basis  of  the  niad,  iL  236  $eq. 

AekiUii,  L  396  teg,,  404  $eq. 

AekradmM,  capture  of,  by  Neon,  xi.  221. 

Aercpo&t  at  Jihent,  flight  to,  on  Xerxes's 
approach,  v.  150 ;  capture  of,  by  Xerxes, 
T.  158  aeq. ;  visit  of  the  Peisistratids  to, 
after  its  capture  by  Xerxes,  v.  161 ;  in- 
violable reserve  fund  in,  vi.  187  teg, 

Ada,  queen  of  Karia,  xii.  127>  133. 

Adetmanhtt,  of  Corinth,  and  ThemistoklSs, 
at  Salamis,  v.  168, 170. 

Adm^tut  and  Alk^stis,  i.  155  teg, 

Admitut  and  Themistokl^,  v.  384. 

Adramtm,  Timoleon  at,  xi.  209, 220. 

Adrattut,  L  369,  Z72teg,t  379 ;  ui.  46. 

Adrattut,  the  Phrygian  exile,  iii.  205. 

Adrumetum,  captured  by  Agathokles,  xii.  567. 

.£a,  L  340  teg, 

jEaJtid  genealogy,  L  252  teq.^  260. 

Makut,  L  252  teg, 

JEiUt,  i.  ]  64 ;  and  the  Argonauts,!.  323  teg,  \ 
and  CiicS,  L  342. 

JEgm,  iii.  258. 

JEgean,  islands  in,  ii.  312 ;  the  Macedonian 
fleet  master  of,  xii.  192. 

Mgetm  islands,  effect  of  the  battle  of  Chc- 
roueia  on,  xL  696. 

MgetdM  at  Sparta,  iL  486. 

JBgwM,  L  281 ;  death  of,  L  304. 

jEffiakut,  L  113. 
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^gma,  L  252 ;  war  of,  against  Athens,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Thebans,  iv.  230,  232, 
427 ;  submission  of,  to  Darius,  iv.  426 ; 
appeal  of  Athenians  to  Sparta  against  the 
Met^sm  of,  iv.  429 ;  attempted  revolution 
at,  by  Nikodromus,  v.  65  teg,;  from  b.c.  488 
to  481, V.  65, 67  teg.JZi  and  Athens,  settle- 
ment of  the  feud  between,  v.  80 ;  removal  of 
Athenians  to,  on  Xerxes's  approach,  v.  149 ; 
Greek  fleet  at,  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  479,  v. 
200 ;  war  of  Athens  against,  b.c.  459,  ▼•  ^  ^  » 
438  ;  subdued  by  Athens,  v.  450 ;  expul-  '  ^  < 
sion  of  the  iEginetans  from,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, vi.  184 ;  and  Athens,  b.c  389,  ix. 
516  teg, ;  Gorgdpas  in, ix.  518  teg,;  Teleu- 
tiasin,ix.  517,521. 

.£ffbuMm  scale,  iL  428  aeg ,  436 ;  iii.  230. 

jEffinetant,  and  Thebans,  L  252;  and  the 
hostages  taken  from  them  by  Kleomen^ 
and  Leotychid^,  v.  63  teg, ;  pre-eminence 
of,  at  Salamis,  y.  196 ;  at  Thyrea,  capture 
and  death  of,  b.c.  424,  vL  498. 

JBffittheut,  L  221  teg. 

JSffotpotami,  battle  of,  viiL  295  teg,; 
condition  of  Athens  and  her  dependen- 
cies after  the  battle  of,  viiL  301,  304, 
307  teg, 

JEgyptotfi,  120. 

Aeinmettut  and  Dionysius,  x.  650. 

MneadtR  at  Skepsis,  i.  428. 

jEneat,  L  413,  427  teg. 

jEniatut,  iL  383. 

jEoUe  Greeks  in  the  Trdad,  i.  453 ;  emigra- 
tion under  the  Pelopids,  ii.  27;  Kyme, 
custom  at,  in  cases  of  murder,  ii.  127  n. ; 
and  Doric  dialects,  ii.  452  ;  cities  in  Asia, 
iiL  257  teg. ;  emigration,  iiL  259,  263 ; 
establishments  near  Mount  Ida,  iii.  263. 

jEoiid  Um,  the  first,  L  147  teg,;  the  se- 
cond, L  155  teg, ;  the  third,  L  163  teg, ; 
the  fourth,  i.  168  teg, 

JEoUt,  iii.  263,  264 ;  the  subsatrapy  of,  and 
Phamabazus,  iv.  291  teg, 

jEohu,  i.  136  teg,j  147. 

jEpytut,  L  242. 

JEtcknUt,  at  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  xi.  477 ; 
proceedings  of,  against  Philip,  after  his 
capture  of  Olynthus,xi.  508 ;  early  history 
of,  xi.  509 ;  as  envoy  of  Athens  in  Aroulia, 
xL  510;  desire  of,  for  peace,  b.c.  347,  xL 
511 ;  and  the  embassies  from  Athens  to 
PhiUp,  xL  529  teg,,  561,  568,  571  teg., 
583 ;  and  the  motion  of  Philokrates  for 
peace  and  alliance  with  Philip,  xi.  542 
teg,;   fabrications   of,   about    Philip,  xi. 
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551,  565,  566,  570  seg.;  visit  of,  to 
Philip  in  Phokis,  xi.  585 ;  justifies  PhiUp 
after  his  conquest  of  Thennopylae,  xi. 
587 ;  corruption  of,  xi.  594  Meg, ;  at  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  at  Delphi,  b.c.  359, 
li.  650  Meg, ;  on  the  special  Amphiktyonic 
meeting  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  663 ;  con- 
duct of,  after  the  battle  of  Chsronela,  xi. 
698 ;  accusation  against  Ktesiphon  by,  xii. 
385  Meg,;  exile  of,  xii.  394  Meg, 

^MchyluMy  Prometheus  of,  i.  107, 516  n. ;  his 
Eumenides  and  the  Areopagus,  iiL  108  n.; 
his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  511  Meg,\  So- 
phoklcs,  and  Euripid^,  viiL  441  Meg, 

JEMCuUqmu,  i.  246  Meg* 

^M6n,  death  of,  i.  158. 

jEMymn^tef  iii.  26. 

jEthu^iM  of  Arktinus,  ii  209. 

AetMim,  i.  137. 

JEtfMt  foundation  of  the  dty  of,  v.  309 ;  se- 
cond city  of,  V.  320 ;  reconquered  by  Du- 
ketius,  vii.  168 ;  conquest  of,  by  Diony- 
sius,  X.  650 ;  Campanian»  of,  x.  693. 

jEioHOf  legendary  settlement  of,  i.  189 ;  ex- 
pedition of  Demosthenes  against,  vi.  401 

Meq. 

jEioUan  genealogy,  i.  193. 

jEtolianM,  ii.  388 ;  rude  condition  of,  ii.  392  ; 
immigration  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  ii.  438 
Meg. ;  and  Akarnanians,  iii.  554 ;  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians  under  Eurylochus  attack  Nan- 
paktHS,  xi.  407 ;  contest  and  pacification 
of,  with  Antipater,  xii.  447 ;  Kassander's 
attempts  to  check,  xii.  499. 

Mtolo-EkittnM  and  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  427. 

jEteiuM,  i.  140,  142  ;  and  Oxylus,  i.  209. 

u|/Wca,  circumnavigation  of,  by  the  Phenicians, 
ilL  381  Meg,\  expedition  of  Agathokles  to, 
against  Carthage,  xii.  554  Meg.^  601. 

Agam^d^M  and  Trophonius,  L  177. 

Agamemn6n,  pre-eminence  of,  i.  211  Meg,^ 
221  Meg,^  224 ;  and  Orestes  transferred  to 
Sparta,  i.  299  ;  and  the  Trojan  expedition, 
i.  392,  398. 

Agarist^  Mind  MegaklSs,  iii.  52. 

AgoMioMt  ix.  205, 207  eeg. 

Agaihoklee,  first  rise  of,  xii.  536 ;  distinction 
of,  in  the  Syracusan  expedition  to  Kroton, 
xii.  537 ;  retires  from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  xii. 
538 ;  exploits  of,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  about 
B.C.  320,  xii.  538 ;  first  ascendency  of,  at 
Syracuse,  xii.  539 ;  his  readmission  to  Syra- 
cuse, xii.  540 ;  massacres  the  Syracusans, 
xii.  541  Meg,;  constituted  despot  of  Syra- 
cuse, txii*  543 ;  his  popular  manners,  and 
military  success,  xii.  544  eeg. ;  and  the  Agri- 
gentines,  xiL  546,  548,  549 ;  and  Deino- 
krates,  xii.  550, 595, 603  seg. ;  massacre  at 
Gela  by,  xii.  55 1 ;  defeat  of,  at  the  Himera, 
xii.  552,  553 ;  expedition  of,  to  Africa,  xii. 
554  Meg,,  601 ;  capture  of  Megalepolis  and 
Tun^s  by,  xii.  560 ;  victory  of,  over  Hanno 
and  Bomilkar,  xii.  562  Meg, ;  operations  of, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Carthage,  xii.  567 
seg. ;  mutiny  in  the  army  of,  at  Tunes,  xii. 
575  ;  in  Numidia,  xii.  577  ;  and  Opl^ellas, 


xiL  577, 583  Meg, ;  capture  of  Utica  by,  xiL 
590 ;  goes  from  Africa  to  Sicily,  b.c.  306- 
805,  xiL  592, 594 ;  in  Sicily,  b.c  306-305, 
xii.  594  Meg. ;  returns  from  Sicily  to  A£rica, 
vehere  he  is  defeated  by  the  Caithagimans, 
xii.  597 ;  deserts  his  army  at  Tunes,  and 
they  capitulate,  xii.  599,  600 ;  bazbairi^es 
of,  at  Egesta  and  Syracuse,  after  his  Africam 
expedition,  xii.  602 ;  operations  of,  in  lipa- 
rs,  Italy  and  Korkyra,  xii.  606 ;  last  pro- 
jects and  death  of,  xii.  607  Meg,;  gtsmu 
and  character  of,  xii.  609  Meg, 

Agaoi  and  Pentheus,  i.  355. 

Aghna,  Macedonian,  xii.  86. 

Ag^t  the  satyric  drama,  xii.  398,  399  it.  1. 

Agen6r  and  his  oifiipring,  L  350. 

AgeMondridaM,  viii.  91,  96  Meg, 

AgeMiktuMf  character  of,  ix.  336,  342,  387 ; 
nomination  of,  as  king,  ix.  338  Meg, ;  po- 
pular conduct  and  partisanship  of,  ix.  341 ; 
expedition  of,  to  Asia,  b.c.  397,  ix.  355  Meg. ; 
humiliation  of  Lysander  by,  ix.  359  Meg. ; 
Tissaphemes  breaks  .the  truce  with,  ix. 
362 ;  attacks  of,  on  the  satrapy  of  Phama- 
bazus,  ix.  363,  380  Meg, ;  his  enrichment  of 
his  friends,  ix.  364  ;  humanity  of,  ix.  365 ; 
naked  exposure  of  Asiatic  prisoners  by,ix. 
367  Meg, ;  at  Ephesus,  ix.  369 ;  victcNry  oi, 
near  Sardis,  ix.  370 ;  negotiations  of,  with 
Tithraustes,  ix.  373;  appointed  to  com- 
mand at  sea  and  on  land,  ix.  374,  376; 
efforts  of,  to  augment  his  fleet,  ix.  380; 
and  Spithridates,  ix.  381 ;  and  Phama- 
bazus,  conference  between,  ix.  384  eeg,; 
large  preparations  and   recaU   of,   from 
Asia,  ix.  388,  422,  429  Meg, ;  relations  td 
Sparta  with  her  neighbours  and  allies  after 
the  accession  of,  ix.  395 ;  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Boeotia,  ix.  433;  victory  of, 
at  Koroneia,  ix.  435  eeg. ;   and  Telea- 
tias,    capture    of  the    Long    Walls    at 
Corinth,  and  of  Lechsenm  by,  Ix.  470 
Meg. ;    capture   of   Peirsum   and    CEno2 
by,  ix.  476,  478   Meg,;   and    the    Isth- 
mian festival,  ix.  477 ;  and  the  envoys 
from   Thebes,   ix.   481,   489;   and   the 
destruction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mors 
by  Iphikrates,  ix.  482,  488 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Akamania,  ix.  491 ;  and  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  ix.  535  eeg, ;  miso-ThdMiB 
sentiment  of,  x.  37,  45;  his  defence  of 
Phcebidas,  x.  84 ;  subjugation  of  Phhns 
by,  X.  95  Meg, ;  and  the  trial  of  Sp^odrias, 
X.  136;  expeditions  of,  against  Thebes, 
X.  171  Meg. ;  and  Epaminondas,  at  the  con- 
gress at  Sparta,  b.c.  371,  x.  230;  and  the 
re-establishment  of  M antinea,  x.  279  «ey. ; 
feeling  against,  at  Spaita,  b.c.  371,  x. 
282 ;  march  of,  against  Mantinea,  x.  287 
Meg.;    vigilant   ddence    of    Spartm    1^, 
against  Epaminondas,  x.  302,  453 ;  hi 
Asia,  B.O.  366,  x.  402,  405  ;  in  Egypt,  x. 
498  Meg. ;  and  the  independence  of  Mes- 
s6n3,  X.  495 ;  death  and  character  of;  x. 
too  Meg. 
AgeM^UM,  ix.  493  Meg,;  x.  47  Meg.,  91,  95. 
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jtgiUtM  ind  Arifto,  it.  440. 

jtffit  II.,  in?aaion  of  Attica  by,  b.o.  425,  n. 
424 ;  adTtnce  of,  to  Leuktrm,  b.o.  419,  tu. 
88 ;  iiiTaiion  of  Argos'  by,  wn.  96  $eq, ;  re- 
tirement of,  from  Argoe,  wvL  99  9eg. ;  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  418,  vii.  106 
•07. ;  iBvatioB  of  Attica  by,  vii.  395,  487 ; 
moTemeata  of,  after  the  Athenian  disaster 
in  Sicily,  m.  501 ;  applicatioos  from 
Eubcea  and  Lesbos  to,  b.c.  413,  viL  502 ; 
OTertnres  of  peace  from  the  four  hundred 
to,  niL  60 ;  repalse  of,  by  Thrasyllos,  viii. 
173;  fhiitless  attempt  of,  to  surprise 
Athens,  fiii.  205;  invasions  of  EUs  by, 
iz.  312  My. :  death  of,  ix.  335. 

Apii  III.,  ii.  538  $eq. ;  aii.  172,  378  teq. 

ji^kmriom,  t.  160  n. 

jigmomidet,  joL  473. 

A§ome»  and  festivals  in  hononr  of  gods,  L  70. 

ji09rm,  Homeric,  ii.  91  aey. ;  and  Boul6,  ii. 
104. 

AgotaHty  viiL  320,  327. 

jiffri§enime  generals,  accusation  and  death 
of;  X.  591. 

jfyrigemtmes,  and  Agathokles,  xii.  546,  548, 
574 ;  defeat  of,by  Leptines  and  Demophilus, 
xii.  594  ;  defeat  of,  by  Leptines,  xii.  597. 

jifriffentuMt  iiL  490;  Phalaris  of,  iv.  511, 
▼.  276 ;  and  Syracuse,  before,  b.c.  500,  v. 
276 ;  prisoners  sent  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Himera,  t.  304  ;  and  Syracuse,  b.c.  446, 
▼ii.  171 ;  after  the  Theronian  dynasty, 
▼ii.  173,  174;  and  Hannibal's  capture 
of  Selinus,  x.  564 ;  defensive  prepara- 
tions at,  against  Hannibal  and  Imilkon, 
X.  584 ;  strength,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lation of,  B.C.  406,  X.  585  seq. ;  blockade 
and  capture  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
X.  588  $eg.  ;  complaints  against  the 
Syracnsan  generals  at,  x.  591,  597, 
600  Mq. ;  declaration  of,  against  Diony- 
sins,  xi.  8  ;  Timoleon  and  the  fresh  coloni- 
zation of,  xL  264  ;  siege  of,  by  Agathokles, 
xiL549. 

JftfOm,  plunder  of  the  temple  at,  xi.  34. 

jigyrimm,  Dionysios  and  Magon  at,  xL  10. 

jigyrrkkii,  ix.  511. 

AJmtp,  son  of  Tdamdn,  i.  259, 407. 

4f^je,  son  of  (Hlens,  L  261,  413,  420. 

JJtaniAmif  iv.  33 ;  march  of  Xerxes  to,  v.  59 ; 
induced  by  Brasidas  to  revolt  from  Athens, 
▼L  546  9eq. ;  speech  of  Brasidas  at,  ix.  266 
9eq. ;  opposition  of,  to  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, X.  71  afy.,  78. 

Akmrnam  and  Amphotems,  i.  384. 

Jkarmmkh  Demosthen^  in,  b.c.  426,  vi. 
401 ;  expedition  of  Agesilaus  against,  ix. 
491. 

JkamatUmu,  iL  391  aey.,  iii.  552  §eq. ;  and 
Athens,  alliance  between,  vL  163;  under 
Demosthente  save  Naupaktns,  vL  408 ;  and 
Amphilochians,  pacific  treaty  of,  with  the 
Ambrakiots,  vi.  421. 
AkttthiM,  wife  of,  and  P^leus,  i.  157. 
Aketmet,  crossed  by  Alexander,  xii.  309. 
Akrm  in  SicUy,  iii.  490. 

VOL.  Xll. 


^iro^ot,  Ui.  491. 

AJMsiut,  DanaS  and  Perseus,  L  123  »eq. 

Akrotahu,  xii.  546. 

Akt€B6n,  L  354. 

AMt  Brasidas  in,  vL  575. 

JhuUaua,  his  treatment  of  mjrthes,  i.  525. 

AUeta,  foundation  of,  x.  652. 

AlaUa,  Phokcan  colony  at,  iv.  276. 

Alaz6ne9,  iiL  323. 

Alcyone  and  KSyx,  i.  185. 

Ai^Si,  u.  12. 

Aleui,  1 242. 

Jlextmder  o/Maeedan,  and  Greeks  at  TempS, 
on  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  94 ;  embassy  of, 
to  Athens,  v.  204  $eg. ;  and  the  Athenians 
before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  v.  231. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  visit  to  Uium,  L 
440,  xiL  93;  successors  of,  and  Ilium,  i. 
441 ;  comparison  between  the  invasion  of, 
and  that  of  Xerxes,  v.  326 ;  birth  of,  xi. 
338 ;  at  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  xi.  690 ; 
quarrels  of,  vnth  his  father,  xi.  708,  xii.  5 ; 
accession  of,  xi.  714,  xii.  1,  9 ;  character, 
education,  and  early  political  action  of, 
xii.  3  eeg. ;  uncertain  position  of,  during 
the  last  year  of  Philip,  xiL  6 ;  Amyntas 
put  to  death  by,  xii.  10;  march  of, 
into  Greece,  iko.  336,  xii.  15;  chosen 
Imperator  of  the  Greeks,  xiL  17 ;  conven- 
tion at  Corinth  under,  b.c.  336,  xiL  17; 
authority  claimed  by,  under  the  conven- 
tion at  Corinth,  xiL  20 ;  violations  of  the 
convention  at  Corinth  by,  xiL  21  $eg.\ 
expedition  of,  into  Thrace,  xii.  29  teg.,  33 
n.  2 ;  embassy  of  Gauls  to,  xiL  35 ;  victories 
of,  over  Kleitus  and  the  Illyrians,  xii.  36 
§eq. ;  revolt  of  Thebes  against,  xii.  39  aeq, ; 
march  of,  from  Thrace  to  Thebes,  xii.  48  ; 
capture  and  destruction  of  Thebes  by,  xii. 
50  §eq. ;  demands  the  surrender  of  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders  at  Athens,  xiL  59 ;  at 
Corinth,  b.c.335,  xiL  64 ;  and  Diogenes,xiL 
64  ;  reconstitution  of  Boeotia  by,  xiL  65 ; 
Grecian  history  a  blank  in  the  reign  of,  xii. 
67 ;  connexion  of  his  Asiatic  conquests 
with  Grecian  history,  xiL  68, 242  eeq. ;  Pan- 
Hellenic  pretences  6f,  xiL  69 ;  analogy  of 
his  relation  to  the  Greeks  with  those  of 
Napoleon  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  xii.  69,  70  «• ;  military  endowments 
of,  xiL  71 ;  military  ehaliges  in  Greece 
daring  the  sixty  years  before  the  accession 
of,  xii.  72  eeq. ;  measures  of,  before  going  to 
Asia,  xiL  90 ;  his  march  to  the  Hellespont 
and  passage  to  Asia,  xii.  93, 104  ;  analogy 
of,  to  the  Greek  heroes,  xii.  95 ;  review 
of  his  army  m  Asia,  xiL  96 ;  Macedonian 
officers  of  his  army  in  Asia,  xiL  98  ; 
Greeks  in  his  service  in  Asia,  xii.  99; 
defensive  preparations  of  Darius  against, 
xii.  102;  victory  of,  at  the  Granikus. 
xii.  108  ae^. ;  submission  of  the  Asiatics 
to,  after  the  battle  of  the  Graniku»,  xii. 
119;  and  Mithrines,  xiL  120,280;  cap- 
ture of  Ephesus  by,  xii.  121 ;  capture 
of  Miletus  by,  xii.  123  seq.i  debate  of, 
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with  Pannenio  at  Miletas,  xii.  124 ;  dis- 
bands his  fleet,  xii  126 ;  capture  of  Hali- 
karnassus  by,  xiL  127  teq, ;  conquest  of 
Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidiaby,  xii.  134 ; 
at  Kelania&,  xii.  136 ;  cuts  the  Oordian 
knot,  xii.   140 ;  refuses  to  liberate  the 
Athenians  captured  at  the  Granikus,  xii. 
141;  subjugation  of  PapUagonia  and  Kap* 
padokia  by,  xii.  149 ;  passes  Mount  Tau- 
rus and  enters  Tarsus,  xii.  150  $eq. ;  opera- 
tions of,  in  Kilikia,  xii.  153 ;  march  of,  from 
Kilikia  to  Myriandrus,  xii.  154 ;  return  of, 
from    Myriandrus,   xii.  159;  victory  of, 
at    Issus,  xii.   159  teg,;   his   courteous 
treatment  of  Darius's  mother,  wife  and 
family,    xii    167,  208;  his    treatment 
of  Greeks  taken  at  Damascns,  xii.  174; 
in  Phoenicia,  xii.  175  «e^.,  203 ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Darius,  xii.  176,  190 ; 
siege  and  capture  of  Tyre  by,  xii.  179  teg. ; 
surrender  of  the  princes  of  Cyprus  to,  xii. 
186;  his  march  towards  Egypt,  xii.  191, 
193,  197 ;  siege  and  capture  of  Gaza  by, 
xii.  193  seg, ;  his   cruelty  to  Batis,  xii. 
196  ;  in  Egypt,  xii.  198  $eg, ;  crosses  the 
Euphrates  at  Thapsakus,  xii.  204 ;  fords  the 
Tigris,  xiL  205  ;  continence  of,  xii.  208  n. ; 
victory  of,  at  Arbela,  xii.  210  9eg,\  surrender 
of  Susa  and  Babylon  to,  xii.  228;  his  march 
from  Susa  to  Persepolis,  xii.  231  9eg, ;  at 
Persepolis,  xii.  234  teg, ;  subjugation  of 
Persis  by,  xii.  240 ;  at  Ekbatana,  xiL  245, 
331  seg. ;  sends  hometheThessalian  cavalry, 
xii.  246 ;  pursues  Darius  into  Parthia,  xii. 
247  Meg, ;  disappointment  of,  in  not  taking 
Darius  aUve,xii.  252;  Asiatizing  tendencies 
of,  xii.  254,  290,  359 ;  at  Hekatompylus, 
xii.  254 ;  in  Hyrkania,  xii.  255 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  and  en- 
voys with  Darius,  xii.  255,  256 ;  in  Aria 
and  Dranffiana,  xii.  257  eeg,,  270 ;    Par- 
menio  and  Philotas  put  to  death  by,  xii. 
258  ieg, ;  in  Gedrosia,  xii.  270,317 ;  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasun  by,  xii. 
271 ;  in  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  xii.  272 
seg, ;  and  Bessus,  xii.  273,  279  ;  massacre 
of  the  Branchidae  by,  xiL  274  seg,;  at 
Marakanda,  xii.  276,  280  seg.;  and  the 
Scythians,  xii.  278,  288 ;    Kleitus  killed 
by,  xii.  281  seg.,  288,  291  seg,,  300  seg. ; 
capture  of  the  Sogdian  rock  and  the  rock 
of  Chori6nes  by,  xii.  289 ;  and  Roxana, 
xii.  289, 290 ;  and  Kallisthenes,  conspiracy 
of  royal  pages  against,  xii.  298;  reduces  the 
country  between  Hindoo-Koosh  and  the 
Indus,  xlL  303  seg, ;  crosses  the  Indus  and 
the  Hydaspes,  and  defeats  Poms,  xii.  306 
seg,,  308  n.  1  &  2;  conquests  of,  in  the  Pun- 
jab, xiL  306  seq, ;  refusal  of  his  army  to 
march  ftrther,  xii.  311 ;  voyage  of,  down 
the  Hydaspes   and  the  Indus,  xiL  314 ; 
wounded  in  attacking  the  Malli,  xiL  315 ; 
posts  on  the  Indus  established  by,  xii.  31 6 ; 
his  baochanalian  procession  through  Kar- 
mania,  xii.  318 ;  and  the  tomb  of  Gyms  the 
Great,  xii.  319;  satraps  of,  xiL  321  seg, ; 


discontents  and  mutiny  of  his  Macedo- 
nian soldiers,  xii.  324  seg, ;  Asiatic  levks 
of,  xii.  326 ;  sails  down  the  Pasitigris  and 
up  the  Tigris  to  Opis,  xiL  326 ;  partial  dis- 
banding  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers  by,  xii. 
329 ;  preparations  of,  for  the  oonqnest  and 
circumnavigationof  Asia,  xii.  330, 336 ;  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  Hephsestion,  xii.  332, 
341 ;  extermination  of  the  Kosssra  by,  xii. 
334 ;  his  last  visit  to  Babylon,  xii.  334  seg.; 
nnmerous  embassies  to,  b.c.  323;  xiL  334 ; 
his  sail  on  the  Euphrates,  xiL  337  ;  his  in- 
corporation of  Persians  in  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  xii.  338 ;  his  despatch  to  Kleo- 
menes,  xii.  340  ;  forebodings  and  snspictoa 
of,  at  Babylon,  xii.  341,  342  ».  2 ;  illness 
and  death  of,  xiL  342  seg. ;  mmoured  poi- 
soning of,  xii.  345  n. ;  sentiments  excited 
by  the  career  and  death  of,  xii.  346  seg. ; 
probable  achievements  of,  if  he  had  lived 
longer,  xiL  349  seg.;  character  ol^  as  a 
ruler,  xiL  352  seg, ;  absence  of  natioiiality 
in,  xii.  355 ;  Livy's  opinion  as  to  his  diances, 
if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  xiL  350 ; 
unrivalled  excellence  of,  as  a  military  man, 
xii.  351 ;  not  the  intentional  diff^iaer  of 
Hellenic  culture,  xiL  357  seg, ;  cities 
founded  in  Asia  by,  xii.  360;  Asia  not 
Hellenized  by,  xii.  362;  increased  inter- 
communication produced  by  tiie  oonqnests 
of,  xii.  366  seg,;  his  inta«st  in  adeiioe 
and  literature,  xii.  369 ;  state  of  the  Gre- 
cian world  when  he  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
xii. 370;  possibility  of  emancipatin|;  Greece 
during  lias  earUer  Asiatic  campaigns,  xiL 
371 ;  his  rescript  directing  the  recall  of 
Grecian  exiles,  xiL  416  seg,;  his  funily 
and  generals,  after  his  death,  xii.  429  seg. ; 
partition  of  the  empire  of,  xiL  430,  454  ; 
list  of  projects  entertained  by,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  xiL  431. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  xii. 
449,459,461,493,495,501. 

Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  xiL  469, 
494,  497,  499. 

Alexander,  son  of  Kassander,  xiL  525. 

Alexanier,}im%  of  tbeMolossians,xiL  533sef. 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  x.  340,  341. 

Alexander  qfE/nrus^  marriage  of,  xi.  710. 

Alexander,  the  Lynkestian,  xi.  713  teg. 

Alexander  at-  Pkeres,  x.  339,  340 ;  ezpe£- 
tions  of  Betopidas  against,!.  340, 360, 415, 
420  seg.,  423  ».  3 ;  seizure  of  Pdopidas  and 
Ismenias  by,  x.  387  seg. ;  release  of  Pelo- 
pidas  and  Ismenias  by,  x.  390 ;  subdned 
by  the  Thebans,  X.  423  ae;. ;  naval  hostili- 
ties of,  against  Athens,  x.  509 ;  crodties 
and  assassination  of,  xL  287  seg, 

Akxandreia  Tr6as,  L  441. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  xiL  198 ;  ad  Caneasam, 
xiL  271 ;  in  Arus,  and  in  Araoboata,  xiL 
271  a. ;  ad  Jaxartem,  xiL  277,  278. 

Alexandrine  chronology  frt»m  the  retnra  of 
the  Hdnikleids  to  the  first  Olympiad,  iL 
409. 

Alexiklfs,  viiL  87,  91,  93. 
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jjlkamt,  Herodotos's  mistake  about,  iii.  208 
m. ;  his  flight  from  battle,  iii.  269 ;  oppo- 
sition of,  to  Pittakos,  iiL  270,  iv.  120  $eq. ; 
collected  works  of,  iT.  121  n,  4 ;  subject- 
ive character  of  his  poetry,  L  490. 

j^UkamenSi,  son  of  Taieklos,  iL  565. 

jiUuanemh,  appointment  of ,  to  go  to  Lesbos, 
▼iL  502 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  viL  508. 

jflkeatU  and  Adm^s,  i.  155  m^. 

AOetaay  x.  188, 199  n.,  208,  xi.  33. 

jiUHHades,  reputed  oration  of  AndokidSs 
against,  iy.  202  ii.  3,  vi.  9  n.  2 ;  alleged 
duplic^ion  of  the  tribute-money  of  Athe- 
nian allies  by,  Ti  9  lb  2 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Delium,  vi.  541 ;  education  and  charac- 
ter of,  TiL  42  9eq, ;  and  Sokrates,  viL  47 
mq.;  conflicting  sentiments  entertained 
towards,  viL  55;  attempts  of,  to  re- 
TiTC  his  family  tie  with  Sparta,  viL  57 ; 
early  politics  of ,  tiL  56 ;  adoption  of  anti- 
Laconian  politics  by,  vii.  58 ;  attempt  of, 
to  ally  Argos  with  Athens,  b.c.  420,  vii. 
58 ;  trick  of,  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  en- 
voys, yii  61  $eg. ;  display  of,  at  the  Olympic 
festiTal,  viL  72  teq.,  74  n. ;  intra-Pelopon- 
Dcsian  policy  of,  b.c.  419,  vii.  84  ttg, ;  ex- 
pedition of^  into  the  interior  of  Pdopon- 
nesus,  B.C.  419,  riL  86 ;  at  Argos,  b.c.  418, 
vit  102,  and  b.c.  416,  rii.  138 ;  and  Ni- 
kias,  projected  contention  of  ostracism 
between,  viL  144  §eq,i  his  support  of  the 
Egestaean  envoys  at  Athens,  b.c,  416,  vii. 
198 ;  and  the  Sicilian  expedition,  viL  201, 
207  teg.,  218  teq. ;  attack  upon,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mutilation  of  the  Herme, 
vii.  235, 239, 284  teq. ;  the  Eleusinian  my- 
steries and,  viL  239  teq.,  282  teq.,  viiL  203 ; 
plan  of  action  in  Sicily  proposed  by,  viL 
261 ;  at  Messan^  in  Sicily,  vu.  264  ;  at  Ka- 
tana,  vii.  265  ;  recall  of,  to  take  bis  trial, 
viL  266,  286  teq. ;  escape  and  condemna- 
tion of,  vii.  288  teq.,  320  ».  2  ;  at  Sparta, 
vii.  320  teq. ;  Lac^laemonians  persuaded 
by,  to  send  aid  to  Chios,  vii.  505 ; 
expedition  of,  to  Chios,  viL  509  teq.-, 
revolt  of  MilStus  from  Athens,  caused 
by,  vii.  516 ;  order  from  Sparta  to  kill, 
viiL  2;  escape  of,  to  TissaphemSs,  viiL 
3 ;  advice  of,  to  Tissaphemes,  viii.  4 ;  acts 
as  interpreter  l)etween  Tissaphernes  and 
the  Greeks,  viiL  6  teq. ;  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy of,  with  the  Athenian  officers  at 
Samos,  viii.  8  teq. ;  counter-manceuvres 
of,  against  Phrynichus,  viii.  16  ;  proposed 
restoration  of,  to  Athens,  viii.  16,  18; 
negotiations  of,  with  Peisander,  viiL  20, 
27  teq.',  and  the  Athenian  democracy 
at  Samos,  viiL  67  m^.,  71, 74  teq. ;  at  Aspen- 
dus,  f  iii.  135  ;  return  of,  from  Aspendus  to 
Samos,  viiL  156;  arrivsJ  of,  at  the  Helles- 
pont, from  Samos,  viiL  158;  arrest  of 
Tissaphemes  by,  viii.  161 ;  escape  of,  from 
Sardis,  viiL  162  ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet, 
at  the  Bosphorus,  viii.  170 ;  attack  upon 
Chalk^on  by,  viii.  170;  occupation  of 
Chrysopolis  by,  viii.  171 ;  and  Tluasyllus, 


at  the  Hellespont,  *viii.  176;  capture  of 
Chalk§don  by,  viiL  178 ;  and  Pharnabazus, 
viiL  180 ;  proceedings  of^  in  Thrace  and 
Asia,  B.C.  407,  viiL  195;    return  of,  to 
Athens,  b.c.  407,  viiL  196  teq. ;  expedition 
of,  to  Asia,  B.o.  407,  viiL  206  teq. ;  dissa- 
tis£ulion  of  the  armament  at  Samos  with, 
viii.  210 ;  aceusations  against,  at  Athens, 
B.C.  407,  viiL  211 ;  alteration  of  senti- 
ment towards,  at  Athens,  b.c.  407,  viii. 
212  teq. ;  and  Nikias,  different  behaviour 
of  the  Athenians  towards,  viii.  215 ;  dis- 
missal of,  from  his  command,  b.c  407, 
viiL  216 ;  at  Jlgospotami,  viii.  295  ;  posi- 
tion and  views  of,  in  Asia,  after  the  battle 
of  ^gospotami,  viii.  426  teq. ;  assassina- 
tion of,  viiL  427  teq. ;  character  of,  viii. 
430  M^. 

Jlkidat,  vL  321,  324  teq.,  368  teq. 

JlhiutSn,  L  381  teq. 

Jlifiuedmdtf  curse,  trial  and  condemnation 
of,  iiL  113;  proceedings  of,  against  Hip- 
pias,  iv.  160 ;  rebuilding  of  Delphian  tem- 
ple by,  iv.  162 ;  &lse  imputation  of  trea- 
chery on,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv. 
482 ;  demand  of  Sparta  for  the  expulsion 
of,  vi.  132. 

Jlkman,  iv.  104,  111,  114  teq. 

Alkmeng,  L  126. 

AUepoHcttl  interpretation  of  mythes,  i.  562 
teq.,  569,  584. 

AUegory  rarely  admissible  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mythes,  i.  2. 

^/tfM&,the,L186. 

Aiot,  sanguinary  rites  at,  L  171. 

AlthtM  and  the  burning  brand,  i.  198. 

Alihamenitt  founder  of  Rhodes,  iL  41. 

AltkamenSt  and  Katreus,  L  306. 

Alyattit  and  Kyaxares,  ill.  313;  war  of, 
with  Miletus,  iii.  344  teq. ;  sacrilege  com- 
mitted by,  iii.  345  ;  long  reign,  death  and 
sepulchre  of,  iii.  346. 

AmaUheia,  the  horn  of,  L  205. 

Amtmut,  Mount,  march  of  Darius  to,  xii. 
155. 

Amatit,  iiL  447  teq. ;  death  of,  iv.  296. 

Amatit  and  PolykratSs,  iv.  324. 

Amattrit,  xiL  633  teq. 

Amazont,  legend  of,  L  286  seq. 

AmbrMtL,  iiL  544,  546. 

Ambrakiott,  attack  of,  upon  Amphilochian 
Argos,  vL  244 ;  attack  of,  upon  Akamania, 
vi.  261  teq. ;  projected  attack  of,  on  Am- 
philochian Argos,  vL  408;  defeat  of,  at 
OlpsB,  vi.  41 1 ;  Menedseus's  desertion  of, 
vL  413  teq, ;  Demosthen^'s  victory  over, 
vi.  415  teq. ;  pacific  convention  of,  with 
the  Akamanians  and  Amphilochians,  vi. 
421. 

Ambrytut,  re*fortiflcation  of,  xi.  682. 

Ammon,  Alexander's  visit  to  the  oracle  of, 
xn.200. 

Anmetty  decreed  by  Solon,  iiL  137;  proposed 
by  Patrokleid^  viii.  305  ;  at  Atbens,  b.c. 
403,viU.  401.409sf9. 

Awummharetut,  v.  237  teq. 

2x2 
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Amorpht  viL  504 :  capture  of,  Tii.  555. 
JmphiarSutj  L  369, 373. 
Jn^Miiyon,  L  136, 137, 142. 
Jmphiktyonie  tmembfy,  1 137,  H.  328  $eq., 
id.  339;  condemnation  of  Sparta  by,  x. 
275  $eq.;   accusation  of  Thebes  against 
Sparta  before,   xi.    341 ;  accusation   of 
Thebes  against    Phokis  before,  xi.  342 ; 
resistance  of  Phokis  to,  xi.  343  teq, ;  sen- 
tence  of,  against  the  Phokians,  and  honours 
conferred  upon  Philip  by,  xi.  588,  592 ; 
at  Delphi,  b.c.  339,  xi.  650  «e^. 

AmphiJtty<mieit  or  exclusive  rehgions  part- 
nerships, iL  325  teq.,  332. 

AmphiktywUt  punishment  of  the  Kirrhaeans 
by,  iv.  84  ;  esublishroent  of  the  Pythian 
games  by.  It.  86  ;  violent  measures  of, 
against  the  Amplussians,  xL  655  seq, 

Amphiktymy  at  Kalanria,  i.  183. 

Amphiloehim  Argos,  Eurylochus's  projected 
attack  upon,  vi.  408. 

AmphHoehiant  and  Akamanians,  pacific 
treaty  of,  with  the  Ambrakiots,  vi.  421. 

Amphilochnt,  i.  384  ;  wanderings  of,  i.  423. 

An^hi6n  and  Zethm,  L  358  9eq. ;  Homeric 
legend  of,  L  349. 

An^hipoUM,  foundation  of,  vi.  16  aeq, ;  acqui- 
sition of,  by  Brasidas,  vi.  554  seq. ;  pro- 
ceedings of  Brasidas  in,  vi.  574 ;  policy  of 
Kleon  and  Nikias  for  the  recovery  of,  vL 
625  teg.;  Eicon's  expedition  against,  vi. 
630  Meq.'f  topography  of,  vi.  634  9eq.\^ 
battle  of,  vi.  638  9eq,\  negotiations  for  peace 
after  the  battle  of,  vi.  668 ;  not  restored 
to  Athens,  on  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  vii.  5 ; 
neglect  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vii.  142,  xi. 
304 ;  claim  of  Athens  to,  x.  336  w^.,  402 ; 
Iphikrates  at,  x.  344,  409 ;  failure  of  Timo- 
theus  at,  x.  413 ;  nine  defeats  of  the  Athe- 
nians at,  X.  413  n.  2 ;  Kallisthenes  at,  x. 
510;  Philip  renounces  his  claim  to,  xi. 
300 ;  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Philij),  xL 
326  teq. ;  Philip's  dealings  with  the  Athe- 
nians respecting,  xi.  331. 

An^hista,  capture  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  687. 

An^hiiiiarut  accusation  of,  against  Athens, 
xi.  650  teq. ;  violent  proceedings  of  the 
ArophflctyoDS  agtinst,  xi.  655  teq, 

Amphiirydn,  i.  126. 

Amphoterut  and  Akaman,  i.  384. 

Amykke,  ii.  440 ;  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 

Amykui,  I  231. 

AmyntoMf  and  the  Peisistratids,  iv.  25. 

Amyntas,  father  qf  Philip,  x.  65  geq.,  332 
teq.i  and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  x. 
67,  76,  78,  88;  and  Iphikrates,  x.  146; 
and  Athens,  x.  333, 336 ;  death  of,  x.  340 ; 
assistance  of  Iphikrates  to  the  famfly  of, 
X.342. 

Amynias,  ton  of  Antiochus,  xii.  11, 157, 169. 

Amynta»t  son  of  Perdikkas,  xiL  10. 

Anaitorium,  ill  544  $eq,,  vL  489. 

Atiigfhf,  I  327. 

Amgnu,  crossing  of,  by  Dion,  xi.  126. 

AnaxagoraM,  vi.  137. 

Afuunmdrideif  bigamy  of,  ii.  521. 


Anaxarchui  of  Abdera,  xiL  287,  290,  293. 

AnaxibkUt  ix.  210  teq^  223  aeq.\  in  the 
Hellespont,  ix.  511 ;  death  of,  ix.  513  mq, 

Anaxikrat^t,  T.  455. 

Anaxiknu,  v.  286,  287, 311. 

Anarimander,  iv.  519  teq. ;  map  of,  iv.  386. 

Anaximenft  of  Lampsacus,  L  550. 

Andokid^i,  Vented  oration  of,  against  Alki- 
biad^,  iv.  202  n.  3,  vi.  9  n.  2;  de  Mysteriis. 
iv.  165  n.  3 ;  and  the  mntUation  of  the 
Herms,  vii.  273, 276  seq, 

Androgeot,  death  of,  L  302. 

Androibu,  iiL  243. 

Andromachi  and  Helenns,  i.  413. 

AndramackuM,  xL  207. 

AndHfn,  story  of,  respecting  Krdte,  iL  39. 

Androf,  siege  of,  by  Themistokl^  v.  192 ; 
siege  of,  by  AlkibiadSs  and  Konon,  vm. 
206. 

Animait,  worship  of,  in  Bgypt,  ixL  430. 

AnkmUf  i.  244. 

AntaHidoi,  embassy  of,  to  Tiribazas,  ix.  498 
aeq. ;  embassies  of,  to  Persia,  ix.531,  x.  213; 
in  the  Hellespont,  ix.  5^3 ;  the  peace  of, 
ix.  534  teq.,  x.  1  9eq, 

Antandrtu,  expulsion  of  Arsakea  from,  vm. 
153;  the  Syracusans  at,  x.  533. 

Ante-ffeUenie  inhabitants  of  Greece,  ii.  350 ; 
colonies  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  not 
probable,  it  357. 

Anthi6r,  i.  413,  431. 

Antigen^,  i  375. 

AntigoHua  and  Perdikkas,  xii.  450;  and 
Kumenes,  xii.  455 ;  great  power  of,  xiL 
495 ;  alliance  of  Kassander,  Lysimachus 
and  Ptolemy  against,  xii.  496,  502,  517, 
522 ;  measures  of,  against  Kassander,  xiL 
498,  500 ;  pacification  of.  with  Kassander, 
Lydmachus,  and  Ptolemy,  xii.  501 ;  Box- 
ana  and  her  son  Alexander  put  to  death 
by,  xiL  501 ;  murders  Kleopi^ra,  sister  of 
Alexander,  xii.  503 ;  Athenian  envoys  teat 
to,  xii.  513 ;  death  of,  xii.  522. 

AfUigonu$  Gonatas,  xii.  526. 

Aniiloehui,  death  of,  i.  405. 

AfUimaehui  of  Kolophdn,  L  365. 

AniiochuM,  at  Samos  and  Nodnm,  viiL  20B, 
209. 

Antioehui,  the  Arcadian,  x.  384. 
Antu^t  i«  358  9eq, 

Antipater,  embassy  of.  from  Philip  to 
Athens,  xi.  535,  537, 541, 551, 555 ;  made 
viceroy  of  Macedonia,  xii.  90,  92;  aad 
Olympias,  xii.  92,  341 ;  defeat  of  A|^  by, 
xii.  382;  submission  of  all  Greece  to, 
xii.  383 ;  Grecian  hostilities  against,  afker 
Alexander's  death,  xiL  421  »eq. ;  and  Kra- 
terus,  xiL  432  ttf^^  ^52 ;  victory  oC  at 
Krannon,  xiL  433,  434;  tains  imposed 
upon  Athens  by,  xii.  436  9eq, ;  reinodeb 
the  Pdoponnesian  dties,  xiL  447 ;  eontett 
and  pacification  of,  with  the  iEtoUaai, 
xiL  447 ;  made  guardian  of  Alexander's 
fomUy,  xii.  454 ;  death  of,  xii.  455 ;  M 
directions  of,  xiL  457. 
Antipattr,  son  of  Kassander,  xB.  525. 
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AnJt^kUut,  xiL  426,  434. 

jint^ktM,  TuL   24,   41   9eq,,  85  teq.,   113 


Antiquity,  Gredan,  a  religious  conception,  i. 
596 ;  stripped  of  its  reUig;ious  cbancter  by 
chronology,  L  597. 

AntitthehfSt  it  Kaunus,  viL  545. 

AntitirophSf  introduction  of^  iv.  119. 

^«jf/M«,viii.  177,330. 

Aomot,  rock  of,  liL  304  ».,  305. 

ApatS,  L  9. 

Apahiaria^  excitement  at  the,  after  the  battle 
of  Arginuss,  viiL  260  9eq. 

Aphareut,  L  236,  237. 

ApheidoM,  L  242. 

Apkepwm  and  Mantitheus,  yii.  273. 

Aphet€^  Persian  fleet  at,  v.  133, 135,  138. 

ApkrodUi,  L  1,  73. 

Apia,!,  114. 

ApodeJtUB,  It.  184. 

ApoUOf  L  13;  legends  of,  L  61  $eq.,  69; 
worship  and  functions  of,  L  67  ieq,,  ilL 
238;  and  Laomedon.l 77,388;  and  Herm^, 
L  81 ;  types  of,  L  83 ;  and  Admetus,  L 
155 ;  and  Kordnis,  L  245 ;  Snunthius,  t 
455 ;  evidence  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to, 
as  to  early  Ionic  life,  iiL  227 ;  temple  erf, 
at  Klams,  iii.  248 ;  reply  of  Delphian,  to 
the  remonstrance  of  Croesus,  It.  26  1« 

ApoUodSruM^gcneaHogy  of  Hellen,  i.l36j«9. 

ApoUoddrua  and  the  Thedric  fund»  xi.  485. 

ApoUokratei,  xi.  146, 149,  164. 

ApoiUmia,  iii.  547  aeq, ;  and  the  Illyrians,  iv. 
7  ae;. ;  and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  x. 
71. 

ApoUotudea,  xiL  192,  203. 

Aprih,  reign  and  death  of,  iii.  446  aeq, 

Apayrtuaf  L  325. 

Arabia^  Alexander's  projects  with  regard  to, 
XiL  330,  336. 

Arttekoaia,  Alexander  in,  xii.  270. 

Aradua,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  xli.  1 75. 

ArMa,  battle  of,  xii.  210  aeq, 

ArbUrmHim  at  Athens,  v.  482. 

Arcadia,  iL  404 ;  state  of,  b.c.  560,  ii.  594 
aeq,;  and  Sparta,  iL  600  aeq.,  v.  427; 
proceedings  in,  after  the  battle  of  Leuk- 
tra,  X.  278  aeq. ;  invasions  of,  by  Arcbida- 
mus,  X.  363,  433  aeq,;  mission  of  Epa- 
minondas  to,  x.  395 ;  dissensions  in,  x.  441 
aeq. ;  embassy  of  iEschines  to,  xi.  510. 

Areadiana,  ii.  407,  594  aeq. ;  sympathy  of, 
with  Messenians,  ii.  588 ;  impulse  of,  to- 
wards a  Pan- Arcadian  union,  x.  283 ;  ap- 
plication of,  to  Athens  and  Thebes,  for  aid 
against  Sparta,  x.  290 ;  Epaminoudas  and 
the  consolidation  of,  x.  293;  energetic 
action  and  insolence  of,  x.  354  aeq. ;  envoy 
to  Persia  from,  x.  380,  384 ;  protest  of, 
against  the  headship  of  Thebes,  x.  385; 
alliance  of  Athens  with,  x.  394;  and 
Eleians,  x.  430  aeq.,  444 ;  occupation  and 
plunder  of  Olympia  by,  x.  431,  440  aeq. ; 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  by,  x. 
436  aeq. ;  seizure  of.  at  Tegea,  by  the 
Theban  harmost,  x.  445  ieq. 


Arekagathta,  xiL  592,  593,  599,  600. 

Areh^th  Apollo,  L  67. 

Arekektua,  x.  61  aeq.;  siege  of  Pydna  by, 
viiL  159. 

Areheptolemma,  viiL  113  aeq. 

drehiaa,  cekist  of  Syracuse,  iiL  487. 

Arehiaa,  the  Theban,  x.  113, 116, 117. 

Archiaa,  the  Exile-Hunter,  xii.  440  aeq, 

Archidamma  II.,  speech  o^  against  war  with 
Athens,  vL  118  aeq.;  invasions  of  Attica 
by,  vL  170  aeq.,  208,  299 ;  his  expedition 
to  Plataea,  vL  250  aeq. 

Archidamua  IIL,  invasions  of  Arcadia  by, 
X.  363,  433  aeq. ;  and  the  independence 
of  Messina,  x.  398,  495 ;  and  PhUomelus, 
xL  347;  expedition  of,  against  Megalo- 
polis, xL  419;  aid  to  the  Phokiana  at 
TbermopylsB  under,  xL  579,  582,  xii. 
378  532 

Arehiioekma,  L  489,  iv.  35, 104, 107  aeq. 

Arcfumta,  decrees  of,  viii.  409,  421. 

Arckitecta  at  Athens,  under  Periklds,  vi.  31. 

Archiieeture,  Grecian,  between  b.c  600-550, 
iv.  134. 

Arekomdea,  x.  652. 

Archona  after  Kodrus,  iii.  65 ;  the  nine,  iii. 
100;  judges  without  appeal  till  after 
Kleisthenes,  iiL  175;  effect  of  Kid- 
stben6s*s  revolution  on,  iv.  182  aeq.,  191 
aeq. ;  limited  functions  of,  after  the  Per- 
sian war,  V.  376  ;  limitation  of  the  func- 
tions of,  by  Perikl^,  v.  481,  484,  497. 

Ardya,  iii.  304. 

Arecpagua,  aenate  qf,  iii.  98 ;  and  the  Ephetae, 
iii.  106 ;  and  the  Eumenides  of  i£scbylus, 
iii.  108  ». ;  powers  of,  enlarged  by  Solon, 
iiL  164;  under  the  Solonian  and  Klei- 
sthenean  constitutions,  iv.  200;  in  early 
Athens,  v.  477  aeq.;  oligarchical  tenden- 
des  of,  V.  480;  venerable  character  and 
large  powers  of,  v.  485 ;  at  variance  with 
the  growing  democratic^  sentiment,  b.c. 
480-460,  V.  487 ;  a  centre  of  action  for 
the  oligarchical  party,  v.  488 ;  power  of, 
abridg^  by  Perikl^  and  Epbialt6s,  v.  496 
aeq. 

ArSa,  L  13. 

Aref^,  xi.  75,  77, 114, 181. 

Argadeia,  iii.  69. 

Arg6Bua  and  Philip,  xL  300. 

ArffontMniua  and  the  Phdkteans,  iv.  274. 

Argeian  Demos,  proceedings  of,  viL  136. 

Argeian  genealogies,  L  1 13. 

Argeiana,  attempts  of,  to  recover  Tbyrea,  iL 
606 ;  defeat  and  destruction  of,  by  Kleo- 
men^  iv.  433;  trick  of,  with  their  calendar, 
vii.  89 ;  at  Epidaurus,  vii.  94,  96,  122 ;  at 
the  battle  within  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth, 
ix.  465 ;  manoeuvres  of,  respecting  the  holy 
truce,  ix.  493 ;  and  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas,  ix.  537 ;  and  Mardonius,  v.  213. 

Argh,  L  6. 

Argiiua,  acquisition  of^  by  Brasidas,  vL  554 
aeq, 

Arginuaa,  battle  of,  viii.  231  aeq,;  recall,  im- 
peachment, defence,  and  condemnation  of 
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the  generals  at  the  battle  of,  viH.  242-285 ; 
inaction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  after  the 
battle  of,  ?iii.  292. 

>r^^,  the,  L  316. 

Argonautic  expedition,  i.  316  seq, ;  monu- 
ments of,  i.  329  9eq.\  how  and  when 
attached  to  Kolchis,  i.  340;  attempts  to 
reconcile  the,  with  geographical  know- 
ledge, L  345  9eq.\  continued  faith  in,  i. 
347 ;  Dr.  Warton  and  M.  Gingaen^  on  the, 
i.  642  n. 

Argos,  rise  of,  coincident  with  the  decline  of 
MykSnsB,  i.  228 ;  occupation  of,  by  the 
Dorians,  ii.  11;  and  neighbouring  Dorians 

g 'eater  than  Sparta  in  776  b.c.,  ii.  413; 
orian  settlements  in,  ii.  414,416,419; 
early  ascendency  of,  ii.  420,  430 ;  subse- 
quent decline  of,  ii.  432;  acquisitions 
of  Sparta  from,  ii.  604  aeq, ;  military  clas- 
sification at,  ii.  619 ;  struggles  of,  to  re- 
cover the  headship  of  Greece,  iL  623  teq, ; 
and  Klednse,  ii.  625;  victorious  war  of 
Sparta  against,  b.c.  496-5,  iv.  432  9eq.\ 
prostration  of,  b.c.  496-5,  iv.  438 ;  assist- 
ance of,  to  i£gina,  v.  68 ;  neutrality  of,  on 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  v.  88  teq, ;  posi- 
tion of,  on  its  alliance  with  Athens  about 
B.C.  461,  y.  433  teq, ;  uncerlain  relations 
between  Sparta  and,  b.c.  421,  vii.  4 ;  posi- 
tion of,  on  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  vii.  15  »eq. ; 
the  Thousand-regiment  at,  vii.  16;  induced 
by  the  Corinthians  to  head  a  new  Pelo- 
ponnesian  alliance,  b.c.  421,  vii.  17 ;  joined 
by  Mantinea,  vii.  18 ;  joined  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, Tii.  22,  24  ;  joined  by  Elis,  vii. 
24 ;  refusal  of  Tegea  to  join,  vii.  27 ;  and 
Sparta,  projected  alliance  between,  vii.  33 ; 
and  Boeotia,  projected  alliance  between,  vii. 
33  $eq, ;  conclusion  of  a  fifty  years'  peace 
between  Sparta  and,  -vii.  37  9eq,\  and 
Athens,  alliance  between,  -vii.  58,  68  teq, ; 
embassy  from,  for  alliance  vnth  Corinth, 
vii.  84  ;  attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus,  vii.  87, 
90;  invasion  of»  by  the  Lacedemonians 
and  their  allies,  b.c.  418,  vii.  96  teq,\ 
Alkibiadds  at,  b.c.  418,  vii.  102 ;  poli- 
tical  change  at,  through  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  b.o.  418,  vii.  123  9eq,\  treaty 
of  peace  between  Sparta  and,  b.c.  418, 
vii.  125  M^. ;  alliance  between  Sparta 
and,  B.C.  418,  vii.  128  ;  renounces  alliance 
vrith  Athens,  Elis  and  Mantinea,  vii.  128 ; 
oligarchical  revolution  at,  viL  130,  132; 
restoration  of  democracy  at,  vii.  135 ;  re- 
newed alliance  of,  with  Athens,  vii.  137; 
Alkibiad^  at,  b.c.  416,  vii.  138 ;  Lacedie- 
monian  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  oli- 
garchy at,  vii.  138, 139  ;  envoys  from,  to 
the  Athenian  Demos  at  Samoa,  viii.  77; 
alliance  of,  vrith  Thebes,  Athens,  and 
Corinth,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419 ;  consoli- 
dation of  Corinth  vrith,  ix.  462 ;  expedi- 
tion of  AgesipoUs  against,  ix.  493  teq, ; 
riolent  intestine  frad  at,  x.  271  teq, 
Argoty  An^hiioehian,  capture  of,  by  Phor- 
mio,  vi.  163;   attack  t>f  Ambrakiots  on. 


vi.  244;   Euryloehus's    projected  anack 
upon,  vi.  408. 

Afffui,  destruction  of  Argeiana  in  the  grove 
of,  iv.  434. 

Aria,  Alexander  in,  xiL  257. 

AriadnS,  i.  303  »eq. 

Arueut,  flight  of,  after  the  battle  of  Konaxa, 
ix.  63;  and  Klearchus,  ix.  69,  72;  and  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  ix.  73, 
75,  83, 102. 

Arid4Kut,  PhiUp,  xii.  429,  430,  450. 

Ariobarianee,  intervention  of,  in  Greece, 
X.  357 ;  revolt  of,  x.  403  $eq, ;  at  the 
Susian  Gates,  xii.  232 ;  death  of,  xiL  234. 

Avion,  iv.  117  eeq. 

ArUtagonu  and  Megabat^  iv.  382 ;  revolt 
of,  iv.  383  9eq»,  393 ;  appUcation  of,  to 
Sparta,  iv.  386  9eq»\  application  of,  to 
Athens,  iv.  389 ;  march  of,  to  Sardis,  iv. 
391 ;  desertion  of  the  Ionic  ttnAx,  by,  iv. 
398  M^. 

Aritiarehui,  the  Athenian,  viiL  112. 

AriitarehuM,  the  Lacedemonian,  ix.  225  $eq, 

Aritieidii,  constitutional  change  introduced 
by,  iv.  195;  character  of,  iv.  458  wetf.; 
elected  general,  iv.  461 ;  banishment  of, 
by  ostracism,  v.  69 ;  and  Themistokles 
rivalry  between,  v.  69, 371 ;  restoration  ol, 
from  banishment,  v.  151 ;  joins  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Salamis,  v.  177;  slaughters  the 
Persians  at  Psyttaleia,  v.  186;  equitable 
assessment  of,  upon  the  allied  Greeks,  v. 
357  seq, ;  popularity  of,  after  the  Persian 
war,  V.  377;  death  and  poverty  of,  t.  392. 

Ariateut,  vi.  96, 100  9eq,,  247. 

Ariaio  and  AgStus,  iv.  440. 

Arutocrat$,  Grecian,  bad  morality  of,  vt  383. 

AristodSmui,  ii.  2  seq, 

Ariiiodfmue,  king  of  Measenia,  iL  574. 

ArittodSmua  Maiahta,  iii.  480. 

Aristodimue,  ^'the  coward,"  v.  129,  255. 

ArietodAnut  the  actor,  xL  517,  518. 

Arutodikui,  iv.  271. 

Ari$ioffeitdn  and  Harmodius,  iv.  149  eeq, 

Aristoklie  and  Hipponoidas,  vii.  115,  121. 

ArUtokrat&i,  king  of  Orchomenus,  ii.  576, 
588. 

Arieioirath,  the  Athenian,  viL  507. 

AriitomacM,  x.  669. 

ArUtomenis,  ii.  569,  576  eeq, 

Arutonikue  of  Methymna,  xii.  192,  203. 

ArietpphanSM,  riiL  450 ;  hii  reason  for  show- 
ing up  Sokrates,  riii.  562 ;  his  attack  upon 
the  alleged  impiety  of  Sokrates,  L  538  «.; 
and  Kleon,  vi.  657  eeq,,  666. 

Ariatotelee  the  Spartan,  xL  2. 

Arietotie  on  Spartan  women,  ii.  516 ;  on 
the  Spartan  laws  of  property,  iL  551 ; 
meaning  of  the  word  Sophht  In,  viiL 
484  ;  formal  logic  of,  viii.  590 ;  novelties 
ascribed  to  Sokretds  by,  viiL  583 ;  and 
Hermeiaa,  xi.  610,  611  n.;  instmdion  of 
Alexander  by,  xiL  4 ;  and  Alexander,  poli- 
tical views  of,  compared,  xii.  357  9eq, 

Arietoxema  of  Tarentum,  xi,  218. 

Arisiut  and  Nikoteles,  x.  617. 
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ArkoM  and  KaUisto,  i.  242. 

jirkenlaug  the  Secood,  iv.  57 ;  (he  Third,  iv. 

61  »eq. 
jtrktmuB,  iEthiopU  of,  u.  209. 
Armenia^  the  Tea  Thousand  Greeks  in,  ix. 

139  9eq, 
Aratmus,  u  530. 

Arnold,  his  edition  of  Thncydides,  Tiii.  155  n. 
Arrhib^But,  tL  545,  600,  604  teq. 
Arrienk  on  the  Amazons,  L  295  9tq,  \  conjec- 
ture of,  respecting  Gerydn,  L  339 ;  on  Da- 
rius's  plan  against  Alexander,  xiL  148. 
ArtakeM  at  Antandras,  viii.  153. 
wdfrMSMt,  xiL  151. 
Artmoi,  xiL  634  s^. 
ArtUeM,  xii.  105,  107. 
Art,  Grecian,  iv.  132  fe^. 
Artabanmt  v.  10  Beq, 

Artabaxui,  Xarxe^  9  general,  siege  of  Potidea 
and  Olynthus  by,  v.  202;  jealousy  of, 
•gainst  Mardonius,  v.  218 ;  conduct  of,  at 
and  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  ▼.  244, 
247 ;  and  Pausanias,  t.  346,  364. 
Artabazue,  eairt^    qf  DaekyUwm,  xL  324, 

361,  418. 
Artabazut,  Dariui'9  general,  xiL  248,  249, 

255. 
Art^phemh,  eatrap  qfSardie,  Hippias's  ap- 
plication to,  It.  372;   and  Histiseus,  iv. 
402,  417 ;  proceedings  of,  after  the  recon- 
quest  of  Ionia,  iv.  420 ;  and  Datis,  Persian 
armament  under,  iv.  444 ;  return  of,  to 
Asia,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  489. 
ArtapkenUs,  ike  Pertian  envoy,  vL  490  seg, 
Artaxersea  Longinumut,  v.  387  eeq,,  vL  490 

aeq. 
Artaxerxee  Mnemon,  accession   of,  ix.  9; 
and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  viiL  427,  ix.  9, 
564107.;  A^  Kunaxa,  ix«  56  teg,,  64,  70; 
death  of,  x.  505. 
Artagktii,  v.  272  seg. 

Artemie,  L  13 ;  worship  of,  in  Asia,  iii.  238. 
Artemie  Umnatis,  temple  of,  iL  571. 
Artemisia,  v.  163, 184, 190. 
Artemirimn,  resolution  of  Greeks  to  oppose 
Xerxes  at,  v.  98 ;  Greek  fleet  at,  v.  109, 
110,  133  Hq.\  sea-fight  off,  v.  136,  139; 
retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  from,  to  Saiamis, 
V.  140. 
ArthiKry  romances  of,  L  635. 
Artiaam,  at  Athens,  iiL  182  eeq. 
Arte,  rudimentary  state  of,  in  Homeric  and 

Hesiodic  Greece,  ii.  157. 
Argandee,  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt,  iv.  64. 
Aeia,  twelve  Ionic  cities  in,  iiL  232  seq, ; 
iGolic  ddes  in,  iiL  257  eeg. ;  collective 
civilization  in,  without  individual  freedom 
or  development,  iiL  406 ;  state  of,  before 
the  Persian  monarchy,  iv.  245 ;  conquests 
of  Cyrus  the  Great  in,  iv.  282 ;  expedition 
of  Greeks  fleet  against,  b.c.  478,  v.  343; 
Alkibiades  in,  viiL  195,  206  eeq„  426 
eeg. ;  expedition  of  Timotheus  to,  x.  345, 
402  eeq.',  Agesitaus  in,  x.  402,  405; 
measures  of  Alexander  before  going  to, 
xiL  90 ;  passage  of  Alexander  to,  xiL  93 ; 


review  of  Alexander's  army  in,  xiL  96; 
cities  founded  by  Alexander  in,  xii.  360 ; 
Hellenized  by  the  Diadochi,  not  by  Alex- 
andei^,  xiL  362 ;  how  fu  really  Hellenized, 
xU.  363. 
Aeia  Minor,  Greeks  in,  iL  313;  non-Hellenic 
people  of,  ilL  276, 278  eeq,;  features  of  the 
country  of,  iiL  277 ;  Phrygian  music  and 
worship  among  Greeks  in,  iii.  290 ;  pre- 
dominance of  female  influence  in  the 
legends  of^  iiL  301 ;  Cimmerian  invasion 
of,  iiL  336  eeg.;  conquest  of,  by  the 
Persians,  iv.  280;  arrival  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  in,  viiL  184, 187. 
Aeia,  Upper,  Scythian  invasion  of,  iiL  342. 
Aeiatic  customs  and  religion  blended  with 

Hellenic  in  the  Trdad,  L  456. 
Asiatic  Dorians,  m.  273,  274. 
Asiatic  frenzy  grafted  on  the  joviality  of 

the  Grecian  Dionysia,  L  48. 
Asiatic  Greece,  deposition  of  despots  of,  by 

Aristagoras,  iv.  384. 
Asiatic  Greeks,  conquest  of,  by  Croesus,  iii. 
348  seq. ;  state  o^  after  Cyrus's  conquest 
of  Lydia^iv.  267;  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
B.c.  546,  iv.  268 ;  alliance  with,  against 
Persia,  abandoned  by  the  Athenians,  iv. 
392;    successes  of  Persians  against,  iv. 
396;   reconquest   of,  after   the  fall   of 
Miletus,  iv.  413 ;  flrst  step  to  the  ascend- 
ency of  Athens  over,  v.  269 ;  not  tributary 
to  Persia  between  b.c  477  and  412,  v.  458 
n. ;  surrender  of,  to  Persia,  by  Sparta,  ix. 
I        284;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix.  285; 
and  Tissaphemes,  ix.  286 ;  application  of, 
to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Tissaphernes,  ix. 
287 ;  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  34 
seq, ;  Spartan  project  for  the  rescue  of,  x.  59. 
Asidates,  ix.  238. 
Askalaphus  and  lalmenus,  L  178. 
Asklepiadis  of  Myrlea,  legendary  discoveries 

of,  L  337  n.  2. 
AskUpiade,  L  248. 
Asklipius,  L  246  seq. 
Asophu,  son  of  Phormio,  vL  313. 
Aa^ims,  Greeks  and  Persians  at,  before  the 

battle  of  Platiea,  v.  224  seq. 
Aspasia,  vL  134  seq. 

Aspendns,  Phenician  fleet  at,  b.c.  411,  viii. 
134,  136,  154 ;  Alkibiad^  at,  viii.  135 ; 
Alkibiades'  retiun  from,  to  Samds,  viiL 
156 ;  Alexander  at,  xiL  135. 
Aspis,  xiL  569. 

Assembly,  Spartan  popular,  iL  465,  480 ; 
Athenian  judicial,  iv.  183, 188  seq. ;  Athe- 
nian political,  iv.  186. 
Assyria,  relations  of,  with  Egypt,  ill.  433. 
Assyrian  kings,  their  command  of  human 

labour,  iii.  405. 
Assyrians  and  Medes,  iiL  304  seg.,  390  seq, ; 
contrasted  with  Phenicians,  Greeks,  and 
Egyptians,  iiL  407 ;  and  Phenicians,  effect 
of,  on  the  Greek  niind,  iii.  458  seq. 
Astakus,  vi.  183, 191. 
Asteria,  L  8. 
AsteriuM,  L  301. 
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Aitraus,  i.  8 ;  and  Eds,  children  of,  i  8. 

Mtnmomy,  physical,  thoaght  impious  by 
ancient  Greeks,  i.  468  fi. ;  and  physics, 
knowledge  of,  among  the  early  Greeks,  ii. 
154. 

Aityagea,  story  of,  iv.  247  t^g. 

AfttyanaXy  death  of,  i.  413. 

Aiiyochuit  expedition  of,  to  Ionia,  vii.  525  ; 
at  Lesbos,  vii.  527 ;  at  Chios  and  the  opjK)- 
site  coast,  vii.  537 ;  accidental  escape  of, 
vii.  539 ;  and  Pedaritus,  vii.  539,  541 ; 
and  Tissaphem^,  treaty  between,  vU.  543 
$€q.\  mission  of  Lichas  and  others  re- 
specting, vii.  546 ;  victory  of,  over  Char- 
mtnus,  and  junction  with  Antisthen^,  vii. 
547  ;  at  Rhodes,  viu.  126 ;  at  Miletus,  viii. 
131 ;  recall  of,  viu.  133. 

Atalania,  L  76,  199  »eq, 

Aiametu  captured  and  garrisoned  by  Der- 
kyllidasy  iz.  303;  Hermeias  of,  zL  610, 
611  n. 

Ati,  i.  9. 

AihamaB,  i.  168  »eg. 

Athenagoragf  vii.  252  teq, 

AthMf  birth  of,  i.  13;  various  representa- 
tions of,  i.  74  ;  her  dispute  with  Poseidon, 
i.  77,  266;  Chalkioekus,  temple  of,  and 
Pau3anias,v.  369;  Polias,  reported  prodigy 
in  the  temple  of»  on  Xerxes'  approach,  v. 
149. 

Athenian  victims  for  the  Mindtaur,  i.  303 ; 
ceremonies  commemorative  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Mindtaur,  i.  304 ;  democracy, 
Kleisthenes  the  real  author  of,  iv.  187 ; 
people,  judicial  attributes  of,  iv.  188 ; 
nobles,  early  violence  of,  iv.  205 ;  energy, 
development  of,  after  Kleisthen^'s  revolu- 
tion, iv.  238 ;  seamen,  contrasted  with  the 
lonians  at  LadS,  iv.  409 ;  dikasts,  temper 
of,  in  estimating  past  services,  iv.  502 ; 
democracy,  origin  of  the  apparent  fickle- 
ness of,  iv.  507  teg. ;  envoy,  speech  of,  to 
Gelo,  V.  295;  parties  and  politics,  effect 
of  the  Persian  war  upon,  v.  372  teg.; 
emph^,  V.  395  $eg.t  413  n.  2,  464,  vi.  54 
$eg.,  59  n.,  64,  viii.  384-397  ;  power,  in- 
crease of,  after  the  formation  of  the  De- 
lian  confederacy,  v.  424;  auxiliaries  to 
Sparta  against  the  Helots,  v.  429  9eg,; 
democracy,  consummation  of,  v.  515  ;  ar- 
mament against  Samos,  under  Periklds, 
Sophokl6s,  &c.,vi.  37  «e^.;  private  citizens, 
redress  of  the  allies  against,  vi.  56 ; 
assembly,  speeches  of  the  Korkynean  and 
Corinthian  envoys  to,  vi.  79  $eg,\  naval 
attack,  vi.  87;  envoy,  reply  of,  to  the 
Corinthian  envoy,  at  the  Spartan  assem- 
bly, vi.  llbaeg.;  expedition  to  ravage  Pelo- 
ponnesus, B.C.  431,  vi.  182 ;  armament  to 
Potidaea  and  Chalkidic  Thrace,  b.c.  429, 
vi.  259 ;  assembly,  debates  in,  respecting 
Mityl^nd,  vL  331,  337  teg.;  assembly, 
about  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  in 
Sphakteria,  vL  441  teg,;  assembly,  on 
Demosthenes'  application  for  reinforce- 
ments to  attack  Sphakteria,  vi.  454  teg. ; 


hoplites,  at  the  battle  of  Amphipolia,  vL 
652;  fleet,  operations  of,  near  Mess^nS 
andRhegium,B.c.425,viL183;  assembly, 
and  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  to.  201, 
203  aeg,f  383;  treasury,  abondaaoe  in, 
B.C.  415,  vii.  225  ;  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  vii.  407,  409  teg.,  434  aeq^  445 
eeg, ;  prisoners  at  Syracuse,  viL  474  aef. ; 
fleet  at  Samos,  b.0.  412,  viL  537 ;  demo- 
cracy, securities  in,  against  corraptioii, 
vii.  553 ;  assembly,  vote  of,  in  fsTOvr  of 
oligarchical  change,  viii.  20 ;  assembly,  at 
Koldnus,  yiii.  47 ;  democracy,  reoonsdtii- 
tion  of,  at  Samoa,  viit  64;  sqoadnm, 
escape  of,  from  Sestos  to  Elaeus,  viiL  142 ; 
fleet  at  KynossSma,  viiL  147  My.;  fleet 
at  AbydoB,  viii.  157 ;  fleet,  conceBtratioB 
of,  at  Kardia,  viii  162;  fleet  at  the 
Bosphorus,  b.c.  410,  viiL  170;  fle^  at 
Aipnusae,  viiL  231  teg.;  assembly,  debates 
in,  on  the  generals  at  Arginosse,  viii.  246- 
260,  265-275 ;  fleet,  inaction  of,  after  tbe 
battle  of  ArginussB,  viiL  292 ;  fleet,  re- 
moval of,  from  Samos  to  iEgospotami,  viiL 
294;  fleet,  capture  d,  at  iEgospotami, 
viii.  295  teg.;  klerucbs  and  allies  after 
tbe  battle  of  ^gospotami,  viii.  304 ;  tra- 
gedy, growth  of,  viiL  435,  437;  mind, 
influence  of  comedy  on,  viiL  451  teg. ; 
character  not  corrupted  betweea  b.c.  ^30 
and  405,  viiL  511  teg, ;  confederacy,  new, 
B.C.  378,  X.  139  teg. ;  and  Theban  cavalry, 
battle  of,  near  Mantinea,  b.c.  362,  z.  458 
teg. ;  marine,  reform  in  the  administn- 
tion  of,  by  Demostbends,  zi.  639  teg, 
Aiheniant  and  the  Herakleids,  i.  129 ;  and 
Sigeium,  L  457;  and  Samians,  contrast 
between,  iv.  333 ;  active  patriotism  of,  be- 
tween B.C.  500-400,  iv.  242 ;  diminished 
active  sentiment  of,  after  the  Thirty  Ty. 
rants,  iv.  243 ;  alliance  vrith  Asiatic  Greeka 
abandoned  by,  iv.  392 ;  Darius'a  reven§e 
against,  iv.  401 ;  terror  and  sympa^y  of, 
on  the  capture  of  Miletus,  iv.  418 ;  appeal 
of,  to  Sparta,  against  the  Medism  of  iEgina, 
iv.  429 ;  condition  and  character  of,  b.c. 
490,  iv.  451 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  462; 
victory  of,  at  Marathon,  iv.  463  scf., 
481 ;  alleged  fickleness  and  ingratitade  o^ 
towards  Miltiad^s,  iv.  499  teg. ;  answers 
of  the  Delphian  oracle  to,  on  the  ere  of 
Xerzes's  invasion,  v.  81;  Pan-Hclleoic 
patriotism  of,  on  Xerzes's  invasion,  ▼.  85 
se;. ;  hopeless  situation  of,  after  the  bsttle 
of  Thermopylae,  v.  147;  conduct  o^  on 
the  approach  of  Xerzes,  v.  148  teg, ;  vic- 
tory of,  at  Salarois,  v.  152, 164  teg. ;  ho- 
nour awarded  to,  after  tbe  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  V.  197 ;  under  Pansanias  in  Bceotia, 
V.  222 ;  and  Alezander  of  Macedon,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Platea,  v.  231 ;  and 
Spartans  at  Platea,  t.  232, 237 ;  victciy 
of,  at  Plataea,  v.  240  teg. ;  and  eonti- 
nental  lonians,  after  the  battle  of  MykalS, 
V.  269;  attack  the  Chersonese,  b.c  479, 
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▼.  270;  the  leaders  of  Gredan  progress 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ▼.  328 ;  rebuild 
their  city,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  y. 
330 ;  effect  of  the  opposition  to  the  forti- 
fication of  Athens  upon,  ▼.  335  ;  induced 
by  Themistokl^  to  build  twenty  new  tri- 
remes annually,  y.  342 ;  activity  of,  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  their  h^emony,  v.399m9., 
412 ;  renonnce  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
join  Argos  and  Thessaly,  v.  433  9eq, ;  pro- 
ceedingsof,  in  Cyprus,  Phcenicia,  Egypt,  and 
Megara,  b.c.  460,  y.  436;  defeat  theifigine- 
caus,  B.C.  459,  t.  438 ;  defeat  of,  at  Tanagra, 
V.  445 ;  Tictory  of,  at  (Enophyta,  ▼.  448 ; 
sail  round  Peloponnesus  under  Tolmid^, 
V.  450 ;  march  against  Thessaly,  ¥.  451 ; 
defeat  and  losses  of,  in  Egypt,  b.c.  460- 
455,  Y.  451 ;  victories  of,  at  Cyprus,  under 
Anazikrates,  y.  455 ;  defeat  of,  at  KorC- 
neia,  y.  471 ;  personal  activity  of,  after  the 
reforms  of  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  vi.  I ; 
settlements  of,  in  the  iEgean,  during  the 
Thirty  years'  truce,  vL  15 ;  pride  of,  in  the 
empire  of  Athens,  yt  12;  decision  of, 
respecting  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vL  84 ; 
Tict<N7  of,  near  Potidaea,  yL  100 ;  blockade 
of  Potid»i  by,  yi.  101;  counter-demand 
of,  upon  Spaita,  for  ezi^ation  of  sacril^^, 
YL  143;  final  answer  of,  to  the  Spartans 
befiuns  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  150; 
expel  the  .£ginetans  from  iEgina,  b.c.  431, 
yi.  184 ;  ravage  of  the  Megarid  by,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  185 ;  irritation  of, 
at  their  losses  from  the  plague  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  vL  222;  energetic  de- 
monstration of,  B.C.  428,  vi  312;  their 
feding  and  conduct  towards  the  revolted 
Mitylencans,  vi.  337  te^.,  346  teq, ;  and 
Lacedaemonians  at  Pylus,  armistice  be- 
tween, vL  439;  demands  of,  in  return 
for  the  release  oi  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
Sphakteria,  vi  445;  and  Boeotians,  de- 
bate between,  after  the  battle  of  Delium, 
B.C.  424,  vi.  534  «eg.;  discontent  of, 
vrith  Sparta,  on  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  peace  of  Nikias,  vii.  12;  re-capture 
of  Skidnd  by,  vii  31 ;  and  Amphipolis, 
vii.  142,  xL  304,  328  9eq, ;  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  M61os  by,  vii.  148  weq, ;  treatment 
of  Alkibiad§s  by,  for  his  alleged  profanation 
of  the  mysteries,  vii.  288  weq. ;  victory  of, 
near  the  Olympidon  at  Syracuse,  vii.  299 
9€q. ;  forbearance  of,  towards  Nikias,  vii. 
306  9eq, ;  not  resiK>nsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  Sidlian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  viL  306n.; 
defeat  of,  at  Epipolae,  b.c  414,  vii.  373; 
conduct  of,  on  receiving  Nikias's  despatch, 
B.c.  414,  viL  383,  386  nq. ;  victory  of,  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  b.c.  413,  viL  399 ; 
and  Syracusans,  conflicts  between,  in  the 
Great  Harbour,  viL  404, 409  9eq.,  434  m^., 
445  $eq.\  postponement  of  their  retreat 
from  Syracuse  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
vii  432;  blockade  of,  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  vii  439  se^.,  454  $eq. ;  and  Corin- 
thians near  Naupaktus,  vii.  492  sf^.;  resolu- 


tions of,  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  vii. 
497m9.;  suspidon8of,about  Chios,  viL  507 ; 
defeat  Alkamen^  and  the  Pdoponnesian 
fleet,  vii  508 ;  effect  of  the  Chian  revolt 
on,yii.514;  harassing  operations  of,  against 
Chios,  B.C.  412,  vii.  529  teq.,  537,  540 ; 
victory  of,  near  MiI6tus,  b.c.  412,  vii  529, 
531;  retirement  of,  from  Miletus,  b.c.  412, 
vii  533 ;  naval  defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  b.c. 
411,  viii  97  9eq,\  moderation  of,  on  the 
depodtion  of  the  Thirty  and  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, viii  121  seq.t  411  teq. ;  victory  of,  at 
Kyzikus,  viii  163;  convention  of,  vrith 
Phamabazus,  about  Chalkddon,  viii.  179; 
capture  of  Byzantium  by,  viii.  181 ;  differ- 
ent behaviour  of,  towards  Alkibiadds  and 
Nikias,  viii  215 ;  victory  of,  at  Arginusae, 
viii.  231  9eq. ;  remorse  of,  after  the  death 
oi  the  generals  at  Arginusae,  viii  278;  first 
proposals  of,  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  viii.  308 ;  repayment  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  by,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy,  b.c.  403,  viii  417 ;  their 
treatment  of  Dorieus,  ix.  377  9eq,\  restora- 
tion of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth  by,  ix. 
470 ;  and  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  ix.  506, 520 ; 
successes  of  Antalkidas  agdnst,  ix.  533 ; 
their  allied  envy  of  distinguished  gene- 
rals, X.  146  n.  3 ;  and  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
X.  388;  project  of,  to  sdze  Corinth,  b.c.  366, 
X.  396;  and  Charidemus  in  the  Chersonese, 
B.C.  360-358,  X.  519  9eq.\  the  alliance  of 
Olynthus  rejected  by,  b.c  358,  xi.  331 ; 
their  remissness  in  assisting  Methdne,  xi. 
364 ;  change  in  the  character  uf,  between 
B.c.431  and  360,  xi  390;  prompt  renstance 
of,  to  PhUip  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  413 ;  ex- 
pedition of,  to  Olynthus,  b.c.  349,  xi.  482 ; 
capture  of,  at  Olynthus,  xi.  507, 516;  letters 
of  Philip  to,  xi.  568, 575, 576;  and  the  Pho- 
kians  at  ThermopyUe,  b.c.  347-346,  xi. 
578  9eq,\  letter  of  Philip  to,  dedaring 
war,  B.C.  340,  xi.  630  9eq. ;  refusd  of,  to 
take  part  in  the  Amphiktyonic  proceed- 
ings against  Amphissa,  xi  661;  Philip 
asks  the  Thebans  to  assist  in  attacking, 
xi.  668  9eq. ;  and  Thebans,  war  of,  against 
Philip  in  Phokis,  xi.  681,  683  stf^.;  and 
Philip,  peace  of  Demades  between,  xi 
699  Meq,\  their  recognition  of  Philip  as 
head  of  Greece,  xi  700,  705  $eq, ;  cap- 
tured at  the  Granicus,  xii.  141 ;  cham- 
pions of  the  liberation  of  Greece,  b.c.  323, 
xii  419 ;  hdpless  condition  of,  b.c.  302- 
301,  xii  519. 
Athens^  historical,  impersond  authority  of 
law  in,  ii  111 ;  treatment  of  homidde  in, 
ii  129  $eq, ;  noulitary  classification  at,  ii. 
619 ;  meagre  history  of,  before  Drako,  iii 
65 ;  tribunds  for  homidde  at,  iii.  103 ; 
locid  superstitions  at,  about  trial  of  homi- 
dde, iii  107 ;  pestilence  and  suffering  at, 
after  the  Kylonian  massacre,  iii  115; 
and  Megara,  war  between,  about  Salamis, 
iii  123  9eq. ;  acquidtion  of  Salamis  by,  iii 
124  teq. ;  sute  of,  immediatdy  before  the 
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legislatbn  of  Solon,  UL  127  teq, ;  righu  of 
property  sacred  at,  iu.  144, 153  9eq»\  rate  of 
interest  free  at,  iii.  152;  political  rights  of 
Solon's  four  classes  at,  iii.  162  $eq, ;  demo- 
cracy at,  begins  with  KleistheoSs,  iii.  171 ; 
distinction  between  the  democracy  at,  and 
Solon's  constitution,  iii.  176;  Solon's  de- 
parture from,  iii.  199 ;  Solon's  return  to,  iii. 
207 ;  connexion  of,  with  Thradan  Cherso- 
nesus,  under  Peisistratus,  i?.  156  ««7.;  after 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  iv.  169 ;  introduc- 
tion of  universal  admissibility  to  office  at, 
i¥.  195;  necessity  for  creating  a  consti- 
tutional morality  at,  in  the  time  of  Klei- 
sthen^s,  iv.  206 ;  application  of,  for  alliance 
with  Persia,  iv.  222;  and  Phitiea,  first 
connexion  between,  iv.  223 ;  successes  of, 
against  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  iv.  228 ; 
war  of  ^gina  against,  iv.  232,  427 ;  appli- 
cation of  Aristagoras  to,  iv.  389 ;  treat- 
ment of  Darius's  herald  at,  iv.  427 ;  traitors 
at,  B.C.  490,  iv.  475, 482 ;  penal  procedure 
at,  iv.  494  n. ;  and  Jlgina,  war  between, 
from  B.C  488  to  481,  v.  65, 67  $eq,,  73, 80, 
450 ;  first  growth  of  the  naval  force  of,  v. 
69 ;  fieet  of,  the  salvation  of  Greece,  v.  73 ; 
and  Sparta,  no  heralds  sent  from  Xerxes 
to,  V.  78  ;  Pan-Hellenic  congress  convened 
by,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  78  »eq, ; 
and  i£gina»  occupation  of,  by  Xerxes,  v. 
154,  158  teq, ;  Mardonius  at,  v.  204  $eq, ; 
first  step  to  the  separate  ascendency  of, over 
Asiatic  Greeks,  v.  269 ;  conduct  of,  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Persians,  v.  328;  Long  Walls 
at,  V.  331  9€q,t  440  m^.,  ix.  447  teq, ;  plans 
of  Themistokles  for  the  naval  aggrandise- 
ment of,  V.  337  9eq, ;  increase  of  metics 
and  commerce  at,  after  the  enlargement 
of  Pineus,  v.  341 ;  headship  of  the  allied 
Greeks  transferred  from  Sparta  to,  v.  348 
teq, ;  and  Sparta,  first  open  separation  be- 
tween, V.  350  teq,^  394 ;  proceedings  of,  on 
being  made  leader  of  the  allied  Greeks,  v. 
356  aeq. ;  stimulus  to  democracy  at,  fit>m 
the  Persian  war,  v.  373 ;  changes  in  the 
Kleisthenean  constitution  at,  after  the 
Persian  war,  v.  374  9eq,\  bng-sighted 
ambition  imputed  to,  v.  398;  enforcing 
sanction  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  ex- 
ercised by,  V.  404 ;  increasing  power 
and  unpopularity  of,  among  we  allied 
Greeks,  v.  406  ieq,\  as  guftrdian  of  the 
i£gean  against  piracy,  between  b.c.  476> 
466,  V.  413 ;  bones  of  Theseus  conveyed 
to,  V.  413,  415;  quarrel  of,  with  Thasos, 
B.C.  465,  V.  419,  422;  first  attempt  of,  to 
found  a  dty  at  Bnnea  Hodoi  on  the  Stry- 
mon,  V.  421;  alliance  of,  with  Megara, 
B.C.  461,  V.  435 ;  growing  hatred  of  Co- 
rinth and  neighbouring  states  to,  b.c.  461, 
V.  435 ;  war  of,  with  Corinth,  i£gina,  &c, 
B.C.  459,  V.  437  M^.;  reconciliation  be- 
tween leaders  and  parties  at,  after  the 
battle  of  Tanagra,  v.  447 ;  acquisition  of 
BoBOtia,  Phokis,  and  Lokris  by,  v.  449 ; 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  five  years'  truce 


between,  v.  453;  and  Persia,  treaty  be- 
tween, B.C.  450,  V.  455  Mf. ;  fund  of 
the  confederacy  transferred  from  Delos 
to,  V.  464 ;  position  and  prospects  of, 
about  B.C.  448,  v.  .466  9€q. ;  conuneoee- 
ment  of  the  decline  of,  v.  468  Mf . ;  and 
Delphi,  B.C.  452-447,  v.  468 ;  loss  of  Ike- 
otia  by,  v.  469  9eq» ;  despondency  ait,  after 
the  defeat  at  Koroneia,  v.  474 ;  and  Sparta, 
thirty  years'  truce  between,  v.  475 ;  and 
Megara,  feud  between,  y.  476;  magi- 
strates  and  Areopagus  in  early,  v.  477 ; 
increase  of  democratical  sentiment  at,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Aristeid^  and  of  Pe- 
rikl^,  V.  480 ;  choice  of  magistiates  by 
lot  at,  V.  481 ;  oligarchical  party  at,  v. 
489 ;  maritime  empire  of,  vL  2  ««y.,  viiL 
384-397,  ix.  275  ieq. ;  maritime  revenue 
of,  vi.  6  9eq.,  9  n.  2,  49 ;  commercial  rc^- 
tions  of,  in  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  vi.  15 ; 
political  condition  of,  between  b.c.  445- 
431,  vL  21  ieq, ;  improvements  in  the  dty 
of,  under  Periklds,  vi.  27  ae^.,  31  aef. ; 
Perikl^'s  attempt  to  convene  a  Grecian 
congress  at,  vi.  34;  application  of  the 
Samians  to  Sparta  for  aid  against,  tL  41 ; 
funeral  ceremony  of  slain  warriors  at,  vi. 
43 ;  and  her  subject-allies,  vi  45  te^.,  65  ; 
and  Sparta,  confederacies  of,  vL  66 ;  rein- 
forcement from,  to  Korkyra  against  Co- 
rinth, vi.  77  wq.y  89 ;  and  Corinth,  after 
the  second  naval  battle  between  Corinth 
and  Korkyra,  vi.  91  9eq, ;  and  Perdikkas, 
vi.  93  teq.,  613 m^.,  viL  141 ;  non-aggres- 
sive, between  b.c.  445-431,  vi  103 ;  Me- 
gara prohibited  from  trading  with,  vi 
104;  hostility  of  the  Corinthians  to, 
after  their  d^eat  near  Potidsea,  vi.  106; 
discussion  and  decision  of  the  Spartan 
assembly  upon  war  vrith,  b.o.  431,  vi 
109  aeq,\  position  and  prospects  of,  on 
commencing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi 
128  M^.,  151  uq.f  164  9eq,\  reqnisitHNis 
addressed  to,  by  Sparta,  B.a  431,  vi.  132 
$eq,f  142  $eq,\  assembly  at,  on  war  with 
Sparta,  b.o.  431,  vi  145  9eq.\  oondnct 
of,  on  the  Theban  mght-surprise  of  Pla- 
tasa,  vi  161  teq. ;  and  the  Akamanians, 
alliance  between,  vi  163;  crowding  of 
population  into,  on  Arcfaidamns's  inva^ 
sion  of  Aaica,  vi.  175;  and  Sicily,  re- 
lations of,  altered  by  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vi  176; 
clamour  at,  on  Archidamns's  ravage  of 
Achamse,  vi  178;  measures  for  the 
permanent  defence  of,  b.c.  431,  vi  187 
9eq,\  alliance  of  Sitalk^  with,  vi  191, 
286  9€q, ;  freedom  of  individual  thought 
and  action  at,  vi  201  m^.  ;  position  o^  aft 
the  time  of  Periklds's  funeral  oration,  vi 
206;  the  plague  at,  vi  209  weq^  396; 
proceedings  of,  on  learning  the  revolt  of 
Mityl&nS,  vi  301;  ezhaosted  treasury 
of,  B.C.  428,  vi  314;  new  politicians  at, 
after  Periklte,  vi  331  99q,\  revolntioBS 
at,  contrasted  with  those  at  Korkyia^  vi 
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382;  political  dabs  at,  vi.  392;  and  the 
prisooen  in  Sphakteria,  vi.  440  teq.y  478 
•eq.f  TiL  8  $eg. ;  fluctoation  of  feeling  at, 
as  to  the  Peloponnetian  war,  tL  482 ;  and 
ber  Tbradan  subject-allies,  ti.  551  9eq,\ 
and  Brasidas's  oonqnests  in  Thrace,  vL 
563;  and  Sparta,  one  year's  tmce  be- 
tween, B.C.  423,  Ti.  588  $eg, ;  and  Sparta, 
relations  between,  b.c.  423-422,  vL  613, 
618  $9q, ;  necessity  for  voluntary  accnsers 
at,  vi.  664  ;  and  Sparta,  alliance  between, 
EX.  421,  m.  6 ;  application  of  Corinthians 
to,  B.c.421,TiL  28 ;  Lacedsemonian  envoys 
at,  about  Panaktum  and  Pylus,  b.c.  420,  yii. 
40;  and  Aiigos,  alliance  between,  B.C.  420, 
viL  58  9eq,\  convention  of,  with  Argos, 
Mantineia,  and  Elis,  b.c.  420,  vii.  68  9eq, ; 
policy  of,  attempted  by  Alkibiadds,  b.c.  4 1 9, 
viL  84  9eq.\  attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus,  b.c. 
419,  vii.  87,  90;  and  Sparta,  relations  be- 
tween, B.0.4 19,  viL  95 ;  and  Argos,  renewed 
alliance  between,  b.c.  417,  vii.  137 ;  and 
Sparta,  relations  between,  b.o.  416,  viL 
140;  and  the  SicilUn  expedition,  vu.  180, 
194,  197  9eq.,  220  9eq,,  495  teq, ;  mutila- 
tion  of  the  Hermse  at,  vii.  227  teg,,  267 
9eq, ;  injurious  effects  of  Alkibiad^'s  ba- 
nishment upon,  B.O.  415,  vii.  295 ;  Ni- 
kias's  despatch  to,  for  rdnforoements, 
B.C.  414,  viL  376  teq, ;  and  Sparta,  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  between,  b.c.  414,  vii. 
392 ;  effects  of  the  Lacednmonian  occu- 
pation of  Dekeleia  on,  viL  487  teq, ;  dis- 
missal  of  Tbradan  mercenaries  from, 
viL  490  $eq,\  revolt  of  Chios,  Erythrae,  and 
Klazomense  from,  b.c.  412,  vii.  5 12;  appro- 
priation of  the  reserve  fund  at,  vii.  514 ; 
lossof  Teosby,  B.c.412,viL5l6;  revolt  of 
Lebedos  and  Ere  from,  b.o.  412,  vii.  517; 
loss  and  recovery  of  Lesbos  by,  b.c  412, 
vii.  526  $eq. ;  recovery  of  Klazomense  by, 
B.C.  412,  vii.  529;  rally  of,  during  the 
year  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  viii.  1 ; 
conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  at,  viiL 
2,  9  aeg.,  41  te^.;  loss  of  Ordpus  by,  viiL 
34 ;  arrival  of  the  Paralus  at,  from  Samos, 
viii.  40;  constitutional  morality  of,  viii.  56; 
restoration  of  democracy  at,  b.c.  411,  viii. 
91  jef.,  101  $eq.,  108  m^.,  121 ;  contrast 
between  oligarchy  at,  and  democracy  at 
Samoa,  b.c.  411,  viiL  123  9eq,\  revolt  of 
Byzantium  from,  b.c  411,  viii.  131;  re- 
volt of  Abydos  and  Lampsakus  from,  viii. 
127 ;  revolt  of  KyzUcus  from,  viii.  151 ; 
zeal  of  Phamabazus  against,  viii.  152; 
proposals  of  peace  from  Sparta  to,  b.c. 
410,  viiL  165  9eq.\  return  of  Alkibiadds 
to,  B.c.  407,  viii.  196  se^.;  friutless  at- 
tempt of  Agis  to  surprise,  b.c.  407,  viiL 
205;  complaints  at,  against  Alkibiad^, 
B.C  407,  viiL  208  9eq,\  conflicting  sen- 
timents at,  caused  by  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginuse,  viiL  238;  alleged  proposals  of 
peace  from  Sparta  to,  uter  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  viii.  286;  condition  of  her 
deptndendes,  after  the  battle  of  iGgos- 


potami,  viiL  502  9eq.\  oath  of  mutual 
harmony  at,  after  the  battle  of  iEgos- 
potami,  viii.  306;  surrender  of,  to  Ly- 
sander,  viiL  307  9eq.\  return  of  oligux:hi- 
cal  exiles  to,  b.c  404,  viii.  315 ;  oligar- 
chical party  at,  b.c  404,  viii.  318  teq. ;  im- 
prisonment of  Strombichides  and  other  de- 
mocrats at,  B.C.  404,  ViiL  319;  the  Thirty 
tyrants  at,  viii.  321,  325  se?.,  ix.  251  9eq,, 
257  jef .,  273 ;  Lacedsemonian  garrison  at, 
under  Kallibius,  viiL  329;  alteration  of 
feeling  in  Greece  after  the  capture  of,  by 
Lysander,  viiL  353,  361,  376 ;  restoration 
of  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  to,  vilL  382 ; 
restoration  of  the  democracy  at,  b.c  403, 
viiL  383,  399,  401,  405  teq.,  419  9eq,\ 
condition  of,  b.c  405-403,  viiL  398; 
abolition  of  Hdlenotamiae  and  restriction 
of  dtizenship  at,  b.c  403,  viiL  423  ieq. ; 
development  of  dramatic  genius  at,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Kleisthen^  and  of 
Eukleid^,  viii.  434  m^.,  445  9eq.\  ac- 
cessibility of  the  theatre  at,  viiL  438; 
growth  oif  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at,  viii. 
462  9eq,\  literary  and  philosophical  an- 
tipathy at,  viii.  476 ;  enlargement  of  the 
field  of  education  at,  viiL  477 ;  sophists 
at,  viii.  479  weq,,  543 ;  banishment  of  Xeno- 
phon  from,  ix.  241 ;  Theban  application 
to,  for  aid  against  Sparta,  b.c  395,  ix.  404 
9eq.\  alliance  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos 
and,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419  ;  contrast 
between  political  conflicts  at,  and  at  Co- 
rinth, ix.  460  fi.  2 ;  alarm  at,  on  the  Lace- 
demonian capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at 
Corinth,  ix.  473 ;  and  iEgina,  b.c  389,  ix. 
516  teq. ;  financial  condition  of,  from  b.c 
403  to  387,  ix.  525  ieq. ;  creation  of  the 
Thedric  Board  at,  ix.  526 ;  property-taxes 
at,  ix.  528  ». ;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
X.  2,  16;  applications  of,  to  Persia,  b.c 
413,  X.  9, 11 ;  and  Evagoras,  x.  24  9eq,\ 
naval  competition  of,  with  Sparta,  after 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  56  9eq. ;  and 
Macedonia,  contrast  between,  x.  63; 
Theban  exiles  at,  after  the  seizure  of 
the  Kadmda  by  Phoebidas,  x.  82,  109 
9eq.\  condemnation  of  the  generals  at, 
who  had  fttvoured  the  enterprise  of  Pe- 
lopidas,  X.  130 ;  contrast  between  judicial 
procedure  at,  and  at  Sparta,  z.  138; 
hostility  of,  to  Sparta,  and  alliance  with 
Thebes,  b.c  378,  x.  138 ;  exertions  of,  to 
form  a  new  maritime  confederacy,  b.c. 
378,  X.  139  9eq,\  absence  of  Athenian 
generals  from,  x.  146  ».  3 ;  synod  of  new 
confederates  at,  b.c  378,  x.  151  ;  nature 
and  duration  of  the  Solonian  census 
at,  X.  153  9eq.  \  new  census  at,  in  the 
archonship  of  Nausinikus,  x.  155  »eq,\ 
symmories  at,  x.  158  9eq,\  finandal 
difficulties  of,  b.o.  374,  x.  180 ;  displea- 
sure of,  against  Thebes,  b.c.  374,  x. 
181,  214;  separate  peace  of,  with  the 
Lacedsemonians,  b.c  374,  x.  186,  192 ; 
disposition  of,  towards  peace  with  Sparta, 
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B.C.  372,  X.  214,  222 ;  and  the  dealings  of 
Thebes  with  Plataea  and  Thespiae,  b.c. 
372,  X.  2\99eg,i  and  the  peace  of,  b.c.  371, 
X.  226, 232 ;  and  Sparta,  difference  between, 
in  passive  endurance  and  active  energy, 
X.  255 ;  the  Theban  victory  at  Leoktra 
not  well  received  at,  x.  257  ;  at  the  bead 
of  a  new  Peloponnesian  land  confederacy, 
B.C.  37 If  X.  274 ;  application  of  Arcadians 
to,  for  aid  against  Sparta,  b.c.  370,  x. 
290 ;  application  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Pblius  to,  for  aid  against  Thebes,  b.c. 
369,  X.  320  »eq, ;  ambitious  views  of,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  334  teg, ;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  b.c.  369,  x.  346 ; 
embassies  firom,  to  Persia,  x.  381,  383, 
401 ;  loss  of  Oropus  by,  b.c.  366,  x.  392 ; 
alliance  of,  with  Arcadia,  b.c.  366,  x. 
394 ;  partial  readmission  of,  to  the  Cher- 
sonese, B.C.  365,  X.  405  t€q. ;  and  Kotys, 
X.  408  9eq.,  512,  514;  Theban  naval  ope- 
rations against,  under  Epaminondas,  x. 
415  9eg. ;  naval  operations  of  Alexander 
of  Pbene  against,  x.  509 ;  and  Miltoky- 
thes,  X.  512;   restoration  of  the  Cher- 
sonese to,  B.C.  358,  X.  522 ;  transmarine 
empire  of,  b.c.  358,  x.  524 ;  condition  of, 
B.C.  360-359,  xL  282;    proceedings  of 
Philip  towards,  on  his  accession,  xt  300 ; 
and  Eulxsa,  xi.  306  Meg,,  474  Meg, ;  sur- 
render of  the  Chersonese  to,  b.c.  358, 
xi.  309;   revolt  of  Chios,  Kos,  Rhodes, 
and  Byzantium  from,  b.c.  358,  xi  310 
$€g.t    325;    armaments    and    operations 
of,    in    the    Hellespont,    b.c.    357,    xi. 
316;  loss  of  power  to,  from  the  Social 
War,  xi.  326 ;  Philip's  hostilities  against, 
B.C.  358-356,  xi.  333 ;  recovery  of  Sestos 
by,  B.c.  353,  xi.  361 ;  intrigues  of  Kerso- 
bleptes  and  Philip  against,  b.c  353,  xi. 
362 ;  countenance  of  the  Phokians  by,  b.c. 
353,  xi.  367  ;  applications  of  Sparta  and 
Megalopolis  to,  b.c.  353,  xi.  368,  405 ; 
alarm  about  Persia  at,  b.o.  354,  xL  398 ; 
Philip's  naval  operations  against,  b.o.  351, 
xi.  424  aeg. ;  and  Olynthus,  xi.  455,  462, 
467,  482  aeg.,  507,  516 ;  and  Philip,  over- 
tures for  peace  between,  b.c.  348,  xi.  511 
ieg. ;  application  of  the  Phokians  to,  for 
aid  against  Philip  at  Thermopylae,  xL  522 
teg,;   embassies  to  Philip  from,  xL  526 
$eg,f  556   teg.,  583,  594  teg, ;    resolu- 
tion of  the  synod  of  allies  at,  respecting 
Philip,  xi.  538 ;  assemblies  at,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Macedonian  envoys,  xi.  541 
teg. ;  envoys  from  Philip  to,  xi.  535,  537, 
541,  551,  555;  motion  of  Philokrates  for 
peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and,  xi. 
541  teq, ;  ratification  of  peace  and  alliance 
between  Philip  and,  xi.  549  teg,,  593  teg.; 
alarm  and  displeasure  at,  on  the  surrender 
of  Thermopylae  to  Philip,  xi.  584  ;  profes- 
sions of  Philip  to,  after  his  conquest  of 
Thermopylae,  xi.  586;  and  the  honours 
conferred  upon  Philip  by  the  Amphiktyons, 
xi.  592 ;  and  Philip,  formal  peace  between. 


from  11.0,  346  to  340,  xi.  6U  ;  mission  of 
Python  from  Philip  to,  xi.  616;  and  Philip, 
proposed  amendments  in  the  peace  oif, 
B.C.  646, between,  xi.  616  teg,;  and  Philip, 
disputes  between,   about   the    Bospoms 
and  Hellespont,  xi.  623 ;  increased  inthi- 
ence  of  Demosthenes  at,  b.o.  341-338,  xL 
625 ;   services  of  Kallias  the  CbaUndiaii 
to,  B.c.  341,  xi.  626 ;  and  Philip,  dedan- 
tion  of  war  between,  b.c.  340,  xL  629  teg.i 
votes  of  thanks  from  Byzantium  and  the 
Chersonese   to,  xi.  637 ;    accnsatioB  of 
the  Amphissians  against,  at  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  assembly,  b.o.  339,  xL  650  teg, ; 
and  Thebes,  unfriendly  relations  between, 
b.c.  339,  xi.  669 ;   proceedings  at,  on 
Philip's  fortification  of  Elateia  and  appli- 
cation to  Thebes  for  aid,  xL  670  aef.,  679; 
and  Thebes,  alliance  of^  against  Philip, 
b.c.  339,  xi.  677 ;  DemosUienes  crowned 
at,  xi.  681,  685 ;  proceedings  at,  on  tlie 
defeat  at  Chaeroneia,  xL  693  tee. ;  lenity 
of  Philip   towards,  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  xi.  697 ;  means  of  resiatanoe 
at,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  xi.  701  : 
honorary  Totes  at,  in  fiavour  of  Philip, 
xi.  702;  sentiment  at,  on  the  death  of 
Philip,  xii.  13 ;    submission  of,  to  Alex- 
ander, xii  16  ;  conduct  of,  on  Alexander'a 
violation  of  the  convention  at  Corinth,  xiL 
2Steg,;  proceedings  at,  on  the  destmction 
of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  xii.  59 ;  Alexander 
demands  the  surrender  of  anti-Macedonian 
leaders  at,  xiu  59;   pacific  policy  of,  in 
Alexander's  time,  xiL  373  teg,;  positioB 
of  parties  at,  during  and  after  the  anti- 
Macedonian  struggle  of  Agis,  xii.  385; 
submission  of,  to  Antipater,  xit  434  teg. ; 
state  of  parties  at,  on  the  proclamation  of 
Polysperchon,  xiL  465 ;   kassander  geu 
possession  of,  xii  487 ;  under  Deroetrios 
Phalereus,  xii.  488  teg. ;  census  at,  under 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  xii.  491 ;  D^netriot 
Poliorketes  at,  xii.  504  teg,,  516,  518  acf., 
524 ;  alteration  of  sentiment  at,  between 
B.C.  338  and  307,  xii.  508 ;  in  b.c.  501 
and  307,  contrast  between,  xii  509 ;  r^ 
Btrictive  law  against  philosophers  at,  b.c. 
307.  xii.  512 ;  embassy  to  Antigonas  from, 
xiL  513;  political  nullity  of,  in  the  gene- 
ration after  Demosthenes,  xii.  529 ;  con- 
nexion of,  with  Bosporus  or  Pantikapnom, 
xii.  650  teg, 

Aihot,  iv.  31 }  colonies  in,  iv.  33 ;  Mar- 
donins's  fleet  destroyed  near,  iv.  423; 
Xerxes'  canal  through,  v.  31  teq. 

Jtlat,  i.  8,  12,  13. 

Jtotta,  iv.  340. 

Atreidt,  i.  213. 

Atreutf  i.  219  teg. 

Atropot,  i.  9. 

Attahu,  the  Maeedtmian,  xi.  708 ;  and  Pan- 
sanias,  xi.  711 ;  death  of,  xi.  715. 

AUahu,  ynde  qfKleopatru,  death  of,  xii.  11. 

Attic  legends,  L  264  teg, ;  chronology,  com- 
mencement of,  iii.  66 ;  gentes,  ilL  73  aef . ; 
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demes,  uL  85,  9),  94,  ir.  178 n.;  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  iii.  129, 144  n. ;  scale, 
ratio  of,  to  the  iEg^naan  and  EuImLc,  iii. 
230 ;  Dion  jsia,  i?.  94. 

AtHea,  original  distribution  of,  i.  264 ;  divi- 
sion of,  by  Kekrops,  i.  267 ;  obscurity  of 
the  civO  condition  of,  before  Solon,  iii.  67 ; 
alleged  duodecimal  division  of,  in  early 
times,  iii.  68 ;  four  Ionic  tribes  in,  iii.  68 
9eq,%  original  separation  and  subsequent 
consolidation  of  communities  in,  iiL  92 ; 
long  continuance  of  the  cantonal  feeling 
in,  iii.  95 ;  state  of,  after  Solon's  legisla- 
tion, iii.  207;  Spartan  expeditions  to, 
against  Hippias,  iv.  163 ;  Xerxes  in,  v.  148 
9eq,\  Lacedsmonian  invasion  of,  under 
Pleistoanax,  v.  472;  Archidamus's  inva- 
sions of ,  vL  172  apf.,  208,  299  ;  Lacedae- 
monian invasion  of,  b.c.  427,  vi.  322 ;  in- 
vasion of,  by  Agis,  b.c.  413,  viL  395  ;  king 
Ptosanias's  expedition  to,  viiL  375  teq. 

jhiffff  i.  242. 

Augea$,  i.  189. 

AuUm^  Greek  forces  assembled  at,  against 
Troy,  L  393  teq, ;  Agesilaus  at,  ix.  358. 

AuBonidHit  iiL  471. 

AuioktSi  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  b.c.  371, 
X.  223 ;  in  the  Hellespont,  x.  511  $9q, 

Auiokfhu,  i.  163. 

Axon,  L  242. 

B. 

BabyloHt  iiL  396  $eq, ;  Cyrus's  capture  of,  iv. 

283  9eq, ;  revolt,  and  reconquest  of,  by 

Darius,  iv.  ZXiliieq, ;  Alexander  at,  xii.  228 

««7.,-334  9eq.\    Haipalus  satrap  of,  xiL 

323. 
Babyltmian  scale,  iL  429 ;  kings,  their  com- 
mand of  human  labour,  iii.  405. 
BabyUmiantt  industry  of,  iiL  402;  deserts 

and  predatory  tribes  surrounding,  iiL  407. 
Bacehte  of  Euripides,  i.  357  ». 
Baeekiads,  u.  412,  iii.  2. 
Bwxkie  rites,  L  40,  41,  47,  355. 
Baeekui,  birth  of,  L  353 ;  fites  of.  L  355. 
Bacon  and  Sokrat^,  viii.  617  ».  2 ;  on  the 

Greek  philosophers,  viiL  623  ii.  2. 
Bad,  meaning  of,  in  eariy  Greek  writers,  iL 

88 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

equivalents  of,  ill.  62  fi.  2. 
Baffoui  and  Oroet^,  iv.  309. 
R^oas,  xi.  608,  610,  xiL  102,  319. 
Baitria,  Alexander  in,  xlL  272, 279, 289  ieq. 
Barbarian,  meaning  of,  iL  315 ;  and  Grecian 

military  feeling,  contrast  between,  vi.  608. 
Bardt,  ancient  Grecian,  ii.  183,  194. 
Bardylii,  defeat  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  303. 
BariM,  modem  observations  of,  iv.  44  n,  2, 

49  ft.  2,  50  n.;  foundation  of,  iv.  57; 

Persian  expedition  from  Egypt  against,  iv. 

64 ;  capture  of,  iv.  65 ;  submission  of,  to 

Kambysds,  iv.  296. 
BoiUidt,  iii.  246  n.  2,  253. 
BattM,  governor  of  Gaza,  xii.  195. 
Bathu,   founder  of   Kyr^d,   iv.  40 

dynasty  of,  iv.  54  teq. ;  the  Third 


4U  aeq,; 
,  iv.  58. 


Bebrtfkiam,  UL  281,  282. 

BeUervphSn,  L  167  m^. 

B^ktt,  temple  of,  iiL  398. 

Bequest,  Solon's  law  of,  iiL  186* 

Bercea,  Athenian  attack  upon,  vi.  97  n.  2. 

Be$9u»,  XiL  248  9eq,,  273,  279. 

Bku,  i.  122,  150  tea, ;  of  PriSnS,  iv.  279. 

BitaU€B,  the  king  of,  iv.  28,  v.  59. 

BUhynia,  DerkyUidas  in,  ix.  299. 

BUhynuau,  iii.  281. 

Boar,  the  Kalyd6nian,  i.  195, 199  teq. 

BcBOtia,  affinities  of,  with  Thessaly,  ii.  24 ; 
transition  from  mythical  to  historical,  ii. 
25 ;  cities  and  confederation  of,  ii.  396 ; 
Mardonius  in,  v.  203,  214;  Pausanias's 
march  to,  v.  221 ;  supremacy  of  Thebes 
in,  restored  by  Sparta,  v.  426,  443 ;  ex- 
pedition of  the  Ljicediemonians  into,  b.c. 
458,  V.  443  teq,\  acquisition  of,  by 
Athens,  v.  449;  loss  of,  by  Athens,  v. 
469  teq,,  475  n.;  scheme  of  Demo- 
sthen^  and  HippokratSs  for  invading,  b.c 
424,  vi.  516;  and  Argos,  projected  alli- 
ance between,  b.c.  421,  vii.  33  seq, ;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  b.c.  420,  vii.  36 ; 
and  Buboea,  bridge  connecting,  viii.  150, 
159;  Agesilaus  on  the  northern  frontier 
of^  ix.  433;  expeditions  of  Kleombrotus 
to,  x.  128  $eq.,  175;  expulsion  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  from,  by  the  Thebans, 
B.c.  374,  X.  183  ;  proceedings  in,  after  the 
battle  oif  Leuktra,  x.  256;  retirement  of 
the  Spartans  from,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  x.  259 ;  extinction  of  free  cities 
in,  by  Thebes,  xi.  285 ;  successes  of  Ono- 
marchus  in,  xi.  409 ;  reconstitution  of,  by 
Alexander,  xii.  65. 

Bcsoiian  war,  ix.  402  $eq. ;  cities  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  38,  44. 

B(Botian9,  ii.  21  eeq.,  393  teqr,  and  Chal- 
kidians,  successes  of  Athens  against,  iv. 
228 ;  and  Athenians,  debate  between,  after 
the  battle  of  Delium,  vi.  534  eeq, ;  at 
peace  during  the  One  year's  truce  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  vi.  618 ;  repudiate  the 
peace  of  Nikias,  vi.  674,  viL  3  ;  refuse  to 
join  Argos,  b.c.  421,  vii.  22. 

Ba6tu9,  genealogy  of,  i.  349  n.,  ii.  25  tt. 

BogSt,  V.  401. 

BofHiikar,  xii.  562  eeq.,  588. 

Boreoi,  L  8,  273,  274. 

Bosporue,  Alkibiades  and  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  the,  viiL  1 70 ;  Autokles  in  the,  x. 
512 ;  disputes  between  Philip  and  Athens 
about,  xL  623. 

Botponu  or  Pantikapseum,  xii.  648  teq. 

BottUBaiu,iv,  17,  24n. 

Bouli^,  Homeric,  ii.  90 ;  and  Agora,  ii.  104. 

Branchidm  and  Alexander,  xii.  274  teq, 

Bratidoi,  first  exploit  of;  vi.  182;  and  Knd- 
mus,  attempt  of,  upon  Peineus,  vi.  284 ; 
at  Pylus,  vi.  434 ;  sent  with  Helot  and  other 
Peloponnesian  hoplites  to  Thrace,  vi.  503; 
at  Nfegara,  vi.  511  teq, ;  march  of,  through 
Thessaly  to  Thrace,  vi.  542  »eq, ;  and  Pcr- 
dikkas,  relations  between^  vi.  5^5^  600^ 
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604  teq, ;  prevails  upon  Akanthus  to  re- 
Yolt  from  Athens,  vi.  546  §eg, ;  proceedings 
of,  at  Argilus,  vL  554, 556 ;  at  AmpbipoUs, 
vL  554  seg.,  638  aeq. ;  repelled  from  Eion, 
yi.  561;  capture  of  Ldkythus  by,  tI. 
578 ;  revolt  of  SkidnS  to,  vi.  594  $eq, ; 
and  Perdikkas,  proceedings  of,  towards 
Arriiibaeus,  vi.  545,  600,  604  teg.;  per- 
sonal ascendency  of,  vi.  562,  580  ;  opera- 
tions of,  after  bis  acquisition  of  Ampbi- 
poUs, vL  574  ;  surprises  and  takes  Tordn^, 
vi.  576 ;  acquisition  of  MendS  by,  vi.  599 ; 
retreat  of,  before  tbe  Illyrians,  vi.  606 
teg, ;  Lacedaemonian  reinforcement  to, 
vi.  614 ;  attempt  of,  upon  Potidsea,  vi. 
616 ;  opposition  of,  to  peace  on  tbe  expi- 
ration of  tbe  One  year's  truce,  vi.  621 ; 
deatb  and  character  of,  vi.  645,  646,  653 
9eg. ;  speech  of,  at  Akanthus,  ix.  266  seg. ; 
language  of,  contrasted  with  tbe  acts  of 
Lysander,  ix.  269. 

Brazen  race,  tbe,  i.  89. 

Brennus,  invasion  of  Greece  by,  xii.  527. 

Briareutf  i.  6. 

Bribery,  judicial,  in  Grecian  cities,  v.  253. 

BrisSU,  i.  399. 

Bromioif  xi.  416. 

Brontes,  1.  6. 

Brundusiumj  iii.  524. 

Brute,  the  Trojan,  L  644  teg. 

Bruitiofu,  xi.  13,  187. 

Bryant,  hypothesis  on  tbe  Trojan  war,  i.  446 
n.  2 ;  on  Palsepbatus,  L  561  n. 

Brytu,  vii.  134. 

Budmi,  iii.  329. 

Bukephatia,  xu.  308,  313. 

Bull,  Phalaris's  brazen,  v.  277  n. 

Bura,  destruction  of,  x.  212. 

Bufada,  i.  271. 

Bybhu,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  xii.  176. 

Byzantium,  iv.  36 ;  extension  of  the  Ionic 
revolt  to,  iv.  393 ;  Pausanias  at,  v.  343, 
364;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c.  411, 
viii.  131 ;  Klearchus,  tbe  Lacedaemonian, 
sent  to,  viii.  173;  capture  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  viii.  181 ;  mission  of  Cheiriso- 
phus  to,  ix.  169 ;  return  of  Cbeirisopbus 
from,  ix.  197 ;  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at,  ix.  21 1  eeg, ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c. 
358,  xi.  310  teg.,  325 ;  mission  of  Demo- 
sthenes to,  xi.  627 ;  siege  of,  by  Philip,  xi. 
635 ;  vote  of  thanks  from,  to  Athens,  xi. 
637 ;  Philip  concludes  peace  with,  xL  638. 

C. 

Calabrian  peninsula,  Dionysius's  projected 

vrall  across,  xL  60. 
Calyc^,  i.  188. 

CampanioHt,  xL  12 ;  of  JStna,  x.  693. 
Canac^,  i.  186  ii. 
Cwrthage,  iiL  365 ;  foundation  and  dominion 

of,  iii.  461  ng. ;  and  Tyre,  amicable  reU. 

tions  of,  iiL  465 ;  projected  expedition  of 
•   KambysSs  against,  iv.  297 ;  empire,  power, 

and  population  of,  x.  539  ng, ;  and  her 


coloniea,  x.  544;  military  force  of,  x. 
546  seg, ;  political  constitution  of,  x.  548 
$eg.\  oligarchical  system  and  sentimeDt 
at,  X.  550  9eg,\  powerful  families  at,  x. 
552 ;  intervention  of,  in  Sicily,  b.c.  410,  x« 
553  teg. ;  and  Dionysius,  x.  652, 658, 670, 
672;  distress  at,  on  tbe  failure  of  Imil- 
kon's  expedition  against  Syracuse,  x.  713 ; 
danger  of,  from  ber  revolted  Libyan  sub- 
jects, B.C.  394,  X.  714 ;  Dionysius  renews 
tbe  war  with,  xi.  56  seg, ;  Dionysios  con- 
cludes an  unfavourable  peace  with,  xL  58 ; 
new  war  of  Dionysius  with,  xi.  61 ;  danger 
from,  to  Syracuse,  e.g.  344,  xL  189; 
operations  of  Agathokles  on  the  eastern 
coast  of,  xii.  567  seg, ;  sedition  of  Bomilkar 
at,  xii.  588. 

Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily,  B.C.  480,  v. 
297  seg, ;  fleet,  entrance  of,  into  the  Great 
Harbour  of  Syracuse,  x.  695. 

Carthaginians,  and  Phenicians*  difference 
between  the  aims  of,  iiL  370 ;  and  Greeks, 
first  known  collision  between,  iii.  465 ; 
peace  of,  with  Gelo,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Himera,  v.  302 ;  and  Egestaeant,  vic- 
tory of,  over  tbe  Selinuntines,  x.  557 ; 
blockade  and  capture  of  Agrigentom  by, 
X.  588  seg,',  plunder  of  Syracuse  by,  x. 
671 ;  in  Sicily,  expedition  of  Dionysius 
against,  x.  673  seg.\  naval  victoryof,  off  Ka- 
tana,  x.  690 ;  before  Syracuse,  x.  695  seq., 
706  seg, ;  defeat  of,  in  tbe  Great  Harbour 
of  Syracuse,  x.  698 ;  in  Sicily,  fiiequency 
of  pestilence  among,  xi.  1 ;  purchase  the 
robe  of  tbe  Lakinian  H6r4,  xL  31 ;  and 
Hipponium,  xi.  59  ;  invade  Sicily,  b.c.  340, 
xi.  241 ,  242 ;  Timoleon's  victory  over»  at  the 
Krimesus,  xi.  246  seg, ;  peace  of  Timoleoa 
with,  xi.  258 ;  their  defence  of  Agrigen- 
tum  against  Agathokles,  xii.  549  <fy.; 
victory  of,  over  Agathokles  at  tbe  Himera, 
xii.  551  seg, ;  recover  great  part  of  Sicily 
from  Agathokles,  xii.  553 ;  expedition  of 
Agathokles  to  Africa  against,  xiL  554  teq. ; 
religious  terror  of,  alter  tbe  defeat  of 
Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  xii.  565 ;  success  of, 
against  Agathokles  in  Numidia,  xii.  577; 
victories  of,  over  Arcbagatbus,  xiL  593; 
Archagathus  blocked  up  at  Tunes  by,  xii. 
593, 597  ;  victory  of,  over  Agathokles  near 
TunSs,  xiL  598 ;  nocturnal  panic  in  the 
camp  of,  near  Tunes,  xiL  598  ;  the  army  of 
Agathokles  capitulate  with,  after  his  de- 
sertion, xiL  600. 

Caspian  Gates,  xiL  247  n.  2. 

Castes,  Egyptian,  iiL  421  seg. 

Cataiogue  in  the  Iliad,  L  393  seg,,  ii.  210. 

Cato  the  elder,  and  Kleon,  vi.  662  n,,  664  m. 

Census,  nature  and  duration  of  the  Solonian, 
X.  153  seq, ;  in  tbe  arcbonship  of  Nanaini- 
kus,  X.  155  seg. 

Centaur  Nessus,  L  206. 

Centimanes,  L  11. 

Ceremonies,  religious,  a  source  of  mythes, 
L  85,  86. 

Cestus,  iv.  78  n.  2. 
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CkmkriMit  condaci  of,  at  Naxos,  liii.  285 ; 
defeat  of  Gorgopas  by,  ix.  520 ;  proceed- 
ings  of,  between  b.0.  387-378,  x.  143;  at 
Thebes,  x.  172 ;  victory  of,  near  Naxos,  x. 
176  My. ;  at  Corinth,  x.  352 ;  in  Egypt,  x. 
498,499;  and  Charidemos,  x.  522;  death 
of,  xi.  315. 

CkmretUf  viiL  40,  62. 

Ckteromeui,  victory  of  the  Tbebana  over  Ono- 
marchos  at,  xi.  361 ;  battle  oit  b.c.  338, 
xL687m^. 

CkaUUttm  prietts  and  Alexander,  xii.  336,342. 

CkmkUumM,  iii  391  9eg, 

ChaikSdon  and  Alkibiad^,  TiiL  170, 178. 

ChaikidtuB,  expedition  of,  to  Chios,  Tii.  506, 
509  9eq,\  and  Titiaphemet,  treaty  be- 
tween, viL  518;  defeat  and  death  of,  vii. 
529. 

CkaUaditm$,  Thradan,  ir.  29  m^.,  vi.  259, 
502 ;  of  Enboea,  soccesset  of  Athens 
against,  It.  228. 

CkaUidiJti,  success  of  Timothens  in,  x.  411 ; 
three  expeditions  from  Athens  to,  b.c.  349- 
348,  xL  467  n.,  487 ;  success  of  Philip  in, 
xL  488  9eg,,  505. 

ClUtttf,  iiu  220  My. ;  retirement  of  the  Greek 
fleet  to,  on  the  loss  of  three  triremes,  y.  1 1 1. 

Ckafyiet,  iiL  340,  ix.  146  $eg„  150. 

CkampUmit  select,  change  in  Grecian  opinions 
respectin|;,  iL  607. 

Ckaomans^  lii.  555  My. 

Ckaot,  i.  5 ;  and  her  oflSq>ring,  L  6. 

Ckm^ei,  assistance  of,  to  Phlius,  x.  372 ;  re- 
call of,  from  Corinth,  x.  393 ;  onsuccess- 
fhl  attempt  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  x.  396 ; 
in  the  Chersonese,  b.c.  358,  x.  522;  at 
Chios,  xL  315 ;  in  the  Hellespont,  xi.  316 ; 
accusation  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus 
by,  xi.  318  My. ;  and  Artabazus,  xi.  324  ; 
conquest  of  Sestos  by,  xi.  361 ;  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Olynthus,  xi.  487 ;  at  the  baUle 
of  Chaeroneia,  xi.  693 ;  capitulation  of,  at 
MHyl6n«,  xu.  192. 

Ckaridemm,  x.  344 ;  and  Iphikrates,  x.  409 ; 
and  Timotheus,  x.  411, 413 ;  and  Kephiso- 
dotus,  X.  515,  519 ;  and  Kersobleptes,  x. 
518,  521,  522 ;  and  the  Athenians  in  the 
Chersonese,  b.c.  360-358,  x.  519  My.; 
and  Miltokythes,  x.  520;  his  popularity 
and  expedition  to  Thrace,  xi  429;  ex- 
pedition of,  to  Chalkidikd,  xi.  487 ;  pot 
to  death  by  Darius,  xii.  145. 

Ck^ridemui  and  Ephialtes,  banishment  of, 
xiL  62. 

CkariUSi,  expedition  of,  to  Peloponnesus, 
B.C.  413,  Yii.  396 ;  and  Peisander,  vii.  270. 

CkarilMu  and  Lykurgus,  ii.  464 ;  the  Samian, 
ir.  336. 

CkarUei,  the,  L  13. 

Chariiesia,  festival  of,  L  175. 

Ckarlem&pie,  legends  of,  L  635. 

C^kannoiMil',  dispute  among  the  Cyreian  forces 
near,  ix.  46. 

Ckm'mtuui,  victory  of  Astyoehns  over,  vii.  547. 

Ckmvm  the  Theban,  x.  112  aey. 

CkarondoM,  iv.  562. 


Charopmui,  iv.  391. 

CkeuiMpkmi,  ix.  108;  and  Xenopbon,  ix. 
125,  131,  145  My.;  at  the  Kentrit^  ix. 
137 ;  mission  of,  to  Byzantium,  ix.  169 ; 
return  of,  frtMu  Byzantium,  ix.  197; 
elected  sole  general  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  199 ;  death  of,  ix.  202. 

CkersoHe$e,  Thracian,  iv.  36 ;  connexion  of, 
with  Athens  under  Peisistratus,  iv.  156 
My. ;  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  b.o.  479, 
V.  270;  operations  of  Perikles  in,  vi.  14 ; 
retirement  of  Alkibiad^s  to,  b.c.  407, 
viiL  216;  fortification  of,  by  DerkyUidas, 
ix.  302 ;  partial  readmission  of  Athenians 
to,  B.C.  365,  X.  405  My. ;  Epaminondas 
near,  x.  413,  419 ;  Timotheus  at,  x.  413, 
419,  507 ;  Ergophilns  in  the,  x.  508  My. : 
Kotys  in  the,  x.  514;  Kephisodotus  in 
the,  X.  515;  Charidemus  and  the  Athe- 
nians in  the,  x.  519  My. ;  restoration  of, 
to  Athens,  b.c.  358,  x.  522,  xi.  309 ;  Ker- 
sobleptes cedes  part  of,  to  Athens,  xi.  362; 
speech  of  Demosthenes  on,  xi.  624 ;  mis- 
sion of  Demosthenes  to,  xi.  627 ;  votes  of 
thanks  from,  to  Athens,  xi.  637. 

Ckiam  at  Ladd,  iv.  411 ;  activity  of,  in  pro- 
moting revolt  among  the  Athenian  allies, 
vii.  516;  expedition  of,  against  Lesbos, 
vii  526  My. ;  improved  condition  of,  b.c. 
411,viu.  127. 

CkimarOt  the,  i.  10. 

Chios,  foundation  of,  iii.  252 ;  Histiseus  at, 
iv.  402;  an  autonomous  ally  of  Athens, 
vi.  2;  proceeding  of  Athenians  at,  b.c. 
425,  vi.  490 ;  application  fit>m,  to  Sparta, 
B.C.  413,  viL  502;  the  Lacedemonians 
persuaded  by  Alkibiades  to  send  aid  to, 
viL  505 ;  sttS[Hcions  of  the  Athenians  about, 
B.C.  412,  vit  507;  expedition  of  Chalkideus 
and  Alkibiad^  to,  vii.  509  teq. ;  revolt  of, 
from  Athens,  b.c.  412,  viL  511  ««y. ;  expe- 
dition of  Strombichidds  to,  vii.  515 ;  ha- 
rassing operations  of  the  Athenians  against, 
B.c.  41 2,  vii.  529  seg.f  537, 540 ;  prosperity 
of,  between  b.c  480-412,  viL  530 ;  defeat 
of  Pedaritus  at,  viii.  26 ;  removal  of  Min- 
darus  from  Miletus  to,  viii  137 ;  voyage 
of  Mindarus  frt>m,  to  the  Hellespont,  viii. 
138,  139  n.;  revolution  at,  furthered  by 
Kratesippidas,  viii.  190 ;  escape  of  Eteo- 
nikus  from  Mityldnd  to,  viiL  237,  256 ; 
Eteonikus  at,  viii.  287;  revolt  of,  friom 
Athens,  b.c.  358,  xL  310  My.,  325 ;  re- 
pulse of  the  Athenians  at,  b.c.  358,  xL  315 ; 
acquisition  of,  by  Memnon,  xii.  141 ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Macedonian  admbrals,  xH.  192. 

Ckwaby,  romances  of,  L  635  My. 

Cklidom,  X.  114. 

Ckmrihu,  Nake*s  comments  on,  iL  185  n. ; 
poem  of,  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  v.  53  n. 

Obortc  training  at  Sparta  and  Krdte,iv.l  13My. 

ChorUneSf  Alexander's  capture  oif  the  rock 
of,  xiL  289. 

CftoTHf,  the  Greek,  iv.  112;  improvements 
in,  hy  Stesichoros,  iv.  119. 
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C^nmiele  of  Tarpin,  the,  i.  635. 

Ckronoloffical  calculation  destroys  the  reli- 
gious character  of  mythical  genealogies,  1. 
597 ;  table  firom  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenid, 
ii.  48  $eg.;  computations,  the  value  of, 
dependent  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
genealogies,  ii.  55 ;  evidence  of  early  poets, 
11.60. 

Chronologiits,  modem,  ii.  51. 

Ckronohgmnff  attempts  indicative  of  mental 
progress,  it  78. 

Chronoloffy  of  mythical  events,  various 
schemes  of,  ii.  47  teg. ;  Alexandrine,  from 
the  return  of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first 
Olympiad,  ii.  409 ;  of  Egyptian  kings 
from  Psammetichus  to  Amasis,  iii.  441  tt.  3 ; 
Egyptian,  iii.  453  »eq, ;  Grecian,  between 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  v. 
413  n.  2 ;  of  the  period  between  PhiUp's 
fortification  of  Elateia  and  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  xL  683  n.  2. 

Chrygaor,  i.  1,  10. 

ChryseiSf  i.  399. 

Chrifrippuif  i.  219. 

ChryfopolU,  occupation  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
viii.  171. 

Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  336 

Cimmeriam,  iii.  316;  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  the  Scythians,  iii.  333  ieq, 

Ctrc^and  i£et^,  i.  342. 

CUnton^t  Fasti  Hellenici,  chronological  table 
from,  it  48  9eg. ;  opinion  on  the  computa- 
tions of  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  ii.  52 ; 
vindication  of  the  genealogies,  ii.  56  seq. 

Coined  money,  first  introduction  of,  into 
Greece,  ii.  428. 

Camedyt  growth,  development,  and  influence 
of,  at  Athens,  viii.  445  eeq. 

Comic  poets,  before  Aristophan^,  viii.  447  ; 
vrriters,  mistaken  estimate  of,  as  witnesses 
and  critics,  viii.  454  ieq. 

Commemorative  influence  of  Grecian  rites,  i. 
610  eeq. 

Concrete  at  Corinth,  b.c.  421,  vii.  18, 20 ;  at 
Sparta,  b.c.  421,  vii.  33 ;  at  Mantinea,  b.c. 
419,  vii.  91  eeq, 

Con6n  on  the  legend  of  Kadmns,  i.  351. 

ConetihUiondl  forms,  attachment  of  the  Athe- 
nians to,  viiL  56 ;  morality,  necessity  for 
creating,  in  the  time  of  Kleisthen^,  iv. 
206. 

Corintht  origin  of,  i.  164  wg;  Dorians  at,  ii. 
12  ;  early  distinction  of,  ii.  153  ;  Isthmus 
of,  iL  297;  Herakleid  kings  of.  ii.  411 ; 
Dorian  settlers  at,  ii.  415 ;  despots  at,  iii. 
54  9eq, ;  (p^eat  power  of,  under  Periander, 
iii.  58;  Sikydn  and  Megara,  analogy  of, 
iii.  64;  voyage  from,  to  Gad^  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.,  iii.  374  ; 
relations  of  Korkyra  with,  iii.  541  9eq.\  and 
Koricyra,  joint  settlements  of,  iii.  544  9eq.\ 
relations  between  the  colonies  of,  iii.  549; 
decision  of,  respecting  the  dispute  between 
Thebes  and  Platca,  iv.  224  ;  protest  of,  at 
the  first  convocation  at  Sparta,  iv.  235; 


Pan-Hellenio  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of, 
V.  78  $eq, ;  rush  of  Peloponnesians  to  the 
Isthmus  of,  after  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pylae, V.  146;  growing  hatr^  of,  to  Athens, 
B.C.  461,  V.  435 ;  operations  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Gulf  of,  b.c  455,  y.  451 ;  and 
Korkyra,  war  between,  vL  68  »eq,\  and 
Athens,  after  the  naval  battle  between 
Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vi.  91  eeq. ;  congress 
at,  B.C.  421,  vii.  18, 20  eeq, ;  and  Syracase, 
embassy  from,  to  Sparta,  viL  320 ;  synod 
at,  B.C.  4)2,  vii.  506 ;  altered  feeling  of, 
after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 
viii.S54,361,376;  alliance  of,  with  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  ix. 
419 ;  anti-Spartan  allies  at,  ix.  421 ;  batUe 
of,  ix.  426  eeq,^  441 ;  Phamabacns  and  . 
the  anti-Spartan  allies  at,  ix.  446  ;  philo- 
Laconian  party  at,  b.c.  392,  ix.  457  eeq, ; 
covqt  ^4tai  of  the  government  at,  ix.  459 ; 
contrast  between  political  conflicts  at,  and 
at  Athens,  ix.  460  n.  2 ;  and  Argos,  con- 
solidation of,  B.C.  392,  ix.  462  ;  victory  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  within  the  Long  Walls 
at,  ix.  463  eeq  ;  the  Long  Walls  of,  partly 
pulled  down  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ix. 
466 ;  the  Long  Walls  of,  restored  by  the 
Athenians*  and  taken  by  Agesilaus  and 
Teleutias,  ix.  470  eeq.\  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas*  ix.  537,  x.  16;  application  of, 
to  Athens,  for  aid  against  Thebes,  x.  320 
eeq, ;  Iphikrates  at,  x.  325  ;  and  the  Per- 
sian rescript  in  favour  of  Thebes,  x.  386 ; 
project  of  the  Athenians  to  seize,  b.c  366, 
X.  396 ;  peace  of,  with  Thebes,  b.c  366, 
X.  397  nq, ;  application  from  Syracnse  to, 
B.c.  344,  xi.  190;  message  from  Hiketas 
to,  xi  202 ;  Dionysins  the  Younger  at,  xL 
214  eeq. ;  reinforcement  from,  to  Timoleon, 
xi.  215, 219,  222 ;  efforts  of,  to  restore  Sy- 
racuse, xi.  236, 238 ;  Philip  chosen  chief  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  congress  at,  xi.  705 ;  con- 
vention at,  under  Alexander,  b.c.  336,  xii. 
17  eeq, ;  violations  of  the  convention  at, 
by  Alexander,  xii.  21  eeq, ;  Alexander  at, 
B.C.  335,  xii  64. 

Corinthian  envoyet  speech  of,  to  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  in  reply  to  the  Korkyneans, 
vL  82 ;  speech  of,  to  the  Spartan  assembly, 
against  Athens,  vi.  109  eeq, ;  speech  of,  at 
the  congress  of  allies  at  Sparta,  vi.  125  eeq, 

Corinthian  genealogy  of  Eumelns,  i.  104  eeq, 

CorinthianGuif,  naval  conflicts  of  Corinthians 
and  Lacedaemonians  in,  ix.  454 ;  territory, 
Nikias's  expedition  agiunst,  vi.  483  eeq. ; 
war,  commencement  of,  ix.  419. 

Corinthiane,  eariy  commerce  and  enterprise 
of ,  UL  1 ;  behaviour  of,  at  Salamis,  v.  197 ; 
defeated  by  Myronides,  v.  439 ;  procore 
the  refusal  of  the  Samians'  application  to 
Sparta  for  aid  against  Athens,  vi.  41,  68 : 
instigate  Potidiea,  the  Chalkidiana  and 
Bottiaeans  to  revolt  from  Athens,  vL  94 
eeq.i  d^eat  of,  near  Potidaea,  vi.  100; 
strive  to  excite  war  against  Athens  af^ 
their  defeat  near  Potid«a,  vi.  106;   re- 
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podiatc  the  peace  of  NikiaSi  vL  674,  \\\.  I 
3 ;  induce  Argos  to  head  a  new  Pelopon- 
nesian  alliance,  vii.  17;  hesitate  to  join 
Argos,  vii.  22,  84;  join  Argos,  vii.  24; 
ap^cation  of,  to  the  Boeotians  and  Athe- 
nians  b.c.  421,  Tii.  27,  28 ;  and  Kameia, 
ii.  411  fi.  2;  and  Athenians,  naral  battle 
between,  near  Naapaktus,  yii.  492  teq.; 
and  Lacedaemonians,  naval  and  land  con- 
flicts between,  b.c.  393,  ix.  454  teg. 

Courts  of  Requests,  their  analogy  to  Athe- 
nian dikasteries,  ▼.  536  n.  2. 

Creditor  and  debtor,  law  of,  at  Athens  be- 
fore Solon,  iii.  129;  Roman  law  of,  ill. 
215. 

Critieismg  on  the  first  two  volumes  of  this 
history,  reply  to,  i.  548  n. 

CrmiUM  and  Solon,  alleged  interview  between, 
ilL  201  wq. ;  moral  of  Herodotus's  story 
about,  ilL  206;  reign  and  conqnests  of, 
iiL  347  »eq, ;  power  and  alliances  of,  iv. 
246;  and  Cyrus,  war  between,  iv.  254 
seg. ;  and  the  oracles,  iv.  255,  256,  261 ; 
solicits  the  alliance  of  Sparto,  iv.  257; 
&te  of,  impressive  to  the  Greek  mind,  iv. 
263. 

CmtuB  in  Campania,  iiL  476  geq, 

Cycktdet,  iL  285,  iii.  219;  Themistoklds 
levies  fines  on,  v.  192. 

QfcJe,  epic,  ii.  164  teq. 

Cydic  poets,  ii.  165  teq, 

CyeWpei,  i.  6,  7. 

Cyprut,  influence  of  Aphroditd  upon,  i.  7 ; 
Solon's  visit  to,  iii.  200 ;  Pheuicians  and 
Greeks  iu,  iii.  372 ;  extension  of  the  louic 
revolt  to,  iv.  393;  subjugation  of,  by  Phe- 
nidans  and  Persians,  iv.  394;  conquest 
of,  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  iv.  396  n; 
expedition  to,  under  Kimon,  v.  454 ;  be- 
fore and  under  Evagoras,  x.  19  »eq.;  sub- 
jugation of,  to  the  Persian  king  Ochus, 
xL  605 ;  surrender  of  the  princes  of,  to 
Alexander,  xii.  186. 

Cyrenaiea,  iv.  49  n .  2, 50  n. 

Cyropnedia,  Xenophon's,  iv.  247. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  early  history  and  rise  of,  iv. 
247  $eq, ;  and  Croesus,  war  between,  iv. 
254  eeq,;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  iv. 
268 ;  conquests  of,  in  Asia,  iv.  282 ;  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by,  iv.  283  teq. ;  exploits 
and  death  of,  iv.  290 ;  effects  of  his  con- 
quests upon  the  Persians,  iv.  291  $eq,; 
the  tomb  of,  xii.  319. 

Cyrui  the  Younger,  arrival  of,  in  Asia  Minor, 
B.C.  408,  viiL  184,  187 ;  Lysander's  visits 
to,  at  Sardis,  viii.  190  $eq,,  289 :  pay  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by,  viii.  194 ;  and 
Kallikratidas,  viii.  221 ;  entrusts  his  sa- 
trapy and  revenues  to  Lysander,  viii.  291 ; 
and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  viii.  427|  ix.  10 
teq, ;  youth  and  education  of,  ix.  6 ;  his 
esteem  for  the  Greeks  and  hopes  of  the 
crown,  ix.  7;  charge  of  Tissaphemes 
against,  ix.  9;  strict  administration  and 
prudent  behaviour  of,  ix.  13;  forces  of, 
eollected  at  Sardis,  ix,  15;   march  of,   | 
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from  Sardis  to  Kunaxa,  ix.  19  seq. ;  assist- 
ance of  Epyaxa  to,  ix.  24 ;  review  of  his 
troops  at  Tyriseum,  ix.  24 ;  and  Syennesis, 
ix.  27;  at  Tarsus,  ix.  29  seq.\  desertion 
of  Xenias  and  Pasion  ftt>ni,  ix.  37;  at 
Thapsakus,  ix.  39  teq.-,  in  Babylonia,  ix. 
48  teq. ;  speech  of,  to  his  Greek  forces  in 
Babylonia,  ix.  50 ;  his  conception  of  Gre- 
cian superiority,  ix.  51 ;  his  present  to  the 
prophet  Silanus,  ix.  53 ;  passes  the  unde- 
fended trench,  ix.  53 ;  at  Kunaxa,  ix.  56 
$eq, ;  character  of,  ix.  65 ;  probable  con- 
duct of,  towards  Greece,  if  victorious  at 
Kunaxa,  ix.  67 ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
ix.285. 


D. 


Dcedalut,  I  301,  307  $eq, 

J)€Bmon  of  Sokrat^s,  viii  563  teq. 

Dtanoiu,  i.  88,  91,  95  8eq,\  and  gods,  di- 
stinction between,  i.  569  teq. ;  admission 
of,  as  partially  evil  beings,  i.  572. 

Damaecue,  capture  of,  by  the  Macedonians, 
xii.  173. 

Damatithymut  of  Kalyndns,  v.  184. 

Danae,  legend  of,  i.  123. 

Danaot  ind  the  Danaides,  i.  120. 

Dancing,  Greek,  iv.  114. 

Daphnctue,  at  Agrigentum,  x.  590  teq* ; 
death  of,  x.  615. 

Dardanue,  son  of  Zeus,  i.  387. 

Darie,  the  golden,  iv.  322  n.  1. 

Dariue  Hyttaspi^e,  accession  of,  iv.  301  eeq, ; 
discontents  of  the  satraps  under,  iv.  305 
ieq, ;  revolt  of  the  Medes  against,  iv.  306 
n.;  revolt  of  Babylon  against,  iv.  310; 
organization  of  the  Persian  empire  by,  iv. 
314  seq. ;  twenty  satrapies  of,  iv.  317  seq. ; 
organizing  tendency,  coinage,  roads,  and 
posts  of,  iv.  321  9€q, ;  and  Sylos6n,  iv. 
335 ;  conquering  dispositions  of,  iv.  340 ; 
probable  consequences  of  an  expedition  by, 
against  Greece  before  goingagainstScythia, 
iv.  350  teq. ;  invasion  of  Suythia  by,  iv.  353 
teq. ;  his  orders  to  the  lonians  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iv.  363 ;  return  of, 
to  Susa  from  Scythia,  iv.  378 ;  revenge  of, 
against  the  Athenians,iv.401 ;  preparations 
of,  for  invading  Greece,  iv.  425 ;  submission 
of  Greeks  to,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
iv.  426 ;  heralds  of,  at  Athens  and  Sparta, 
iv.  427 ;  instructions  of,  to  Datis  and  Arta- 
phemcs,  iv.  444 ;  resolution  of,  to  invade 
Greece  a  second  time,  v.  1 ;  death  of,  v.  2. 

JDariut,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  x.  505. 

Dariut  Codomannut,  encouragement  of  anti- 
Macedonians  in  Greece  by,  xii.  27 ;  his 
accession  and  preparations  for  defence 
against  Alexander,  xii.  102;  irreparable 
mischief  of  Memnon's  death  to,  xii.  143 ; 
change  intheplan  of,  after  Memnon's  death, 
xiL  144, 147 ;  puts  Charidemus  to  death, 
xii.  145 ;  Arrian's  criticism  on  the  plan  of, 
against  Alexander,  xiL  148;  at  Mount 
Ajnanus,   xii.  155   teq,;   advances  into 
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Kililda,  xii.  157;  at  Imus  before  the 
battle,  xii.  158;  defeat  of,  at  Issus,  xii. 
160  seq,  \  capture  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
family  by  Alexander,  xii.  167,  207 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Alexander,  xii.  176, 
190;  inaction  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  xii.  206;  defeat  of,  at  Arbela, 
xii.  210  M^. ;  a  fugitive  in  Media,  xii. 
241,  244;  pursued  by  Alexander  into 
Parthia,  xii.  247  $eq, ;  conspiracy  against, 
by  Betsus  and  others,  xii.  248  8eq» ;  death 
of,  xii.  251 ;  Alexander's  disappointment 
in  not  taking  him  alive,  xii.  252 ;  funeral, 
fate  and  conduct  of,  xii.  252. 
Darnu  Nothus,  ix.  2  teq. ;  death  of,  ix.  9. 
Daakwit  attack  of  Dionysius  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian naval  station  at,  x.  709. 
DatameSt  x.  496. 

DatUf  siege  and  capture  of  Eretria  by-^  iv. 
417  teq,;  conquest  of  Karystus  by,  iv. 
41 7 ;  Persian  armament  at  Samos  under, 
iv.  444 ;  conquest  of  Naxos  and  other  Cy- 
clades  by,  iv.  445  aeq.;  forbearance  of, 
towards  Delot,  iv.  446 ;  at  Marathon,  iv. 
450,  466  teq,;  return  of,  to  Asia,  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  489. 
Debtor  and  creditor^  law  of,  at  Athens  before 
Solon,  iiL  129;  Roman  law  of,  iiL  215 
seq, 
Debton,  Solon's  relief  of,  iiL  135 ;  treatment 
of,  according  to  Gallic  and  Teutonic  codes, 
iii.  149  fi. 
JDebtt,  the  obligation  of,  inviolable  at  Athens, 
iiL  144,   153;    distinction   between  the 
principal  and  interest  of,  in  an  early  so- 
ciety, iii.  145. 
D^fhtee,  means  of,  superior  to    those  of 

attack  in  ancient  Greece,  ii.  149. 
Deitmeira,  i.  205. 

Demokratet,  xiL  549,  550,  595,  603  m^. 
Diiok€9y  iii.  308  $eq, 
DeitieM  not  included  in  the  twelve  great  ones, 

i.  14 ;  of  guilds  or  trades,  L  465. 
Dekammchu$,  x.  63. 
JDeiarchiea  established  by  Lysander,  ix.  255 

teq.,  272,  277. 
DekeieiOt  legend  of,  i.  232 ;  fortification  of, 
by  the    Lacedaemonians,   vii.  393,  395, 
486;  Agis  at,  vii.  487,  viiL  204. 
Detian  Apollo^  L  61. 

DeUanfettivaly  iii.  225  $eq, ;  early  splendour 
and  subsequent  decline  of,  iv.  73 ;  revival 
of,  B.C.  426,  vL  423. 
i  Def^nmt  Hippokrates's  march  to,  and  fortifi- 
cation of,  B.C.  424,  vL  518  eeq. ;  battle  of, 
B.C.  424,  vL  526  teq, ;  siege  and  capture 
of,  by  the  Boeotians,  b.c.  424,  vi.  539; 
Sokrat^  and  Alkibiad^s  at  the  baUle  of, 
vi.  540. 
D^ht,  Ionic  festival  at,  iiL  225  eeq,^  iv. 
73 ;  forbearance  of  Datis  towards,  iv.  446 ; 
the  confederacy  of,  v.  357  teq,,  394  teq, ; 
the  synod  of,  v.  410, 411 ;  first  breach  of 
union  in  the  confederacy  of,  v.  41 6 ;  revolt 
of  Thaaofl  from  the  confederacy  of,  v.  419 ; 
tramferof  the  fund  of  the  confederacy  from, 


to  Athens,  v.  464;  transition  of  the  mo- 
federacy  of,  into  an  Athenian  empire,  v. 
464  ;  purification  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vL 
422 ;  restoration  of  the  native  population 
to,  B.C.  421,  viL  31. 
Delphi,  temple  and  oracle  of,  L  63  teq,,  iL 
338 ;  oracle  of,  and  the  Battiad  dynasty, 
iv.  61;  early  state  and  site  of,  iv.  79; 
growth  of,  iv.  83;  conflagration  and  re- 
building of  the  temple  at,  iv.  161  teq.\ 
the  oracle  at,  workMl  by  Kleisthen^  iv. 
163 ;  oracle  of,  and  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  81 
teq.\  Xerxet's  detachment  against,  v.  156 ; 
proceedings  of  Sparta  and  Athens  at,  b.c. 
452-447,  V.  468 ;  answer  of  the  oracle  of,  to 
the  Spartans  on  war  vrith  Athens,  b.c.  432, 
vi.  125;  reply  of  the  oracle  at,  abont 
Sokrat^,  viiL  567  teq,;  Agesipolis  and 
the  oracle  at,  ix.  494 ;  claim  of  the  Pbo- 
kians  to  the  presidency  of  the  temple  at, 
xi.  344  teq, ;  Philomelus  seizes  and  fcffti- 
fies  the  temple  at,  xL  348;  Philomehn 
takes  part  of  the  treasures  in  the  temple  at, 
xL  354 ;  employment  of  the  treasures  in 
the  temple  at,  by  Onomarchus,  xL  358; 
Phayllus  despoils  the  temple  at,  xL  415; 
peculation  of  the  treasures  at,  xL  520 1 
miserable  death  of  all  concerned  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  temple  at,  xL  599 ;  ida- 
tions  of  the  Lokrians  of  Amphisaa  wtth, 
xi.  649;  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at,  b^c. 
339,  xi.  650  teq. 
Delphian  Apollo,  reply  of,  to  the  remonstmce 

of  Croesus,  iv.  261« 
Delphiant  and  Amphiktyons,  attack  <^  upon 

Kirrha,  xi.  656. 
De^hiniwn  at  Athens,  iiL  108  n. 
Dehtge  of  Deucalion,  L  133  teq, 
Demadet,  reproof  of  Philip  by,  xL  697;  peace 
of,  xi.  698  tea, ;  remark  at,  on  hearing  of 
Alexander's  death,  xii.  346 ;  MacedomsiBg 
policy  of,  xii.  374 ;  and  Phokion,  embaay 
of,  to  Antipater,  xiL  434;  death  of,  xiL456. 
Demagoguet,  iiL  2i5,  29,  viii.  57  teq. 
Demarahtt  and  Kleomenes,  iv.  439  scy.;  eoa- 
versations  of,  with  Xerxes,  v.  55, 118, 131 ; 
advice  of,  to  Xerxes  after  the  death  d 
Leonidas,  v.  131. 
Demet,  Attic,  uL  85,  91,  94,  iv.  I76teq. 
DSmeter,   i.    8,  9,   13 ;    foreign    inflnence 
on  the  worship  of,  L  31,  32 ;  how  repre- 
sented in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  L  49 ;  Ho- 
meric hymn  to,  i.  51  teq. ;  legends  of,  dif- 
fering from  the  Homeric  hymn,  i.  59} 
Hellenic  importance  of,  L  60. 
D^mitriut  of  SkSpsis,  on  Ilium,  L  444. 
Demetriut  Phalereut,  administration  of,  at 
Athens,  xii.  488  teq. ;  retires  to  Egypt,  ziL 
505 ;  condemnation  of,  xii.  511. 
Demetriut  Potiork^tet,  at  Athens, xiL504aef., 
516,  518  teq,,  524;  exploits  of,  xiL  bx. 
307-304,  xii.  514 ;  his  successes  in  Greeee 
against  Kassand^,  xii.  516;  march  of^ 
through  Thessaly  into  Asia,  xiL  522;  re- 
turn of,  from  Asia  to  Greece,  xii.  524; 
acquires  the  erown  oCMioedoniay  ziL  625 ; 
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Chneeoe  under,  xii.  526 ;  captivity  snd  death 
of,  xii.  526. 

Dewnurgi,  iii.  96. 

Demoekarei,  xii.  511,  513,  520,  529. 

Dewweraekit  Grecian,  lecurities  against  cor- 
ruption in,  vii  553. 

Democraeyt  Athenian,  iii.  171,  187f  ▼.  515; 
effect  of  the  idea  of,  apon  the  minds  of 
the  Athenians,  iv.  239  seq.;  at  Athens, 
stimulns  to,  from  the  Persian  war,  ▼.  373 ; 
reconstitution  of,  at  Samos,  \u\,  64  ieg. ; 
restoration  of,  at  Athens,  b.c.  411,  viii. 
101  9ef.y  108  teq.,  and  b.c.  403,  viii.  383, 
399;  moderation  of  Athenian,  viii.  121, 
411  $eq.;  at  Samos  contrasted  with  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  Tiii.  123 
9eq. 

Dmmocraticai  leaders  at  Athens,  and  the 
Thirty,  yiii.  319,  326  9eq.\  sentiment, 
increase  of^  at  Athens  hetween  b.c.  479- 
459,  Y.  480. 

MmoM^$,  romantic   history  of,   iv.   341 

Demlhuupf  reform  of  Kyr6nd  by,  iv.  58 ;  con- 
stitution of,  not  durable,  iv.  66. 

Demophantn»t  psephism  of,  vilL  109. 

Demoi  at  Syracuse,  v.  278. 

DemottkenSt  the  general^  in  Akamania,  vi. 
401 ;  expedition  of,  against  iEtolia,  vL 
401  mq. ;  saves  Naupaktus,  Ti.  408 ;  goes 
to  protect  Arophilochian  Argos,  yl  409 ; 
his  victory  over  Eurylochus  at  OI|)ie,  vi. 
410  $eq,\  his  triumphant  return  Arom 
Akamania  to  Athens,  vi.  422;  fortifies 
and  defends  Pylus,  vi.  425  $eq, ;  applica- 
tion of,  for  reinforcements  from  Atiiens, 
to  attack  Sphakteria,  vi.  453  fe^. ;  victory 
of,  in  Sphakteria,  vL  463  se^.;  attempt  of, 
to  surprise  Megara  and  Nissea,  vi.  504 
teq. ;  scheme  of,  for  invading  Bceotia,  b.c. 
424,  vi  516 ;  unsuccessfal  descent  upon 
Bceotia  by,  tL  517  ;  his  evacuation  of  the 
fort  at  Epidaums,  viL  131 ;  expedition  of, 
to  SicUy,  viL  3B3,  396,  414 ;  airival  of, 
at  Syracuse,  yii.  413,  415 ;  plans  of,  on 
arrivinr  at  Syracuse,  vii.  416;  night-at- 
tadi  of,  upon  Epipolse,  viL  418  teq, ;  his 
proposals  for  removing  from  Syracuse,  vii. 
424  aeg. ;  and  Nikias,  resolution  of,  after 
the  final  defeat  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse, viL  454;  capture  and  subsequent 
treatment  of,  viL  468  $eq,^  477;  respect 
fm  the  memory  of,  yii.  479 ;  death  of,  vii. 
478. 

Demo$then^9,  father  of  the  orator,  xL  370. 

Demotthtnh  the  orator,  first  appearance  of, 
as  public  adviser  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
xL  368 ;  parentage  and  early  youth  of,  xi. 
369  atq, ;  and  his  guardians,  xi.  371 ;  early 
rhetorical  tendencies  of,  xi.  372 ;  training 
and  instructors  of,  xi.  375  »eq,\  action 
and  matter  of,  xi«  379;  first  known  as  a 
composer  of  speeches  for  others,  xi.  380 ; 
speech  of,  against  Leptines,  xi.  380 ;  speech 
of,  on  tiie  Symmoiies,  xL  398  9eq, ;  exhor- 
tatioiis  o^  to  penonal  effrat  and  sacrifice, 


xi.  403,  498;   recommendations   of,  on 
Sparta  and  Megalopolis,  xi.  406;    first 
Philippic  of,  xL  431  9eq.\  opponents  of, 
at  Athens,  b.c.  351,  xi.  443;  earliest  Olyn- 
thiac  of,  xL  456  ieq.\  practical  effect  of 
his  speeches,  xi.  460 ;  second  Olynthiac 
of,  xi.  462  9eq. ;  allusions  of,  to  the  Thedric 
fimd,  xL  466,  471 ;  third  Olynthiac  of,  xi. 
468  seq,.,  469 ;  insulted  by  Meidias,  xL 
478;  reproached  for   his    absence  from 
the  battle  of  Tamyne,  xi.  480 ;  serves  as 
hoplite  in  Euboea,  and  is  chosen  senator 
for,  B.c.  349-348,  xi.  481  ;  order  of  the 
Olynthiacs  of,  xi.  499  seq. ;  and  ^&chines, 
on  the  negotiations  with  Philip,  b.c.  347- 
346,  xi.  515  n.,  525  n. ;  speaks  in  favour 
of  peace,  b.o.  347,  xi.  517;  and  the  first 
embassy  from  Athens  to  Philip,  xi.  527 
seq.f  536 ;  failure  of,  in  his  speech  before 
Philip,  xi.  530 ;  and  the  confederate  synod 
at  Athens  respecting  Philip,  xi.  539  »., 
541,  544  n.  2;  and  the  motion  of  Philo- 
krates  for  peace  and  dliance  with  Philip, 
xi.  542  9eq, ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
Phokians  from  the   peace  and   alliance 
between  Athens  and  Phih'p,  xi.  553  teq, ; 
and  the  second  embassy  fh)m  Athens  to 
Philip,  xL  558,  560  nq.,  570,  574  ;  and 
the  third  embassy  from  Athens  to  Philip, 
xL  583;  charges  of,   against   ifischines, 
xi.  595;  and  the  peace  and  alliance  of 
Athens  with  Philip,  b.c  346,  xL  597 ;  re- 
commends acquiescence  in  the  Amphikty- 
onic  dignity  of  Philip,  xi.  602 ;  vigilance 
and  warnings  of,  against  Philip,  after  b.c. 
346,  xL  614 ;  speech  on  the  Chersonese  and 
third  Philippic  of,  xi.  624;  increased  influ- 
ence of,  at  Athens,  b.c.  341-338,  xL  625  ; 
mission  of,  to  the  Chersonese  and  Byzan- 
tium, xL  627 ;  vote  of   thanks    to,   at 
Athens,  xi.  638 ;  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Athenian  marine  by,  xL  639 
9€q,,  642  fi. ;  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  iEschines  at  the  Amphiktyonic 
meeting,  b.c.  339,  xL  661  j  on  the  special 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Thermopylae,  xi. 
663 ;  advice  of,  on  hearing  of  the  fortlfloa- 
tion  of  Elateia  by  Philip,  xL  672 ;  mission 
of,  to  Thebes,  b.c.  339,  xL  674  9eq.\ 
crowned  at  Athens,  xL  681,  685 ;  at  the 
battle  of  Chsroneia,  xL  687  tea,,  692; 
confidence  shown  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  xi.  694,  703 ;  conduct  of,  on 
the  death  of  Philip,  xii.  13 ;  correspond- 
enoe  of,  with  Persia,  xii.  27  seg. ;  accu- 
sation against,  respecting  the  revolt  of 
Thebes  against  Alexander,  xiL  46;  posi- 
tion and  policy  of,  in  Alexander's  time, 
xii.  375  teq. ;  and  iE^schines,  judicial  con- 
test between,  xii.  385  ttq, ;  accusation 
against,  in  the  affair  of  Harpalus,  xiL  396 
seq, ;  recall  of,  from  exile,  xii.  422  ;  flight 
of,  to  Kalauria,  xii.  434 ;  condemnation 
and  death  of,  xii.  439  9eq, ;  life  and  cha» 
racter  of,  xiL  442  aeq, 
JkrdoM  at  Olynthos,  x.  88. 
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Derkj/lKdiUt  in  Asia,  ix.  288  $eg.f  303  teq.t 
353 ;  at  Abydos  and  Sestos,  ix.  444 ;  su- 
perseded by  Anaxibius  at  Abydos,  ix. 
512. 

DespoUf  in  Greece,  iii.  5,  25  teq. ;  at  Sikydn 
iii.  43  geq.t  51 ;  at  Corinth,  iii.  54  seq. ;  of 
Asiatic  Greece,  deposition  of,  by  Aristago- 
ras,  iv.  384  ;  Sicilian,  y.  279, 317. 

Deukali6n,  i.  132  8eq. 

Dexippui,  ix.  1 71, 204  aeq.,  x.  585,  594,  614. 

Diadochif  Asia  Hellenised  by,  xii.  362. 

Diagoras,  prosecution  of,  vii.  284. 

Dialeciies,  Grecian,  iv.  129,  viii.  465,  473 
9eq,t  622  teq. 

Dictators  in  Greece,  iii.  26. 

DidOf  legend  of,  iii.  463. 

Digamma  and  the  Homeric  poems,  ii.  197. 

Diitreph^ft  vii.  490  »eq. 

Dikaui,  vision  of,  v.  161. 

JHJkasteriei  cot  established  by  Solon,  iii. 
167;  Athenian,  iv.  188  geq.^  v.  521  seq,, 
539,  546 ;  constitution  of,  by  PeriklSs,  t. 
481  ieq,j  496 ;  working  of,  at  Athens,  v. 
516  teq,;  at  Rhodes,  and  other  Grecian 
cities,  V.  519  n.  2 ;  jurisdiction  of,  over 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  vi.  51  seq., 
58,  59,  62. 

Dikasttf  oath  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  144,  viii. 
409  ;  Athenian,  iv.  189,  502 ;  under  Peri- 
kles,  V.  483,  496,  512  seq.^  532. 

Dikon  of  Kanlonia,  xi.  39. 

Dimnus,  xii.  259,  263. 

Diod6rtt9,  his  historical  versions  of  mythe$, 
i.  555  ;  statement  of,  respecting  the  gene- 
rals at  Arginusae,  viii.  250. 

DiodottUf  speech  of,  vi.  343  »eq, 

Diogenes  and  Alexander,  xii.  64. 

DioA^PM^*,  vii.  271,278. 

Dioklfy  the  Corinthian,  ii.  398. 

Diokl^s  the  Syracutan,  the  laws  of,  x.  537 
eeq, ;  aid  to  Himera  under,  x.  566,  569  ; 
banishment  of,  x.  577. 

Dio  ChryiottonCa  attempt  to  historicise  the 
legend  of  Troy,  i.  435. 

Dio  ChryiOitom  at  Olbia,  xii.  646  aeq, 

Diom^dlsj  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  421. 

Diomedon,  pursuit  of  Cbians  by,  vii.  517 ;  at 
Teos  and  Lesbos,  Tii.  526 ;  at  Mil6tus  and 
Chios,  vii.  529  aeq. ;  at  Samos,  viii.  38 ; 
defeat  of,  by  Kallikratidas,  viii.  230. 

Dion,  his  Dionysian  connexion,  and  charac- 
ter, xi.  76 ;  Plato,  and  the  Pythagoreans, 
xi.  78  teq, ;  political  views  of,  xi.  81  teq* ; 
maintains  the  confidence  of  Diouysius  the 
Elder  to  the  last,  xi.  84 ;  his  visits  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Athens,  xi.  85;  conduct 
of,  on  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  xi.  88  eeq, ;  efforts  of,  to  improve 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi.  92  seq,;  entreats 
Plato  to  visit  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi. 
95 ;  and  Plato  urge  Dionysius  the  Younger 
to  reform  himself,  xi.  101 ;  and  Plato,  in- 
trigues of  Pbilistus  against,  xi.  105 ;  aliena- 
tion of  Dionysius  the  Younger  from,  xi. 
107;  banishment  of,  xi.  108 ;  property  of, 
confiscated  by  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi. 


113 ;  resolution  of,  to  avenge  himself  on 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  and  free  Sjrracuse, 
xi.  114  8eq.,  118 ;  forces  of,  at  Zakynthut, 
xi.  116,  121;  expedition  of,  against  Dio- 
nysius the  Younger,  xi.  118  »eg.\  entry 
of,  into  Syracuse,  b.c.  357,  xL  128  teq^ 
chosen  general  by  the  Syracnsans,  xi.  131 ; 
captures  Epipohe  and  Euryalus,  xi.  132 ; 
blockade  of  Ortygia  by,  xi.  133,  137, 160; 
negotiations  of  Dionysius  the  Younger 
with,  xi.  134,  145 ;  victory  of,  oyer  Diony- 
sius the  Younger,  xL  135  teq, ;  intrignes 
of  Dionysius  the  Younger  against,  xL  140, 
143 ;  suspicions  of  the  Syracusans  against, 
xi.  140,  144,  166 ;  and  Herakleides,  xi. 
141,  146,  157,  161  teq.,  170,  171;  de- 
position  and  retreat  of,  from  Syracuse,  xi. 
147;  at  Leontini,  xi.  148,  151,  152; 
repulse  of  Kypsins  and  rescue  Of  Syracuse 
by,  xi.  151  teq. ;  entry  of,  into  Syracuse, 
D.c.  356,  xi.  154 ;  entry  of,  into  Ortygia, 
xi.  164  ;  conduct  of,  on  his  final  triampb, 
xi.  165  teq. ;  his  omission  to  grant  freedom 
to  Syracuse,  xi.  167  teq. ;  opposition  to,  as 
dictator,  xi.  170  teq.\  tyranny,  unpopu- 
larity and  disquietude  of,  xi.  171  teq.; 
death  and  character  of,  xi.  173  teq. ;  aiod 
Timoleon,  contrast  between,  xi.  276  teq. 

DiongtiOf  Attic,  i.  41,  iv.  94. 

jDiony«t<7c  festival  at  Athens,  b.c  349,  xL  4^. 

Dionysivtf  PhdAaan,  iv.  407  teq.,  412. 

Dionyaiut  the  Elder,  and  Konon,  ix.  453; 
demonstration  against,  at  Olympia,  b.c. 
384,  X.  101  teq.,  xi.  37  teq. ;  triremes  of, 
captured  by  Iphikrates,  x.  204 ;  first  ap- 
pearance of,  at  Syracuse,  x.  581 ;  move- 
ment of  the  Hermokratean  party  to 
elevate,  x.  598;  harangue  of,  against 
the  Syracusan  generals  at  Agrigejitunif 
X.  600  teq. ;  one  of  the  generals  Si  Syra- 
cuse, X.  602  teq.*,  first  expedition  of, 
to  Gela,  X.  606 ;  accusations  of,  against 
his  colleagues,  x.  608 ;  election  of,  as  sole 
general,  x.  609 ;  stratagem  of,  to  obtain  a 
body-guard,  x.  610  teq. ;  establishes  him- 
self as  despot  at  Syracuse,  x.  615  ««y.,  630; 
second  expedition  of,  to  Gela,  x.  620  teq. ; 
charges  of  treachery  against,  z.  625,  633; 
mutiny  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen  against, 
X.  626  teq. ;  and  Imilkon,  peace  between, 
X.  631  teq. ;  sympathy  of  Sparta  with,  x. 
634,  705;  strong  position  of,  after  his 
peace  with  Imilkon,  x.  635 ;  forUficakkm 
and  occupation  of  Ortygia  by,  z.  636  «ef.; 
re.  distribution  of  property  by,  x.  637  teq. ; 
exorbitant  exactions  of,  x.  640;  mutiny 
of  the  Syracusan  soldiers  against,  z.  641 
teq. ;  besieged  in  Ortyp^a,  x.  642  teq. ;. 
strengthens  his  despotism,  x.  647  teq.^ 
conquers  iGtna,  Naxus,  Katana,  uid  Leon- 
tini, X.  649 ;  at  Bnna,  z.  650 ;  resolution 
of,  to  make  war  upon  Carthage,  b.c.  400, 
X.  652 ;  additional  fortifications  at  Syra- 
cuse by,  X.  655  teq. ;  preparations  of,  for 
vnur  with  Carthage,  b.c.  399--397,  z.  658, 
664  teq.;  improved  behaviour  of,  to  tbe 
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Syracusans,  b.c.  399*  x.  658 ;  conciliatory 
policy  of,  towards  the  Greek  cities  near 
the  Strait  of  Mes56n6,  b.c.  399,  x.  660 
9eq. ;  marriiige  of,  with  Doris  and  Aristo- 
mache,  z.  663, 669;  exhorts  the  Syracusan 
assembly  to  war  against  Carthage,  x.  670 ; 
permits  the  plunder  of  the  Carthaginians 
at  Syracuse,  x.  671 ;  declares  war  against 
Carthage,  b.c.  397,  x.  672;  marches 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  b.c. 
397,  X.  673  9€q,\  siege  and  capture  of 
Motye  by,  x.  675  teq, ;  revolt  of  the  Sikels 
from,  X.  688 ;  provisions  of,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Syracuse  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians,  b.c.  396,  x.  6i88 ;  naval  defeat  of, 
near  Katana,  x.  690 ;  retreat  of,  from  Ka- 
tana  to  Syracuse,  b.c.  395,  x.  693 ;  Syra- 
cusan na^  victory  over  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  absence  of,  x.  698  ;  speech  of  Theo- 
d6rus  against,  x.  699  8eq, ;  discontent  of 
the  Syracusans  with,  b.c.  395,  x.  699 
9eq, ;  and  Pharakidas,  x.  703 ;  attacks  the 
Carthaginian  camp  before  Syracuse  and 
sacrifices  his  mercenaries,  x.  708 ;  success 
of,  by  sea  and  land  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians before  Syracuse,  x.  709 ;  secret 
treaty  of,  with  Imilkon  before  Syracuse, 
X.  712 ;  and  the  Iherians,  x.  713 ;  capture 
of  Libyans  by,  x.  713 ;  difficulties  of, 
from  his  mercenaries,  xi.  2 ;  re-establish- 
ment of  Mess^nd  by,  xL  4 ;  conquests  of, 
in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  b.c.  394,  xi.  5 ; 
at  Tauromeninm,  xL  6, 11 ;  and  the  Sikels, 
B.C.  394-393,  xL  7,  8 ;  declaration  of 
Agrigentum  against,  b.c.  393,  xi.  8 ;  victory 
of,  near  Ab^uena,  xi.  8 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Rhegium,  b.c.  393,  xi.  9 ;  repulses 
Magon  at  Agyrium,  xi.  10;  plans  of, 
against  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy, 
xL  11;  alliance  of,  with  the  Lucanians 
against  the  Italiot  Greeks,  xi.  14 ;  attack 
of,  upon  Rhegium,  b.c.  390,  xi.  15 ;  ex- 
pedition of,  against  the  Italiot  Greeks, 
B.C.  389,  xL  19  9eq.\  his  capture  and 
generous  treatment  of  Italiot  Greeks,  xL 
20 ;  besieges  and  grants  peace  to  Rhe- 
gium, xi.  22;  capture  of  Kaulonia  and 
Hipponinm  by,  xi*  23;  capture  of  Rhegium 
by,  xi,  24,  25,  29 ;  cruelty  of,  to  Phyton, 
xi.  26;  and  Sparta,  ascendency  of,  b.c. 
387,  xi.  30;  capture  of  Kroton  by,  xi. 
31 ;  schemes  of,  for  conquests  in  Epirus 
and  niyria,  xi.  32;  plunders  Latium, 
Etruria,  and  the  temple  of  AgyUa,  xL 
34 ;  poetical  compositions  of,  xi.  35  ;  dis- 
like and  dread  of,  in  Greece,  xi.  35,  42 ; 
harshness  of,  to  Plato,  xL  53 ;  new  con- 
structions and  improvements  by,  at  Sjrra- 
cnse,  B.C.  387-383,  xi.  54 ;  renews  the 
war  with  Carthage,  b.c.  383,  xi.  56  teq, ; 
disadvantageous  peace  of,  with  Carthage, 
B.C.  383,  xi.  58 ;  projected  wall  of,  across 
the  Calabrian  peninsula,  xL  60 ;  relations 
of,  with  Central  Greece,  b.c.  382-369,  xi. 
60 ;  war  of,  with  Carthage,  b.c.  368,  xi. 
61 ;  gaini  the  tragedy  prize  at  the  Lenseaa 


festival  at  Athens,  xi.  63 ;  death  and  cha- 
racter of,  xi.  63  teq.y  86 ;  family  left  by 
XL  75,  86 ;  the  good  opinion  of,  enjoyed 
by  Dion  to  the  last,  xi.  84  ;  drunken 
habits  of  his  descendants,  xi.  186. 

Dionysius  the  Younger^  age  of,  at  his  father's 
death,  xi.  76  n.  1 ;  accession  and  charac- 
ter of,  xi.  87;  Dion's  efforts  to  improve^ 
xi.  92  teq, ;  Plato's  visits  to,  xi.  95  teq.f 
111  8€q, ;  Plato's  injudicious  treatment  of, 
xi.  100  $eq. ;  his  hatred  and  injuries  to 
Dion,  xi.  107,  108,  113  aeq, ;  detention  of 
Plato  by,  xi.  110;  Dion's  expedition 
against,  xi.  1 18  9eq,\  weakness  and  drunken 
habits  of,  xi.  121 ;  absence  of,  from  Syra« 
cnse,  B.C.  357,  xi.  124;  negotiations  of, 
with  Dion  and  the  Syracusans,  xi.  133, 
145;  defeat  of,  by  Dion,  xi.  135  9eq.\ 
blockaded  in  Ortygia  by  Dion,  xi.  137  ; 
intrigues  of,  against  Dion,  xi.  140,  143; 
his  flight  to  Lokri,  xi.  145;  return  of,  to 
Syracuse,  xi.  186 ;  at  Lokri,  xi.  187  ;  his 
surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timoleon,  xL  212 ; 
at  Corinth,  xi.  214  seq, 

Dionythu  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  xiL  629 
seq, 

DUmynuSf  worship  of,  i.  31,  32,  40,  44; 
legend  of,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to,  i.  46 ; 
alteration  of  the  primitive  Grecian  idea  of, 
i.  47  seq, 

DiopeiiheBt  xL  623. 

Dioskuri,  L  234. 

Diphihu  at  Naupaktus,  b.c.  413,  viL  493. 

Diphridai,  in  Asia,  ix.  504. 

DirkS,  i.  358. 

DUeusaion,  growth  of,  among  the  Greeks,  iv. 
129. 

Dithyramb f  iv.  118. 

D^dSna,  i.  533  ieq, 

Dohneia,  ii.  253,  268. 

DoUmkiant  and  Miltiadds  the  first,  iv.  157. 

Dorian  cities  in  Peloponnesus  about  450  b.c., 
ii.  402;  islands  in  the  ^gean  and  the 
Dorians  in  Argolis,  ii.  433 ;  immigration 
to  Peloponnesus,  ii.  408 ;  settlers  at  Argos 
and  Corinth,  ii.  414  teq.,  419  ;  settlement 
in  Sparta,  ii.  441 ;  allotment  of  land  at 
Sparta,  ii.  561 ;  mode,  the,  ii.  583,  iiL 
288  ;  states,  inhabitants  of,  iii.  43  ;  tribes 
at  Sikydn,  names  of,  iii.  45,  50. 

Dorians,  early  accounts  of,  i.  140  seq,,  ii.  2 ; 
mythical  title  of,  to  the  Peloponnesus,  ii. 
8;  their  occupation  of  Argos,  Sparta, 
Messenia,  and  Corinth,  ii.  11,  12;  early 
Kretan,  ii.  417;  in  Argolis  and  the  Do- 
rian islands  in  the  iEgean,  ii.  433;  of 
Sparta  and  Stenyklerus,  ii.  439  seq,i 
divided  into  three  tribes,  ii.  486 ;  Messe- 
nian,  ii.  590 ;  Asiatic,  iii  273,  274 ;  of 
iGgina,  iv.  232. 

Doric  dialect,  ii.  451  seq.f  iv.  117  ;  emigra- 
tions, iL  35  seq, 

Dorieus  the  Spartan  prince,  aid  of,  to  Kinyps, 
iv.  53 ;  and  the  Krotoniates,  iv.  556,  559 
SicUy,  V.  279. 

Dorieus,  the  Rhodian,  viL  542,  viil  156, 157 
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capture  and  liberation  of,  viii.  217  ;  treat- 
ment of,  by  the  Athenians  and  liacedac- 
monians,  ix.  377  seg, ;  and  llermokrates  in 
the  /Egean,  x.  531. 

Doris,  i.  140,  ii.  387. 

Doris,  wife  of  Dionysius,  x.  663,  669. 

Doriskus,  Xerxes  at,  v.  43  seq. 

Dorkis,  V.  348,  350. 

D6rus,  i.  1 36  seq. 

Drako  and  his  laws,  iii.  102  seq. 

Dramatic  genius,  development  of,  at  Athena, 
viii.  434  seq, 

Drangiana,  Alexander  in,  xii.  258  seq.,  270. 

Drepane,  i.  327.     * 

Dryopians,  settlements  of,  formed  by  sea, 
ii.  417. 

DryopiSt  ii.  387. 

Duketius,  the  Sikel  prince,  iii.  500,  vii.  167 
seq, 

Dymanes,  Ilylleis,  and  Pamphyli,  ii.  486. 

Dyrrachium,  iii.  547  seq. 


£. 


EarHesi  Greeks,  residences  of,  ii.  146  seq, 

Rarly  poets,  historical  value  of,  ii.  60. 

Echemus,  I  130, 244. 

Echidna,  i.  10. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  in  a  battle  between  Medes 
and  Lydians,  iii.  313 ;  of  the  moon,  b.c. 
413,  vii.  432  ;  of  the  moon,  b.c.  331,  xii. 
205. 

Edda,  the,  i.  640. 

Edessa,  the  dynasty  of,  iv.  21,  23. 

Eetioneia,  fort  at,  viii.  1%  86 ;  viii.  93. 

Egesta,  application  of,  to  Athens,  vii.  196 
seq.;  application  of,  to  Carthage,  x.  553 
seq. ;  Syracusan  attack  upon,  x.  682  ;  bar- 
barities of  Agathokles  at,  xii.  602. 

Egypt,  influence  of,  upon  the  religion  of 
Greece,  i.  32,  38,  42 ;  the  opening  of,  to 
Grecian  commerce,  i.  492;  ante-Hellenic 
colonies  from,  to  Greece  not  probable,  ii. 
357  ;  Solon's  visit  to,  iii.  200 ;  llerodotus's 
account  of,  iii.  412  seq. ;  antiquity  of,  iii. 
416 ;  peculiar  physical  and  moral  features 
of,  iii.  417;  large  town-population  in,  iii. 
426 ;  profound  submission  of  the  people 
in,  iii.  428, 429 ;  worship  of  animals  in,  iii. 
430 ;  relations  of,  with  Assyria,  iii.  433 ; 
archaeology  and  chronology  of,  iii.  453  seq, ; 
and  Kyrene,  iv.  56;  Persian  expedition 
from,  against  Barka,  iv.  64;  Kambyses's 
invasion  and  conquest  of,  iv.  295 ;  revolt 
and  reconquest  of,  under  Xerxes,  v.  3; 
defeat  and  losses  of  the  Athenians  in, 
Y,  451 ;  unavailing  efforts  of  Persia  to  re- 
conquer, X.  17;  Agesilaus  and  Chabriaa 
in,  X.  498  seq.  \  reconquest  of,  by  Ochus, 
xi.  607  ;  march  of  Alexander  towards,  xii. 
191, 193, 197  ;  Alexander  in,  xii.  198  seq. 

Egyptians,  ethnography  of,  iii.  356 ;  contrast- 
ed with  Greeks,  Pheniciaus,  and  Assyrians, 
iiL  407  ;  and  Ethiopians,  iii.  419;  effect  of, 
on  the  Greek  mind,  iii.  458. 

EUeiikyia,  i.  13. 


Eion,  capture  of,  by  Kimon,  t.  399  seq.; 
defended  by  Thucydides  against  Brasidis, 
vi.  560 ;  Kleon  at,  vi.  633. 

Ekbatana,  foundation  of,  iii.  309 ;  Darius  at, 
xii.  244  ;  Alexander  at,  xii.  245  seq.,  331 
seq. ;  Parmenio  at,  xii.  245,  265  seq. 

Ekdikus,  expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  ix.  505. 

Ekklesiaj  Athenian,  iv.  186. 

EUea,  iii.  258. 

El^eus,  escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron  from 
Sestos  to,  viii.  142  ;  Mindanis  and  Thra- 
syllus  at,  viii.  146, 152. 

Elateia,  refortification  of,  by  Philip,  xL  667. 

Elatus,  i.  242. 

Elea,  Phokaean  colony  at,  iv.  278  ;  vIL  173. 

Eleatic  school,  viii.  467  seq.,  507. 

Elegiac  verse  of  Kallinus,  Tyrtseus,  and  Mim- 
nermus,  iv.  110. 

Eleian  genealogy,  i.  188, 193. 

Eleians  excluded  from  the  Isthmian  games, 
i.  191 ;  and  the  Olympic  gamea,  iL  13, 
427;  and  Piaatans,  ii.  585,  591 ;  their 
exclusion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the 
Olympic  festival,  viL  77  seq.\  desert  the 
Ai^eian  allies,  vii.  103;  and  Arcadians, 
X.  430  seq.,  444 ;  exclusion  of,  frtim  the 
Olympic  festival,  b.o.  364,  x.  436  teq, 

Elektra  and  Thaumas,  progeny  of,  L  10. 

Elektry6n,  death  of,  i.  126. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  L  50,  55,  58 ;  alleged 
profanation  of,  by  Alkibiades  and  others, 
vii.  239  seq.,  282  seq, ;  celebration  of,  pro- 
tected by  Alkibiades,  viii.  203. 

Eletuinians,  seiziure  and  execution  of,  by  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  viiL  364. 

Bleusis,  temple  of,  L  53;  importance  of 
mysteries  to,  i.  58;  early  independence 
of,  ilL  95 ;  retirement  of  the  llurty  to, 
viii.  371 ;  capture  of,  viii.  383. 

Eleutheria,  institution  of,  at  Platsea,  v.  256. 

Elis,  genealogy  of,  i.  188, 193;  Oxylus  and 
the  iEtoliaus  at,  ii.  13;  Pisa,  Triphylia, 
and  Lepreum,  U.  591,  592 ;  formation  of 
the  city  of,  v.  427 ;  revolt  of,  from  Sparta 
to  Argos,  vii.  24  seq. ;  and  Lepreuro,  viL 
24  ;  and  Sparta,  war  between,  ix.  310  m;.; 
claim  of,  to  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid,  x. 
356  seq.,  429 ;  ahenation  of,  from  the  Ar- 
cadians, X.  356 ;  alliance  of,  with  Sparta 
and  Achaia,  x.  429. 

Elymi,  iii.  468. 

Emigrants  to  I6nia,  the,  ii.  33  seq. 

Emigration,  early,  from  Greece,  ill.  467. 

Emigrations  consequent  on  the  Dorian  occu- 
pation of  Peloponnesus,  ii.  16 ;  i£olic, 
Ionic,  and  Doric,  ii.  26  seq, 

Empedokles,  i.  569  seq.,  viL  174,  viii.  465. 

Emporia,  xii.  616. 

Bndius,  viii.  165  seq, 

Endymi$n,  stories  of,  i.  188. 

Eneti,  the,  i.  431. 

England,  her  government  of  her  dependencies 
compared  with  the  Athenian  empire,  vi. 
66  n. 

Eui^nes,  ii.  383. 

Enna,  Dionysios  at,  x.  650. 
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Emnea  ffodai,  y.  421,  tL  18. 

EmSntotiett  ii  615  »eq, 

BnteUa,  Syracusan  attack  apon,  x.  682|  693. 

Ijf>€anmondast  and  the  conspiracy  against  the 
philo-Laconian  oligarchy  at  Thebes,  x. 
112, 119,  168  9eq. ;  training  and  character 
o^  X.  163  9eg,;  and  Pelopidas,  x.  163; 
and  Kallistratus,  x.  221,  395;  and  Agesi- 
laas  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  x.  226  se^., 
233 ;  at  Lenldtra,  x.  242 ;  and  Orcho- 
menus,  x.  264 ;  proceedings  and  yiews  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Lenktra,  x.  291  »eq, ; 
expeditions  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  x.  294 
§eq.,  X.  348  m^.,  364  9eq,f  451  »eg. ;  founda- 
tion of  Megalopolis  and  MessenS  by,  x. 
306  9eg, ;  his  retirement  from  Peloponne- 
sus, X.  319;  his  trial  of  accountability,  x. 
327  teg, ;  mildness  of,  x.  354 ;  and  the 
Theban  expedition  to  Thessaly,  to  rescue 
Pelopidas,  x.  388,  390 ;  mission  of,  to  Ar- 
cadia, X.  395 ;  Theban  fleet  and  naral  ex- 
pedition under,  x.  415  seq. ;  and  Mene- 
kleidas,  x.  367,  417  ««^. ;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Orchomenus,  x.  428 ;  and  the  arrest 
of  Arcadians  by  the  Theban  harmost  at 
Tegea,  x.  447  9eg. ;  attempted  surprise  of 
Muitinea  by  the  cavaLry  of,  x.  456  seq. ; 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  x.  460  seq,; 
death  of,  x.  474  teg.;  character  of,  x. 
483  seq, 

AMMint,  L  189, 192  §eq,,  ii.  16. 

^fehu  ot  Panopeus,  i.  410,  422. 

E^fewtaktdB,  iii.  519. 

J^kesui,  iiL243M9.;  capture  of,  by  Croesus, 
iii  351 ;  defeat  of  Thrasyllus  at,  riii.  174 ; 
Lysander  at,  viiL  207,  288 ;  capture  of,  by 
Alexander,  xii.  121. 

4?Ae/«,  iiL  103.  106  seq, 

Ephiaitis,  (he  Jl6id,  I  186. 

Ephudtis,  the  general,  xiL  62,  128, 131. 

J^hiaUSs,  the  statesman,  ▼.  493,  500 ;  and 
Perikl^,  constitutiou  of  dikasteries  by,  y. 
481  seq. ;  judicial  reform  of,  y.  496. 

^hers.  Spartan,  iL  468,  471  seq.,  478,  tIL 
32 ;  appointment  of,  at  Athens,  viiL  319. 

^horus,  i.  550,  u.  497. 

J^nc  cycle,  ii.  164  seq, 

^pie  poems,  lost,  iL  162;  recited  in  public, 
not  read  in  private,  ii.  182 ;  variatioas  in 
the  mode  of  reciting,  ii.  188  seq, ;  long, 
besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ii.  209. 

^ne  poetry  in  early  Greece,  ii.  158  seq, 

J^ne  poets  and  their  dates,  iL  164. 

J^rae  of  the  middle  ages,  L  643. 

J^fieal  localities,  transposition  of,  L  338 ;  age 
preceding  the  lyrical,  iv.  100. 

^^harmus,  L  507  n. 

^fidamnus,  iii.  547  seq, ;  and  the  lUyrians, 
iv.  7  seq, ;  foundation  of,  vL  70 ;  applica- 
tion of  the  democracy  at,  to  Korkyra  and 
Corinth,  vL  71 ;  attacked  by  the  Korky- 
ra»ns,  vL  72 ;  expeditions  from  Corinth 
to,  yL  72. 

Siridaunts,  attack  of  Argos  and  Athens  upon, 
m  87, 90 ;  ravaged  by  the  Argeians,  vii. 


94 ;  Laeedmaonian  movements  in  vtpport 
of,  viL  94 ;  attempts  of  the  Argeians  to 
storm,  vii.  96 ;  operations  of  the  Argeian 
allies  near,  vii.  122;  evacuation  of  the 
fort  at,  viL  131. 
i^^oat,  the,  L  378,  379,  U.  174  n,  2. 
^rimenides,  visit  of,  to  Athens,  L  37. 
Epimenides,  qf  Krete,  iii.  115  seq, 
^rimStheus,  I  8, 102. 

^f^ol<e,  vii.  334 ;  intended  occupation  of, 
by  the  Syracusans,  viL  337;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  viL  338 ;  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  at,  vii.  373 ;  Demosthenes 
night-attack  upon,  vii.  418  seq,;  capture 
of,  by  Dion,  xi.  132  ;  c^ture  of,  by  Timo- 
leon,  xL  226. 

^nrots,  iL  311,  iiL  470,  555  seq. ;  attack  of, 
upon  Akamania,  vL  262  seq, 

^firus,  discouraging  to  Grecian  colonisation, 
iiL  561 ;  Dionysius's  schemes  of  conquest 
in,  xi.  32;  government  of  Olympias  in, 
xii.  533  n.  3. 

Bpistatis,  iv.  185. 

J^adas,  vi.  453,  463  seq.,  470. 

^tadeus,  the  Ephor,  iL  547. 

&t6dus,  introduction  of,  iv.  119. 

^patea,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix.  24. 

Era,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vii.  517. 

ErasmidSSf  trial  and  imprisonment  <^,  viiL 
244. 

EratosthenSs,  viiL  338,  371,  401. 

Ereehtheion,  restoration  of,  vL  30. 

Ereehtheus,  L  262  seq,,  271,  278. 

Emus,  Thrasyllus  at,  viiL  137. 

Eretria,  iii.  220  seq,,  228  seq, ;  assistance 
of,  to  the  Milesians,  iv.  391 ;  siege  and 
capture  of,  by  Datis,  iv.  447  seq, ;  fate  of 
captives  taken  by  Datis  at,  iv.  489 ;  naval 
ddeat  of  the  Athenians  near,  viii.  97  seq, ; 
Pbokion  at,  xi.  474  seq, ;  Philippising  he- 
tion  at,  xL  622 ;  liberation  of,  xL  626. 

Erffokles,  ix.  510  it.  2. 

Ergophibts,  x.  508  seq, 

Erichthomus,  L  263,  269,  387. 

EnphylS,  L  369  seq, 

Erie,  i.  5 ;  and  Aphrodite,  function  of,  L  7. 

Erytheia,  L  339. 

Erythra,  iii.  252,  viL  512. 

Brys,  defeat  of  Dionysius  at,  xi.  62. 

Eryx6  and  Learchus,  iv.  58. 

Eteoms,  L  175, 364, 380. 

EteomikuM,  expulsion  of,  from  Phasos,  viiL 
172;  at  MityI6u6,  viiL  231;  escape  of, 
from  Mitylene  to  Chios,  viiL  237,  256 ;  at 
Chios,  viiL  287 ;  removal  of,  from  Chios  to 
Ephesus,  viiL  289 ;  in  .£gina,  ix.  516, 521. 

Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  iii.  419. 

Etruria,  plunder  of,  by  Dionysius,  xL  34. ' 

Euaphnus  and  Polychares,  iL  573. 

EubcBa,  iii.  320  seq. ;  resolution  of  Greeks 
to  oppose  Xerxes  at  the  strait  on  the 
north  of,  v.  98 ;  advance  'of  the  Persian 
fleet  to,  V.  141 ;  revolt  and  reconquest  of, 
by  Perikl^,  v.  472  ;  application  from,  to 
Agis,  viL  502 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.o. 
411,  viU.  99;  Peloponnesian  fleet  sum. 
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moned  from,  by  MindaruSt  viii.  149; 
bridge  joining  Boeotia  and,  viii.  150,  159  ; 
rcscned  from  Thebes  by  Athens,  b.c.  358, 
xi.  306  9€q. ;  revolt  of,  froQi  Athens,  b.c. 
350-349,  xi.  473  seq. ;  intrigues  of  Philip 
in,  xi.  473  ;  expedition  of  Phokion  to,  b.c. 
342,  xi.  475  seq, ;  hostilities  in,  B.C.  349- 
348,  xi.481 ;  Phiiippizing  factions  in,  b.c. 
342,  xi.  621  ;  expedition  of  Phokion  to, 
B.C.  341,  xi.  626. 

Eubaa  m  SicUy,  v.  290. 

Euboic  scale,  ii.  428,  436,  iii.  230. 

Euboic  synodf  xi.  626. 

EubtOus,  xi.  387,  430,  508,  511,  546. 

EudamidaSf  x.  78,  88. 

Suimerus's  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  552. 

Euenw,  i.  236. 

Eukleid^s,  archonship  of,  viii.  383,  422. 

Eukles,  vi.  558,  560, 564  seq. 

Eumachus,  xii.  592,  593. 

Eum^hu  qfBospdrut,  xii.  654  ieq, 

Eumelu9f  the  poet,  i.  164  seq. 

Eumenes,  xii.  99 ;  and  Hephsestion,  xii.  331 ; 
and  Perdikkas,  xii.  431 ;  victory  of,  over 
Kraterus  and  Neoptolemus,  xii.  452  seq,  \ 
attempts  of,  to  uphold  Alexander's  dynasty 
in  Asia,  xii.  459  scq. ;  and  Antigonus,  xii. 
455. 

Eumenides,  yEschvlus's,  and  the  Areopagus, 
iii.  108  m 

Eumolpus,  i.  275  seq. 

Eunomus,  ix.  519. 

Eupatridce,  iii.  96  seq, 

Euphafs,  ii.  573. 

Euphemus,  speech  of,  at  Kamarina,  vii.  314. 

Euphiletiu  and  Meletus,  vii.  277. 

Euphrtpus,  xi.  292,  621. 

Euphrates,  Cyrus  the  Younger  at,  ix.  42 :  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix.  141 ;  Alex- 
ander at,  xii.  204,  337. 

Euphron,  x.  368  teq. 

Euripides,  faults  imputed  to,  i.  520  seq. ;  story 
about  the  dramas  of,  and  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  Sicily,  vii.  476 ;  number  of 
tragedies  by,  viii.  437  n. ;  iEschylus  and 
Sophokles,  viii.  441  seq.;  and  Dekamni- 
cbus,  X.  63. 

Euripides,  financial  proposal  of,  ix.  528  n. 

Euripus,  bridge  across,  viii.  150, 159. 

Eur6pa,  L  299  seq.,  350. 

Eurotas,  crossed  by  Epalninondas,  x.  298. 

Euryalus,  Hamilkar's  attempt  on,  xii.  572. 

Eurybatis,  v.  68. 

Eurybiades,  v.  109,  167  seq. 

Eurydik^,  widow  of  Arayntas,  x.  342,  343. 

Eurydik^,  granddaughter  of  Philip,  xii.  449, 
460,  454. 

Euryleon,  v.  28D. 

Euryhchus,  vi.  407,  408,  410,  411. 

Eurymedon,  victories  of  the,  v.  41 7. 

Eurymedon  at  Korkyra,  vi.  372  ssq. ;  and 
Sophokles,  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra  and 
Sicily,  \i.  424  seq.,  486  seq. ;  at  Pylus,  vi. 
435  seq.,  450 ;  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily, 
vii.  182,  186,  383 ;  return  of,  from  Sicily 
to  Athens,  vii.  190. 


JStirynom^  and  Zens,  offspring  of,  L  13. 

Euryptolemus,  viiL  241  n.,  249,  268,  272  9eq. 

Eurypylus,  L  409. 

Eurystheus,  i.  127,  129,  130,  219. 

Eurytos,  i.  190,  206. 

Eurytui,  v.  129. 

Eufaa,  Agesilaus  at,  B.a  370,  x.  288. 

Euthydemus,  Plato's,  viii.  540  n. 

Euthykrates  and  Lasthenes,  xi.  489,  490. 

Euxine,  Greek  settlements  on,  iii.  318; 
iv.  37,  ix.  164  ;  first  sight  of,  by  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  152;  indigeooas 
tribes  on,  ix.  165 ;  the  Greeks  on,  and  the 
Ten  Thousand,  ix.  166  seq. ;  XcDopbon's 
idea  of  founding  a  new  ci^  on  the,  ix. 
179^^. 

Evadnf,  i.  377. 

Evofforas,  ix.  506>  520,  x.  18  seq. 

F. 

Family  tic,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  112; 
rites  in  Greece,  iii.  77. 

Fates,  i.  9 ;  and  Croesus,  iv.  264  seq, 

Ferdousi,  Persian  epic  of,  i.  641. 

Festivals,  Grecian,  i.  70,  ii.  304,  iv.  72, 91 9eq^ 
95  seq. ;  at  Athens,  viii.  444. 

Fiction,  plausible,  i.  583  ;  ii.  70. 

Fictitious  matter  in  Greek  tradition,  i.  581. 

Financial  changes,  Kleii&thenean,  iv.  184. 

Five  Thofusand,  the,  at  Athens,  viiL  49,  73  «., 
83,  102  n.  2,  Xdh  seq. 

Flaying  alive  by  Persians  and  Turks,  it. 
396  n. 

Fleece,  Golden,  legend  of,  i.  169. 

Flute,  use  of,  in  Sparta,  iv.  HI. 

Fori^cation  of  towns  in  early  Greece,  n, 
145  seq.;  of  the  Grecian  camp  in  the 
Iliad,  ii.  251. 

Four  Hundred,  the  oligarchy  of,  viii.  46  seq. 

Frenzy,  religious,  of  women,  i.  39  seq. 

Funeral  ceremony  at  Athens  over  slain  war- 
riors, vi.  43 ;  orations,  besides  that  of  Peri- 
kles,  vL  193  n. ;  obsequies  of  Ilephicstion, 
xu.  339,  342. 

Funerals,  Solon's  regulations  about,  iii.  189. 

G. 

Gadh,  iii.  365  i e^. ;  voyage  from  Corinth  to, 
in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centories  B.C., 
iii.  374. 

G<Ba,  i.  6,  9,  12. 

GiBsylus,  XL  163. 

Games,  Olympic,  i.  137,  ii.  321  seq.,42B 
seq.,  iv.  74  seq.\  Isthmian,  i  170,  ii.  411 
n.  2,  iv.  88 ;  the  four  great  Grecian,  n. 
321,  iv.  90,  95  ^e^;  Solon's  rewards  to 
victors  at,  iii.  191 ;  Pythian,  iv.  79, 86  Mf.; 
Nemean,  iv.  88. 

Gamori,  iii.  40 ;  at  Syracuse,  y.  278. 

Ganym^d^s,  i.  387. 

Gargaphia,  fountain  of,  v.  224  n.  2. 

Gaugamela,  battle  of,  xii.  210  seq. 

Gauls,  embassy  of,  to  Alexander,  xii.35; 
invasion  of  Greece  by,  xiL  527. 

Gtufttf  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xh.  193  atf. 
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Gedrotia,  Alexander  in,  xiL  270,  317. 

Gela,  m.  419 ;  and  Syracuse,  before,  b.c. 
500,  y«  276 ;  Kleander  of,  v.  281 ;  Gelo, 
despot  of,  v.  288  wq. ;  congress  of 
Sicilian  cities  at,  vii.  187  ;  and  Uannibars 
capture  of  Selinus,  x.  564  ;  expeditions  of 
Dionysins  to,  x.  606,  608,  620  seg. ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Imilkon,  x.  620  teg. ;  Timo- 
Icon  and  the  fresh  colonization  of,  xi. 
264 ;  Agothokles  at,  xii.  551. 

GeleonteSy  ilL  69. 

Geh,  y.  91,  281-^06. 

Ge!M,  m.  330. 

Geknian  dynasty,  fall  of,  v.  316;  citizens 
of  Syracuse,  v.  317  seg. 

Genealogies,  Grecian,  i.  110  seg.,  600;  Ar- 
geian,  L  113;  mythical,  i.  260,  596  seg.; 
Egyptian,  L  600 ;  Clinton's  vindication  of, 
ii.  56  seg. 

Genealogy y  Corinthian,  of  EumSlus,  i.  164 
eeg, ;  of  Orchomenos,  i.  1 78  seq. ;  Eleian,  i. 
188 ;  iEtolian,  i.  193  ;  Laconian,  i.  230 ; 
Messenian,  L  235 ;  Arcadian,  i.  238. 

Generals,  Kleisthencan,  iv.  182. 

Gentes,  Attic,  iii.  73  seg.,  iii.  88  seg. ;  ana- 
logy between  those  of  Greece  and  other 
nations,  iU.  81  seg. ;  Grecian,  patronymic 
names  of,  iii.  84;  difference  between 
Grecian  and  Roman,  iii.  87;  non-members 
of,  under  Solon,  iii.  178. 

Geographical  knowledge,  Hesiodic  and  Ho- 
meric, ii.  153 ;  views  of  Alexander,  xii. 
312  ft.  1. 

Geography,  fabulons,  i.  334  seg. ;  Homeric, 
iii.  276 ;  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, ix.  157  seg. 

Geological  features  of  Greece,  ii.  287. 

Geomori,  iii.  40,  96. 

Gergis,  iii.  267 ;  Derkj'Uidas  at,  ix.  296. 

Gergithes,  iii.  267. 

German  progress  brought  about  by  violent 
external  influences,  i.  621 ;  mythes,  i. 
622. 

Geronles,  iL  90. 

Geronlhra,  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 

GergSn,  L  10,  339. 

Gette,  Alexander's  defeat  of,  xii.  32. 

Gigantes,  birth  of,  i.  7, 12  n. 

GiUus,  iv.  348. 

Giskon,  x.  553,  556  n.,  xL  254. 

(;i^iiJt«,xiL309. 

GUnUt^,  i.  161. 

Glaukon,  discourse  of,  in  Plato's  Republic, 
viiL  539. 

Glaukus,  i.  306. 

Gnomic,  Greek  poets,  iv.  122  seg. 

Gnomon,  whence  obtained  by  the  Greeks, 
iii.  461. 

Goddesses,  and  Gods,  twelve  great,  L  14. 

Gods,  Grecian,  how  conceived  by  the  Greeks, 
i.  4  seg.,  469  seg. ;  and  demons,  L  569  seg. ; 
and  men,  i.  601. 

Golden  Fleece,  legend  of,  i.  169. 

Golden  race,  the,  i.  88. 

Gongyhu,  the  Corinthian,  vii.  363,  372. 

Goodf   &c,  meaning  of,  in   early   Greek 


writers,  ii.  88 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  equivalents  of,  iii.  62  n.  2. 

Gordian  knot,  Alexander  cuts  the,  xii.  140. 

Gordium,  Alexander's  march  firom,  xii.  149. 

Gordius,  legend  of,  iii.  294. 

Gorgias  of  Leontini,  viL  174,  180,  viii.  507» 
526. 

Gorgons,  i.  124. 

GorgSpas  at  iEgina,  ix.  518  seg. 

Government  of  historical  and  legendary 
Greece,  iL  82  seg. ;  heroic,  ii.  102 ;  earliest 
changes  of,  in  Greece,  iii.  6  seg. ;  kingly, 
iii.  10  seg. ;  change  from  monarchical  to 
oligarchical  in  Greece,  iii.  21  seg. 

Governments,  Grecian,  weakness  of,  if.  204. 

Graces,  the,  i.  13. 

Graee,  i.  10. 

Graci,  ii.  359. 

Gracia  Magna,  iiL  534. 

Grteco-Asiatic  cities,  xii.  364. 

Granikus,  battle  of  the,  xii.  107  seg. ;  Athe- 
nians captured  at  the,  xiL  141. 

Graphs  Paranom6n,  v.  507  eeq.\  abolition 
of,  B.C.  411,  viii.  48. 

Grecian  mythes,  i.  71 »  614  seq.\  genealogies, 
i.  110  seg. ;  mythology,  sources  of  our  in- 
formation on,  i.  146 ;  intellect,  expansive 
force  of,  i.  487;  progress  between  b.c. 
700  and  500,  i.  492  seq.\  antiquity,  i. 
596,  597,  601 ;  genealogies,  i.  600 ;  towns- 
man, intellectual  acquisitions  of  a,  i  613  ; 
poetry,  matchless,  i.  620;  progress  self- 
operated,  i.  620 ;  mythology,  how  it  would 
have  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  b.c  500,  i.  626;  m3rthes, 
proper  treatment  of,  i.  651  seg, ;  computa- 
tion of  time,  ii.  155  n.  2  ;  festivals,  intel- 
lectual influence  of,  ii.  304 ;  history,  first 
and  second  periods  of,  ii.  362  seg.,  iv.  70 ; 
opinion,  change  in,  on  the  decision  of  dis- 
putes by  champions,  ii.  607 ;  states,  grow- 
ing communion  of,  between  b.c.  600  and 
547,  u.  621 ;  «<  faith,"  iii.  155 ;  settlements 
on  the  Euxine,  iii.  318 ;  marine  and  com- 
merce, growth  of,  iii.  457 ;  colonies  in 
Sou^em  Italy,  iii.  501  seg,\  world  about 
560  B.C.,  iii.  533 ;  history,  want  of  unity 
in,  iv.  68,  70 ;  games,  influence  of,  upon 
the  Greek  mind,  iv.  95  seq. ;  art,  beginnings 
and  importance  of,  iv.  132  seg. ;  architec- 
ture, iv.  134 ;  governments,  weakness  of, 
iv.  204 ;  world,  in  the  Thirty  years'  truce, 
vi.  66 ;  and  barbarian  military  feeling, 
contrast  between,  vi.  608 ;  youth,  society 
and  conversation  of,  vii. -46  n,;  states, 
complicated  relations  among,  u.c.  420,  vii. 
70,  and  b.c.  366,  x.  400  ;  philosophy,  ne- 
gative side  of,  viii.  471 ;  dialectics,  their 
many-sided  handling  of  subjects,  viiL  622 
seg. ;  states,  embassies  from,  at  Pella,  b.c. 
346,  xi.  560  seg. ;  captives,  mutilated,  at 
Persepolis,  xii.  234;  history,  bearing  of 
Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns  on,  xiL  242 
seg, ;  mercenaries  under  Darius,  xii.  248, 
249,  255,  256;  envoys  with  Darius,  xii. 
256 ;  world,  state  of,  b.c.  334,  ziL  370 ; 
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exiles,  Alextnder's  rescript  directing  the 
recall  of,  xii.  416  teg, 
Chreecet  legends  of,  originally  isolated,  after- 
wards thrown  into  series,  i.  145 ;  legend- 
ary  and  historical,  state  of  society  and 
manners  in,  ii.  82-159 ;  subterranean 
course  of  rivers  in,  ii.  292;  difficulty  of  land 
communication  in,  ii.  294;  accessibility  of, 
by  sea,  ii.  295  ;  islands  and  colonies  of,  ii. 
298;  difference  between  the  land-states 
and  sea-states  in,  ii.  300  ;  effects  of  the 
config^uration  of,  ii.  301  teg. ;  mineral  and 
other  productions  of,  ii.  305  teg.;  climate 
of,  ii.  309;  difference  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  parts  of,  ii.  310 ;  ante- 
Hellenic  inhabitants  of,  ii.  350 ;  disconti- 
nuance of  kingship  in,  iii.  10 ;  anti-mo- 
narchical sentiment  of,  iii.  15  $eq.,  iv.  236 ; 
the  Toyage  from,  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  iii  483; 
seyen  wise  men  of,  iv.  126  teg. ;  first  ad- 
vance of,  towards  systematic  conjunction, 
iv.  234  ;  probable  consequences  of  a  Per- 
sian expedition  against,  before  that  against 
Scythia,  iv.  350  teg. ;  on  the  eve  of  Xer- 
xes's  invasion,  t.  77,  80 ;  first  separation 
of,  into  two  distinct  parties,  v.  350  teg.j 
894  ;  proceedings  in  central,  between  b.c. 
470-464,  V.  424  ;  state  of  feeling  in,  be- 
tween B.O.  445-431,  vi.  103 ;  bad  morality 
of  the  rich  and  great  in,  vi.  383 ;  atmo- 
spherical disturbances  in,  b.c.  427,  vL  396; 
warlike  preparations  in,  during  the  winter 
of  B.c.  414-413,  vii.  394;  alteration  of 
feeling  in,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  viii.  353,  361,  376  ;  disgust  in, 
at  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  viii.  357 ;  degra- 
dation of,  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x. 
3  teg.,  13 ;  effect  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
on,  X.  250,  252,  263 ;  relations  of  Diony- 
Bins  irith,  B.C.  382-369,  xi.  60 ;  sUte  of, 
B.C.  360-359,  xi.  279 ;  decline  of  citizen- 
soldiership  and  increase  of  mercenaries  in, 
after  the  Peloponnesian  vrar,  xi.  390  teg. ; 
effect  of  the  peace  and  alliance  between 
PhiUp  and  Athens  upon,  xi.  593 ;  move- 
ments and  intrigues  of  Philip  throughout, 
after  b.o.  346,  xi  612  teq.;  state  of,  on 
Alexander's  accession,  xii.  1,  12  teg.; 
march  of  Alexander  into,  b.c.  336,  xii.  15 ; 
Macedonian  interventions  in,  b.o.  336- 
335,  xii.  21  teg.;  terror  in,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  xii.  58 ;  con- 
nexion of  Alexander  with,  history  of,  xii. 
67  teg.,  242  teg. ;  an  appendage  to  Mace- 
donia nnder  Alexander,  xii.  71 ;  military 
changes  in,  during  the  sixty  years  before 
Alexander's  accession,  xii.  72  teg. ;  possi- 
bility of  emancipating;,  during  Alexander's 
earlier  Asiatic  campaigns,  xii.  371 ;  hopes 
raised  in,  by  the  Persian  fleet  and  armies, 
B.C.  334-^31,  xii.  372  ;  submission  of,  to 
Antipater,  xii.  383  ;  effect  of  Alexander's 
death  on,  xii.  419 ;  confederacy  for  libe- 
rating, after  Alexander's  death,  xiL  419 
teg.;  Ptolemy  of  Bnrpt  in,  xii.  504 ;  snc- 
oeaa  «tf  Demetrius  Poliorketes  in,  against 


Kassander,  xii.  516 ;  muder  Demetrius  Po- 
liorketes and  Antigonns  Gonatas,  xii.  526; 
invasion  of,  by  the  Gauls,  xiL  527  3  of 
Polybius,  xii.  528. 

Greece,  Proper,  gpeogpiaphy  of,  0.  281  »eg. 

Greek  forces  against  Troy,  i.  393  teg. ;  lan- 
guage and  the  mythes,  i.  474 ;  tradition, 
matter  of,  uncertified,  i.  580;  language, 
various  dialects  of,  ii.  318 ;  alphabet,  ori- 
gin of,  iii.  459  n. ;  Latin  and  Oscan  lan- 
guages, iii.  473 ;  settlements,  east  of  the 
Strymdn  in  Thrace,  it.  33 ;  settlements  on 
the  Euxine  south  of  the  Danube,  iv.  37 ; 
settlements  in  Libya,  and  the  nomads,  iv. 
50 ;  cities,  local  festivals  in,  iv.  72, 91  teg. ; 
lyric  poetry,  iv.  99, 125  ;  poetry  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  iv.  101 ; 
music,  about  the  middle  <^  the  seventh 
century  b.c.,  iv.  102 ;  poetry,  after  Ter- 
pander,  iv.  104 ;  hexameter,  new  metres 
superadded  to,  iv.  106;  chorus,  iv.  112, 
119 ;  dancing,  iv.  114  ;  mind,  positive 
tendencies  of,  in  the  time  of  Herodotns,  iv. 
141  n. ;  philosophy,  in  the  sixth  oentnry 
B.C.,  iv.  5 13  teg. ;  fleet  at  Artemisinm,  t.  109 
teg.,  114  le^.;  fleet  at  Salands,  v.  152 ;  fleet 
at  Mykale,  v.  259  teg. ;  fleet  after  the  battle 
of  Mykale,  v.  270  teg. ;  fleet,  expedition 
of,  against  Asia,  b.c.  478.  v.  343 ;  generals 
and  captains,  slaughter  of  Cyreian,  ix.  93 
teq. ;  heroes,  analogy  of  Alexander  to  tbe^ 
xii.  95. 

Greekt,  return  of,  from  Troy,  L  4l8  acf.; 
theu*  love  of  antiquities,  i.  470;  t^ir 
distaste  for  a  real  history  of  the  past,  L 
481;  Homeric,  ii.  131, 157;  in  Asia  Biinor, 
ii.  313,  iii.  290 ;  extra-Pelopounesian  north 
of  Attica  in  the  first  two  centuries,  iL  366 
teg. ;  advance  of,  in  government  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.,  iiL  27 ; 
musical  modes  of,  iii.  288 ;  and  Phenidans 
in  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  iiL  372  •  contrasted 
irith  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Phenicians, 
iii.  407;  influence  of  Phenidans,  Assyrians, 
and  Eg3rptians,  on,  iii.  458  teg. ;  and  Car- 
thaginians, first  knovrn  collision  between, 
iiL  465 ;  Sicilian  and  Italian,  monetaiy 
and  statical  scale  of,  iii.  494 ;  in  Sicily, 
prosperity  of,  between  b.c.  735  &  485,  iiL 
421  teg. ;  in  Sicily  and  in  Greece  Propo*, 
difference  between,  iii.  498;  Italian,  be- 
tween B.C.  700-500,  iii.  525,  527,  &S3; 
their  talent  for  command  over  barbarians, 
iv.  22 ;  first  voyage  of,  to  Libya,  iv.  39 ; 
and  Libyans  at  Kyrene,  iv.  53;  politacal 
isohition  of,  iv.  68 ;  tendencies  to  politacal 
onion  among,  after  b.o.  560,  iv.  69;  growth 
of  union  among,  between  b.c.  776-560, 
iv.  71 ;  rise  of  philosophy  and  dialectics 
amon^,  iv.  129;  writing  among,  iv.  130} 
Asiatic,  after  Cyrus's  conquest  of  Ljdia, 
iv.  267 ;  Asiatic,  application  of,  to  Spaita, 
546  B.C.,  iv.  268 ;  and  Darius,  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  426;  eminent, 
liable  to  be  corrnpted  by  soooess,  iv.  503 
9eg. ;  and  Persians,  religioits  ooiieeptioo 
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of  hittoiy  ocmimon  to,  ▼.  13 ;  northern, 
and  Xerxes,  t.  87,  95;  confederate,  en- 
gagement of,  against  snch  as  joined  Xer- 
xes, T.  97 ;  effect  of  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pyls  on,  T.  144  wef. ;  and  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  v.  164  aeq, ;  Medising,  and  Mar- 
donius,  V.  201;  Medising,  at  Plataea,  t. 
220 ;  at  Piatasa,  y.  224  teq. ;  at  Mykale, 
▼.  259  9eg.i  Asiatic,  first  step  to  the 
ascendency  of  Athens  over,  t.  269 ;  Sici- 
lian, early  governments  of,  v.  278 ;  Sici- 
lian, progress  of,  between  the  battle  of 
Salamis  and  Alexander,  v.  327;  allied, 
oppose  the  fortification  of  Athens,  y.  329 
se^.,  335;  allied,  transfer  the  headship 
from  Sparta  to  Athens,  b.c.  477,  t.  348 
9eg. ;  allied,  Aristeides'  assessment  of,  v. 
359;  allied,  under  Athens,  substitute 
money-payment  for  personal  service,  v. 
405  9eg. ;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disaster 
in  Sicily  upon,  tU.  500 ;  and  Tissaphemes, 
Alkibiades  acts  as  interpreter  between, 
yiii.  6  sey. ;  Asiatic,  surrender  oi,  by  Sparta 
to  Persia,  ix.  284  ;  Asiatic,  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  ix.  284;  Asiatic  and  Tissa- 
phemes, ix.  286 ;  the  Ten  Thousand,  their 
position  and  circumstances,  ix.  15 ;  Ten 
Thousand  at  Kunaxa,  ix.  56  teg,;  Ten 
Thousand,  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  ix. 
64  9eg, ;  T^  Thousand,  retreat  of,  ix.  75, 
163,  247  teq. ;  Ten  Thousand,  after  theur 
return  to  l^apezus,  ix.  164-246 ;  Asiatic, 
their  application  to  Sparta  for  aid  against 
Tissaphemes,  ix.  287;  in  the  service  of 
Alexander  in  Asia,  xii.  99;  unpropitious 
circumstances  for,  in  the  Lamian  war,  xiL 
451 ;  Italian,  pressed  upon  by  enemies 
from  the  interior,  xiL  532. 

Gryllut,  death  of,  x.  460. 

Chdldst  Grecian  deities  of,  i.  465 ;  German 
and  early  English,  iii.  82  n.;  compared 
with  ancient  political  associations,  viiL 
22  n. 

GygiM,  i.  6,  iii.  299  teq, 

GyHppui,  expedition  of,  to  Syracuse,  vii. 
330,  357  ««?.,  371  seq,,  398  Hq.,  435, 
444  teq, 

Gplon,  father  of  Kleohuld,  the  mother  of 
Demosthenes,  xL  369  n,  2. 

CymnetHj  iii.  48. 

GyneUs,  distribution  of,  intj  channels  by 
Cyrus,  iv.  2S6. 


H. 


Hadet,  i.  8  m^.,  ix.  13. 
HtBmSn  and  Antigone,  L  376. 
Haiiarhtt,  Lysander  at,  ix.  409. 
HaUkama$w$y  ii.  42,  iu.  275 ;  capture  of,  by 

Alexander,  xii.  127  seq. 
Halonnetus,  dispute  between  Philip  and  the 

Athenians  about,  xL  618  $eq. 
iia^i,the,iii.  280. 
Hamiikar,  defeat  and  death  of,  at  Him^«,  v. 

298  teq. 
Ummikqrt  ooUusion  of,  with  Agathokles,  xii. 


541 ;  superseded  in  Sidly  by  another  ge- 
neral of  the  same  name,  xii.  545. 

HamiUar,  victory  of,  at  the  Himera,  xii.  551 
teq. ;  attempt  of,  upon  Syracuse,  xii  570 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xii.  572. 

Hanmbal,  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily,  x.  555- 
573,  583  teq, 

Hofmo,  silly  fabrication  of,  xi.  223. 

Harmodiut  and  Aristogeiton,  iv.  149  teq, 

Harmotttj  Spartan,  ix.  261  teq.^  272, 277. 

Harpoffut,  iv.  273,  280. 

Herptiut,  xiL  323,  397  My. 

Harpiet,  the,  i.  1,  321. 

Hm,  1 13. 

^«c/^,i.389,  403. 

Hegemony  f  Athenian,  v.  395  teq, 

Hegetipputt  xL  617. 

Hegetittraiut,  iv.  159,  v.  259,  xii  121,  123. 

Hekabi,  I  389. 

Hekaiaut  on  Gerydn,  i.  339 ;  i)n  the  Argo- 
nauts, i,  344 ;  and  the  mythes,  i  525 ; 
and  the  Ionic  revolt,  iv.  383,  399. 

Hekatompyhit,  Alexander  at,  xii.  254. 

HeiatoncAeirett  tkt,  i  6,  7. 

Hekatonynmt  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  1 76  teq, 

HekM,  I  225,  231,  232 ;  necklace  of,  i.  383  ^ 
and  Paris,  i.  391 ;  and  Achilles,  i  399 ; 
various  legends  of,  L  414  teq, 

Helemu  and  AndromachS,  i.  414. 

HeUaa,  iii  173  n.,  iv.  183, 188  teq, 

HeUattt,  iv.  189. 

HeUkf,  destraction  of,  x.  212. 

Hdioty  i,  8, 466. 

HeUaeutf  viii.  181. 

Helkmikut,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i  525 ; 
contrasted  with  Saxo  Grammaticus  and 
Snonro  Sturleson,  i  627. 

HeUat,  division  of,  i.  138 ;  proper,  ii  282 ; 
mountain  systems  of,  ii  282  teq, ;  islands 
and  colonies  of,  ii  298 ;  most  ancient,  ii 
358;  first  historical  manifestation  o^  as 
an  aggregate  body,  iv.  430. 

^tf^andPhryxus,il69. 

HeliSn  and  his  sons,  i  136  teq, 

HeU^net,  i  136,  u.  315  teq„  341  teq, 

Hellenic  religion  and  customs  in  the  Trdad, 
i  456  ;  cities,  ii  344. 

HeUSnim  at  Naukratis,  iii  449. 

Heilenitmt  definition  of,  xii.  363. 

HeOenotamw,  v.  359,  viii  423. 

HeUetpoiUy  bridges  of  Xerxes  over,  v.  19  teq,^ 
24  ft.  2;  crossed  by  Xerxes,  v.  42;  re- 
treating march  of  Xerxes  to,  v.  193  teq, ; 
Grecian  fleet  at,  b.c.  479,  v.  270 ;  Strom- 
bychid^  at,  viii  127 ;  Pdoponnesian  rein- 
forcement to,  B.o«  411,  viii  130 ;  Mindaras 
and  Thrasyllus  at,  viii  138,  146,  157  ; 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  at,  after 
the  battle  of  Kynossema,  viii  157 ;  Thra- 
syllus and  Alkibiades  at,  viii  176;  Thra- 
sybttlus  at,  ix.  509 ;  Iphikrates  at,  ix.  513 
teq, ;  Antallddas  at,  ix.  533 ;  Epaminondas 
at,  X.  413,  419 ;  Timotheos  at,  x.  413, 
419,  507  ;  Antoklesat,  x.  511  teq, ;  opera^ 
tions  of  the  Athenians  atp  b.0.  357,  zi. 
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316;  disputes  between  Athens  and  Philip 
about,  xi.  €23;  imprudence  of  the  Per- 
sians  in  letting  Alexander  cross  the,  xii. 
104. 

Heldris,  unsuccessful  expedition  of,  xi.  6,  9, 
20. 

Helotif  ii.  503  $eq. ;  Pausanias  and,  v.  366  ; 
revolt  of,  V.  428  seq. ;  at  Ithome,  capitula- 
tion of,  V.  452 ;  assassination  of,  vL  500 
teq, ;  Brasidean,  vii.  29 ;  brought  back  to 
Pylus,  yii.  95  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Laconia 
by  Epaminondas,  x.  300;  establishment 
of,  with  the  Messenians,  x.  313  teq. 

Heht$  conquered  by  Alkamencs,  ii.  565. 

Hephattion,  xu.  331, 332,  339,  341,  342. 

Hephattoi,  i.  13,  79. 

Hiraon  near  Myk6nie,  i.  226. 

H^iBon  Teichost  siege  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  428. 

Hirakteia  Pontica,  i.  330,  xii.  622  seq, ;  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,ix.  199. 

Heraiteia  in  Italy,  iii.  515,  vi.  20. 

h^akteia  in  Siciisff  v.  280 ;  Dion  at,  xi.  123, 
125  fff^. 

HeraJkteia  Traehmea,  vi.  397  «e?.,  vii.  82,  ix. 
396,  420,  xL  125  seq. 

Herakleid  kingi  of  Corinth,  iL  411. 

Jlirakkides  the  Syracutan,  exile  of,  xi.  119  ; 
victory  of,  over  Philistus,  xL  139 ;  and 
Dion,  xL  141, 142, 146, 153, 157  teq.,  170 ; 
victory  of,  over  Nypsius,  xi.  149 ;  death 
of,xL  171. 

Hirakleidetf  governor  of  the  Pontic  Hera- 
kleia,  xii.  635,  636. 

H^akleidi,  i.  129,  130,  ii.  Iteq,-,  Lydian 
dynasty  of,  iii.  298. 

Hiraklh,  i.  127  teq, ;  attack  of,  on  Pylos,  i. 
152  ;  and  Alk^stis,  i.  156 ;  overthrows 
Orchomenos,  i.  176  ;  death  of,  i.  206 ;  and 
Hylas,  i.  320;  and  Laomeddn,  i.  388; 
Tyrian,  temple  of,  iii.  362. 

HSrailet,  son  of  Alexander,  xii.  502. 

H^f,  i.  8,  9,  13,  78  ;  and  Mykdnae,  i.  226 ; 
temple  of,  near  Argos,  burnt,  vi.  616; 
Lakinian,  robe  of,  xi.  31. 

Herippidat,  ix.  382,  436,  454. 

HemuB,  mutilation  of,  at  Athens,  vii.  227 
$eq,i  267  teq, 

Hermeiat  of  Atameu8,'xi.  610. 

Hemut,  f.  13, 80  teq. 

Hermion^,  i.  223. 

Hermokratis,  at  the  congress  at  Gela,  vii. 
187;  and  the  Athenian  armament,  vii. 
249  ;  recommendations  of,  after  the  battle 
near  Olympieion,  vii.  309;  speech  of,  at 
Kamarina,  viL  312 ;  urges  the  Syracusans 
to  attack  the  Athenians  at  sea,  vii.  399 ; 
postpones  the  Athenians'  retreat  from  Sy- 
racuse, vii.  455 ;  and  Tissaphemes,  vii. 
536 ;  viiL  133,  in  the  iEgean,  x.  530  teq, ; 
banishment  of,  x.  534  teq, ;  his  return  to 
Sicily,  and  death,  x.  574  teq. 

HermoJcraiean  party,  x.  598 ;  exiles,  x.  606. 

/r«niiofaiw,xii.  298. 

Hermotybu  and  Kalasiries,  iu.  422. 
Herodoiut,  on  Minds,  i.  311,  313 ;  on  Helen 
and  the  Tn^anSy  i«  417 ;  treatment  of 


mythes  by,  i.  527  teq.;  his  view  of  Lj- 
kurgus,  iL  462;  his  story  of  Solon  and 
Croesus,  iii.  201  teq,;  chronological  mis- 
takes of,  iii.  208  ft.,  269  n ;  chronological 
discrepancies  of,  respecting  Kyaxares,  iiL 
314  n  2;  bis  description  of  Sc>'tbia,  iii. 
320  teq. ;  his  account  of  Babylon,  iii.  390 
teq.f  399  n. ;  distuiction  between  what  he 
professes  to  have  seen  and  heard,  iii.  413 ; 
on  the  effects  of  despotism  and  democracy 
upon  the  Athenians,  iv.  238 ;  and  Ktesias, 
on  Cyrus,  iv.  249 ;  chronology  of  his  life 
and  authorship,  iv.  306  it.,  v.  67  ft;  his 
narrative  of  Darius's  march  into  Scythia, 
iv.  357  teq. ;  does  not  mention  Pythagoras 
in  connexion  with"  the  war  between  Sy- 
baris  and  Kroton,  iv.  561 ;  historical  man- 
ner and  conception  of,  v.  7,  15  n  2 ;  his 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Xerxes's  army, 
V.  48  teq<,\  doubts  about  the  motives 
ascribed  to  Xerxes  at  Thermopylje  by,  v. 
119  ;  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of,  v.  122  n.; 
on  the  uiovements  of  the  Persian  fleet 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  175  im. 

Heroet  appear  with  gods  and  men  on  mythet, 
i.  87  ;  Greek,  at  Aulis,  i.  393  teq^  469; 
Greek,  analogy  of  Alexander  to,  xii.  95. 

Heroic  race,  L  89  ;  legends,  i.  568. 

Hetiod,  theo^ony  of,  i.  5-22,  27,  104; 
family  aflfkirs  of,  i.  98;  Japetids  in,  L 
101 ;  complaints  of,  against  kings,  ii.  100 ; 
dark  picture  of  Greece  by,  ii.  123. 

Hetiodic  mythes  traceable  to  Krete  and  Del- 
phi, i.  21 ;  <'  Works  and  Days,"  i.  88 
teq, ;  philosophy,  i.  495  ;  Greeks,  u.  153 
teq. ;  epic,  ii.  160. 

Hetion^,  I  388,  389. 

Hetperidett  dragon  of,  i.  10. 

Hetperidet,  town  of,  iv.  44  m.  2,  57. 

Hettia,  i.  8,  9,  80. 

Hettkea  on  Ilium,  L  444. 

Hetcerat  vi.  136. 

Hetduriet  at  Athens,  vi.  392,  viii.  21. 

Hexameter,  the  ancient,  i.  100 ;  new  metres 
superadded  to,  iv.  106. 

Hieratp,  ix.  518. 

Hiero  qfSyraeute,  v.  306  teq, 

Hieromn^Sn,  iL  328. 

Hiketat,  xL  181 ;  and  the  Syracusans,  xL 
189 ;  message  of,  to  Corinth  and  to  Timo- 
leon,  xL  202,  203 ;  defeat  of,  at  Adranum, 
xi.  209 ;  and  Magon,  xi.  220  teq,,  224 ; 
flight  of,  from  Syracuse  to  Leontini,  xL 
227 ;  capitulation  of,  with  Timoleon, 
xL  241 ;  invites  the  Carthaginians  to 
invade  Sicily,  xL  241 ;  defeat,  snrroider, 
and  death  of,  xi.  256, 257. 

Himera,  iiL  491  ;  battle  of,  v.  298  acy.; 
treatment  of,  by  Thero,  v.  307 ;  capture 
of,  by  Hannibal,  x.  566  teq, ;  deHMt  of 
Agathokles  at  the,  xii.  551  teq, 

Hindoot,  rivers  personified  by,  L  463  is  2; 
their  belief  with  regard  to  the  small-pox, 
i.  485  n. ;  belief  of,  in  fsbulous  stories,  i. 
577  ft. ;  expensiveness  of  marriage  among, 
iii.  189  fi  2;  sentiment  of,  with  regard  to 
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the  discontinuance  of  sacrifices,  xii.  57 
n.2. 

Hindoo  Kooikj  Alexander  at,  xii.  271 ;  Alex- 
ander reduces  the  country  between  the 
Indus  and,  xii.  303  teq. 

JImdottan,  hoarding  in,  xii.  237  fi.  3. 

Htpparchutf  ii.  205  ii.,  iv.  149  seq. 

ffqfparmuif  son  of  Dionysius,  xi.  183. 

Hippeu,  Solonian,  iil.  159. 

Hippiitt  of  Elis,  viii.  524  $eq. 

H^jpias  the  Peinttratid,  W.  149  $eq.,  159 
$eq.,  379,  481  n.  3. 

Hippo t  iv.  519. 

Hippodameiaf  i.  217. 

Hgrpodamus,  vi.  28. 

Hfpoileidii,  iiL  53. 

H^rpokrath  the  phytieiamt  i.  500 ;  viii.  586  n, 

Hippokratit  qf  Gela,  v.  285  teq, 

Hqtpokrathf  the  Athenian  general^  y\.  504 
«e^.,  516,  518  feq.f  533. 

HtppoUf  xi.  259. 

Hipponiku»i  iii  139. 

Htpponhtm^  capture  of,  xi.  23 ;  re-establish- 
ment of,  xL  59. 

Hipponoidae,  viL  115, 121. 

HistuBue  and  the  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
It.  367 ;  and  Myrkinus,  iv.  369,  373 ;  de- 
tention of,  at  Susa,  iv.  373 ;  and  the 
Ionic  revolt,  iv.  383,  400  Hq.,  416. 

HietorianSf  treatment  of  mythes  by,  i.  527 
teq. 

Historical  proof,  positive  evidence  indispen- 
sable to,  i.  576 ;  sense  of  modem  times 
not  to  be  applied  to  an  unrecording  age, 
L  579;  evidence,  the  standard  of,  raised 
with  regard  to  England,  but  not  with  re- 
gard to  Greece,  i.  648;  and  legendary 
Greece  compared,  ii.  82  teq, 

Hisioricisinff  innovations  in  the  tale  of  Troy, 
L  435 ;  of  ancient  mythes,  i.  552  teq, ; 
applicable  to  all  mythes  or  none,  i.  592. 

Hittoryy  uninteresting  to  early  Greeks,  i. 
481 ;  of  England,  how  conceived  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  i.  644  teq, ;  and 
legend,  Grecian,  blank  between,  ii.  43  teq,\ 
Grecian,  first  period  of,  from  b.c.  776  to 
5G0,  ii.  362,  365 ;  Grecian,  second  period 
of,  from  B.C.  560  to  300,  ii.  362  teq.\ 
religious  conception  of,  common  to  Greeks 
and  Persians,  v.  13. 

Homer  and  llesiod,  mythology  of,  i.  16; 
personality  and  poems  of,  ii.  172  teq, 

Homeric  Zeus,  i.  17  ;  hymns,  i.  45,  50  teq,^ 
61,  80,  82,  iii.  225  soq,\  legend  of  the 
birth  of  Heraklcs,  i.  127  teq. ;  Pelops,  i. 
214 ;  gods,  types  of,  i.  471 ;  age,  mythical 
faith  of,  i.  483 ;  philosophy,  i.  495 ;  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus, 
ii.  17 ;  Boulc  and  Agora,  ii.  90  teq,\ 
Greeks,  social  condition  of,  ii.  131  teq.j  142; 
Greeks,  unity,  idea  of,  partially  revived,  ii. 
218  teq, ;  epoch,  right  conception  of,  ii. 
235 ;  mode  of  fighting,  ii.  622  ;  geography, 
iii.  276. 

Homiridt^  the  poetical  gens  of,  ii.  177. 

Homicide^  purification  for,  i.  33,  34 ;  mode 


of  dealing  with,  in  legendary  and  historical 
Greece,  ii.  125  teq,\  tribunals  for,  at 
Athens,  iii.  103;  Drake's  laws  of,  re- 
tained by  Solon,  iii.  180;  trial  for,  and 
the  senate  of,  Areopagus,  v.  498  n. 

Homoioii  Spartan,  ii.  489,  562. 

Hcplitet,  iil.  69. 

Hdra,  the,  i.  13. 

Horkot,  i.  9,  11. 

HortCt  the  wooden,  of  Troy,  L  410,  418. 

Hortemen  at  Athens,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  democracy,  b.c.  403,  viii.  417. 

HotpitaUty  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  109. 

Human  sacrifices  in  Greece,  i.  172  teq, 

Hyakinthia  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  v.  208. 

Hyakinthut,  L  230. 

HyhUean  Megara^  iiL  488. 

ffydamit,  v.  122. 

Hydatpetf  Alexander  at  the,  xii.  306  teq. ; 
Alexander  sails  down  the,  xii.  314. 

Hydra t  the  Lemsean,  i.  10. 

Hydra,  sailors  of,  v.  70  n.  2. 

Hykkara,  capture  of,  vii.  295. 

Hylat  and  H^rakles,  i.  320. 

HyBeU,  ii.  486. 
I   HyUut,  \,  no,  2i4. 

Hymnt,  Homeric,  i.  45,  50  teq.,  61,  80,  82, 
iii.  225  teq, ;  at  festivals  in  honour  of  gods, 
i.  70. 

Hypatpitia,  xii.  82. 

Hyperbohis,  iv.  202,  vii.  145  teq.,  viiL  37. 

Hyperidet,  xi.  703,  xii.  401  n.  1,  411  n  1, 
439,  440. 

Hyperi6n,  i.  6,  8. 

Hypermenis,  x.  198. 

Hypermnitira,  i.  120. 

Hyphatit,  Alexander  at,  xii.  311. 

Hypomeionet,  Spartan,  ii.  489,  562. 

Hyrkania,  Alexander  in,  xii.  255. 


I. 


Talmenot  and  Askalaphos,  i.  178. 

lapetidt  in  Hesiod,  i.  101. 

lapeiot,  i.  6,  8. 

lapy giant,  iii.  523. 

latus,  capture  of,  vii.  534. 

Iberia  in  Spain,  iii.  374. 

Jberiant  and  Dionysius,  x.  713. 

Ida  in  Asia,  iii.  263,  265. 

Ida  in  Crete,  Zeus  at,  i.  8. 

Idanihyrtus,  iv.  360. 

Idat,  L  233,  236. 

Moment,  Demosthenes  at,  vi.  415  teq, 

Idrieut,  xi.  605. 

Ikarus,  i.  307. 

IHad  and  the  Trojan  war,  i.  403;  and  Odys- 
sey, date,  structure,  and  authorship  of,  li. 
171-279. 

lUum,  i.  388,  436  teq. 

lilyria,  Dionysius's  schemes  of  conquest  in, 
xi.  33. 

lUyriant,  different  tribes  of,  iv.  1  teq,;  re- 
treat of  Perdikkas  and  Brasidas  before,  vi. 
606  teq, ;  victory  of  Philip  over,  xi.  302 
'      9eq,  \  defeat  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  36  teq. 
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Ika,  i.  387,  388. 
Imbrotf  W.  38,  374  «e^. 

Imilkon  and  Hannibal,  invasion  of  Sicily  by, 
X.  583  seg, ;  at  Agrigentum,  x.  589  »eq. ; 
at  Gela,  x.  620  9eg.;  and  Dionysius,  x. 
631  seg,\  at  MotyS,  x.  677,  683;  capture 
of  Messene  by,  x.  685  teg. ;  and  the  Cam- 
panians  of  ^Ftna,  x.  693 ;  before  Syracuse, 
X.  695  teg, ;  flight  of,  from  Syracuse,  x. 
712 ;  miserable  end  of,  x.  714. 

Inachutt  i.  113. 

Indut,  Alexander  at,  xiL  303  teg,,  314  teg.\ 
voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  mouth  of,  to 
that  of  the  Tigris,  xiL  317,  318. 

Induttryf  manufacturing,  at  Athens,  iit  182 
teg. 

Infantry  and  oligarchy,  iiL  42. 

Inland  hnd  maritime  cities  contrasted,  ii.  299. 

In6,  i.  169  teg, 

InteHptiont,  ii.  56. 

Interett  on  loans,  iii.  145  teg,,  217. 

Interpreiert,  Egyptian,  iiL  437. 

/o,  legend  of,  i.  115  teg, 

ISn,  i.  272,  280. 

IMa,  emigrants  to,  ii.  33  teg, ;  conauest  of, 
by  Harpagus,  iv.  273 ;  Mardonius  s  depo- 
sition o{  despots  in,  iv.  422 ;  expedition  of 
Astyochus  to,  vii.  525;  expedition  of 
Thnsyllus  to,  viii.  174. 

Ionian,  the  name  a  reproach,  iiL  228. 

loniant,  ii.  16, 17 ;  and  Darius's  bridge  over 
the  Danube,  iv.  363  teg,;  abandonment 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  392 ;  at  Lade,  iv. 
405  teg.;  at  MykalS,  v.  260  teg,,  266; 
after  the  battle  of  MykalS,  v.  268. 

lonie  emigration,  ii.  28,  33  teg,,  iii.  232; 
tribes  in  Attica,  iii.  68,  71  teg, ;  cities  in 
Asia,  iii.  232  teg.,  349 ;  and  ItaUc  Greeks, 

^  iiL  533;  revolt,  iv.  383  teg,,  413  n.  2; 
philosophers,  iv.  514;  Sicilians  and  Athens, 
vii.  180 ;  alphabet  and  the  Athenian  laws, 
viiL421. 

Iphigeneia,  i.  398. 

Ipkiklot,  L  150. 

Iphikratet,  destruction  of  a  Lacedemonian 
mora  by,  ix.  455  n,  2,  474  n.,  482  teg, ; 
military  improvements  and  successes  of, 
ix.  467  teg.,  490 ;  defeat  of  Anaxibius  by, 
ix.  513  teg. ;  proceedings  of,  between  b.o. 
387-378,  X.  143  teg, ;  and  Kotys,  x.  144, 
410,  508,  514 ;  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra, 
X.  202  teg.,  209  ft.;  and  Timotheus, x.  202, 
409,  xL  316  teg. ;  expedition  of,  to  aid 
SparU  against  Thebes,  x.  324  teg,;  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  x.  342  teg,,  409 ; 
in  the  Hellespont,  xi.  316 ;  and  Chares,  xi. 
Zl^teg, 

Iphikratet  the  Younger,  xii.  174. 

Iptut,  battle  of,  xii.  522. 

Iran,  territory  of,  iv.  252. 

Irasa,  iv.  43. 

Iris,  i.  10. 

Iron  race,  the,  i.  90. 

Itagorat,  iv.  170,  220  teg. 

Itehagorat,  vi.  614. 

ItMmiet,  X.  297* 


Itehgt,  i.  245. 

Itidat,  X.  456. 

Itlandt  in  the  i£gean,  iL  313. 

Itmeniat  in  the  north  of  Boeotia,  ix.  420; 
and  Leontiades,  x.  80 ;  trial  and  execution 
of,  X.  86. 

Itmeniat  and  Pelopidas,  x.  380  teg,,  387, 391. 

Itokratit,  his  treatment  of  mytbes,  i.  547 
ft.  4 ;  on  the  origin  of  Periceki,  iL  495 ; 
panegyrical  oration  of,  x.  59,  105;  the 
Plataic  oration  of,  x.  220;  the  Archidamoa 
of,  X.  313  n.,  314  n.  1,  399  fi. ;  his  letter 
to  Philip,  xL  394,  603. 

Itt^donet,  iiL  330. 

Ittut,  Alexander  at,  before  the  battle,  xH. 
155 ;  Darius  at,  before  the  battle,  xiL  158 1 
battle  of,  xiL  159  teg, ;  inaction  of  Darint 
after  the  battle  of,  xii.  206 ;  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  connected  with  the  battle, 
xiL  665  teg,  * 

Itthmian  garnet,  i.  170,  ii.  323,  iv.  88  teq, ; 
Eleians  excluded  from,  L  191,  ii.  411 »,  2, 
B.C.  412,  viL  507  ;  and  Agesilaus,  ix.  477. 

Itt6nf,  Korkynean  fugitives  at,  vL  376, 424, 
486  M^. 

ItaUa,  iu.  468. 

ItaUan  Greeks,  iii.  494,  525,  527  Mf.,  ix. 
Um?.,  187,xu.  532. 

Italiant,  iii.  503. 

Italy  and  SieUy,  early  languages  and  history 
of,  iiL  474  M. 

Itafy,  the  voyage  from  Greece  to,  iiL  483 ; 
Grecian  colonies  in,  iii.  476, 482, 501  teq. ; 
decline  of  Greek  power  in,  after  the  ftJl  of 
Sybaris,  iv.  558 ;  Southern,  affairs  of,  bx. 
382-369,  xi.  59. 

ItMna,  iL  574,  575,  v.  429. 

Jaton,  L  157  teg,,  317  teg, 

Jaton  qfPherm,  x.  187  teq.,  199  n,,  208, 257 

teg.,  265  teg, 
Jaxartet,  Alexander  at  the,  xiL  276  Mf . 
Joeatta,  i.  361  teq, 
Jurka,  iu.  330. 
Jury-trial,  characteristics  of,  exhibited  in 

the  Athenian  dikasteries,  v.  521  mq, 

K. 

Kabala,  victory  of  bionyaius  at,  xi.  57. 

Kabeirickut,  x.  117. 

Kadmeia  at  Thebes,  seizure  of,  by  Phoriiidas, 

X.  79  teq, ;  surrender  of,  by  the  ^'^rr^- 

monians,  x.  121  teq, 
Kadmut,  i.  350  teq, 
Kalait  and  Z^tes,  i.  273. 
Kalatiries  and  Hermotybii,  iii.  422. 
Kalauria,  L  76;  Amphiktyony,  at,  L  183; 

the  Athenian  allied  armament  at,  x.  200 ; 

death  of  Demosthenes  at,  xii.  440  teq, 
Kalehat,  wanderings  and  death  of,  L  423. 
Kal^  Akt(,  foundation  of,  vii.  170. 
KoUiatt  treaty  of,  v.  455  teg. 
Kalliat,  ton  qf  Kamadet,yl  97, 100. 
KalUat  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  b.0.  371« 

X.223. 
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JTaflMff  (f  OkaWi,  id.  476  $ef.,  626.      * 

KaUibtMif  the  LaeedmmtmUm,  viii.  329,  ix. 
261. 

KaUibius  of  Tegea,  x.  285. 

KaUikleg,  in  Plato,  viii.  526  teq. 

KaUikratidat,  via.  218  seq,,  359. 

Kallimaekus,  the  polemarchi  iv.  464,  474. 

Kallimu.iv,  104,110. 

KaU^pidm,  iii.  323. 

Kai^fpuSf  xi.  173  «eg.,  xi.  181  $eq. 

KaUirrhoe,  I  10,  383. 

KaUisikenet,  the  kistoriant  i.  551. 

KaiUsikenett  the  general^  failure  and  con- 
demnttioD  of,  x.  510,  xL  585. 

KaOistheneM  qfOlynthue,  xiL  288,  291  eeq., 
300  ««9. 

KaOistS,  L  241. 

KaUutratue,  x.  149,  221  $eg.,  232,  395,  xi. 
372. 

JToZKremtf,  viii.  265  eeq.,  275,  279. 

Ka^,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix.  201 
eeg, 

KafydMm  boar,  i.  195,  199  teq, 

Kamarimi,  iii.  490 ;  restoration  of,  to  inde- 
pendence, y.  321 ;  and  the  Athenians,  vii. 
265 ;  Athenian  and  Syracusan  envoys  at, 
viL  312  aeq,;  neatral  policy  of,  b.c.  415, 
vii.  318 ;  evacuation  of,  x.  G24 ;  and  Ti- 
moleon,  xi.  264. 

Kambyeet,  iv.  63,  295  $eq. 

KandaulA,  iii.  299. 

KmrndwHtt  psephism  of,  viii.  266  n. 

KaaUfpie  branch  qf  the  NUe,  opening  of,  to 
Greek  traffic,  iiL  437. 

Ktgifaneut,  I  372,  377. 

Kt^fpadokia  subdued  by  Alexander,  xiL  149. 

KatiUaf  Athenian  fleet  at,  viii.  162 ;  alliance 
of,  with  Philip,  xl  623 ;  Eumenes  of,  xiL 
99. 

Karduehumtj  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  129  eeq. 

Karittf  resistance  of,  to  DaurisSs,  iv.  397. 

KarmaniOf  Alexander's  bacchanalian  proces- 
sion through,  xii.  318. 

Kameian  festival,  ii.  41 1  n.  2,  v.  106. 

Kameiut  Apollo,  i.  67. 

Kamue,  ii.  4. 

Karpatkut,  ii.  42. 

KaryttuM,  iv.  447,  v.  412. 

KaemefUBt  ii.  490. 

Kaeeander,  Alexander's  treatment  of,  xii. 
341;  schemes  of,  on  AnUpater's  death,  xii. 
457;  and  Polysperchon,  war  between,  xiL 
486 ;  gets  possession  of  Athens,  xii.  487 ; 
in  Peloponnesus,  xii.  493 ;  defeat  of  Olym- 
pias  by,  xii.  494 ;  confederacy  of,  with  Ly- 
simachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seieukus  against 
Antigonus,  xii.  496, 502, 517, 522 ;  founds 
Kassandreia  and  restores  Thebes,  xii.  496; 
and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  xii. 
497,  499;  and  the  iEtolians,  xiL  499; 
measures  of  Antigonns  against,  xiL  498, 
500 ;  great  power  of,  in  Greece,  xii.  500 ; 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachns,  pacification  of, 
with  Antigonus,  xiL  501 ;  compact  of  Po- 
^sperchon  with,  xii.  502,  515$  Ptolemy 


makes  a  truce  with,  xiL  504 ;  snooess  of 
Demetrius  Poliorketes  in  Greece  against, 
xii.  516;  truce  of,  with  Demetrius  Polior- 
ketes, xii.  522;  death  of,  xii.  525. 

Ktusandra^  L  413. 

Katt6r  and  Pollux,  L  231  seq. 

Katabothra,  ii.  291. 

Kaiana,  iu.  487 ;  and  .Etna,  v.  320 ;  Alki- 
blades  at,  vii.  265 ;  Nikias  at,  vii.  319 ; 
conquest  of,  by  Dionysius,  x.  650;  Car* 
thaginian  naval  victory  near,  x.  690; 
Hiketas  and  Magon  at,  xL  221. 

Kat6nakophori,  iiL  48. 

Katreu*  and  Althsemends,  i.  306. 

Kauhma,  iiL  514,  xi.  19,  23 ;  Dikon  of,  xL 
39. 

Kmmmtf  AntisthenSs  at,  vii.  545. 

KayetrU' Pedum,  march  of  Cyrus  from  Ken- 
mdn-Agora  to,  ix.  23  n. 

KebaUmu,  xiL  258,  259,  263. 

Kekntpe,  i.  266  $eq, ;  the  second,  i.  279. 

KeknuB,  Alexander  at,  xiL  136. 

Keleot,  L  51  aeq,,  276. 

Kelettetee,  vi.  271  ft. 

Kenchrea,  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  viL  524. 

Kentriteif  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the, 
ix.  135  $eq. 

KephaUSnia,  iii.  551,  vi.  183, 191. 

Kephahh  L  268  n.  3,  271 ;  and  Dionyiiiis 
at  Syracuse,  xi.  236. 

fephieodottu,  x.  515,  519. 
erasue,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  iz. 
172. 

Kersobleptee,  x.  518;  and  Charideraus,  z. 
518, 521, 522;  intrigues  of,  against  Atibois, 
xi.  362;  and  the  peace  and  aJliance  be- 
tween Athens  and  Philip,  xL  549  Mf. ; 
defeat  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  613. 

Kerteh,  tuinili  near,  xiL  658  eeq, 

Ket6,  i.  9, 10. 

Keyx  and  Alcyone,  L  185. 

KiUkia,  Alexander  in,  xii.  153, 154 ;  Darim 
in,  xii.  157. 

Khaum  and  ThemistoklSs,  v.  378,  381 ;  cap- 
ture of  Skyros  by,  v.  410,  413  ii.  2 ;  vic- 
tories of,  at  the  Eurymedon,  v.  417 ;  trial 
and  acquittal  of,  v.  423, 494;  and  the  Spar- 
tan application  for  aid  against  the  Hetots, 
V.  432,  494  ;  recall  of,  from  ostracism,  v. 
446 ;  death  of,  v.  454,  501 ;  political  party 
of,  V.  489  ;  and  Perikl^,  v.  447,  490  eeq., 
501 ;  character  of,  v.  492 ;  ostracism  of,  v. 
494. 

Kimonian  treaty,  the  so-called,  v.  455  $eq» 

Kinadon,  conspiracy  and  character  of,  ix« 
343  M^. 

Kmfft  the,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  84  eeg,, 
101  seq. ;  the,  in  historical  Greece,  ii. 
104 ;  English  theory  of  a,  iii.  17. 

KingSf  Egyptian,  iii.  432,  441  n.  3. 

Kingship,  discontinuance  of,  in  Greece  gene- 
rally, ii.  104,  iii.  10 ;  in  mediaeval  and 
modem  Europe,  iii.  10  teq, 

KinypB  and  Dorieus,  iv.  53. 

Kirrha,  81  n,  2,  iv.  82  eeq,,  xL  647  mq.^ 
656, 
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Kirrhaantf  punishmeDt  of,  iv.  83  teg. 

Kitsidas,  x.  362,  363. 

Klarutt  temple  of  Apollo  at,  iii.  248. 

Klazomena,  iiu  254,  vii.  512,  529,  538. 

Kleander  of  Gela,  v.  281. 

Kieander  the  Lacedamonitmy  ix.  204  seq,,  209, 
212.  227,  xii.  267. 

Kleandridoff  yi.  20. 

KleandrieUs,  v.  472. 

Klearchxu  the  Lacedamonianf  at  the  Helles- 
pont, Tiii.  130;  at  Byzantimn,  yiii.  173; 
and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix.  11,  29  seq. ; 
and  Menon's  soldiers,  ix.  47 ;  and  Ariteus, 
ix.  69 ;  and  Tissaphemes,  ix.  83,  93  seq. 

Klearekut  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia;5JL  624  teq, 

KlearidaSt  vL  615,  645,  647,  vii.  5. 

Kleinas,  iii.  139. 

Kleuthenis  qfSiky6n,l  379,ii.  1 74,iiL  45  seq. 

Kleisthenfi  the  Athenian^  revolution  in  Attic 
tribes  by,  iii.  85,  91 ;  and  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  iv.  163 ;  retirement  and  recall  of, 
iv.  221,  222;  development  of  Athenian 
energy  after,  iv.  238 ;  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of,  after  the  Persian  war,  v.  374. 

KletppidiSf  vi.  302  $eq, 

Kleitarchus,  xi.  622,  626. 

Kleitue  the  lUyrian,  xiL  36  seq. 

Kleitus,  Alexander* »  general^  xii.  1 1 4 ,  28 1  seq, 

KleobulS,  mother  of  Demosthenes,  xi.  369. 

KleobAlui  and  Xenar6s,  viL  32  seq, 

Kleokritus,  vui.  369. 

Kleombrotus,  x.  128  seq.^  175,  185,  238  seq,, 
243  seq, 

Kleomen^t  /.,  his  expeditions  to  Athens,  iv. 
164,  220  seq.\  and  Aristagoras,  iv.  386; 
defeat  of  Argeians  by,  iv.  432  seq, ;  return 
of,  without  attacking  Argos,  iv.  435  ;  trial 
of,  iv.  436 ;  and  the  iGginetans,  iv.  439, 
443 ;  and  Demaratns,  iv.  439  seq. ;  violent 
proceedings  and  death  of,  v.  62. 

Kleomen^s  IIL,  ii.  470,  471. 

Kleomenis,  Alexander's  satrap^  xii.  323,  340, 
341  ft.  1. 

Kleon  the  Athenian,  first  mention  of,  by 
Thucydides,  vi.  331 ;  policy  and  character 
of,  vi.  334, 656  seq. ;  and  Mitylene,  vi.  338 
seq, ;  political  function  of,  vi.  392,  394 ; 
and  the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  vi.  444 
seq, ;  expedition  of,  to  Pylus,  vi.  454  seq, ; 
warlike  influence  of,  vi.  482,  621  seq, ;  at 
Amphipolis,  vi.  630  seq.,  638  seq. ;  capture 
of  Tordna  by,  vi.  632 ;  at  Rion,  vi.  633 ; 
Thucydidds's*  treatment  of,  vi.  655,  660 
seq, ;  and  Aristophan^,  vi.  657  seq,,  666. 

Kleon,  qf  Halikamassus,  ix.  328,  418. 

Kle6nm  and  Argos,  ii.  625,  iv.  88  n.  3. 

Kleoniki  and  Pausanias,  v.  347. 

Kleonymus,  xii.  606,  607. 

Kleopatra,  wife  qf  Philip,  xi.  708  seq.,  715 
n.  2,  xii.  6  seq.,  11. 

Kleopatra,  daughter  qf  Philip f  xi.  710,  xii. 
432,  503. 

Kleophon,  viii.  166,  310. 

Kleipus,  ilL  252. 

Kleruehies,  Athenian,  Tevival  of  b.c.  365,  vL 
50  M.  2,  X.  406  seq. 


Klerdchs,  Athenian,  in  Chalkis,  iv.  229;  in 
Lesbos,  vi.  348 ;  after  the  battle  of  i£go«- 
potami,  viii.  304. 

Klonas,  musical  improvements  of,  iv.  102. 

Klothe,  i.  9. 

Klymen^,  i.  8. 

Klyt^Bmnistra,  i.  222,  231. 

Kn^mus,  vi.  262  seq.,  274,  284. 

Knidus,  settlement  of,  iL  42 ;  maritime  con- 
tests near,  b.c.  412,  vii.  542 ;  Antisthenes 
and  Astyochns  at,  vii.  548 ;  the  battle  of, 
ix.  392 ;  and  Agesilaus,  ix.  433 ;  reverses 
of  Sparta  after  the  battle  of,  ix.  442. 

Knights  at  Athens,  viii.  417,  ix.  253. 

Knapus,  iii.  252. 

Kodrids,  L  154. 

Kodrus,  ii.  32 ;  archons  after,  iii.  65. 

Kcmus,  xii.  263,  264,  312. 

Kieos,  i,  6,  8.- 

Kasratadas,  viu.  181,  ix.  220,  224. 

K6h,  iv.  364,  369,  385. 

Kokahts,  i.  307  seq, 

K6UBUS,  his  voyage  to  Tart^sos,  ilL  375. 

Keiakretm,  iv.  184. 

Kolchians  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 
154, 172. 

Kolchis,  and  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i. 
323,  340. 

KolSnus,  Athenian  assembly  at,  viii.  47. 

Koloph6n,  iii.  247  seq, 

Konipodes,  iiL  49. 

Konon  at  Naupaktus,  vii.  493;  at  Andros, 
viii.  206 ;  appointment  of,  to  succeed  Alki- 
biadSs,  viii.  216 ;  at  Samoa,  viiL  218 ;  at 
MitylenS,  viii.  227  seq, ;  escape  of,  from 
iEgospotami,  viii.  298 ;  renewed  activity 
of,  ix.  354,  374  ;  at  Rhodes,  ix.  375 ; 
visit  of,  to  the  Persian  court,  ix.  389  seq, ; 
and  Phamabazus,  ix.  391,  442,  446  seq. ; 
rebuilds  the  Long  Walls  at  Athens,  ix.  447; 
large  plans  of,  ix.  453 ;  sent  as  envoy  to 
Tiribazus,  ix.  498  ;  arrest  of,  ix.  501 ;  long 
absence  of,  from  Athens,  x.  146  ft.  3. 

Kqpa'is,  lake  of,  i.  181. 

Korkgra  and^he  Argonauts,  i.  327;  early 
inhabitants  of,  iii.  540 ;  relations  of,  with 
Corinth,  iii.  541  seq. ;  relations  of,  wiA 
Epirus,  iii.  543 ;  and  Corinth,  joint  settle- 
ments of,  iii.  544  seq, ;  commerce  ni,  m» 
550 ;  and  Corinth,  disputes  between,  vi 
69  seq. ;  application  of  the  Epidamnian  de- 
mocracy to,  vi.  71 ;  and  Corinth,  hostilities 
between,  vL  75,  86  seq, ;  and  Corinth,  de- 
cision of  the  Athenians  between,  vi.  84 ; 
oligarchical  violence  at,  vL  364  seq,\ 
vengeance  of  the  victorious  Demos  at, 
B.C.  427,  ^i.  372  seq,\  Nikostratus  and 
Alkidas  at,  vi.  379 ;  revolutions  at,  con- 
trasted with  those  at  Athens,  vL  382 ;  dis- 
tress at,  B.C.  425,  vi.  424 ;  expedition  of 
Eurymedon  and  Sophokl^  to,  vi  424  seq., 
486  M^.;  muster  of  the  Athenian  armament 
at,  vii.  246 ;  Demosthen6s's  voyage  from,  to 
Sicily,  vii.  414 ;  renewed  troubles  at,  viii 
160;  Lacedemonian  expedition  against, 
X.  193  seq, ;  expedition  of  Iphikntes  to, 
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X.  202  9eq,i  Kleonymus  and  Agathokles 
in,  xii.  607. 
KorkyrMtn  enYoys,  speech  of,  to  the  Athe- 
nian aasembly,  vi.  79  aeq.;  captives  re- 
turn home  from  Corinth,  tL  360  $eq.; 
oligarchical  fugitiyes  at  Istdne,  vi.  376, 
424,  486  9eq. 
Koriyraam,  and  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  90 ; 
attack   Epidamnus,  vi.   72;  remonstrate 

with  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians, 

vL  74;  seek  the  alliance  of  Athens,  vi« 
77  teg. 
Kordbnu  and  the  foundation  of  Kyrent,  iv. 

41. 
KwSneia,  Athenian  defeat  at,  v.  471 ;  Theban 

victory  at,  ix.  434  m^.,  441. 
KoHhds  and  Askldpius,  L  245. 
Koryn^hori,  m,  48. 
KSs,  settlement  of,  ii.  42;  capture  of,  by 

AjBtyochds,    vii.    547;    revolt    of,    from 

Athens,  xL  310  se;.,  325. 
Kotsai,  xiL  334. 
KottM,  i.  6. 

Kotlypkua,  xi  657,  663. 
Kotyora,  ibt  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix. 

174  se^. 
Koty$  and  Iphikrates,  x.  145,  410, 508, 514 ; 

and  Athens,  x.  406  $eq.,  512,  514 ;  and 

Hmotheus,  x.  413,  507;  and  Miltokythes, 

z.  512 ;  capture  of  Settos  by,  z.  514  ;  as- 
sassination of,  X.  516. 
Krmunut  i.  269. 
KrannoH^  battle  of,  xii.  433. 
Kraierut  and  Phildtas,  xii.  260  My.;  and 

Antipater,  xiL  431  m^.,  452;  d^th  of, 

xiL452. 
KratSi,  comedy  of;  viiL  449. 
Kraie$^fpidat,  viii.  173, 189. 
Kraimu$f  viii.  447,  454  i». 
Kre&m,  kinff  of  ThSbet,  i.  161,  375. 
Kre6n,  arekm  at  Atheiu,  iu.  66. 
Krmpktmtity  iL  2  acy.,  445  m. 
Krftan  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 

L  308 ;  and  Phrygian  worship,  iii  291. 
Kritaikt  and  Minos,  i.  309 ;  in  the  time  of 

Homer,  ii.  138 ;  and  Xerxes,  v.  90. 
JEr^e,  migrations   of   Dorians  to,  iL  39; 

eariy  Dorians  in,  ii.  417 ;  Perioeki  in,  iL 

491  n.  2 ;  Phalsekus  in,  xi.  599. 
KrSthfy  and  Peleus,  L  157. 
Kr^theut,  descendants  of,  i.  155. 
Kreuio,  I  272,  280. 
KrimStui,  Hmoleon's  victory  over  the  Car- 

thaginians  at  the,  xi.  246  seg, 
Krhtf  i.  6,  8. 
KristOf  iv.  81  teg, 
Kritiat  and  Sokrates,  viL  48  aeq, ;  return  of, 

to  Athens,  viii.  316  eeq* ;  and  Theramenes, 

viii.  329  m^.,  340  9eq,\  death  of,  viii. 

368. 
JTrncff,  iv.  439,  443. 
ArofNfnyon,  capture  of,  ix.  466 ;  recovery  of, 

ix.  490. 
Kromnuif  capture  of  Lacedsemonians  at,  x. 

433itf7. 
JTrontatm,  Dionysins  at,  xi.  57. 
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KroHOt,  i.  6  eeg,t  11. 

Krot$n,  foundation,  territory,  and  colonies 
of,  iii.  504  eeq, ;  fiill  of,  iii.  525 ;  maximum 
power  of,  ilL  528;  citizens  and  govern- 
ment of,  iii.  535;  and  Pythagoras,  iv. 
538  9eq.\  and  Sybaris,  iv.  554  m^.  ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Dionysios,  xi.  31 ;  expedition 
from  Syracuse  to,  xiL  536. 
Krypteia,  ii.  509. 
Kteatot  and  Eurytos,  i.  190. 
Kthiae  and  Herodotus  on  Cyras,  iv.  249 ; 

on  Darius,  iv.  356. 
KteeipkoHf  xi.  514,  xii.  385  teg. 
KunasOf  battle  of,  ix.  56  ieq, 
Kmr^teg,  ceremonies  of,  L  41. 
Kyaxm^t,  iiL  312,  343. 
Kydonta,  vi.  275. 
KyJknut,  L  399. 
KylSn  the  Jtheniim,  attempted  usurpation  of, 

iii.  110  $eq, 
KylSn  qf  Krot&n,  iv.  550. 
KyUyrii  at  Syracuse,  v.  278. 
KynuBotu  and  Pactyas,  iv.  271. 
Kymi,  iu.  259 ;  AlkibiadSs  at,  viiL  208. 
Kyneyeiruit  iv.  474. 
KynonhM^  battle  of,  viiL  147  eeq, 
Kyfmrimu,  ii.  407  ;  iu  Argolis,  iu  608. 
Kypaehu,  iiL  54 ;  £dl  of  the  dynasty  of,  ilL 

58. 
KyrM,  foundation  of,  iv.  39  eeq, ;  situation, 

fertility  and  prosperity  of,  iv.  43  eeq, ;  and 

the  Libyans,  iv.  46  teq,,  56  eeq. ;  second 

migration  of  Greeks  to,  iv.  55 ;  and  Egypt, 

iv.  56 ;  reform  of,  by  Demdnax,  iv.  58 ; 

Perioeki  at,  iv.  60 ;  third  immigration  to, 

iv.  61 ;  under  Arkesilaus  the  Third,  iv. 

62 ;  submission  of,  to  Kambys^s,  iv.  296 ; 

history  of»  from  about  b.c.  450  to  306,  xii. 

578  ieq,\  Ophelias,  viceroy  of,  xiL  582 

eeq, 
Kytk^ra^  capture  of^  by  the  Athenians,  vL 

496  feg. 
Kytmhamt  occupation  of,  by  Philip,  xL  668. 
Kyzikut  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  320 ;  revolt  of, 

from  Athens,  viii.  151 ;  siege  of,  by  Min- 

darus,  viiL  162 ;  battle  oY,  viii.  163. 


L. 


Labdabtm,  viL  340,  368. 

Laeedamonian  envoys  to  Persia,  b.c.  430,  vL 
246;  embassy  to  Athens  about  the  pri- 
soners in  Sphakteria,  vi.  440  eeq.;  lein- 
forcement  to  Brasidas  in  ChalkidikS,  vL 
614  ;  envoys,  at  the  congress  at  Corinth, 
B.C.  421,  viL  20;  envoys  at  Athens,  about 
Panaktura  and  Pylus,  vii.  40 ;  embassy  to 
Athens,  against  the  alliance  of  Athens 
with  Argos,  viL  60  teq.;  army,  vii.  108, 
111  ft.;  assembly,  speech  of  Alkihiad^  in, 
viL  321  eeq, ;  fleet  under  Agesandridas,  viiL 
91,  96 ;  fleet,  victory  of,  near  Eretria,  viii. 
97  seq. ;  mora,  destruction  of  a,  by  Iphi- 
krates, ix.  482  seq. ;  auxiliaries  to  the  Pho- 
kians  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  579,  582. 

Laeedmmmiam  and  Cyrus  the  Great,  iv.  268 ; 
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attack  of,  upon  Polykratds,  iv.  327 ;  and 
ThemistoklSs,  v.  199,  380,  384 ;  and  Mar. 
doniui'B  offer  of  peace  to  the  Athenians,  ▼. 
205  ieg.\  invoke  the  aid  of  their  allies 
against  the  Helots,  v.  429 ;  dismiss  their 
Athenian  auxiliaries  against  the  Helots,  ▼. 
430  9eq. ;  expedition  of,  into  Boeotia,  b.c. 
458,  ▼.  443  ieq, ;  victory  of,  at  Tanagra,  ▼. 
445 ;  proceedings  of,  on  Phormio's  victory 
over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  Rhium, 
vi.  274 ;  proceedings  of,  for  the  recovery 
of  Pyltts,  vi.  430,  432  teg, ;  occupation  of 
Sphakteria  by,  vi.  432,  463 ;  blockade  of, 
in  Sphakteria,  vL  438  seq.,  451  »eq,,  463 
•eg. ;  offers  of  peace  from,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Sphakteria,  vL  479 ;  assassination 
of  Helots  by,  vi.  500  $eg,;  and  the  Peace 
of  Nikias,  viL  4 ;  liberate  the  Arcadian 
subjects  of  Mantinea,  and  plant  Helots  at 
Lepreum,  viL  29 ;  exclusion  of,  from  the 
Olympic  festival,  viL  77  seg, ;  detachment 
of,  to  reinforce  Epidaurus,  b.c.  419,  vii. 
94 ;  and  their  allies,  invasions  of  Argos  by, 
vii.  96  teg,t  138 ;  Gylippus  sent  to  Syra- 
cuse by,  viL  330 ;  fortification  of  Dekeleia 
by,  vii.  395,  486 ;  and  the  Four  Hundred, 
viii.  88 ;  recapture  of  Pylus  by,  viiL  176 ; 
defeat  oif,  at  Arginusae,  viii.  232  ieg. ;  re- 
payment of,  by  the  Athenians,  after  the 
restoration  of  democracy,  b.c.  403,  viii. 
417 ;  assassination  of  Alkibiad^  demand- 
ed by,  viii.  429;  the  Cyreians  under,  ix. 
234,  241,  288,  300,  436;  and  Dorieus,  ix. 
377  aeg.i  and  Corinthians,  conflicts  be- 
tv?een,  b.o.  393,  ix.  454  teg. ;  victory  of, 
vrithin  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  ix.  463 
teq.i  and  the  Olympian  confederacy,  x. 
76 ;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes  by» 
X.  81  teg. ;  trial  and  execution  of  Ismenias 
by,  X.  86 ;  their  surrender  of  the  Kadmeia 
at  Thebes,  x.  121  seg. ;  defeat  of,  at  Tegyra, 
X.  182;  expulsion  of,  from  B<£otia,B.c.  374, 
X.  183  ;  at  Kromnus,  x.  433  teg. ;  at  Man- 
tinea,  B.C.  362,  X.  452, 460,  465, 467  teg. ; 
and  Alexander,  xii.  17,  vi.  85,  87. 

LachSt,  expedition  to  Sidly  under,  vii.  181. 

Lacketitf  i.  9. 

Laeonia,  genealogy  of,  i.  230 ;  population  of, 
iL488;  gradual  conquestof,ii.561 ;  modem, 
ii.  563  n,  2,  611  ft.  2;  invasions  of,  by 
Epaminondas,  x.  294  teg.,  453  teg. ;  west- 
ern, abstraction  of,  from  Sparta,  x.  310 
teg. 

Lad^t  combined  Ionic  fleet  at,  iv.  405  teg. ; 
victory  of  Persian  fleet  at,  iv.  411. 

Laiut  and  (Edipus,  i.  361. 

Laket  and  marshes  of  Greece,  H.  290. 

Lamachut,  vu.  201,  261  teg.,  348. 

Lamia,  Antipater  at,  xii.  424  teg. 

Lamian  vrar,  xii.  424  teg.,  451. 

Lamptakut,  revolt  of,  viii.  127 ;  recovery  of, 
by  Strombichid^s,  viiL  129. 

Language,  Greek,  dialects  of,  IL  318. 

Iaiif>^,xu.  281. 

Xooco^L  411. 

Laomed&n,  L  77,  388. 


Ltqthgtiiot,  ZeuB,  L  171. 

Ligfhyttiiut  and  Timoleon,  xi.  271. 

Laritta,  Asiatic,  iiL  258  m.  3,  259. 

Lath,  use  of,  by  Xerxes»  ▼.  34,  43. 

Latthenet  and  Euthykrates,  xi.  489,  490. 

Latin,  Oscan,  and  Greek  languages,  iiL  473. 

Latium,  emigration  from  Arndia  to,  iiL  470 
n.  2 ;  plunder  of,  by  Dionysius,  xi.  34. 

Laimt,  (Enotrians  and  Epirots,  rdatioiiahip 
of,  iiL  470. 

Latona  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  L  13. 

Laurhan,  mines  of,  v.  74  teg. 

Lawt,  authority  of,  in  historical  Athena,  iL 
111 ;  of  Solon,  iiL  179  teg. ;  of  Zalev^kua, 
iiL  511;  and  psephinns,  distincticMi  be- 
tween, V.  504 ;  enactment  and  r^eal  of, 
at  Athens,  v.  504  teg, 

LagartTt  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains,'*  iiL 
409. 

Learehut  and  Eryxd,  iv.  58. 

Lebedott  revolt  of,  friom  Athens,  viL  517. 

Lechaum,  capture  of,  by  the  Lacedaemoniams, 
ix.  466  n.  2,  471. 

L^,  and  Tyndareus,  i.  230  teg. 

Legend  of  DSmdter,  i.  58  teg, ;  of  the  Del- 
phian oracle,  L  65 ;  of  Pandora,  i.  104  m.  1, 
105;  of  lo,  L  115  ae^.;  of  Hdrakl£a,  L 
•  127  teg. ;  Arsonautic,  L  317  «.,  332  mg,, 
345  teg.',  of  Troy,  L  386  ««f.;  of  the 
MinysB  from  Lemnos,  iL  36;  and  history, 
Grecian,  blank  between,  ii.  43  scf . 

Legendary  Greece,  social  state  of,  ii.  82-159 ; 
poems  of  Greece,  value  of,  ii.  79  teg, 

L^fendt,  mystic,  L  43  teg. ;  of  ApoUo,  L  61 
teg, ;  of  Greece,  originally  isolated,  after- 
wards  thrown  into  series,  L 145 ;  of  MMea 
and  Jas6n,  L  162  n. ;  change  of  feeling 
with  regard  to,  i.  255 ;  Attic,  L  264  ;  an- 
cient, deeply  rooted  in  the  faith  of  the 
Greeks,  L  296, 478 ;  of  Thebes,  L  S49  aef. ; 
divine  allegorised,  heroic  historicised,  L 
568;  of  saints,  L  629  ae^.;  of  Asia  Minor, 
iiL30L 

L^kythnt,  capture  of,  by  Brasidas,  vL  578. 

Lelegett  IL  353. 

Letex,  L  230. 

Lemnot  and  the  Argonauts,  L  319;  early 
condition  of,  iv.  38;  conquest  of,  by 
Otangs,  iv.  374  ;  Miltiadte  at,  iv.  375  teg. 

Lending  houses,  iiL  218. 

Leokratet,  xi.  696. 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  vii.  527  teg, ;  viiL  38. 

Leon  the  ^nartan,  viii.  26, 127. 

Leon,  mission  of,  to  Persia,  x.  381, 383. 

Leonidat  at  Thermopybe,  v.  103  acf.,  117 
teg, 

Leonnatut,  xiL  427,  432. 

Leontiadett  the  oligarchy  under,  x.  38  m.  2; 
conspiracy  of,  x.  79  teg, ;  at  Sparta,  x.  85 ; 
Thebes  under,  x.  108,  110 ;  oonapiracy 
against,  x.  Ill  teg,;  death  of,  x.  118. 

Leontini,  iii.  487 ;  intestine  disaension  at, 
vii.  191 ;  Demos  at,  ^>ply  to  Athens,  viL 
194,  196 ;  Dionysius  at,  b.c.  396,  x.  612, 
650,  689 ;  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysios 
at,  xL  3  i  Philistns  at,  xL  138 ;  DioB  aft, 
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xL  148,  ISl,  152 ;  Hiketat  at,  xL 227, 241 ; 
smrender  of,  to  Timoleon,  xL  257. 
Leottkenei  the  admhrm^  x,  509,  510. 
Leotthene$  the  general,  xiL  418,  421  wef, 
Leotyekida  the  ProUeid,  n.   580;  chosen 
king  of  Sparta,  It.  440;  and  iEginetan 
hostages,  iv.  443,  t.  64 ;  at  Mykale,  ▼.  261 ; 
banishment  oi,  v.  353. 
Leoiyekid^,  ion  qfJffu  II.,  ix.  335,  338. 
Lqfremm  and  Elis,  iL  592,  yiL  24 ;  Brasi- 

dean  Helots  at,  viL  29. 
LqftmA,  brother  t^  Dkmy$m$,  x.  682,  684, 

691,  xL  18,  46,  58. 
Lepth^A  the  Athenim,  xL  380. 
LtptmfM,  ffmerol  qf  Jgathoklei,  xii.  594, 
597. 

Letdiant,  their  application  to  Sparta,  iL  103. 

Lefhoif  early  history  of,  iii.  262  9eg. ;  an 
autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  yL  2 ;  Athe- 
nian kleruchs  in,  \t  348 ;  application 
from,  to  Agis,  TiL  502 ;  expedition  of  the 
Chians  against,  vii.  526  teq.;  Thrasyllos 
at,  Tiii  137;  Kallikratidas  in,  viiL  223; 
Thrasybolos  in,  ix.  509 ;  Memnon  in,  xii. 
141;  recoTexy  of,  by  Macedonian  admirals, 
xii.  192. 

Lfthf,  I  9. 

Lfte,  I  8,  13. 

Leuiae,  iii.  544  9eq. 

Leuion  of  Bosporus,  xii  651. 

Leuiothea,  the  temple  of,  i.  330. 

Leuitra,  the  battle  of,  x.  239  $eq. ;  treatment 
of  Spartans  defeated  at,  x.  261  tegr,  ex- 
tension of  Theban  power  after  the  battle 
of,  X.  263;  proceedings  in  Peloponnesus 
after  the  battle  of,  x.  269,  331 ;  position 
of  Sparta  after  the  battle  of,  x.  273 ;  pro- 
ceedings in  Arcadia  after  the  batUe  of, 
X.  278  9eq, ;  proceedings  and  views  of 
Epaminondas  after  the  battle  of,  x.  291  teq, 

lAbyOt  first  voyages  of  Greeks  to,  iv.  39; 
nomads  of,  iv.  46  9eq,  ;  expedition  of 
Kambyses  against,  iv.  297. 

lAbytaa  and  Greeks  at  Kyrdn^,  iv.  53  eeq, ; 
and  Dionysius,  x.  713. 

UbyPhaenieumt,  x.  543. 

Lichoi  and  the  bones  of  Orestes,  ii  602; 
and  the  Olympic  festival,  iv.  97  n.  2,  viL 
74  SI.,  80 ;  m  stio.i  of,  to  Miletus,  viL  546, 
548,  viil  132. 

LUfbauM,  defeat  of  Dionysius  near,  xi.  61. 

JUmoi,  i.  9,  14  n  3. 

IMmf  the  Nemean,  i.  10. 

lAetua,  foundation  of,  xi.  33. 

Lwy,  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  Alex- 
ander,  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  xii. 
350 ;  on  the  character  of  Alexander,  xii. 
357  ».  1. 

lAxui  and  Tingu,  iii.  367  ii.  2. 

Loan$  on  interest,  iii.  145, 217. 

LocaUtiei,  epical,  L  338. 

Loehages,  Spartan,  iL  619. 

Loehui,  Spartan,  U.  617  teg, ;  Macedonian, 
xii.  81. 

Logogn^hert  and  ancient  mythes,  i.  509, 
524  ae?. 


LokH,  ^fUqthgriam,  eariy  history  of,  iiL  507 
$eq, ;  and  Dionysius,  x.  663,  xi  23, 29, 32 ; 
Dionysius  the  Younger  at,  xi.  146,  187 

ieq, 

LoJtrioH  coast  opposite  Enbcea,  Athenian  ra- 
vage of,  vi.  184. 

Lokrimu,  H.  384  ;  Ozolian,  iL  392 ;  Italian, 
iiL  508  9eq»t  iv.  231  ii. ;  of  Opus  and  Leo- 
nidas,  v.  105  ;  and  Phokians,  xL  352, 355  ; 
of  Amphissa,  xi.  648,  649. 

Lokrii  and  Athens,  v.  449,  472. 

L(mg  Walk  at  Megara,  v.  437 ;  at  Athens, 
V.  440  8eq.,  444,  450,  vi.  28,  viiL  314,  ix. 
447  ieq. ;  at  Corinth,  ix.  463  teq. 

iMctmianSf  xL  12  geq.,  187. 

ImerethLa  and  ancient  mythes,  L  563  »,  2. 

I^fdia,  early  history  of,  iii.  298  9eq, 

LydUm  muric  and  instruments,  iii.  288,  297 ; 
monarchy,  iii.  354,  iv.  259  teq. 

Lgdiane,  iiL  291  teq.,  297,  iv.  269. 

likatu,  Zeus,  L  239. 

LfiambSt  and  Archilochus,  iv.  109. 

L^kaBn  and  his  fifty  sons,  i.  238  teq, 

Lykiay  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL  134. 

L^kidoM,  the  Athenian  senator,  v.  210. 

I^fiomSdSt,  X.  354  teq.,  385,  394. 

L^kophr6nf  ton  qfPeriander,  iiL  57. 

I^kophr^  despot  qf  Phera,  xL  366,  408, 
411. 

Lgiurgut  the  Spartan,  laws  and  discipline  of, 
iL  455-469,  512-560. 

I^hwrgua  the  Athenian,  xiL  375,  511. 

LyhuM,  L  281  ;  and  Dirk6,  L  358. 

Lynkeue  and  Idas,  i.  233. 

I^fre,  Hermes  the  inventor  of,  L  81. 

I^ric poetry,  Greek,  ii.  184,  iv.  99, 125. 

Lytander,  appointments  of,  as  admiral,  viiL 
127  11.,  2^ ;  character  and  influence  of, 
viiL  188,  ix*  416 ;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
viiL  190  9eq,,  289,  291 ;  fictions  organized 
by,  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  viiL  194 ;  at 
Ephesus,  viii.  207,  288 ;  victory  of,  at  No- 
tium,  viii.  209  ;  superseded  by  Kallikra- 
tidas, viiL  218 ;  revolution  at  Miletus  bv 
the  partisans  of,  viii.  290 ;  operations  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Arginuss,  viiL  292  teq,; 
victory  of,  at  iEgospotami,  viii.  295  seq, ; 
proceedings  of,  after  the  battle  of  iEgos- 
potami, viiL  Z6i ;  at  Athens,  viii.  307  tea., 
322;  conquest  of  Samoa  by,  viii.  323; 
triumphant  return  of,  to  Sparta,  viiL  324  ; 
ascendency  and  arrogance  of,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  viii.  356,  ix.  282,  327 
eeq, ;  opposition  to,  at  Sparta,  viii.  358,  ix. 
282 ;  contrasted  irith  Kallikratidas,  viii. 
359;  expedition  of,  agunst  Thrasybulus, 
viiL  374;  dekarchies  established  by,  ix. 
255  eeq.,  272 ;  contrasted  with  Brasidas, 
ix.  269  ;  recall  and  temporary  expatriation 
of,  ix.  283 ;  introduction  of  gold  and  silver 
to  Sparta  by,  ix.  319  eeq. ;  intrigues  of,  to 
make  himself  king,  ix.  329,  332  9eq,,  418 ; 
and  Agesilaus,  ix.  337  eeq.,  355,  359  ieq, ; 
and  the  Bceotian  war,  ix.  403,  408 ;  death 
of,  ix.  409. 

Lysiae,  sefarare  of,  by  the  Thirty  at  Athens, 
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TiiL  337 ;  speech  of,  a^^ainst  Phormisios's 
disfiranchlsing  proposition,  viiL  404 ;  pro- 
posed citizenslup  of»  yiii.  423  ;  oration  of, 
against  Ergoklcs,  ix.  510 ;  oration  of,  at 
Olympia,  b.c.  384,  x.  101  teg, ;  panegyrical 
oration  of,  xi.  40  m;.,  48  ft. 

Lytiki^s,  vL  315. 

Lytikl^f,  general  at  Cfueroneia,  xi.  693. 

LfrimachuSf  confederacy  of,  with  Kassander, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus,  against  Antigonns, 
xii.  496,  502,  517,  522;  Kassander,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Seleukus,  pacification  of,  with 
Antigonus,  xii.  501 ;  and  Amastris,  xiL 
634  ;  and  ArsinoS,  xii.  634  seg. ;  death  of, 
xii.  636 ;  and  the  Pentapolis  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  Euxine,  xii.  639. 

M. 

Maeedoniaf  Mardonius  in, It.  423 ;  Perdikkas 
and  Brasidas  in,  vi.  600,  604  seg. ;  increa- 
sing power  of,  from  b.c.  414,  x.  60 ;  and 
Athens,  contrasted,  x.  63 ;  kings  of,  after 
Archelaus,  x.  65  ;  state  of,  b.c.  370,  x. 
339,  341 ;  Iphikrates  in,  x.  342  seg. ; 
Timotheus  in,  x.  411 ;  government  of,  xi. 
297  seg, ;  military  condition  of,  under  Phi- 
lip, xi.  395  seg.f  xii.  75  seg.;  and  conquered 
Greece,  xiL  2,  71 ;  and  the  Greeks,  on 
Alexander's  accession,  xii.  12 ;  Antipater, 
viceroy  of,  xiL  90,  92;  and  Sparta,  war 
between,  xii.  378  seg. ;  Grecian  confederacy 
against,  after  Alexander's  death,  xii.  421 
seg, ;  Kassander  in,  xii.  494 ;  Demetrius 
PoliorkStes  acquires  the  crown  of,  xii.  525. 

Macedonian  dynasty,  iv.  21,  23;  envoys  at 
Athens,  xL  537,  541,  551,  555 ;  phalanx, 
xi.  691,  xii.  80  seg,,  338 ;  interventions 
in  Greece, b.c.  336-335, xii.  21  seg.;  pike, 
xii.  77»  136  seg. ;  troops,  xii.  82  seg. ;  offi- 
cers of  Alexander's  army  in  Asia,  xii.  98 ; 
fleet,  master  of  the  iEgean,  xii.  192 ;  sol- 
diers of  Alexander,  mutiny  of,  xii.  326  seg. 

Macedonians,  iL  311,  iv.  2  n.,  10  seg. ;  con- 
quered by  Megabazus,  iv.  372;  poverty 
and  rudeness  of,  xi.  396  ;  military  aptitude 
of,  xii.  90 ;  small  loss  of,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granikus,  xii.  116. 

Macha6n  and  Podaleirius,  i.  248. 

MtsandriuSf  iv.  331  seg. 

MaonUms  and  Lydians,  iii.  297. 

Maffians,  massacre  of,  after  the  assassination 
of  Smerdis,  iv.  304. 

Magistrates  of  early  Athens,  v.  477  seg,; 
Athenian,  from  the  time  of  Perikl^,  v. 
481,  484,  496  seg. 

Magna  Graciat  iii.  534. 

Magn^sia^  iii.  241,  260;  Xerxes's  fleet  near, 
v.  115  seg, ;  on  the  Pogasaean  Gulf,  xi. 
425  n  3. 

Magnates t  Thessalian  and  Asiatic,  iL  381. 

Magon,  off  Katana,  x.  690  ;  near  Abakaena, 
xi.  8 ;  at  Agyrium,  xi.  10  ;  death  of,  xi. 
57. 

Magon  and  Hiketas,  xi.  220  seg. ;  death  of, 
xi.  242. 


Maia  and  Zens,  oflkpring  of,  L  13. 

Mdkr&nes  and  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix.  153. 

MaUant,  iL  382. 

MaUif  xii.  315. 

MaUus,  Alexander  at,  xiL  154. 

Mamerkus  and  Timoleon,  xL  255  seq. 

Manetho  and  the  Sothiac  period,  iii.  454  teq. 

Mania,  sub-satrap  of  iEolis,  ix.  291  seg. 

Manthua  and  Tegea,  ii.  596  seg.,  vi.  617, 
vii.  19;  and  Sparto,ii.  598,  vii.  29,  129, 
X.  47  seg, ;  and  Argos,  vii.  29 ;  congress  at, 
vii.  91  seg.;  battle  of,  b.c.  418,  viL  106 
seg. ;  expedition  of  Agesipolis  to,  x.  47  9eq.\ 
and  the  river  Ophis,  x.  48  n.  2  ;  re-esta- 
blishment of,  X.  279  seg.;  march  of  Age- 
silaus  against,  x.  287  seg. ;  muster  of  Pdo- 
ponnesian  enemies  to  Thebes  at,  x.  452 ; 
attempted  surprise  of,  by  the  cavalry  of 
Epaminondas,  x.  456  seg. ;  battle  of,  b.c. 
362,  X.  460  seg.,  482;  peace  concluded 
after  the  battle  of,  x.  481. 

Mantineans  and  the  Pan- Arcadian  union,  x. 
442  seg. ;  opposition  of,  to  Theban  inter- 
vention, X.  448. 

MantinicO'Tegeatic  plain,  x.  464. 

Maniitheus  and  Aphepsion,  vii.  273  seg. 

Mantd,  m.  248. 

Marakanda,  Alexander  at,  xiL  276,  280  aeg, 

Marathon,  battle  of,  iv.  463-485. 

MaratJmt  surrenders  to  Alexander,  ziL  175. 

Mar^  and  Alexander,  xiL  240, 255. 

Mardonius,  in  Ionia,  iv.  422 ;  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  iv.  423;  fleet  of,  destroyed 
near  Mount  Athos,  iv.  423 ;  urges  Xerxet 
to  invade  Greece,  v.  4  seg,,  10 ;  advice  of, 
to  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  v. 
189  ;  forces  left  idth,  in  Thessaly,  v.  193 ; 
and  Medising  Greeks,  after  Xerxes's  re- 
treat, ▼.  201 ;  in  Boeotia,  ▼.  203,  214  seq.; 
offers  of  peace  to  Athens  by,  v.  204  seg., 
210 ;  at  Athens,  v.  209 ;  and  his  Phokiao 
contingent,  v.  218  ;  on  the  Asdpus,  v.  226 ; 
at  Platsea,  v.  228  seg. 

Marine,  military,  unfavourable  to  (digardiy, 
ui.  42. 

Maritime  and  inland  cities  contrasted,  iL  299. 

Marpissa  and  Idas,  i.  236.  . 

Marriage  in  legendary  Greece,  iL  113 ;  among 
the  Spartans,  ii.  519 ;  among  the  Hindoos, 
iii.  189  n  2. 

Marshes  and  lakes  of  Greece,  iL  290. 

Marsgas,  iiL  289  fi.,  290. 

MasistA,  V.  268. 

Masistius,  v.  222. 

Maskam^s,  v.  401. 

Massageta,  iii.  331. 

Massalia,  ui.  377,  465,  537  seg,,  xii.  613  seg. 

MausSlus  and  the  Social  War,  xL  313. 

Maiieus  at  Thapsakus,  xiL  204 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  xii.  222,  224  ;  surrender  of  Ba- 
bylon by,  xii.  228 ;  appointed  satrap  of 
Babylon  by  Alexander,  xiL  230. 

Mazarh,  iv.  270  seg, 

Midta  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  323  Mf. 

Medes,  early  history  of,  iiL  304  aeq,\  and 
Persians,  iv.  251,  303  9eg. 
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Ifofio,  the  waU  of,  ilL  407  n.  2,  ix.  85, 87 11. ; 
Darkn  a  fugitive  in,  ziL  241,  244. 

Mednu,  xii.  342. 

Medmt,  i.  281  n.  3,  330. 

Medusa,  L  10,  124. 

Megabatet,  iv.  381,  382. 

MegabazuM,  iy.  369,  372. 

Megabyzut^  t.  452. 

Megaklet,  iiL  51  ».,  52, 112. 

Megal^poHtf  capture  of,  by  Agathokles,  xiL 
560. 

MeffokpolU,  foundation  of,  iL  599,  z.  306 
9eq,t  319  ii.  5;  the  centre  of  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  confederacy,  x.  317 ;  disputes  at, 
X.  493;  and  Sparta,  zL  280,  368,  405, 
418^7. 

MeftqteiUkei  and  Perseus,  L  124. 

Megura,  early  history  of,  iiL  3,  59  teq,\ 
Corinth  and  Sikyon,  analogy  of,  iii.  64; 
and  Athens,  iii.  123  9eq.,  v.  435,  472, 
475  M.,  476,  vL  104,  504  9eq.\  Long  Walls 
at,  T.  437 ;  Brasidas  at,  vL  511  teq, ;  revo- 
lution at,  vL  514  teg. ;  Philippising  faction 
at,  xL  621. 

Megtara  m  Sieify,  iu.  488,  v.  290. 

Megarian  Sieify,  iiL  488. 

Megariant  under  Pausanias,  and  Persian 
cavalry  under  Masistius,  V.  222 ;  repudiate 
the  pnce  of  Nikias,  vL  674,  viL  3 ;  refuse 
to  join  Aigos,  Tii.  22 ;  recovery  of  Nissa 
by,  viiL  1 78. 

Megarid,  Athenian  ravage  of,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  vL  185. 

Meidiiu  qfSkepnt,  ix.  293  ieq. 

Meidku  the  Athenian,  xL  478, 479  n.  I. 

MeUani^n  and  Atalanta,  L  203. 

MeiUchiot,  meaning  of,  ix.  236  ». 

Melan^mt,  L  43, 150,  535,  v.  122. 

MeUm^ffnu  and  Tydeus,  L  373,  379. 

Mekmihmi,n.n. 

Meleager,  legend  of,  L  195  eeq. 

Meleagridee,  L  198. 

MeUiippue,  vL  171. 

MeUtm  nymphs,  L  7. 

Metittue,  vL  39,  viii.  466,  470. 

MeUarth,  temple  of,  iiL  362. 

Mellon,  X.  IWeeq.,  120. 

M&loe,  settlement  of,  ii.  38;  expedition 
against,  under  Nikias,  vi.  399 ;  capture  of, 
viL  148  9eq.\  Antisthen&s  at,  viL  546. 

Menrn^  ton  qf  TUhSmtt,  L  405. 

MenmSn  the  Ehodian,  operations  of,  between 
Alexander's  accession  and  landing  in  Asia, 
xii.  65, 103 ;  and  Mentor,  xiL  100 ;  advice 
of.  On  Alexander's  landing  in  AJsia,  xii. 
105;  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Persians,  xii.  123;  at  Halikamassus,  xiL 
128  aeq,i  his  progress  with  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  death,  xiL  141  teq, ;  change  in 
the  plan  of  Darius  after  his  death,  xii. 
144, 147. 

Memphit,  Alexander  at,  xiL  198. 

Men,  races  of,  m  "Works  and  Days,"  L  88 
teq. 

Mend^,  and  Athens,  vi.  599  teq, 

Menedmu,  and  the  Ambrakiots,  vi.  413  teq. 


Meneileidat  and  Epaminondas,  x.  367,  417 

teq, 
MeneiUt,  viii.  275. 
Menelaut,  L  221  teq.,  iii.  363  n. 
Menettheut,  i.  422,  ii.  30. 
Menmkeut,  i.  372. 
Menmtiut,  L  8,  12. 
Menon  the  Thestalian,  ix.  41,  96. 
Menon  the  Athenian,  x.  513. 
Mentor  the  Rhodian,  xi.  607  teq,,  xiL  100. 
Mercenary   soldiers,    multiplication    of,  in 

Greece  after  the  Peloponneslan  war,  xl. 

392  «eg. 

Memmadt,  Lydian  dynasty  of,  iii.  300. 

MeroS,  connection  of,  with  Egyptian  institu- 
tions, iiL  419. 

Metttpiant,  iii.  524;  and  Tarentines,  xu. 
532. 

MettM,  foundation  of,  iL  568,  iii.  490; 
foundation  of,  by  Epaminondas,  x.  308, 
319  ft.  5,  358 ;  and  Sparta,  x.  398,  481, 
xL  281,  368,  405. 

Mett^nS,  m  Sieilg,  chorus  sent  to  Rhegium 
from,  iv.  73  11.  1 ;  re-colonisation  of,  by 
Anaxilaus,  v.  287 ;  Lach^  at,  vii.  181  ; 
Athenian  fleet  near,  viL  183 ;  AlkibiadSs 
at,  ViL  264;  Nikii^  at,  viL  304;  and 
Dionysius,  x.  660  teq,,  xL  4 ;  Imilkon  at, 
X.  685  teq. ;  and  Timoleon,  xi.  223. 

Mettfnia,  Dorian  settlements  in,  ii.  11,  419. 

Mettinian  genealogy,  L  235 ;  wars,  iL  567- 
590;  victor  procUdmed  at  Olympia,  b.o. 
368,  X.  359. 

Mett^nkmt  and  Spartans,  early  proceedings 
of,  iL  445;  ex[Melled  by  SparU,  ix.  317, 
xi.  4 ;  plan  of  Epaminondas  for  the  resto- 
ration of,  X.  292. 

MetthUant  m  .Siict^,  defeated  by  Naxians 
and  Sikels,  vii.  185. 

Metaneira,  L  52. 

Meif^fontium,  iii.  517. 

Methana,  Athenian  garrison  at,  vi.  486. 

Meth6ni,  iv.  30 ;  PhiUp  at,  xi.  364. 

MethSni  in  Peloponnetut,  Athenian  assault 
upon,  vi.  182. 

Methgmna,  vL  300,  306 ;  Kallikratidas  at, 
ViiL  224. 

Metict,  and  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  viiL  337. 

Metit  and  Zeus,  daughter  of ,  L  13. ' 

Metroddrut,  I  563,  595  n. 

Metropolit,  relation  of  a  Grecian,  to  its  colo- 
nies, vi.  82  n.  3. 

Midat,  iu.  284,  295. 

Middle  aget,  monarchy  in,  iiL  10  teq. 

Mikythut,  V.  311,  313,  323. 

Miletian  colonies  in  the  Trdad,  L  458. 

Miletiant  and  Lichas,  viii.  132 ;  and  Kalli- 
kratidas, viiL  221. 

Militut,  early  history  of,  iiL  237  teq, ;  and 
Alyatt^,  iii.  344  teq,;  and  Croesus,  iii. 
348;  sieges  of,  by  the  Persians,  iv.  391, 
413 ;  Histisus  of,  iv.  367  teq,,  373,  378, 
383,  400  teq,;  Phrynichus's  tragedy  on 
the  capture  of,  iv.  418 ;  exiles  fiom,  at 
Zankl^,  V.  285  teq, ;  and  Samos,  dispute 
between,  vL  36 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vii . 
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MUSICIANS. 


510,  529)  531  teg, ;  Tissapheraes  at,  viL 
518,  548 ;  Lichas  at,  vii.  548 ;  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  at,  viii.  34, 128, 130  teg,,  137 ; 
reTolution  at,  by  the  partisans  of  Lysander, 
viiL  290;  capture  <^,  by  Alexander,  lii. 
123  M^. 

Military  array  of  legendary  and  historical 
Greece,  ii.  142  teg.;  divisions  not  distinct 
from  dvil  iu  any  Grecian  cities  but  Sparta, 
ii.  619;  force  of  early  oligarchies,  ilL  42 ; 
order,  Egyptian,  iii.  422;  arrangements, 
Kleisthenean,  iv.  181. 

MUiof,  xi.  122. 

MiUiadia  the  Firet,  iv.  157. 

MUtiadee  the  Second,  iv.  159;  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iv.  366,  370  n. ; 
his  retirement  from  the  Chersonese,  iv. 
370 ;  capture  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  by, 
iv.  375 ;  escape  of,  from  Persian  pursuit, 
iv.  415 ;  adventures  and  character  of,  iv. 
452  teg.;  elected  general,  490  B.C.,  iv. 
461 ;  and  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  463 
teg, ;  expedition  of,  against  Faros,  iv.  491 ; 
disgrace,  punishment,  and  death  of,  iv. 
492  teg. 

MUto,  ix.  63  n. 

Miltokythet,  x.  512,  520. 

Milton  on  the  early  series  of  British  kings, 
i.  646;  his  treatment  of  British  fabulous 
history,  L  650. 

jlftmit«rmt»,  iv.  110. 

Mindarut,  supersedes  Astyochus,  viii.  133; 
deceived  by  Tissaphern^,  viii.  134;  re- 
moval of,  fh>m  Miletus  to  Chios,  viii.  137 ; 
eludes  Thrasyllus  and  reaches  the  Hel- 
lespont, viii.  138, 139n.;  at  the  Hellespont, 
viii.  146 ;  Peloponnesian  fleet  summoned 
from  Eubcea  by,  viii.  149 ;  siege  of  Kyzikus 
by,  viii.  162;  death  of,  viii.  163. 

Mineral  productions  of  Greece,  ii.  305.    . 

MinSa,  capture  of,  by  Nikias,  vi.  385. 

Min(ft,  i.  299  teg, 

MinStaur,  the,  i.  301  teg, 

Mtnyipj  L  180,  ii.  36  teg, 

Minyat,  L  175  teg, 

Miraculout  legends,  varied  interpretation  of, 
L  632  M.  2. 

MittaJce  of  ascribing  to  an  unreoording  age 
the  historical  sense  of  modem  times,  i. 
579. 

MUford,  his  view  of  the  anti-monarchical 
sentiment  of  Greece,  iii.  15  teg, 

Mithridatet  the  PertiaUf  ix.  118  teg. 

MUhridatet  qfPonlut,  xU.  626,  627. 

MUhrmet,  xii.  120,  280. 

Mitylentsan  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  at  Olympia,  vi.  306  teg,\ 
prisoners  sent  to  Athens  by  Pach^,  vi. 

330,  348. 

Mitykn4sanM  at  Sigeium,  L  457. 

MityUnit  iii.  262 ;  political  dissensions  and 
poets  of,  iiL  267  ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens, 
vi.  300  teg,\  blockade  of,  by  Pachas,  vi. 
321  teg. ;  and  the  Athenian  assembly,  vi. 

331,  337  teg,\  loss  and  recovery  of,  by 
Athens,  b.c.  412,  vii.  526,  527  ;  Kallikra- 


tidas  at|  vfli  226  teg. ;  removal  of  Kaltt- 
kratidas  from,  viiL  231;  BteonikVn  at, 
viii.  231,  237,  256 ;  blockade  of,  by  Mem- 
non,  xii.  142;  surrender  of,  by  Chares, 
xiL192. 

Mnat^ofputt  expedition  o^  to  Korkyn,  z. 
193  teg. 

Mnimotyn^,  L  6, 13. 

MnitiphUut,  v.  167. 

Mcera,  and  Crtesus,  iv.  264  teg. 

Mctrit,  lake  of,  iii.  430  n. 

MoHonidt,  the,  i.  190. 

Molottian  kingdom  of  Epims,  xii.  533. 

Mohttiant,  iii.  555  teg» 

Molattut,  i.  258. 

Mlfmut,  i.  9. 

Monarchy,  in  medis^al  and  modem  Europe, 
iii.  10  teg.;  aversion  to,  in  Greece,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias,  iv.  236. 

Money,  coined,  not  known  to  Homeric  or 
Hesiodic  Greeks,  ii.  157 ;  coined,  first  in- 
troduction of,  into  Greece,  ii.  428. 

Money-lending  at  Florence  in  the  middle 
ages,  iii.  148  n.;  and  the  Jewish  law,  iiL 
150  n. ;  and  ancient  philoeophers,  iiL  153. 

Money-ttandard,  Solon's  debasement  of,  iiL 
137 ;  honestly  maintained  at  Athens  after 
Solon,  iiL  155. 

Monttert,  offspring  of  the  gods,  L  14. 

Monttrout  natures  associated  with  the  gods, 
LI. 

Montt  de  Pi4t^,  iU.  218. 

Monumentt  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  L 
329  M^. 

Moon,  eclipse  of,  b.c.  413,  vii.  432 ;  eclipse 
of,  B.C.  331,  xii.  205. 

Mqptut,  iii.  248. 

Mora,  Spartan,  iL  617  teg. ;  destniction  of  a 
Spartan,  by  Iphiknites,  ix.  482  teg. 

Moral  and  social  feeling  in  legendary  Greeee, 
iLlOS. 

MoraUtiny  Greek  poets,  iv.  122  teg. 

Motynmki,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  174. 

Mothaket,  ii.  563. 

Motyf,  capture  of,  by  Dionysios,  x.  675  teq. ; 
recapture  of,  by  Imilkon,  x.  6iB3. 

Motyum,  Duketius  at,  vii.  168. 

Mountainout  systems  of  Greece,  iL  282  teg. 

Mailer  on  Sparta  as  the  Dorian  type,  iL  459. 

Multitude,  sentiment  of  a,  compared  with 
that  of  individuals,  ix.  378. 

Munychia  and  Piraeus,  ThemistoUds's  wall 
round,  v.  339 ;  Menyllus  in,  xiL439, 457 ; 
Nikanor  in,  xiL  452,  465. 

Mute,  inspiration  and  authority  of  the,  L 
478. 

Mutet,  the,  i.  13. 

Mutic,  ethical  effect  of  old  Grecian,  iL  583 ; 
Greek,  improvements  in,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  iv.  102 ;  com- 
prehensive meaning  of,  among  the  anaest 
Greeks,  viii.  477. 

Mmical  modes  of  the  Greeks,  iiL  288. 

Murieiant,  Greek,  in  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  iv.  102  fi. 
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NIKANOR. 


Mveot,  L  480, 578  ».,  618. 

MuHUtted  Gredan  captiyes  at  Penepolit,  xiL 
234. 

Muiilatitm  of  dead  bodies  in  legendarj  and 
htttorical  Greece,  iL  124 ;  of  Betsos,  xiL 
279. 

Muimy  at  Athens  immediately  belbtre  Solon's 
legislation,  iii.  132. 

Mffgdoma^  iiL  284. 

Mykaii,  Panlonie  festival  at,  iii  239 ;  the 
battle  of,  ▼.  260  teq, 

MyialSmu,  massacre  at,  viL  490  9eq. 

Mfkhut,  L  125  teq. 

MyriandnUt  Alexander's  man*h  from  Kililda 
to,  xii.  154 ;  Alexander's  return  from,  xiL 
158. 

JlfyrAmii«,iy.369,399. 

MyrmidoHg,  origin  of,  i.  253. 

ifyr^  iiL  44. 

MyrMdfM,  y.  439,  449. 

lfyr#tAit,L217. 

Mytia,  the  Ten  Thoasand  Greeks  in,  ix. 
231  teg. 

Mytiang,  iu.  265,  282  9eq.,  292. 

MyMieriftt  principal  Pan-Hellenic,  L  38,  50, 
55,  58,  Y.  282  n. ;  and  mythes,  L  585. 

Myttie  legends,  connexion  of,  with  Egypt,  i. 
43;  l^ends,  contrast  of,  with  Homeric 
hymns,  L  45 ;  brotherhoods,  iiL  115. 

Mytke  of  Panddra  and  Prometheus,  how 
used  in  '*  Works  and  Days,"  L  97 ;  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  i.  480. 

Mytket,  how  to  be  told,  L  2;  Hesiodic» 
traceable  to  Ki^  and  Delphi,  L  21; 
Grecian,  origin  of,  L  5,  71,  83  se^.,  461 
$eg, ;  of  the  gods,  discrepancies  in,  L  71  n.* 
72 ;  contvn  gods,  heroes  and  men,  L  87; 
formed  the  entire  mental  stock  of  the 
early  Greeks,  i.  460,  482 ;  difficulty  of  re- 
garding them  in  the  same  light  as  the 
ancients  did,  L  461 ;  Grecian,  adapted  to 
the  personifying  and  patriotic  tendencies 
of  the  Greeks,  i.  468  »eq, ;  Grecian,  beauty 
of,  i.  473, 474 ;  Grecian, howto  understand 
propexly,  i.  474  9eg.;  how  regarded  by 
superior  men  in  the  age  of  Thucydid6s,  I. 
506;  accommodated  to  a  more  advanced 
age,  i.  508  teq, ;  treatment  of,  by  poets  and 
logogr^)hers,  i.  509  ieg, ;  treatment  of,  by 
historians,  L  526  seq. ;  historicised,  i.  552 
teq.'f   treatment   of,  by  philosophers,  i. 

•  562  teq. ;  allegorized,  L  562  ieq. ;  semi- 
historiod  inteipretation  of,  i.  574 ;  alle- 
gorical theory  of,  i.  584 ;  connexion  of, 
with  mysteries,  i.  585 ;  supposed  ancient 
meaning  of,  L  588 ;  Plato  on,  i.  591  My., 
Y.  595;  recapitulation  of  remarks  on,  L 
603  teq,;  fsmiliarity  of  the  Greeks  with, 
i.  608  teq.;  bearing  of,  on  Grecian  art, 
L  614  teq.;  German,  L  622;  Grecian, 
proper  treatment  of ,  L  651  teq. ;  Asiatic, 
iiL  301. 

Mytkieal  world,  opening  of,  i.  1 ;  sentiment 
in  "  Works  and  Days,"  i.  93  teq, ;  geogra- 
phy, i.  334  teq. ;  faith  in  the  Homeric  age, 
i.  483 ;  genealogies,  i.  596  teq. ;  age,  gods 


andmen  undistinguishable  in,L  601 ;  evens, 
relics  of,  L  612 ;  account  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  HSrakleids  and  Dorians,  iL  2  ; 
races  of  Greece,  ii.  26. 

Mytkohyy,  Grecian,  sources  of  our  informa- 
tion on,  L  146;  German,  Celtic,  and  Gre- 
cian, L  619,  620 ;  Grecian,  how  it  would 
have  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  b.c.  500,  L  626. 

Mythopme  fisculty,  stimulus  to,  i.  473 ;  age, 
the,  i.  487 ;  tendencies,  by  what  causes 
enfeebled,  L  487  teq. ;  tendencies  in  mo- 
dem Europe,  L  628  teq. 

My^,  iii.  241. 

N. 

NqnUeon,  analogy  between  his  relation  to 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  that 
of  Alexander  to  the  Gredis,  xii.  69. 

Nahiret  Ant  regarded  as  impersonal,  L  496. 

Nauhwiet,  iiL  71,91. 

NaukratiM,  iiL  438, 449  teq. 

NenqHikhu,  origin  of  the  name,  iL  4  ;  Phor- 
mio's  victory  near,  vL  275  teq. ;  Euiylo- 
chus's  attack  upon,  vi.  407 ;  Demosthen^ 
at,  vL  408 ;  naval  battle  at,  b.c.  413,  viL 
492  ««9. 

Nemtmikutf  census  in  the  archonship  of,  x. 
155  teq, 

Nmrnl  attack,  Athenian,  vL  87. 

NaxUmt  and  Sikels,  defeat  of  Messenians 
by,  vii.  185. 

Naxot,  early  power  of,  iii.  224 ;  expedition 
of  Aristagoras  against,  iv.  380  teq, ;  Datis 
at,  iv.  445;  revolt  and  reconquest  of,  v. 
416;  Chabrias  at,  viii.  285,  x.  176  teq. 

NoKOt  in  Sieily,  iii.  483,  viL  264,  x.  650. 

Nearehut,  voyages  of,  xii.  314,  317,  318, 
320. 

Nebuehadneizart  iiL  444. 

NeeHaeet  of  Eriphyld  and  Helen,  L  388 
teq. 

Neetanebut,  x\  608. 

Negatwe  side  of  Grecian  philosophy,  viiL 
471. 

Neileut,  or  NOeua,  L  154,  iL  33,  iii.  237. 

NeJkde,  iii.  441  teq. 

Nekianebit,  x.  499, 504. 

NSleidt  down  to  Kodrus,  L  154. 

Nileut  and  Pelias,  i.  149  teq. 

Nemean  lion,  the,  L  10 ;  games,  ii.  625,  ix. 
88*07. 

Nemetitt  i.  9. 

NeobuU  and  Archilochns,  iv.  109. 

Neon  the  CyreUm,  ix.  185  teq.^  202. 

Netm  the  CcrinUhian,  xi.  220  teq, 

Neoptokmut,  ton  qfJehUlet,  L  258, 409, 421. 

Neoptokmut  the  aetor,  xL  517. 

Nephei^t  i.  168  teq. 

Nereut,  L  9,  10. 

Nereidt,  i.  10. 

NettHt,  the  centaur,  L  206. 

Nettor,  i.  153. 

Niebehmgen  lied,  i.  640. 

NiJtaa  on  the  Hydaspes,  xii.  308, 313. 

Nikanor,  xii.  457,  465  teq. 
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Nikia»,9t  Minda,  vi.  385 ;  position  and  cha- 
racter of,  ▼!.  386  seg. ;  and  Kleon,  vL  392 
»eg,,  621  seq.;  at  Mdlos,  vi.  399;  in  the 
Corinthian  territory,  vi.  483  seq, ;  at 
Mende  and  Skidne,  vi.  601  seg, ;  peace  of, 
Ti.  670  seg.f  Tii.  1  geg, ;  and  the  Spartans 
taken  at  Sphakteria,  vii.  8  seg. ;  embassy 
of,  to  Sparta,  vii.  66 ;  and  AlkibiadSs,  vii. 
144  teg.f  viii.  215 ;  appointed  commander 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  vii. 
201 ;  speeches  and  influence  of,  on  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  b.c  415,  vii.  202  seg.f 
212,  217 ;  his  plan  of  action  in  Sicily,  vii. 
260 ;  dilatoiy  proceedings  of,  in  Sicily, 
vii.  295,  304,  354  seg.\  stratagem  of,  for 
approaching  Syracuse,  vii.  297 ;  at  the 
battle  near  the  Olympeion  at  Syracuse, 
vii.  300;  measures  of,  after  his  victory 
near  the  Olympeion  at  Syracuse,  vii.  303 ; 
at  Messen^  in  Sicily,  vii.  304;  forbear- 
ance of  the  Athenians  towards,  vii.  306 
9eq. ;  at  Katana,  vii.  319  ;  in  Sicily  in  the 
spring  of  b.c.  414,  vii.  332 ;  his  neglect  in 
not  preventing  Gylippns's  approach  to 
Sicily  and  Syracuse,  vii.  300  seg,,  364 
seg,;  fortification  of  Cape  Plemmyrium 
by,  vii.  369;  at  Epipolas,  vii.  373;  des- 
patch  of,  to  Athens  for  reinforcements, 
vii.  376  seg,f  384  seg,;  opposition  of,  to 
Demosthenes's  projiosals  for  leaving  Syra- 
cuse, viL  424  seg, ;  consent  of,  to  retreat 
from  Syracuse,  vii.  431 ;  exhortations  of, 
before  the  final  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vii.  441  seg, ;  and 
Demosthen§s,  resolution  of,  after  the  final 
defeat  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vii.  454 ; 
exhortations  of,  to  the  Athenians  on  their 
retreat  from  Syracuse,  vii.  459  seg, ;  and 
his  division,  surrender  of,  to  Gylippus,  viL 
470  seg,f  478  n.  2  ;  and  Demosthenes, 
treatment  of,  by  their  Syracusan  con- 
querors, vii.  477;  disgrace  of,  at  Athens 
after  his  death,  vii.  479 ;  opinion  of  Thu- 
cydidds  about,  viL  480 ;  opinion  and  mis- 
take of  the  Athenians  about,  viL  483  seg, 

NUtodromus,  v.  65. 

Nikokt^s,  X.  34. 

Nikomachus  the  Athenian,  viii.  419  seg. 

Nikomaehus  the  MaeedoniaUf  xii.  258,  259, 
263. 

Nikostratus,  vi.  367  seg,,  601  seg. 

Nikoteles,  x.  647. 

iVae>,the,iii.  414. 

Nineveh,  or  Nmus,  siege  of,  iii.  315  ;  capture 
of,  iu.  343 ;  and  Babylon,  iii.  390 ;  site  of, 
iii.  395  ».;  and  its  remains,  iii.  409. 

Nme  Ways,  nine  defeats  of  the  Athenians  at 
the,  X.  413  n.  2. 

Nhum  and  Kylon,  iv.  550. 

NiobS,  L  216. 

Nisaa,  alleged  capture  of,  by  Peisistratus,  iii. 
218  n. ;  connected  with  Megara  by  **  Long 
Walls,"  V.  437 ;  surrender  of,  to  the  Athe- 
nians, vL  506  seg';  recovery  of,  by  the 
Megarians,  viii.  1 78. 

iVwiif,L281,302. 


Nobles,  Athenian,  early  violence  of^  It.  205. 

Nomads,  Libyan,  iv.  50  seg. 

Nomios  JpoUo,  L  83. 

Nomophylakes,  ▼.  502. 

NomothetcB,  iii.  165,  168,  v.  504,  viiL  405. 

Non-Amphiktyonie  races,  ii.  361. 

Non-Hellenie  practices,  ii.  341. 

Non-Olyn^fiads,  ii.  586. 

Notium,  iii.  247 ;  Paches  at,  vi.  328 ;  re- 
colonised  from  Athens,  vi.  330 ;  battle  of, 
viii.  209. 

Nottu,  L  8. 

Numidia,  Agathokles  and  the  Carthaginians 
in,  xii.  577. 

Nymphaum,  xi.  369  ».  2,  xii  650. 

Nymphs,  \,  7,  10. 

Nypsius,  xL  149, 150, 153, 155. 

Nyx,  i.  6,  9. 

O. 

Oarus,  fortresses  near,  iv.  359. 

Oath  of  mutual  harmony  at  Athens,  after  the 
battle  of  i£go8potami,  viii.  306. 

Oba  or  Obte,  u.  487. 

Ocean,  ancient  belief  about,  ill.  385  n. 

Oceanic  nymphs,  i.  7. 

Oceanus,i.  6,  7,10. 

Ochus,  X,  506,  xi.  605  seg,,  xiL  100  seg. 

Odeon,  building  of,  vL  29. 

Odes  at  festivals  in  honour  of  gods,  i.  70. 

Odin  and  other  gods  degraded  into  men,L 
624. 

Odrysian  kings,  vi.  286  seg, 

Odysseus,  i.  395  ;  and  Palam^^,  L  400 ;  and 
Ajax,  i.  407 ;  steals  away  the  Palladium,  i. 
410 ;  return  of,  from  Troy,  L  419 ;  final  ad- 
ventures and  death  of,  i.  425  seg» ;  at  the 
agora  in  the  second  book  of  the  Uiad,  iL 
95  seg. 

Odyssey  and  Uiad,  date,  structure,  aatbor- 
ship  and  character  of,  ii.  171-278. 

(EehaHa,  capture  of,  i.  206. 

(Edqms,  L  361  seg. 

(Eneus  and  his  offspring,  i.  194  seg. 

(Enoi,  vi.  172,  vui.  112,ix.  479. 

(EnomoMS  and  Pelops,  L  217. 

(EnOn^,  L  408  n.  4. 

(Enophyta,  Athenian  victory  at,  v.  448. 

(Enotria,  iiL  468  seg. 

(Enotrians,  iiL  470, 503,  526. 

(Eta,  path  over  Mount,  v.  107. 

(Z:/^u.383. 

Office,  admissibility  of  Athenian  dtizent  to, 
iv.  195.- 

Oyyg^s,  i.  266. 

Okypeii,  i.  10. 

Olbia,  xii.  641  seg. 

Oligarchical  government,  change  from  mo- 
narchicEd  to,  in  Greece,  iii.  21  seg. ;  party 
at  Athens,  v.  489,  viii.  318  seg.,  AlZ  seg. ; 
Greeks,  corruption  of,  viL  552 ;  conapiracy 
at  Samos,  viii.  8  seg,,  34  seg, ;  conspiracy 
at  Athens,  viii.  21,41  seg. ;  exiles,  return  U, 
to  Athens,  viiL  315. 

Oligarchies  in  Greece,  iii.  24, 39, 40,  42. 

Oligarchy,  conflict  of,  with  despotism,  iiL  38 ; 
vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly  in  favour  of. 
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TiiL  20 ;  esttblishment  of,  io  Athenian  al- 
lied cities,  YiiL  45 ;  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
Tiii.  46  9eq.,  59  «e^.,  102,  123  aeg. 

Oape  trem,  sacred,  near  Athens,  iiL  182  ».  2, 
tL  362 11.2. 

OtpOf  Demosthenes*s  Tictorj  at,  tL  410«e^. 

Ofyn^na,  Agesipolis,  and  the  oracle  at,  ix. 
494;  Ljsias  at,  z.  101  seg,;  panegyrical 
oration  of  Isokrates  at,  x.  105 ;  occupation 
o^  by  the  Arcadians,  x.  431,  440 ;  topo- 
graphy of,  X.  438  H. ;  plunder  of,  by  the 
Arcadians,  x.  440  seg. 

OlywqfiaM,  xi.337,  707,  712,  716;  and  Anti- 
pater,  xiL  92,  341,  345  ». ;  intrigues  of, 
after  Alexander's  death,  xiL  449;  return 
of,  from  Epirus  to  Macedonia,  xii.  458  Mg., 
493 ;  death  of,  xii.  494 ;  Epirus  governed 
by,  xiL  533  n.  3. 

Olj/mpie  ffomet,  and  Aethlius,  L  137  ;  origin 
of,  L  192 ;  presidency  of,  iL  13,  426  m^.  ; 
nature  and  importance  of,  iL  321,  322; 
the  early  point  of  union  between  Spartans, 
Messenians,  and  Eleians,  iL  449 ;  imd  the 
Delian  festival,  iv.  74 ;  celebrity,  history 
and  duration  of,  iv.  75  9eg, ;  interference 
of,  with  the  ddFence  of  Thermopylae,  ▼. 
106;  and  the  Kameia,  v.  106  n.;  con- 
versation of  Xerxes  on,  y.  155 ;  of  the 
90th  Olympiad,  viL  71  teg. ;  celebration 
of,  by  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans,  x.  436 
9eg. ;  legation  of  Dionysius  to,  xi.  37  teg. 

OljfwtpieioH  near  Syracuse,  battle  (rf,  viL  299 

Olymput,  iL  282. 

Ofywimt,  ike  Phrygian,  iiL  289  ».,  iv.  102. 

OfynthtaCf  the  earliest,  of  Demosthenes,  xi. 
456  teg, ;  the  second,  of  Demosthenes,  xL 
462  aeq, ;  the  third,  of  Demosthen^,  xL 
468  sf^. 

Oijfnthiact  of  Demosthends,  order  of,  xL  499 
teg. 

Ofynlhian  confederacy,  x.  67  teg.,  92,  524, 
xL  452 ;  war,  xi.  454-505. 

Ofynihut,  It.  32 ;  capture  and  re-population 
of,  by  Artabazus,  v.  202 ;  increase  of,  by 
Perdikkas,  vi.  95;  expedition  of  Euda- 
midas  against,  x.  78 ;  Teleutias  at,  x.  88 
teq. ;  Agesipolis  at,  x.  91 ;  submission  of, 
to  Sparta,  x.  92 ;  alliance  of,  rejected  by 
the  Athenians,  xi.  331 ;  alliance  of,  with 
Philip,  xi.  332  teg, ;  secedes  from  the  al- 
liance of  Philip,  and  makes  peace  with 
Athens,  xi.  446 ;  hostility  of  Philip  to,  xi. 
447 ;  PhiUp's  half-brothers  flee  to,  xi.  449 ; 
intrigues  of  PhiUp  in,  xi.  449 ;  attack  of 
Philip  upon,  xi.  454, 462;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  xL  455 ;  renewed  application  of, 
to  Athens,  against  Philip,  xL  462 ;  assist- 
ance  frx>ro  Athens  to,.  b.c.  350,  xL  467; 
three  expeditions  from  Athens  to,  b.c.  349- 
348,  xL  467  n.,  487 ;  expedition  of  Athe- 
nians to,  B.C.  349,  xi.  482,  484 ;  capture 
of,  by  PhiUp,  xL  488  teq.,  505,  507,  516. 

Oneirut,  L  9,  u.  247. 

Onehtmf  Mount,  Epamiuondas  at,  x.  348. 

OnetUut,  iv.  393  teq. 


Onomaktit,  viiL  113  teg. 

Onomakritut,  v.  4. 

Onomarehutf  and  the  treasures  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  xL  358 ;  successes  of,  xL  360, 
409 ;  at  Chaeroneia,  xi.  361 ;  power  of  the 
Phokians  under,  xL  366;  aid  to  Lyko- 
phron  by,  xi.  409 ;  death  of,  xL  411. 

OpheUat,  xii.  578,  582  teg. 

Cphit,  the,  X.  48. 

Opici,  iiL  471. 

(^fitt  Alexander's  voyage  to,  xii.  327. 

Oracle  at  Delphi,  legend  of ,  L  65 ;  and  the 
KrStans,  L  309  n.  2. ;  and  the  Battiad  dy- 
nasty, iv.  61 ;  answers  of^  on  Xerxes's  in- 
vasion,  v.  81  teg. 

Oraelet,  consultation  and  authority  of,  among 
the  Greeks,  ii.  340 ;  in  Bocotia  consulted 
by  Mardonius,  v.  203. 

Orationt,  funeral,  of  Perikl^,  vL  42, 192  teg. 

Orchomenumt,  L  423. 

Orehomewut,  ante-historical,  L 174  teg. ;  and 
Thebes,  L  184,  v.  216  n.  2,  x.  264. 

Orehomewut,  early  historical,  iL  394  ;  capitu- 
lation of^  B.C.  418,  viL  102 ;  revolt  of,  frx>m 
Thebes  to  Sparta,  ix.  408 ;  and  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  union,  x.  285,  287 ;  destruction 
of,  X.  426. 

Oreithyia,  L  273. 

OretlSt,  L  223  teg. ;  and  Agamenmdn  trans- 
ferred to  Sparta,  L  229. 

OretUt,  bones  of,  iL  602. 

Oreut,  xL  621,  626. 

Orgiet,  post-Homeric,  L  35. 

Ormtft,  iv.  308,  330. 

Onmtit,  the  Pertian  nobleman,  ix.  49,  54  n. 

Orontit,  the  Pertian  tatrap,  x.  30,  31. 

Or6put,  vi.  523  ».  1,  viiL  34,  x.  392. 

Orphant  in  legendary  and  historical  Greece, 
iL124. 

Orpheotekttm,  vL  119. 

Onfheut,  L  28,  30. 

OfT^Aie  Theogony,  L  22  Mg. ;  egg,  L  23;  life, 
the,  L  31 ;  brotherhood,  L  457 

Ortinet,  xiL  319. 

Orthagoridm,  iii.  43  teg. 

Orthrot,  i.  10. 

OrtygSt,  iiL  253. 

Orlygia,  iii.  486 ;  fortification  and  occupation 
of,  by  Dionysius,  x«  636  teq. ;  Dionysius 
besieged  in,  x.  642  teq. ;  blockade  of,  by 
Dion,  133,  137,  160;  sallies  of  Nypsius 
from,  xL  150, 153, 155  ;  Dion's  entry  into, 
xi.  164 ;  surrender  of,  to  Timoleon,  xi.  21 2 
teg. ;  advantage  of,  to  Timoleon,  xi.  219 ; 
siege  of,  by  Hiketas  and  Magon,  xi.  220 
teq. ;  Timoleon's  demolition  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  works  in,  xL  233 ;  Timoleon  erects 
courts  of  justice  in,  xL  234. 

Otean,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  iiL  473. 

Otcans,  iii. '471. 

Otta  and  PeUon,  ii.  285. 

Ottracism,  similarity  of,  to  Solon's  con- 
demnation of  neutrality  in  sedition,  iii.  197, 
202  teg.,  vii.  146  teg. ;  of  Hyperbolus,  iv. 
202,  vii.  145  teg. ;  of  Kimon,  v.  495 ;  of 
Thucydidte,  son  of  Melesias,  vi.  27  ;  pro- 
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jected  eontentioii  of,  between  Nikiat  and 
Alkibitd£s»  viL  144  teg, ;  at  Syncnse,  vii. 
166. 

OtanfSf  iy.  301,  335  §eg.,  373. 

OihryadSt,  ii.  605. 

Oikryt,  ii.  283  teg. 

Otos  and  Ephialtis,  L  186. 

Ovid  at  Tomi,  xii.  641  n.  2. 

Oxut  croised  by  Alerander,  xiL  272. 

Osyhu,  i.  209,  ii.  5, 12. 

OgytkemU  Kordnaeus,  ii.  447  «.  2. 


P. 


Packfyf  at  Mityldnd,  tL  306,  321  ng. ;  at 
Notium,  Yi.  328 ;  punnet  tbe  fleet  of  Alki- 
das  to  Patmoi,  tL  327 ;  sends  Mitylenaean 
prisoners  to  Athens,  yL  330 ;  crimes  and 
death  of,  tL  350. 

PiBomans^  iv.  19 ;  conqnest  of^  by  Megaba- 
zns,  iv.  372;  victory  of  Philip  over,  xL 
302. 

Pagtum,  conqnest  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  412; 
importance  of  the  Gidf  of,  to  Philip,  xi. 
424. 

Pagcndatf  tL  523  9eg. 

PaktytUy  the  Lydian,  iv.  269  teg, 

Pakemon  and  Ind,  i.  170. 

Palaphatut,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  557 
teg, 

Palam^dfst  i.  400. 

PaUiS,  foundation  of,  viL  168. 

PaUadnan^  capture  of,  i.  410. 

PaUakopatt  xiL  337. 

PaUat,  i.  8,  10. 

PaUatt  ton  qfPandUttt  I  281. 

PallinS,  i.  423,  iy.  31,  32. 

Pabu  Maotit,  tribes  east  of,  iii.  329. 

Pammenett  expedition  of,  to  Megalopolis,  x. 
494,  xi.  361,  418. 

Pangfhyli,  HyUeis,  and  Dymanes,  h.  486. 

Pamphylia,  conqnest  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL 
134. 

Ptmaktumt  viL  36,  40. 

Pan-Jreadian  Tm  Thautandf  x.  317,  442. 

Pan-JrcadioH  tmum,  x.  283  teg,t  441  teg. 

Pandidih  i.  269. 

Pandidn,  ton  qfPMneut,  i.  273. 

Pandidn  II.,  i.  279. 

Panddra,  L  97, 103  teg. 

Pan-ffe/lenic  proceeding,  the  earliest  ap- 
proach to.  It.  70;  feeling,  growth  of, 
between  b.c.  776-560,  iy.  71 ;  character 
of  the  four  great  games,  !▼.  90 ;  congress 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  ▼.  78  teg.; 
patriotiim  of  the  Athenians  on  Xerxes's 
invasion,  v.  85 ;  union  under  Sparta  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  v.  353 ;  schemes 
and  sentiment  of  Periklds,  vL  25 ;  pretences 
of  Alexander,  xiL  69. 

Pan-Ionie  festival  and  Amphiktyony  in  Asia, 
iii.  239. 

PanoptStf  Argos,  L  115. 

Paniale6n,  iL  585. 

Paniik(g9ttum,  xiL  648  teg,,  659. 


PanHift,  story  of,  v.  129  n  2. 

Ptgfklagonia,  submission  of,  to  Alexander,  xiL 
149. 

PtphIagoniant,Kad  the  Tea  Thousaiid  Greeks, 
ix.  196. 

Paragraphif  viii.  410. 

ParaH,  at  Samos,  viii.  39. 

Pomitf,  uL  127. 

Parahu,  arrival  of,  at  Athens  from  Samoa, 
viii.  40. 

Pwwunndn,  Graphs,  v.  507  teg.,  viiL  48. 

Ptaratanff,  length  of,  ix.  19  n  3. 

Parit,  L  390  teg,,  408. 

Paritadet  /.,  xii.  652. 

ParmenidSt,  viii.  468,  471  n. 

Parmenio,  embassy  of,  from  Philip  to  Athens, 
xL  535,537,541,551,555;  operationsol, 
in  Asia  Minor  against  Memnon,  xiL  65 ; 
debate  of,  with  Alexander  at  Miletm,  xiL 
124  ;  captures  Damascus,  xii.  173 ;  at  tbe 
baUle  of  Arbela,  xii.  214,  215,  222,  224  ; 
invested  with  the  chief  command  at  Ekba^ 
tana,  xii.  245 ;  family  of,  xiL  258 ;  al- 
lied conspiracy  and  assassination  of,  xiL 
265  teg, 

Paropamitada,  subjugation  of^  by  Alexander, 
XiL  270. 

Parot,  Theramen^  at,  viiL  159. 

ParthenUt,  iii.  519. 

Parthenon,  vL  29,  31 ;  records  of  oflferings 
in,  xL  349  n.,  854  «  3. 

Parthia,  Darius  pursued  by  Alexander  into, 
xii.  247  teg. 

Partition  qftandt  ascribed  to  Lykurgos,  iL 
512,  530  teg.,  541  teg. ;  proposed  by  Agis, 
Ui.  540,  543. 

Parytatu,  w^e  qf  Dariut  Nothnt,  ix.  81 ,  97. 

Parytatit,  dtatghter  qf  Daritu  Notkmt^  xii. 
324. 

PatimSlut,  ix.  460  teg. 

Potion  and  Xenias,  ix.  37. 

Patiphae  and  the  MinAtaur,  L  301. 

Patippidat,  banishment  of,  viiL  173. 

PatizeithSt,  conspiracy  of,  iv.  299. 

PatrokleidSt,  amnesty  proposed  by,TiiL  305. 

Patroklut,  treatment  of,  in  the  Iliad,  ii.  238. 

Patronymic  names  of  demes,  iii.  86  n. 

Patrdut  Apollo,  L  67. 

Pattala,  xiL  316  n.  4. 

Pautaniat,  the  Mttorian,  on  the  Aehsetns, 
L  143 ;  his  view  of  mythes,  L  557 ;  his 
history  of  the  Bceotians  between  the  siece 
of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  H^rakkidb, 
iL  22 ;  his  account  of  the  Messenian  wars, 
iL  570  teg.,  576  teg.;  on  Iphikrates  at 
Corinth,  B.a  369,  x.  326  n. 

PoMtaniat,  the  Spartan  regent, tX  the  Ittbnras 
of  Corinth,  v.  213 ;  at  Platsea,  v.  220  teg.^ 
232  teq. ;  misconduct  of,  after  the  batUe 
of  Platsea,  v.  344  teg,,  346 ;  conduct  of, 
after  losing  the  command  of  Uie  Greeks,  v. 
863 ;  detection  and  death  of,  v.  367  teg.  \ 
and  Themistokles,  v.  370,  383. 

Pautamiat,  the  ^tartan  king,  and  Lyaander, 
viii.  358;  his  expedition  to  Attica,  vifi. 
375  teg. :  his  attack  upon  Peircos,  viiL 
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378 ;  his  ptciflcation  between  the  Ten  at 
AthoM  and  the  enles  at  Feurens,  yiii.  379 
9eq. ;  in  Boeotia,  ix.  411  teq, ;  condemna- 
tion of,  ix.  413  teq. ;  and  the  democratical 
leaden  of  Mantinea,  x.  49. 

Pmmmin  ike  M&eMhmm,  x.  541,  xL  710 
teg, 

Peiarihii,  vii.  539,  541,  viiL  26. 

PetUeiB,  ilL  127. 

Pedigree$f  mytiJcal,  connect  gemim^  L  260. 

P^MMff,  i.  10, 168. 

PeiriBum,  Athenian  victorj  near,  TiL  508 ; 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  near,  TiL  524  ; 
captore  of,  by  Agedlaus,  ix.  476, 478  aeg, ; 
reooyerv  of,  by  Iphikratet,  ix.  490. 

Peirmu,  fortification  of,  by  Themistokl^  y. 
337  teg.;  and  Athens,  Long  Walls  between, 
▼.  440  $eg,t  viii.  311,  ix.  448  itg.;  improre- 
ments  at,  nnder  PerOd^,  vi.  28 ;  departure 
of  the  armament  for  Sicily  from,  yii.  243  ; 
walls  boilt  at,  by  the  Poor  Hundred,  Tiii. 
86 ;  approach  of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet 
under  Agesandridas  to,  vilL  91,  96;  Thra- 
sybnlus  at,  viiL  366  eeg. ;  king  Pansanias's 
attack  upon,  TiiL  378 ;  attack  of  Teleutias 
on,  ix.  522  teq. ;  attempt  of  Sphodrias  to 
surprise,  x.  133  eeg, ;  seizure  of,  by  Nika- 
nor,  xii.  467. 

Peimder,  and  the  mutilation  of  the  Her- 
m«,  TiL  270;  and  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Poor  Hundred,  yiiL  11,  16,  18  eeg., 
27  M?.,  34  9eg.<t  45  teg. ;  statements  re- 
specting, fiiL  44  n. ;  punishment  of,  viiL 
119. 

Peieamder,  the  Laeedmmmian  admkraly  ix. 
380,  392. 

Pehhtratidi  and  Thucydidds,  iv.  146  ».  1 ; 
fdl  of  the  dynasty  of,  iv.  165 ;  with  Xerxes 
in  Athens,  y.  158  eeg, 

Peiihtrahu,  in.  208  teg,,  iy.  137  eeg.,  159. 

Peitkku,  Ike  Korkynean,  yL  362  eeg. 

Pehegi,  iL  350  M7.;  in  Italy,  tii.  469 ;  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  iy.  374. 

PebuffiJtom,  orade  about  the,  yL  175  ».  2. 

PeUuigmey  L  238. 

P&eue,  L  157,  253  eeg. 

PeUae,  L  149  eeg.,  157  eeg. 

PeUon  and  Ossa,  ii.  285. 

Pdia,  embassies  from  Grecian  states  at,  n.c. 
346,  xL  560  eeg.  \  under  Philip,  xii.  89. 

Pelt^,  L  423 ;  and  PhUus,  x.  371. 

Pdoftidae,  escape  of,  to  Athens,  x.  82 ;  con- 
spiracy of,  against  the  philo-Laconian 
rulers  at  Thebes,  x.  Ill  eeg. ;  slaughter  of 
Leontiades  by,  x.  118 ;  and  Bpaminondas, 
X.  163 ;  yictory  of,  at  Tegyra,  x.  182 ;  in 
Thessaly,  x.  340,  360,  361,  387  ««9.,415, 
420  M^r. ;  and  Philip,  x.  340  ».  2,  361 ; 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  x.  387  eeg. ;  death 
of,  X.  422. 

Pek^ride,  i.  210  eeg.,  220. 

Pelopemneeitm  war,  its  iignrious  effects  upon 
the  Athenian  empire,  yL  64 ;  war,  com- 
mencement of,  vi.  103-206 ;  fleet,  Phor- 
mio's  yictories  oyer,  vi.  265  eeg.^  275  eeg. ; 
war,  agreement  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 


fSederacy  at  the  commencement  ci,  yiL 
2611.;  allies,  synod  of,  at  Corinth,  B.a  412, 
yii.  506 ;  fleet  under  Theramen^,  yii.  533 
eeg.  \  fleet  at  Rhodes,  yii.  549  eeg.,  yiiL 
126;  fleet,  return  of,  from  Rhodes  to  Mi- 
latus,  yiiL34 ;  fleet,discontentin,atMiiatu8, 
yiiL  128, 130  eeg. ;  fleet,  capture  of,  at  Kyzi- 
cos,  yiiL  163;  fleet,  pay  of,  by  Cyrus,  yiiL 
194 ;  confederacy,  assembly  of,  at  Sparta, 
B.0. 404,  yiiL  311 ;  confederacy,  Athens  at 
the  head  of,  b.c.  371»  x.  274;  allies  of 
Sparta  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  xL 
392. 

Pelopotmeeiane,  immigrant,  iL  408 ;  conduct 
o(  after  the  battle  of  Tbamopylae,  y.  145 ; 
and  Mardonius's  approach,  y.  207  eeq.% 
and  the  fortification  of  Athens,  y.  329  eeg., 
335 ;  fiye  years'  truce  of,  with  Athens,  y. 
453;  position  and  yiews  of,  in  com- 
mencing the  Peloponnesian  war,  yL  128  eeg.^ 
152, 167  eeg. ;  inyasions  of  Attica  by,  un- 
der Archidamus,  yi.  170  eeg.,  208 ;  slaugh- 
ter of  neutral  prisoners  by,  yi.  245 ;  and 
Ambrakiots  attack  Akamania,  yi.  261  eeg. ; 
application  of  reyolted  Mitylenaeans  to,  yL 
306  teg. ;  and  iEtolians  attack  Naopaktus, 
yL  407 ;  and  TissaphemSs,  yiL  518,  543 
eeg.,  yiii.  6,  31  eeg.,  153  eeg,;  defeat  of,  at 
RynossSma,  yiiL  147  eeg. ;  at  Abydos,  yiii. 
157 ;  aid  of  Phamabazus  to,  yiiL  170 ;  let- 
ters of  Philip  to,  xL  680. 

Pekponmhue,  eponym  of,  L  210;  inyasion 
and  division  of,  by  the  HSrakleids,  iL  6 ; 
mythical  title  of  the  Dorians  to,  iL  8 ;  ex- 
tension of  Pindns  through,  iL  ^4;  distri- 
bution of,  about  B.C.  450,  ii.  401  eeg,\ 
difiierence  between  the  distribution,  B.a 
450  and  776,  iL  406 ;  population  of,  which 
was  belieyed  to  be  indigenous,  \L  407; 
southern,  inhabitants  of,  £sfore  the  Dorian 
invasion,  iL  451;  events  in,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  Athenian  hege- 
mony, y.  427  eeg.\  voyage  of  TolmidSs 
round,  v.  450 ;  ravages  of,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, vi.  182,  221 ;  political  relations  in, 
B.O.  421,  viL  32  ;  expedition  of  Alkibiadds 
into  the  interior  of,  vii.  86 ;  expedition  of 
Konon  and  Phamabazus  to,  ix.  446  ;  dr- 
cnmnavigation  of,  by  Timotheus,  ^  179 ; 
proceedings  in,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
X.  269,  331 ;  expeditions  of  Epaminondas 
to,  X.  294  eeg,,  348  eeg.,  364  eeg.,  451  eeg, ; 
state  of,  B.c.  362,  x.  429  eeg. ;  visits  of 
Dion  to,  xL  85 ;  disunion  of,  b.c.  360-359, 
xi.  282 ;  aflUrs  of,  b.c.  354-352,  xL  405 
eeg. ;  war  in,  b.c.  352-351,  xL  418 ;  in- 
tervention of  Philip  in,  after  b.c.  346,  xL 
612;  expedition  of  Philip  to,  xL  704; 
Kassander  and  Polysperchon  in,  xii.  486, 
493;  Kassander  and  Alexander,  son  of 
Polysperchon,  in,  xiL  497,  499. 

Pelopt,  \.  210  teg. 

Pehtemm,  Alexander  at,  xu.  198. 

Penal  procedure  at  Athens,  iv.  494  n. 

Pemettm,  Thessalian,  iL  373  eeg, 

PetaJhtiomedimm,  iU.  159. 
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PentapoUi  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
Eoxine,  xii.  629»  639. 

Peniekoni^t,  Spartan,  ii.  619. 

Pentekottyt,  iL  619. 

Penthe$ileia,  i.  287, 404. 

PetUheui  and  Agav4,  i.  855  feg. 

Perdikkas  L,'vi.2\. 

Perdikkoi  ILt  relations  and  proceedings  of, 
towards  Atbeos,  vL  93  teg.,  98, 191,  502, 
613  seq.,  viL  131,  141 ;  and  Sitalk^,  vi. 
289,  293 ;  application  of,  to  SparU,  vi.  502 ; 
and  Brasidas,  relations  between,  Ti.  545, 
600,  604  teq, ;  joins  Sparta  and  Argos,  Tii. 
131 ;  death  of,  x.  61. 

Perdikkoi,  brother  qf  PhOqt,  x.  411,  412, 
510,  526,  xi.  291  seq, 

Perdikkae,  Jiexmder*»  generalf  ziL  344, 430, 
448  eeg.y  453. 

Pergamum,  L  389  «.  4,  438. 

Pergamut,  custom  in  the  temple  of  As1d6pius 
at,  i.  409  91.  1. 

Pergamm  in  Myeia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at,  ix.  237  eeq. 

Periander,  ike  Cortnihian  despot f  power  and 
character  of,  iiL  55  eeq. 

PeriklSe,  difference  between  the  democracy 
after,  and  the  constitution  of  Kleisthen^, 
It.  198  ;  effect  of,  on  constitutional  mo- 
rality, iv.  217 ;  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
V.  446;  expeditions  of,  to  Sikyon  and 
Akamania,  y.  450  f  policy  of,  b.c.  450,  t. 
463 ;  reconquest  of  Eubcea  by,  y.  473 ; 
and  Ephialtes,  constitution  of  dikasteries 
by,  y.  481  eeq. ;  and  Kimon,  y.  490  seq, ; 
public  life  and  character  of,  y.  490  aeq, ; 
and  EphialtSs,  judicial  reform  of,  y.  481 
eeq.f  496  eeq. ;  real  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tional changes  effected  by,  y.  496  eeq. ; 
commencement  of  the  ascendency  of,  y. 
500 ;  and  Kimon,  compromise  between,  y. 
447,  501 ;  his  conception  of  the  relation 
between  Athens  and  her  allies,  yi.  5 ;  and 
Athenian  kleruchs  by,  yi.  14 ;  and  Thucy- 
did^,  son  of  MelSsias,  yi.  21  $eq. ;  Pan- 
Hellenic  schemes  and  sentiment  (^,  yi.  25; 
dty-improyements  at  Athens  under,  yi. 
27  seq.f  32  seq. ;  sculpture  at  Athens  under, 
yi.  30 ;  attempt  of,  to  conyene  a  Grecian 
congress  at  Athens,  yi.  34;  Sophoki^s, 
&c.,  Athenian  armament  under,  yi.  37 
$eq»  I  funeral  orations  of,  yi.  42, 192  »eq, ; 
demand  of  the  Spartans  for  his  banish- 
ment, yi.  132, 142 ;  indirect  attacks  of  his 
political  opponents  upon,  yL  133  eeq, ;  his 
family  relations,  and  connexion  with  As- 
pasia,  yL  136, 138 ;  charge  of  peculation 
against,  yi.  139  seq, ;  stories  of  his  having 
caused  the  Peloponnesian  war,  yL  141  n. ; 
speech  of,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
yi.  145  $eq. ;  and  the  rayages  of  Attica  by 
Archidamus,  yi.  173  seq, ;  last  speech  of, 
yi.  223  seq. ;  accusation  and  punishment 
of,  yi.  227  seq. ;  old  age  and  death  of,  yi. 
229  seq. ;  life  and  character  of,  yL  232  seq. ; 
new  class  of  politicians  at  Athens  after,  yL 
331  seq,;  and  Nikias  compared,  yL  387. 


PerikfymenoSf  L  151  seq, 

Perinthus,  iv.  36 ;  and  Athena,  yiiL  170,  xL 
637  ;  siege  of,  by  PhUip,  xi.  629,  634. 

Periceki,  iL  490  seq.,  500,  501  n.  2 ;  Libyan, 
iv.  54,  56,  60. 

Pir^,  Bias  and  Melampus,  L  150  aeq, 

Perseid  dynasty,  L  125. 

Persephone,  i.  13  ;  mysteries  of,  y.  282  «. 

PersepoUs,  Alexander's  march  from  Susa  to, 
xii.  231  seq. ;  Alexando:  at,  xiL  234  seq^ 
319;  Alexander's  return  from  India  to, 
XiL  319. 

Pers^s,  L  8. 

Perteus,  exploits  of,  i.  123  seq, 

Persia,  application  of  Athens  for  alliance 
with,  iv.  222 ;  state  of,  on  ti^  formation  of 
the  confederacy  of  Delos,  y.  362;  treat- 
ment of  Themistokl^  in,  y.  386  seq.; 
operations  of  Athens  and  the  Delian  con- 
federacy against,  y.  416  seq. ;  and  Athena, 
treaty  between,  b.c.  450,  y.  455  seq.; 
Asiatic  Greeks  not  tributary  to,  between 
B.c.  477  and  412,  v.  458  n. ;  surrender  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Sparta  to,  ix.  284 ; 
and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  ix.  534  seq,, 
X.  2  seq.,  213 ;  applications  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  to,  x.  7  seq. ;  hostility  of,  to  Sparta 
after  the  battle  of  .£gospotami,  x.  10 ;  un- 
availing efforts  of,  to  reconquer  Eirypt,  x. 
17;  and  Evagoras,  x.  27  seq.;  Spartan 
project  against,  for  the  rescue  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  x.  59;  application  of  Thebes  to,  x. 
379  seq.;  embassy  from  Athens  to,  b.c  366, 
X.  401 ;  state  of,  b.c.  362,  x.  496,  504 ; 
alarm  at  Athens  about,  b.c.  354,  xi.  398; 
projected  invasion  of,  by  Philip,  xL  705 
seq.;  correspondence  d  Demosthenes  with, 
xii.  27  seq. ;  accumulation  of  royal  trea- 
sures in,  xii.  237  n.  3  ;  roads  in,  xiL  244  «. 

Persian  version  of  the  legend  of  lo,  L  117 ; 
noblemen,  conspiracy  of,  against  the  false 
Smerdis,  iv.  301  seq. ;  empire,  organiza- 
tion of,  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  iv.  314  seq. ; 
envoys  to  Blacedonia,  iv.  372 ;  armament 
against  Cyprus,  iv.  394 ;  force  against  Mi- 
letus, iv.  404 ;  fleet  at  Lade,  iv.  411 ;  fleet, 
and  Asiatic  Greeks,  iv.  4 15 ;  armament  under 
Datis,  iv.  444  seq.,  466  seq. ;  fleet,  before 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  114  seq.,  133  m^., 
154, 163, 174,1 75  m».;  army,  march  of,from 
Thermopylse  to  Attica,  v.  155  seq, ;  fleet  at 
Salamis,  v.  180  seq.;  fleet  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  v.  190, 200 ;  army  under  Mar- 
donius,  v.  214  seq.;  fleet  a!t  Mykale,  v. 
260 ;  army  at  Mykald,  v.  262 ;  army,  after 
the  defeat  at  MykalS,  v.  268 ;  war,  effect 
of,  upon  Athenian  political  sentiment,  v. 
373;  kings,  from  Xerxes  to  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  vi.  492  seq.;  cavalry,  and  the 
retreating  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  119 
seq. ;  empire,  distribution  of,  into  satrapies 
and  subsatrapies,  ix.  290 ;  preparations  for 
maritime  war  against  Sparta,  b.c.  397,  ix. 
354,  374;  king,  Thebans  obtain  money 
from,  xj.  421 ;  forces  in  Phrygia  on  Alex- 
ander's landing,   xiL    100,  105;  Gates, 
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Alexander  at,  xii.  232 ;  fleet  and  annies, 
hopes  raised  in  Greece  by,  b.c.  354-331, 
xu.  372. 

Pertiam,  condition  of,  at  the  rise  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  !▼.  250;  conquests  of,  under 
Cyrus  the  Great,  iv.  280,  291  teq. ;  the 
first  who  visited  Greece,  iy.  346  9eg. ;  con- 
quest of  Thrace  by,  under  Darius  Hystas- 
p^,  i¥.  369  ;  successes  of,  against  the  re- 
ToHed  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  iv.  390 ;  at- 
tempts of,  to  disunite  the  lonians  at  LadS, 
It.  405  ;  narrow  escape  of  MiltiadSs  from, 
It.  415 ;  cruelties  of,  at  Miletus,  iy.  416  ; 
attempted  revolt  of  Thasos  from,  iy.  424  ; 
at  Marathon,  iy.  450,  466  teg. ;  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iy.  475,  476;  diange 
of  Grecian  feeling  towards,  after  the  biO- 
tle  of  Marathon,  iy.  479 ;  their  religious 
conception  of  history,  y.  13 ;  at  Thermo- 
pylse,  y.  114,  117  9eq,;  in  Psyttaleia,  y. 
175,  186  ;  at  Salamis,  y.  180  teg, ;  at  Pla- 
taea,  ▼.  226  teg, ;  at  MykalS,  y.  266 ;  be- 
tween Xerxes  and  Darius  Codomannus,  y. 
326  ;  necessity  of  Grecian  activity  against, 
after  the  baUles  of  Platsea  and  Mykald, 
y.  402 ;  mutilation  inflicted  by,  ix.  13 ; 
heralds  from,  to  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  77 ;  impotence  and  timidity  of,  ix.  100 ; 
imprudence  of,  in  letting  Alexander  cross 
the  Hdlespont,  xii.  104  ;  defeat  of,  at  the 
Granikus,  xiL  107  teg. ;  defeat  of,  at  Issus, 
xii  159  teq.;  incorporation  of,  in  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  xiL  338. 

Pertit,  subjugation  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  240 ; 
Alexander's  return  from  India  to,  xiL  319. 

Pertonagett  quasi-human,  in  Gredan  mytho- 
logy, L  463  teq, 

PertotuU  ascendency  of  the  king  in  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  86 ;  feeling  towairds  the  gods, 
the  king,  or  individuals  in  legendary 
Greece,  iL  108  teg, ;  sympathies  the  earliest 
form  of  social  existence,  ii.  117. 

PertonaUtietf  great  predominance  of,  in 
Grecian  l^end,  iL  102. 

PertonaHiy  of  divine  agents  in  mythes,  L  2. 

Pertonifietttumf  tendency  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  to,  L  462  teg,;  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  Boiocalus,  the  German  chief,  L 
466  fi. 

PetiUenee  and  suffering  at  Athens  after  the 
Kylonian  massacre,  ill.  114. 

Petalitm  at  Syracuse,  iv.  218,  viL  166. 

PeukS,  xiL  31,  33  n.  2. 

Peukettet,  xii.  315,  320. 

Pezeiari,  xii.  80. 

Phteax,  expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  vii.  194. 

Phalddeut  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
Phokians,  xL  421 ;  decline  of  the  Phokians 
under,  xL  519,  578 ;  opposition  to,  in 
Phokis,  xi.  520  ;  opposition  of,  to  aid  from 
Athens  to  Thermopylae,  xi.  522 ;  position 
of,  at  Thermopylae,  xL  520,  578  teq, ; 
death  of,  xL  599. 

PhalofUhut,  oekist  of  Tarentum,  iii.  518  teg. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  xL  691,  xii.  77  teg,, 
338. 


Phalarit,  iv.  511,  ▼.  276. 

Pkal^rum,  Xerxes  at,  v.  163. 

Pkalmut,  ix.  70. 

Phamft  and  Zeus,  L  24. 

PManottkenh,  yvL  217. 

Pharakidatf  x.  703  teg. 

Pharos,  ix.  374,  376  n,  3. 

Pharos,  the  officer  qfDimiytmt,  xi.  161, 162, 
188. 

Pharit,  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 

Phamabaiut  and  Tissaphem^,  embassy 
fh>m,  to  Sparta,  vii.  502;  and  Derkyllidas, 
viiL  127,  289, 298, 304, 353 ;  and  Athens, 
viiL  152,  170;  Athenian  victory  over, 
viiL  176 ;  convention  of,  about  Chalk^don, 
viiL  179  ;  and  Alkibiades,  viii.  180,  426 
teg, ;  and  Greek  envoys,  viiL  183, 186 ; 
after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  viii.  426 ; 
and  Anaxibius,  ix.  211,  226 ;  and  Lysan- 
der,  ix.  283 ;  and  the  snbsatrapy  of  iEolis, 
ix.  291  teg. ;  and  Agesilaus,  ix.  363,  380 
teg, ;  and  Konon,  ix.  391,  442,  446  teg, ; 
and  Abydos,  ix.  444 ;  and  the  anti-Spartan 
allies  at  Corinth,  ix.  447 ;  and  the  Syra- 
cnsans,  x.  533;  anti-Macedonian  eflbrts 
of,  xiL  172 ;  capture  of,  with  his  force,  at 
Chios,  XiL  192. 

Phartahu,  Polydamas  of,  x.  186  teq. ;  and 
Halus,  xL  569. 

Phat^,  Alexander  at,  xiL  134. 

PhayUut,  xi.  409,  415  teq,,  421. 

Pheidiat,  vL  31, 139. 

Pheiddn  the  Temenid,  iL  423 ;  claims  and 

r>jects  of,  as  representative  of  H6rakl6s, 
425 ;  and  the  01ympic,games,  426  teg, ; 
coinage  and  scale  of,  H.  4&  teg,,  435  teg, ; 
various  descriptions  of,  iL  431. 

Pheid^n,  one  qf  the  Thirty,  viiL  371,  402. 

Phenieia,  ante-Hdlenic  colonies  from,  to 
Greece  not  probable,  iL  357  ;  situation  and 
cities  of,  iiL  358  teg. ;  reconquest  of,  by 
Darius  Nothus,  xL  606,  609  n.  3;  Alex- 
ander in,  xiL  175  teg,,  203. 

Phenician  version  of  the  legend  of  lo,  L 
118 ;  colonies,  iii.  365  teg, ;  fleet  at  As- 
pendus,  viiL  134, 136, 154  ;  towns,  sur- 
render of,  to  Alexander,  xiL  175,  178. 

Phenieiant  in  Homeric  times,  iL  139  teg,; 
historical,  iii.  356, 389, 407, 412, 457  teg. ; 
and  Persians,  subjugation  of  Cyprus  by,  iv. 
394 ;  and  Persians  at  Mil^us,  iv.  404 
teg. ;  and  Persians,  reconquest  of  Asiatic 
Greeks  by,  iv.  4 1 5 ;  and  the  cutting  through 
Athos,  v.  32 ;  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  v.  280 ; 
in  Cyprus,  x.  19  teg, 

Pher<B,  Jaton  qf,  x.  187  teg.,  x.  199  n.,  208, 
257  teg,,  265  teq, 

Phera,  Alexander  of,  x.  339,  340,  xi.  287 
teq. ;  despots  of,  xi.  286  teq. ;  Philip  and 
the  despots  of,  xi.  366,  408,  410  teq, ; 
Philip  takes  the  oath  of  alliance  with 
Athens  at,  xi.  567;  Alexander  of,  and 
Pdopidas,  360,  387  teq.,  415,  420  teq.; 
Alexander  of,  subdued  by  the  Thebans, 
X.  423  teq, ;  hostilities  of  Alexander  of, 
against  Athens,  x.  509. 
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PherekydA,  i.  525,  W.  526. 

Pkeretimi,  iv.  61  $eg. 

PhiUnu,  eponym  of  an  Attic  dime,  L  259. 

Philaida,  origin  of,  i.  259. 

Phil^  qfMaeedon,  detained  as  a  hostage  at 
Thebes,  x.  340  n,  2,  361,  xL  293  $eq, ;  ac- 
cession of,  X.  526,  xi.  300  Meg. ;  as  subordi- 
nate governor  in  Macedonia,  xi.  292,  294  ; 
position  of,  on  the  death  of  Perdikkas, 
xi.  296 ;  capture  of  Amphipolis  by,  xL  326 
$eq, ;  his  alliance  with  Olynthos  and  hosti- 
lities against  Athens,  xL  332  seq. ;  capture 
of  Pydna  and  Potidsea  by,  xL  333  9eq, ;  in- 
creased power  of,  B.C.  358-356,  xL  336 ; 
marriage  of,  with  Olympias,  xi.  337 ;  in- 
trigue of,  with  Kersobleptes  against 
Athens,  xi.  362;  his  activity,  and  con- 
auest  of  Methdnd,  xi.  363  seq, ;  and  the 
despots  of  Pherse,  xL  366,  408  teq. ;  de- 
velopment of  Macedonian  military  force 
under,  xi.  395  $eq. ;  and  Onomarchus,  xi. 
409, 410 ;  conquest  of  Pherse  and  Pagasae 
by,  xL  412 ;  checked  at  Thermopylae  by 
the  Athenians,  xL  413 ;  power  and  attitude 
of,  B.c.  352-351,  xi.  422 ;  naval  power  and 
operations  of,  b.c.  351,  xi.  414  9eq.\  in 
Thrace,  b.c.  351,  xi  421 ;  hostility  of,  to 
Olynthus,  b.c.  351-350,  xi.  447 ;  flight 
of  his  half-brothers  to  Olynthus,  xi.  449  ; 
intrigues  of,  in  Olynthus,  xi.  449;  de- 
struction of  the  Olynthian  confederacy 
by,  xi.  452,  454,  462,  488  seq.,  505; 
Athenian  expedition  to  Olynthus  against, 
xL  467  ;  intrigues  of,  in  Euboea,  xi.  473 ; 
and  Athens,  overtures  for  peace  between, 
B.C.  348,  xi.  512  seq. ;  Thebans  invoke  the 
aid  of,  against  the  Phokians,  xi.  520; 
and  Thermopylse,  xi.  524,  564,  568,  576, 
582,  586 ;  embassies  from  Athens  to,  xi. 
520  9eq,f  556  teg.,  583  ;  envoys  to  Athens 
from,  xi.  535,  537,  541,  551,  555  ;  synod 
of  allies  at  Athens  about,  xi.  538 ;  peace 
and  alliance  between  Athens  and,  xi.  541 
§€q.,  567,  593  «^.,  611,616  $eq,;  fabri- 
cations of  iEschines  and  Philokrates  about, 
xL  551,  565,  566,  570  $eq.i  in  Thrace, 
xi.  557,  559,  622  teq. ;  letter  of,  Uken  by 
iEschines  to  Athens,  xi.  568,  575;  sur- 
render of  Phokis  to,  xL  582 ;  declared 
sympathy  of,  with  the  Thebans,  b.c.  346, 
xi.  582 ;  visit  of  iEschines  to,  in  Phokis, 
xi.  585  ;  admitted  into  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  xi.  588 ;  ascendency  of,  b.c. 
346,  xi.  591  seq, ;  named  preddent  of  the 
Pythian  festival,  xi.  592 ;  position  of,  after 
the  Sacred  War,  xL  601 ;  letter  of  Iso- 
krates  to,  xi.  603 ;  movements  of,  after  b.c. 
346,  xi.  612  9eq,i  warnings  of  Demo- 
sthen^  against,  after  b.c.  346,  xi.  614 ; 
mission  of  Python  from,  to  Athens,  xi. 
616;  and  Athens,  dispute  between,  about 
Halonnesus,  xi.  618  9eq.;  and  Kardia, 
xi.  623;  and  Athens,  disputes  between, 
about  the  Bosphoras  and  HeUespont,  xi. 
623 ;  at  Perinthus  and  the  Chersonese,  xi« 
629,  634  9eq. ;  and  Athens,  dedaration.of 


war  between,  xi.  629  ieq. ;  makea  pesee 
with  Byzantium,  Qiios,  and  other  islands, 
attacks  the  Scythians,  and  is  dedfeated  by 
the  Triballi,  xL  638 ;  and  the  AmphiMians, 
xL664m9.,687;  re-fortification  of  Elateia 
by,  xi.  667,  670  teq,;  application  of, to 
Thebes  for  aid  in  attacking  the  Athenians, 
xL  668  teq,,  676 ;  alliance  of  Athens  and 
Thebes  agamst,  xi.  677  eeq.,  681  sey.; 
letters  of,  to  the  Pdoponnesians  fyr  ud, 
xi.  680 ;  victory  of,  at  Chseroneia,  xi.  687 
teq.,  697;  military  organization  of,  xL 
691,  692,  xii.  77  teq,;  and  the  Athenians, 
peace  of  Demades  between,  xL  699  teg. ; 
houoraiy  votes  at  Athens  in  fiavour  oi,  xL 
702 ;  expedition  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  xL 
704 ;  at  the  congress  at  Corinth,  xi  705 ; 
preparations  of,  for  the  invasion  of  Persia, 
xi.  707;  repudiates  Olympias,  and  marries 
Kleopatra,  xi.  707 ;  and  Alexander,  dissen- 
sions between,  xi.  708 ;  assassination  o^ 
xi.  709  teq,,  xii.  8  teq, ;  character  of,  xL 
716  teq, ;  discord  in  the  family  of,  xiL  5 ; 
military  condition  of  Blacedonia  before, 
xii.  75. 

PhOff  Aridaut,  xii«429, 430,  450. 

Phi^ffi,  foundation  of,  xi.  337. 

PMlippiet  of  Demosthenes,  xi.  431  sew.,  615, 
624. 

Phiigfpitmg  factions  in  Megara  and  Eoboea, 
xi.  621. 

Phil^Bput,  the  TheboH  pokmarek,  x.  118, 
116, 117. 

PhiUpput,  AlexoHdet't  phftieUm,  xu.  152. 

PhUithu,  X.  357. 

PhiHttidet,  xL  621,  626. 

PhUittut,  his  treatment  of  mythea,  L  551 ; 
banishment  of,  xi.  46 ;  te^dsi  of,  xL  91 ; 
intrigues  of,  against  Plato  and  Dion,  xL 
105;  tries  to  intercept  Dion  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum,  xL  124;  at  Leontini,  zL  138; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xi.  139. 

PkUokratet,  motion  of,  to  allow  Philip  to 
send  envoys  to  Athens,  xL  514  ;  motion 
of,  to  send  envoys  to  Philip,  xL  526  ;  mo- 
tions of,  for  peace  and  alliance  vrith  Philip, 
xi.  541  teq,,  575 ;  fribrications  of,  about 
Philip,  xL  551,  565,  566,  570  ;  impeadi- 
ment  and  condemnation  of,  xL  598. 

PhilokmSt,  i.  408,  421. 

Philolaut  and  Dioklds,  iL  398. 

PhUomila,  i.  269  teq, 

PkUamehtt,  xi.  344;  seizes  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  xL  348 ;  and  Archidamus,  xL  347; 
and  the  Pythia  at  Delphi,  xi.  351 ;  success- 
ful battles  of,  with  the  Lokrians,  xL  352 ; 
defeat  and  death  of^  xi.  357 ;  takes  part  of 
the  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  xi 
354. 

PAUonomut  and  the  Spartan  Dorians,  iL  440. 

PhUotophert,  mythes  allegorised  by,L  562sf9. 

Pkiiotophy,  Homeric  and  Hesiodie,  L  495 ; 
Ionic,  i.  502  n,  2;  ethical  and  sodal 
among  the  Greeks,  iv.  129. 

PkUotat,  alleged  conspiracy,  and  execution 
of,  xii.  258  teq.,  267  n,  2. 
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PkUoxmmt  and  Dionjniu,  xL  36. 

Pkmem,  I  273,  321. 

Phiegym,  the,  L  175. 

Pklku,  return  of  philo-Laoouitn  exiles  to,  x. 
56 ;  interrention  of  Sparta  with,  x.  95 ; 
surrender  of,  to  Agesilaos,  x.  96  $eq.; 
application  o^  to  Athens,  x.  320  $eq.; 
fidelity  of,  to  Sparta,  x.  351,  370 ;  inva- 
sion c^,  by  Euphron,  x.  370 ;  and  Pelldne, 
X.  371 ;  assistance  of  Chares  to,  x.  372 ; 
and  Thebes,  x.  398  ug, 

Pke^f  L  6  8. 

Pkabidoi,  at  Thebes,  x.  79  9eg.,  84, 86, 173. 

Phoauua  of  Phrynidias,  y.  188  n,  1. 

Phanix,  L  350. 

PMkaa,  fbnndation  of^  iiL  254 ;  surrender 
of,  to  Harpagos,  iT.  274 ;  AUdbiad^  at, 
▼iiL  208. 

PkSkcBtm  colonies  at  Alalia  and  Elea,  ir. 
277. 

Pk6kaan»9  exploring  voyages  of,  iiL  377 ; 
effects  of  their  exploring  voyages  upon 
Grecian  knowledge  and  fancy,  iiL  379 ; 
emigration  of,  iv.  276  teg. 

PkoiriaH  defensive  wall  at  Thermopyls,  iL 
379 ;  townships,  ravage  of,  by  Xerxes's 
army,  V.  155. 

Pkokumt,  iL  386 ;  application  of  Leonidas 
to,  V.  105 ;  at  Leuktra,  x.  245,  247  ;  and 
the  presidency  of  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
xL  2^4  »eq,;  Thebans  strive  to  form  a 
confederacy  against,  xL  353}  take  the 
treasures  in  ue  temple  at  Delphi,  xL 
354,  358,  415,  519  ;  war  of,  with  the 
Lokrians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  xi. 
356;  ander  Onomarchus,  xi.  366,  409; 
under  Phayllus,  xi.  415  9eg, ;  under  Pha* 
IsBkns,  xL  519,  578  ;  Thebans  invoke  the 
aid  of  Philip  against,  xL  520 ;  application 
of,  to  Athens,  xL  522 ;  exclusion  of,  from 
the  peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and 
Athens,  xi.  549  m^.,  569 ;  envoys  from,  to 
PbiHp,  xL  560,  565;  motion  of  Philo- 
krates  about,  xL  575 ;  at  Thermopybe,  xL 
578  teg,;  treatment  of,  after  their  sur- 
render to  Philip,  xL  588  teg, ;  restoration 
of,  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  xi.  681. 

Phoikumf  first  exploits  of,  x.  178 ;  character 
and  policy  of,  xL  381  teg.,  430,  xiL  374, 
419,  482  teg.;  in  Euboea,  xi.  475  teg.^ 
626 ;  at  Megara,  xi.  621 ;  in  the  Propon. 
tis,  xL  636 ;  and  Alexander's  demand  that 
the  anti-Biacedonian  leaders  at  Athens 
should  be  surrendered,  xiu  61,  63 ;  and 
Demades,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  xii. 
434 ;  at  Athens  under  Antipater,  xiL  446 ; 

.  and  Nikanor,  xiL  457,  466  teg.;  and 
Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  xii.  470 ; 
condemnation  and  death  of,  xii.  471  teg. ; 
altered  sentiment  of  the  Athenians  to- 
vrards,  after  his  death,  xii.  481. 

PkoUt,  acquisition  of,  by  Athens,  v.  449; 
loss  of,  by  Athens,  v.  472 ;  invasion  of,  by 
the  Thebans,  b.c.  374,  x.  184;  accusation 
of  Thebes  against,  before  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  xL  342 ;  resistance  of,  to  the 


Amphiktyonic  assembly,  xL  343  teg,\ 
PhiUp  in,  xL  582,  667,  680  teg. 

PMJtut,  L  254. 

PMokyUdSt,  iv.  124. 

Pkorkyt  and  K^,  progeny  of,  L  10. 

Pkonmo  at  PotidsM,  vL  101 ;  at  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos,  vL  164 ;  at  Nanpaktns,  vi. 
244 ;  his  victories  over  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  vL  265  teg,,  275  teg. ;  in  Akamania, 
vL  283 ;  his  later  history,  vL  375  n.  2. 

Phormitmt,  disfranchising  proposition  of, 
viiL403. 

Pkardneut,  L  113, 114. 

Pkraorth,  iu.  312. 

Pkratriet,  iiL  73  teg.,  88 ;  and  gentes,  non- 
members  of,  iii.  178. 

PhriMmt,  iiL  260. 

Phrygia,  Persian  forces  in,  on  Alexander's 
landing,  xiL  100, 105 ;  submission  o^  to 
Alexander,  xii.  119. 

Phrygian  influence  on  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  L  32,  38 ;  music  and  worship,  iu. 
288  M?. 

Phrggiant  and  Trojans,  L  452 ;  and  Thra- 
cians,  iiL  284,  289 ;  ethnical  affinities  and 
early  distribution  of,  iiL  282  teg. 

Pkrgniekut  the  tragedian,  his  capture  of 
MQetns,  iv.  418;  his  Phcenissse,  v.  188  «.  1. 

Phytiehut  the  eommander,  at  BiUdtus,  vii. 
534 ;  and  AmorgSs,  viL  535  n.  1 ;  and  Al- 
kibiadds,  viiL  13  tea. ;  deposition  of,  viiL 
20 ;  and  the  Four  Hundred,  25,  85  teg. ; 
assassination  fii,  viiL  90,  114  it.  2 ;  decree 
respecting;  the  memory  of,  viiL  114. 

Phrgtum,  xi.  513. 

Phrgsut  and  Helld,  L  169  teg. 

PhtMiiM  and  DeukaUon,  L  133. 

^vatt,  first  use  0^  in  the  sense  of  natwre,  L 
496. 

Pkg^'MkM,  iv.  140. 

Phglareh,  Athenian,  ii.  620. 

Phgli,  occupation  of,  by  Thrasybulus,  viii. 
362. 

PhgUidat  and  the  conspiracy  ^*in*t  the 
philo-Laconian  oligarchy  at  Thebes,  x. 
112  se;. 

Pkgtieal  astronomy  thought  impious  by  an- 
cient Greeks,  i.  468  n.;  science,  com- 
mencement of,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  495. 

PhgiaUdt,  their  tale  of  Dgm6t6r,  L  59. 

Phyton,  xL  25  teg. 

Pieriant,  original  seat  of,  iv.  17. 

PUU,  Montt  de,  iiL  218. 

HiXot  of  the  LacedsBmonians  in  Sphakteria, 
vi.  467  n. 

Pmarut,  Alexander  and  Darius  on  the,  xiL 
lb9teg. 

Pmdar,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  L  509  teg. 

Pindut,  iL  283  teg. 

Piraey  in  early  Greece,  iL  122. 152. 

Pita  and  Elis,  relations  of,  ii.  591. 

Pitatant  and  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  427, 
585,  ix.  317,  X.  436  teg. ;  and  Eleians,  iL 
585,  591. 

Pitatie  sovereignty  of  Pelops,  L  214. 

Pitidia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL  134 
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IHiiuiknei,  Ti.  37,  38,  ix.  4. 

Pitan^,  iil.  258. 

PittaJtuSt  power  and  merit  of,  iii.  268  »eq. 

Plague  at  JihenSf  tL  209  seq, ;  rerhral  of, 
▼i.  396. 

Plataa,  and  Thebes,  disputes  between,  it. 
223 ;  and  Athens,  first  connexion  of^  iv. 
223 ;  battle  of,  y.  220  seq, ;  revelation  of 
the  victory  of,  at  MykalS  the  same  day,  t. 
262;  night-surprise  of,  by  the  Thebans, 
yi.  153  ieq. ;  siege  of,  by  Archidarous,  vi. 
250  $eq, ;  snrrenoer  of,  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, yi  352  ieq. ;  restoration  of,  by  Spar- 
ta,  X.  40  $eq. ;  capture  of,  by  the  Thebans, 
X.  215  seq. 

PlattBont  at  Marathon,  iy.  465. 

Plato f  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.59i  m^.;  on 
the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  ii.  8;  on 
homicide,  ii  129  n. ;  his  Republic  and  the 
Lykurgean  institutions,  ii.  526;  and  the 
Sophists,  yiiL  481-544  ;  and  Xenophon, 
evidence  of,  about  Sokrat^s,  viiL  555  teq.^ 
609  ».,  616  ».;  his  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  formal  logic  founded  by 
Sokratds,  viii.  589;  purpose  of  his  dia- 
logues, viii.  621 ;  incorrect  assertions  in 
the  Menexenus  of,  ix.  499  n. ;  the  letters 
of,  X.  602  n.  2 ;  and  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
xi.  52,  83;  and  Dion,  xi.  53,  79  te^.,  95, 
116;  and  Dionysius  the  Toung^,  xi.  72, 
95-111 ;  Dion,  and  the  Pythagoreans,  xi. 
78  $eq, ;  statements  and  advice  of,  on  the 
condition  of  Syracuse,  xi.  183  »eq, ;  and 
the  kings  of  Macedonia,  xi.  291. 

Plaiuidle  JlctUm,  i.  583,  ii  70. 

Pleistoanas,  v.  472,  vL  586  seq, 

Plemmyriumf  vii.  370,  401  ieq, 

PhUareh  and  Lykurgus,  ii.  455,  463,  543 
ieq,\  on  the  ephor  £pitadeus,  iL  547 ;  and 
Herodotus,  iv.  272  n.,  v.  8  n.  2 ;  on  Peri- 
kias,  vL  234. 

Plutarch  qf  Eretria,  xi  474  st^. 

Pi^eWa,  ViiL  196. 

Podaleirhu  and  Machadn,  i.  248. 

PodarkSi,  birth  of,  i.  151. 

Poemif  lost  epic,  ii.  162;  epic,  recited  in 
public,  not  read  in  private,  ii.  182. 

Poetry f  Greek,  transition  of,  from  the  my- 
thical past  to  the  positive  present,  i.  488 ; 
epic,  ii.  158  eeq. ;  epic,  Homeric  and  He- 
siodic,  ii.  160;  didactic  and  mystic  hexa- 
meter, ii.  161 ;  lyric  and  choric,  intended 
for  the  ear,  ii.  184 ;  Greek,  advances  of, 
within  a  century  and  a  half  after  Ter- 
pander,  iv.  104. 

Poeti  inspired  by  the  Muse,  i.  479;  iambic, 
elegiac,  and  lyric,  predominance  of  the 
present  in,  i.  490 ;  and  logographers,  their 
treatment  of  mythes,  i.  509  teq.;  eariy, 
chronological  evidence  of,  ii.  60  seq, ;  epic, 
and  their  probable  dates,  ii.  164 ;  cyclic,  ii. 
165  ieq, ;  gnomic  or  moralising,  iv.  1 22 
ieq, 

Polemarchj  Athenian,  iiL  100. 

Polemarchi,  Spartan,  ii  619. 

Polemarchui,  viiL  338. 


PoKtieai  ehbi  at  Athens,  viiL  21. 
PoUtieumit  new  dass  of,  at  Athena,  afler 

Perikias,  vi.  331  ieq, 
PolUi,  defeat  of,  by  Chabrias,  x.  176. 
PoUux  and  Castor,  L  231  ieq. 
Pofyarckui,  xL  218. 
Pofydiadeif  x.  92. 
Pofybiuif  his  transformation  of  mythea  to 

history,  L  554  ;  perplexing  statement  o£, 

respecting  the  war  between  Sybaria  and 

Kroton,  iv.  561 ;  the  Greece  of,  xiL  528. 
Polycharh  and  Eusephnus,  ii.  573. 
Poiydamai  qf  Phanahu,  x.  186  ieq. 
Poiydamai  the  Macedonian^  xii.  266. 
Pofydamidai  at  Mende,  vi.  601  ieq. 
Pohfkratii  qfSamoi,  iv.  323  ieq. 
PolyJtratii  the  Sophiit^  harangue  of,  on  the 

accusation  against  Sokratds,  viiL  645  n. 
Polynikh,  i.  364,  366  ieq.,  372,  380. 
Polyphron,  x.  339. 
Polytperchan,  appointed  by  Antipater  aa  lus 

successor,  xii.  457;   plans  of,  xii.  458; 

edict  oC  at  Pdla,  xii.  462  ieq. ;  Phokion 

and  Agnonides  heard  before,  xii.  473  jey. ; 

and  Kassander,  xii.  486,  502,  515  ;  fli^t 

of,  to  ^tolia,  xii.  496. 
Polyitratui,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  viii 

93  n.  1,  94  n.,  106,  119. 
Pofyxena,  death  of,  L  413. 
Pofyz^hu  and  Hiero,  v.  306. 
Pompey  in  Colchis,  i.  331. 
Pontic  Greeki,  xiL  620  teq. 
Pontic  Herakteia,  xu.  622-638. 
Pontui  and  Giea,  children  of,  i.  9. 
Popular  belief  in  ancient  mythea,  L  573, 

576. 
Poruif  xii.  306  aq, 
Poaiddut  L  8,  9, 13,  76 ;  prominenee  of,  in 

iEolid  legends,  i.  147 ;  Erechthens,  L  ^S3, 

264 ;  and  AthSn^  L  266 ;  and  Laomedon, 

L  388. 
Poiitioe  evidence  indispensable  to  hiatorical 

proof,  L  576. 
Poiiiive  tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind  in  the 

time  of  Herodotus,  iv.  141  ft. 
Poit'Homeric  poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  L 

404. 
Potidtea  and  Artabazus,  v.  202 ;  relations  ci^ 

with  Corinth  and  Athens,  vL  93 ;  designa 

of  Perdikkas  and  the  Corinthians  upon, 

vL  94 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  95  ««f . ; 

Athenian  victory  near,  vi.  100;  blockade 

of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi.  101,  191,  222, 

248 ;  Brasidas's  attempt  upon,  vi.  616 ; 

capture  of,  by  Philip  and  the  Olyntluana, 

xi.  334. 
PraiUBt  expedition  of  Pythoddms  to,viL392. 
Praxitai,  ix.  455  n.  2,  463  ieq. 
Priam,  I  389,  397,  n.  3,  412. 
Pri«^^,  iiL  233,  241,  vi.  36. 
Prieits,  Egyptian,  iii.  421. 
Primitive  and  historical  Greece,  ii.  82-159. 
Private  property,  rights  of,  at  Athens,  v^ 

416. 
Probability  alone  not  sufficient  fuf  historical 

proof,  L  575. 


PBO.BOULBUnC. 
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Pro-BoukuHe  Senaie,  Solon'i,  ilL  154. 

ProMOh  board  of,  tU.  498. 

Prodiku»,  viii.  502,  515  9eq. 

Prmtot  and  his  daughtersi  L  121  seq* 

Prokn^y  i.  269  teq. 

Prokris,  L  271. 

PromSiheuSf  i.  8;  and  Zeut,  i.  85,  86, 103, 
107  9eq, ;  and  Panddra,  i.  97 ;  and  Bpi- 
m^theos,  i.  102;  ifischyWs,  i.  516  n. 

Pre;p«r/y,right8  of,  at  AthcDS,  iiL  144, 153  9eq. 

PropheeieSt  Sibylline,  i.  457. 

Pr^xmiis,  Phokion  in,  xL  636. 

PrcpyUsOt  bnilding  of,  tL  29,  33  n.  1. 

Prote  wriimg  among  the  Greeks,  iv.  130. 

Protagonu,  TiiL  498,  503  9eq.,  618  9eq., 
52311. 

ProteiiknUf  I  398,  t.  271. 

Proihoiit,  x.  238. 

Proxenus  qf  Tegea,  z.  285. 

Pryiamehtm,  Solon's  regulations  about,  lii. 
193. 

Prytmug,  iv.  185* 

Prytmde9f  It.  185. 

Prytamit  zii*  656. 

PsammemttUf  !▼•  296. 

Ptammetiehui  /.,  iii.  434  nq. 

Pmmmetichut  and  Tamos,  x.  17. 

PtammiSf  iii.  446. 

Psqfhitm,  Demophantos's  democratical,  Tiii. 
109. 

Ttephums  and  laws,  distinctions  between, 
V.  504. 

Ptyttdkia,  Persian  troops  in,  y.  175, 186. 

Ptolemy  of  JlSrus,  x.  341,  342;  and  Pelo- 
pidas,  X.  361 ;  assassination  of,  x.  411. 

Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  attack  of  Perdikkas  on, 
xii.  452 ;  alliance  of,  with  Kassander,  Lysi- 
machus  and  Seleukus  against  Antigonus, 
xiL  496,  502,  517,  522;  proclamations  of, 
to  the  Greeks,  xii.  498 ;  Lysimachus  and 
Kassander,  pacification  of,  with  Antigonus, 
xiL  501 ;  in  Greece,  xii.  504. 

Ptolemy f  nephew  qfAntigonui,  xii.  500. 
Public  tpeaJeing,  its  early  origin  and  intellec- 
tual effects,  iL  105  9eq» 

Pm^ab,  Alexander's  conquests  in  the,  xiL 

Z06ieq. 
Purification  for  homicide,  i.  33,  34. 
PydSuif  siege  of,  by  Archestratus,  vL  96; 
siege  of,   by  Archelaus,  Tiii.  159:   and 
PhUip,  xL  332,  333. 
Pyla,  in  Babylonia,  ix.  48  ».  2,  54  fi. 
Pylagora,  iL  328. 
PyHani,  iL  16,  451. 

Pyhiu,  attack  of  HiraklSs  on,  L  152 ;  long 
independence  of,  ii.  446  n.;  occupation 
and  fortification  of,  by  the  Athenians,  -si. 
425  9eq. ;  armistice  concluded  at,  tL  439, 
450 ;  Kleon's  expedition  to,  vi.  454  $eq, ; 
cession  of,  demanded  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, yii.  40 ;  helots  brought  back  to,  by 
the  Athenians,  yii.  95 ;  recapture  of,  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  viii.  176. 
Pyramids,  Ej^tian,  iiL  429. 
Pyrrha  and  DeukaKdn,  L  134. 
Pyrrho  and  Sokrat^  m.  672  n. 
V0L.xn. 


Pyrrhui,  «Ofi  qfAehtiki,  I  258. 

Pyrrkut,  king  qf  JSlpinu,  and  Antipater,  Mn 

of  Kassander,  xii.  525. 
Pythagoras,  the  philosopher^  L  495  seq,^  iv« 

527-553,  561. 
Pythagoras,  the  E^hesian  despot,  iiL  246. 
Pythagorean  ordery  iv.  536,  543  seq.,  561. 
Pythagoreans,  logical  distinction  of  genera 

and  species  unknown  to,  yUL  587  n.  2 ; 

Plato  and  Dion,  xi.  78  seq. 
Pytheas,  xiL  619. 
PythiOf  the,  at  Delphi,  and  Philomelni,  xL 

351. 
Pythian  ApoQo,  L  63,  64. 
Pythian  games,  ii.  322,  336,  iv.  79,  86  ««g., 

It.  90,  X.  185  ».  3,  266,  xi.  592. 
Pythius,  the  Phrygian,  y.  37. 
Pythod6ms,  yU.  182, 190,  392. 
Python,  mission  of,  to  Athens,  xi.  616. 
Pythonikus,  yiL  239,  269. 

Quadriremes,  x.  667. 
Quinqueremes,  y.  65  n.,  X.  667. 

R. 

Races  of  men  in ''  Works  and  Days,"  L  88 
seq. 

Religious  ceremonies  a  source  of  mythes,  L 
85,  86, 610  seq, ;  yiews  paramount  in  the 
Homeric  age,  L  483 ;  yiews,  opposition 
of,  to  scientific,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  484, 
499  seq, ;  festivals,  Grecian,  iv.  72,91  seq,, 
xi.  493 ;  associations,  effect  of,  on  early 
Grecian  art,  iv.  133. 

Reply  to  criticisms  on  the  first  two  volumes 
of  this  history,  L  548  n. 

Rhadamanthus  and  Minds,  L  299. 

Rhapsodes,  ii.  174,  185  seq, 

Rhea,  i.  6,  8. 

Rhegians  and  Tarentines,  expedition  of, 
against  the  lapygians,  v.  323. 

J2A^tttm,  iiL  513;  the  chorus  sent  from 
Messen6  to,  iv.  73  n.  1 ;  and  Athens,  viL 
175  n.  2;  the  Athenian  fleet  near,  b.c. 
425,  vii.  183 ;  progress  of  the  Athenian 
armament  for  Sicily  to,  vii.  246 ;  dis- 
couragement of  the  Athenians  at,  vii.  259 ; 
relations  of,  with  Dionysius,  b.c.  399,  x. 
660  seq, ;  and  Dionysius,  xL  6,  9, 15,  22 
seq.;  and  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xL  187 ; 
Timoleon  at,  xi.  203  seq. 

Rhetoric,  v.  540,  viii.  462,  465,  473  seq. 

Rhetors  and  sophists,  v.  541  seq, 

Rhetra,  the  primitive  constitntiona],  ii. 
465  n.  2,  467  n. 

Rhetra,  the  Three  Lykurgean,  ii.  479  n. 

RkUmus  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  iL 
579. 

Rhium,  Phormio  in  the  Gulf  at,  vi.  265  seq. 

Rhodes,  founder  of,  iL  41 ;  dikasteries  at,  v. 
519  n,  2 ;  and  the  Olympic  games,  vii.  72 
n, ;  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  vii.  549# 
551 9eq.,  viu.  126,  iz.  504, 511 ;  Donev" 
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at,  viii.  156 ;  revolt  of,  from  Sparta,  ix. 
375 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  xi.  310  »eq» ; 
siege  of,  by  DemetriuB  Poliorketes,  xii. 
514. 

Rhodians  and  the  battle  of  Cheroneia,  xi. 
696. 

JRhodfyitf  iii.  451  n, 

RhmJhu  of  Samos,  iy.  132. 

RfuBMokety  xii.  1 1 3. 

Ritetf  post-Homeric,  i.  35,  36;  ecstatic,  i. 
39  teq. 

RiverSf  mythical  personages  identified  with, 
i.  463  n.  2 ;  of  Greece,  ii.  289. 

Robbery,  violent,  how  regarded  in  Greece  and 
Europe,  ii.  150  n. 

Romances  of  chivalry,  i.  635,  ii.  209  it.  1. 

Roman  kings,  authority  of,  iL  94  n.  1. 

Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  iii.  215 
seq, 

Romans,  TtBiyect  of,  for  Ilium,  i.  442 ;  belief 
of,  with  regard  to  earthquakes,  i.  538  n. ; 
dislike  of,  to  paid  judicial  pleading,  viii. 
483  n. ;  embassy  from,  to  Alexander,  xii. 
334  n.  2 ;  Livy's  opinion  as  to  the  chances 
of  Alexander,  if  he  had  attacked  the,  xii. 
350. 

Rome,  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  at,  iii. 
152  n.;  debasement  of  coin  at,  iii.  155; 
new  tables  at,  iii.  156  n.  2  ;  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  at,  iii.  215  seq. ;  political  asso- 
ciations at,  viii  22  n. ;  and  Carthage,  trea- 
ties between,  x.  541  ». 

Roxana,  xii.  289,  290,  429,  449,  495,  501. 

S. 

Sacred  games,  Solon's  rewards  to  victors  at, 
iii.  191 ;  objects,  Greek  view  of  material 
connexion  with,  iii.  114  n.  1,  351. 

Sacred  War,  the  first,  iv.  84  seq,,  v.  468;  the 
second,  xi.  339  seq.,  519,  582  seq,;  po- 
sition of  Philip  after  the  second,  xi.  601 ; 
the  third,  xi.  646. 

Sacrifices,  i.  85;  human,  in  Greece,  i.  172 
seq. 

Sacrilege,  French  legislation  upon,  viL  289  n. 

Sadyatas,  lit  344. 

Saga,  the.  Ampere  on,  i.  482. 

Sage,  a  universial  manifestation  of  the  human 
mind,  L  618. 

Sagen^oesie,  applied  as  a  standard  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ii.  21 7t 

Sagra,  date  of  the  battle  at,  iv.  554  n.  1. 

Saints,  legends  of,  L  629  seq, 

Sakadas,  iv.  120. 

SaUpthua,  y\,  321  seq. 

Salamis,  the  serpent  of,  i.  255 ;  war  between 
Athens  and  Megara  about,  iii.  123  seq, ; 
retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Artemisium 
to,  V.  140, 147;  the  battle  of,  v.  144-198; 
Persian  and  Greek  fleets  after  the  battle  of, 
V.  200;  migration  of  Athenians  to,  on  Mar- 
donius's  approach,  v.  209 ;  seizure  of  pri- 
soners at,  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens, 
viiL364. 

Salmmis  in  C^prm,  i.  259,  x.  18  seq. 


Sahnoneus,  L  149. 

Samian  exiles,  application  of;  to  Sparta,  £▼• 
326 ;  attack  of,  on  Siphnoa,  iv.  328 ;  at 
Zankle,  v.  285  seq, 

Samians  and  Athenians,  contrast  between, 
iv.  333;  sUughter  of,  by  Otan^  iv.  337; 
at  Lade,  iv.  410;  migraUon  of;  to  Sicily, 
iv.  412;  transfer  of  the  fund  of  the  con- 
federacy from  Delos  to  Athens  propoaed 
by,  V.  465;  application  <^,  to  Sparta  for 
aid  against  Athens,  vi.  41. 

Sammies,  xi.  11. 

Samos,  foundation  of,  iii.  233 ;  condition  of, 
on  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystasp^  iv. 
323;  Lacedflemonians  and  Polykrat^a  at, 
iv.  327;  Persian  armament  under  Datas 
at,  iv.  444;  Persian  fleet  at,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  v.  200,  260;  Greek  fleet 
moves  to  the  rescue  of,  from  the  Persians, 
T.  259 ;  an  autonomous  ally  of  Athena,  vi. 
2 ;  revolt  of,  from  the  Athenians,  vi.  55 
seq,,  40;  and  Miletus,  dispute  between, 
about  Prions,  vi.  36 ;  Athenian  armameat 
against,  under  Periklds,  Sophokles,  ftc, 
vi.  37  seq,;  blockaded,  vi.  39 ;  government 
of,  after  its  capture  by  Perikl^s,  vL  42; 
democratical  revolution  at,  viL  520  asf.; 
powerful  Athenian  fleet  at,  b.c.  412,  vii. 
537 ;  oligarchical  conspiracy  at,  viii.  8  aef  ., 
34  seq. ;  embassy  from  the  Four  Hundred 
to,  viii.  60,  72  seq,,  77 ;  Athenian  demo- 
cracy reconstituted  at,  viii.  62  sef . ;  the 
Athenian  democracy  at,  and  AlkibiadAa» 
viiL  67  seq,;  eagerness  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  at,  to  sail  to  Peuvos,  viiL  71, 
74 ;  envoys  from  Argos  to  the  Atheniaa 
Demos  at,  viii.  77 ;  Athenian  dennxvacy 
at,  contrasted  with  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  viii.  123  seq, ;  Stromhi- 
chides's  arrival  at,  from  the  Hellespont, 
viii.  129 ;  Alkibiades's  return  from  Aspen- 
dns  to,  viii.  156 ;  Alkibiadds  sails  from,  to 
the  Hellespont,  viiL  158 ;  Alkibiadea  at, 
B.C.  407,  viii.  206 ;  AUdbiad^  leaves  An- 
tiochns  in  conunand  at,  viiL  208 ;  d^watis- 
faction  of  the  armament  at,  with  AUd- 
biades,  viii.  210;  Konon  at,  viu.  218  ;  Lj- 
Sander  at,  viii.  303,  323 ;  conquest  of,  by 
Timotheus,  x.  403,  407  n. 

Samothracians,  exploit  of,  at  Salamis,  ▼.  184. 

Sangaia,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL  310. 

Sapph6,  L  490,  iv.  120  seq, 

Sardinia,  proposition  of  Bias  for  a  Pan-Ionic 
emigration  to,  iv.  279. 

Sardis,  iii.'298 ;  capture  of,  by  Cyrus,  iv.  259 ; 
march  of  Aristajgoras  to,  and  burning  o^ 
iv.  391 ;  march  of  Xerxes  to,  and  ccStee- 
tion  of  his  forces  at,  v.  18 ;  march  of 
Xerxes  from,  v.  36 ;  retirement  of  the  Per- 
sian army  to,  after  their  defeat  at  Mykal^ 
V.  268 ;  Alkibiades's  imprisonment  at,  and 
escape  from,  viii.  161,  162;  forces  c^Cj- 
rus  the  Younger  collected  at,  ix.  15 ;  march 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger  from,  to  Kunaxa,  iz. 
19  seq, ',  victory  of  Agesilaus  near,  ix.  370| 
surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  xiL  119. 
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Smriaa,  xlL  77, 136  seq. 
SarmatioM,  iii.  327. 

Sataq»i$,  iii  385,  387  ft. 
Satrapiet  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  It.  317  teq. 
Satrt^   under  Darius   Hystasp^,  discon- 
tents of,  W.  305  9eq. ;  of  Alexander,  ziL 

321  My. 
i&i(yrM«  ofHeraUeia,  xiL  628. 
Satyrut  /.  of  Bosporus,  xL  369  ».  2,  xli 

651. 
Satyrut  the  actor ,  xL  377,  506. 
&i/|m(t  //.  of  Bosporus,  xiL  654. 
Saxo   Grammaticus  and    Snorro  Sturleson 

contrasted  with  Pherekydes  and  Hellani- 

kus,  i.  627. 
Seale$,  /y^niean  and  Euboic,  iL  428  $eg,,  436 ; 

.figinaean,  Euboic  and  Attic,  iiL  230. 
Scandnuamm  mythical  genealogies,  L  623 

ft.  2  ;  and  Teutonic  epic,  L  640  teg, 
Seardus/n,  2B3. 
Science,  physical,  commencement  of,  among 

the  Greeks,  L  495. 
Scientific  views,  opposition  of,  to  religions, 

among  the  Greeks,  i.  484-499  teq. 
Scission  between  the  superior  men  and  the 

multitude  among  the  Greeks,  L  506. 
Scu^ture  at  Athens,  under  Peiikles,  vi.  30. 
Scurriiity  at  festiTals,  iv.  108  n.  1. 
^^L  1,302. 
Seythia,  iii.  319,  320;  Darius's  invasion  of, 

iv.  353  M^. 
Scythians,  iii.  317  eeq,,  xii.  643;  invasion  of 

Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia  by,  iiL  331  seq.'j; 

strong  impression  produced  by,  upon  He- 

rodotus's  imagina^on,  iv.  361 ;  attack  of 

Philip  on,  xL  639;   and  Alexander,  xiL 

278,  288. 
Secession  of  the  mythical  races  of  Greece,  ii. 

26. 
Seisachtheia,  or  debtor's  relief-law  of  Solon, 

iiL  135  seq. 
SelM,  i.  8,  468  n. 
Seleukus,  alliance  of,  with  Kassander,  Lysi- 

machus,  and  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus, 

xii.  496,  502,  517,  522;  Kassander,  Ly- 

simachus,  and  Ptolemy,  pacification  of, 

with  Antigonus,  xiL  501 ;  and  the  Pontic 

Herakleia,  xii.  636,  637;    death  of,  xu. 

637. 
Setmuntinet,  defeat  of;  by  the  Egestcsaos  and 

Carthaginians,  x.  557. 
Selinus,  iii.  491 ;  and  Egesta,  vii.  196,  x.  553, 

557 ;  aiq[»lication  of,  to  Syracuse,  x.  558 ; 

capture  of,    by  Hannibal,  x.  559  teq. ; 

abandonment  of,  by  the  rest  of  Sicily,  x. 

564 ;  Hermokrates  at,  x.  576. 
SelU,  iL  358. 

Setymbria,  viiL  170, 180,  xL  630  n.  1. 
Sefymdris,  iv.  36. 
Semele,  i.  353. 
Semi-historical    interpretation    of    ancient 

mythes,  L  574. 
Senate  and  Agora  subordinate  in  legendary, 

paramount  in  historical  Greece,  ii.  104; 

Spartan,  iL  465,  482 ;  of  Areopagus,  iiL 


98 ;  powers  of,  enltmd  by  Soloiii  iiL 
164  ;  of  Four  Hundreo,  Solon's,  iiL  164 ; 
of  Five  Hundred,  iv.  185 ;  at  Athens,  ex- 
pulsion of,  by  the  Four  Hundred,  viiL  51. 

Senators,  addition  to  the  oath  of  Athenian, 
ViiL  409. 

Sentiment,  mingled  ctliical  and  mythical,  m 
**  Woiks  and  Days,"  L  92  seq. 

Sfpias  AM,  Xerxes's  fleet  at,  v.  115  seq. 

Servitude,  temporary,  of  the  gods,  i.  78, 155 
n.  4. 

Sestos,  capture  of,  b.c.  479,  v.  271  seq.i 
escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron  from,  to 
Elsus,  viiL  142;  Derkyllidas  at,  ix.  445; 
capture  of,  by  Kotys,  x.  514 ;  surrender  of, 
to  Athens,  b.c.  358,  x.  523  it. ;  conquest  of, 
by  Chares,  xL  361. 

Seuthes,  and  the  Ten  Titousand  Greeks,  iz. 
211,  230  seq. 

Seven  chiefs  against  Thebes,  the,  i.  370. 

Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  iv.  126  seq. 

Sibyl,  the  Erythraean,  i.  37. 

Sibylline  prophecies,  i.  37,  457. 

Sicilian  Greeks,  prosperity  of,  between  b.c. 
735  and  485,  iiL  492  seq. ;  Greeks,  pecu- 
liarity  of  their  monetary  and  statical  scale, 
iiL  494 ;  comedy,  iiL  499 ;  Greeks,  eariy 
governments  of,  v.  278 ;  Greeks,  and  Phe- 
nicians,  v.  280;  cities,  b.c.  431,  vii.  175, 
179;  and  Italian  Dorians,  aid  expected 
from,  by  Sparta,  viL  177;  cities,  genial 
peace  between,  b.c.  424,  viL  189 ;  aid  to 
Syracuse,  b.c  413,  vii.  405. 

Sicily,  Phenidans  and  Greeks  in,  iiL  872; 
ante-Hellenic  population  of,  iiL  468,  485^ 
500 ;  and  Italy,  eariy  languages  and  his- 
tory of,  iii.  474  n. ;  and  Italy,  date  of 
earliest  Grecian  colony  in,  iiL  476 ;  nmid 
multiplication  of  Grecian  colonies  in,  after 
B.C.  735,  iiL  482 ;  the  voyage  from  Greece 
to,  iii.  483;  spot  where  the  Greeks  first 
landed  in,  iii.  484;  Megarian,  iiL  488; 
subcolonies  from,  iiL  490 ;  Sikel  or  Slkan 
caverns  in,  iii.  492  »i. ;  mixed  population 
of,  iiL  494 ;  diiference  between  Greeks  in, 
and  those  in  Greece  Proper,  iii.  498  ;  dt- 
s^yts  in,  about  b.c.  500,  v.  279 ;  Carthagi. 
nian  invasion  of,  b.c.  480,  v.  298 ;  expul- 
sion of  despots  from,  b.c.  465,  v.  317; 
after  the  expulsion  of  despots,  b.c.  465,  y. 
317, 320  seq.,  vii.  163;  return  of  Duketini 
to,  vii.  170 ;  intellectual  movement  in,  be- 
tween B,c.  461-410,  vii.  173 ;  rektions  of, 
to  Athens  and  Sparta,  altered  by  the  quar. 
rel  bHween  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  viL  1 76 ; 
Dorians  attack  the  lonians  in,  about  b.g, 
427,  vii.  179 ;  Ionic  cities  in,  solicit  aid 
from  Athens,  against  the  Dorians,  b.c.  427, 
vii.  180 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c.  427, 
vii.  181 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c.  425, 
vii.  182 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c.  4^, 
vii.  194 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c.  415, 
vii.  197-225,  243-265,  294-376;  Athe- 
nian expedition  to,  b.c.  413,  vii.  377-393, 
396-486 ;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disaster 
in,  upon  all  Greeks,  viL  500;  interrentioA 
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of  Cartliftge  in,  d.c.  410,  x.  553  seg. ;  In- 
vasion of,  by  Hannibal,  b.c.  409,  x.  559 
8€q. ;  abandonment  of  Seliuus  by  the  Hel- 
lenic cities  of,  n.c.  409,  x.  5G4 ;  Hanni- 
bal's return  from,  b.c.  409,  x.  573 ;  return 
of  Hermokrates  to,  x.  574 ;  invasion  of,  by 
Hannibal  and  Imilkon,  x.  583  teq, ;  south- 
ern, depressed  condition  of,  b.c.  405,  x. 
635 ;  expedition  of  Dionysius  against  the 
Carthaginians  in,  x.  673  »eq.;  frequency 
of  pestilence  among  the  Carthaginians  in, 
xi.  1;  Dionysius's  conquests  in  the  interior 
of,  B.C.  394,  xi.  5 ;  condition  of,  b.c.  353- 
344,  xi.  183 ;  voyage  of  Timoleon  to,  xi. 
202  teq,;  invasion  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
B.C.  340,  xi.  241  f  Timoleon  in,  xi.  241- 
276 ;  expedition  to,  under  Giskon,  xi.  254  ; 
Agatholdes  in,  xii.  594  geq,  \  ceases  to  be 
under  Hellenic  agency  after  Agathokles, 
xii.  611. 

Sidon^  iii.  360 ;  conquest  of,  by  Darius  No- 
tbus,  xi.  606 ;  surrender  of,  to  Alexander, 
xu.  176. 

Sidut,  capture  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
ix.  466 ;  recovery  of,  by  Ipbikrates,  ix. 
490. 

Siege  qf  Troy,  i.  390-412. 

Sigeiuntf  Mitylenseans  at,  i.  457;  and  Peisi- 
stratus,  iv.  159. 

Sikans,  iii.  468,  470  n.  2,  496. 

Sikel  prince,  Duketius,  iii.  500. 

SiJteb,  iii.  468 ;  in  Italy,  in.  470,  503 ;  mi- 
gration of,  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  iii.  473  n. ; 
in  Sicily,  iii.  496,  x.  688,  xi.  7,  8. 

Sikinmu,  v.  173,  190,  425  n.  2. 

Sikydn,  origin  of,  i.  164  seq. ;  early  condition 
of,  iii.  5;  despots  at,  iii.  43  seq,,  51; 
classes  of  people  at,  iii.  48 ;  names  of 
Dorian  and  non -Dorian  tribes  at,  iii.  45, 
50 ;  Corinth,  and  Megara,  analogy  of,  iii. 
64 ;  Athenian  attacks  upon,  v.  450 ;  Spar- 
tan and  Argeian  expedition  against,  vii. 
132 ;  desertion  of,  from  Sparta  to  Thebes, 
X.  351 ;  intestine  dissensions  at,  B.C.  3G7- 
366,  X.  368  teg, ;  Euphron  at,  x.  368  geq., 
373,  374. 

Silanui  the  prophet,  ix.  53, 181  seg. 

Sifyhium,  iv.  45. 

Siher  race,  the,  i.  89. 

Simon,  x.  411. 

Simonid^s  qf  Ke69,  epigram  of,  on  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  v.  143 ;  mediation  of,  be- 
.  tween  Hiero  and  Thero,  v.  307. 

Simonidft  qf  Amorgue,  poetry  of,  L  489,  iv. 
110, 122. 

Sm6pi  and  the  Amazons,  i.  291  n,  3 ;  date 
of  the  foundation  of,  iii.  337  n.  2 ;  Peri- 
kles's  expedition  to,  vi.  14 ;  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  175  teq,,  197;  long 
independence  of,  xii.  621 ;  envoys  from, 
with  Darius,  xii.  622. 

S^hwut,  iii.  223 ;  attack  of  Samian  exiles  00^ 
iv.  328. 

Sirentf  the,  L  1. 

Siris,  or  Herakleia,  iiL  515. 

Sitygmbii,  ziL  167, 207, 223, 232. 


Sityphui,  L  163  teg, 

SUalk^t,  vi.  191,  286  teg, 

SUhonia,  iv.  31,  32. 

Siltaki,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix. 
86. 

SJkaldt,  Icelandic,  songs  of,  iL  202  n.  1,  il 
209  n. 

Skedatut,  x.  241. 

Skfptit,  DerkylUdas  at,  ix.  295. 

SkiUut,  Xenophon  at,  ix.  243  teg. 

Ski6ne,  revolt  of,  from  Athena  to  Braiidss, 
vi.  594  teg,;  dispute  about,  after  the  One 
year's  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
vi.  597;  blockade  of,  by  the  Athenians,  b.c 
423.  vi.  603;  capture  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
B.C.  421,  vii.  31. 

SHrUa,  vii.  109,  1 15,  x.  318. 

Skyla:p,  iv.  319,  382,  x.  311  ».  4. 

Skymhm,  iii.  514. 

Skyrot,  conquest  of,  by  Kimon,  ▼.  412. 

SkytaUtm  at  Argos,  x.  271  teg, 

Skythh  of  ZanklS,  v.  285  teg. 

Skythini,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Gredu,  ix. 
151. 

Slavery  of  debtors  in  Attica  before  Sokm, 
iii.  129. 

Slavet  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  132  teg. 

Smerdit,  iv.  299  teg. 

Sminthian  ApoUo,  i.  68,  455. 

Smyrna,  iii.  245,  254. 

Social  War,  xi.  310,  325. 

Socratic  philotqphert,  their  unjast  condem- 
nation of  rhapsodes,  iL  187. 

Socratici  viri,  viii.  555  n. 

Sogdian  rock,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  zfi. 
289. 

SogdianOy  Alexander  in,  xii.  273  teg,,  280. 

SSkraiet,  his  treatment  of  the  discrepsney 
between  scientific  and  religious  views,  i. 
499;  treatment  of,  by  the  Atheidans,  I 
504  teq.',  alleged  impiety  of,  attacked  by 
Aristophanes,  L  538  n.;  and  the  sophists, 
V.  543,  vii.  51  ti.,  viii.  521  n,,  551, 597a.; 
at  the  battle  of  Delium,  vi.  540 ;  and  AI- 
kibiadSs,  vii.  47  teq. ;  and  Kritias,  viL  48 
teq.;  at  the  Athenian  assembly,  on  the 
generals  at  Arginusse,  viii.  271 ;  and  the 
Thirty,  viiL  333,  352;  and  Parmenid^ 
viii.  471  n.;  dislike  of,  to  teaching  for 
pay,  viii.  482 ;  life,  character,  philosophy, 
teaching,  and  death  of,  viiL  551-683. 

Sokmnitiet  and  games,  i.  137. 

SoU  in  Cyprus,  iii.  201. 

Solliwn,  Athenian  capture  of,  vL  113. 

Soheit,  Cape,  iii.  366  n.  3. 

Solon  and  the  Iliad,  ii.  205  n.  1 ;  civil  condi- 
tion of  Attica  before,  iii.  67 ;  life,  c^arse- 
ter,  laws,  and  constitution  of,  iii.  121- 
212. 

Sophokl^t,  his  (Edipus,  L  368 ;  his  trettmeat 
of  mythes,  L  511  teq,,  519 ;  Periklfis,  &c 
Athenian  annament  under,  against  Samos, 
vL  37  teq, ;  number  of  tragedies  by,  viiL 
437  n.;  iEschylus  and  EnripidM,  viiL  441 ; 
and  Herodotus,  viiL  443  it.  1. 

SophokUt  aud  fiurymedon,  expeditioai  cC  to 
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SicOy  and  KoiiEyrt,  vL  424  $eq^  486  ieq.^ 
Tii.  1«2, 186,  190. 
S6m,  xL  144. 

Sdmtrahu,  xu.  531,  532,  538,  547. 
SotMae  period  and  Manetho,  iii.  454  teq. 
Sparta  and  Mykdnae,  i.  226  teq, ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Dorians,  ii.  11,. 4 19,  439  »eq^ 
486 ;  and  the  disunion  of  Greek  towns,  iL 
346 ;  not  strictly  a  dty,  ii.  348  ;  inferior 
to    Argos    and    neighbouring    Dorians, 
B.C.  776,  ii.  413, 420;.  first  historical  view 
of,  ii.  442 ;  not  the  perfect  Dorian  type,  ii. 
459 ;  pair  of  kings  at,  ii.  469 ;  classifica« 
tion  of  the  population  at,  ii.  486  9eq, ; 
syssitia  and  public  training  at,  iL  513  seq, ; 
IHfftition  of  lands  at,  ascribed  to  Lykurgus, 
iL  530-561;  progressive  increase  of,  iL 
566  ;  and  Lepreum,  ii.  592 ;  Argos,  and 
Arcadia,  relations  of,  ii.596  n.  4;  and  Man- 
tinea,  iL  598 ;    and  Arcadia,  ii.  600  teq, ; 
and  T^^ea,  ii.  601  9eq, ;  bones  of  Orestes 
taken  to,  iL  602 ;  acquisitions  of,  towards 
Argos,  iL  604  aeq, ;  extensive  possessions 
and  power  of  by,  b.c.  540,  iL  609  teq, ; 
military  institutions  of,  ii.  614  »eq.\  re« 
cognized  superiority  of,  ii.  621,  iv.  326, 
430;  pecu^ar  government  of,  iii.  8 ;  alleged 
intervention  of,   with  the  Nemean  and 
Isthmian  games,  iv.  89  ».  2 ;  exclusive  cha- 
racter of  her  festivals,  iv.  94  ;  musical  and 
poetical  tendencies  at,iv.  Ill  m^.,  115  n. ; 
choric  training  at,  iv.  113  seq. ;  first  ap- 
pearance of,  as  head  of  Peloponnesian 
allies,  iv.  226,  234  teq. ;  preparations  at, 
for  ^tacldn^  Athens,  after  the  failure  of 
Kkomends,  iv.  233  teq. ;    and  Croesus,  iv. 
257 ;  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  iv.  268,  ix.  284, 
287 ;  and  Samian  exiles,  iv.  326 ;  and 
Aristagoras,  iv.  385  9eq,\  treatment  of 
Darius's  herald  at,  iv.  427;  appeal  of  Athe- 
nians to,  against  the  Medism  of  ;£gina,  iv. 
429;  war  of,  against  Argos,  b.c.  496-5, 
iv.  432  9eq. ;  no  heralds  sent  from  Xerxes 
to,  V.  78 ;  Pan-Hellenic  congress  convened 
by,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  78  9eq, ; 
leaves  Athens  undefended  against  Mardo- 
nius,  V.  207  9eq, ;   headship  of  the  allied 
Greeks  transferred  from,  to  Athens,  v. 
348  teq. ;  and  Athens,  first  open  separa- 
tion between,  v.  350, 353  teq.^  394  ;  secret 
promise  of,  to  the  Thasians,  to  invade 
Attica,  V.  423 ;  restores  the.  supremacy  of 
Thebes  in  BcBotia,  v.  426,  443 ;  and  the 
rest  of  Peloponnesus,  between  b.c.  477- 
457,  V.  427;   earthquake  and  revolt  of 
Helots  at,  b.c.  464,  v.  428  teq. ;  Athenian 
auxUiaries  to,  against  the  Helots,  v.  429 
9eq. ;  Athenians  renounce  the  alliance  of, 
B.C.  464,  V.  433 ;  and  Athens,  five  years' 
truce  between,  v.  453 ;  and  Delphi,  b.c. 
452-447,  ▼.  468 ;  and  Athens,  thirty  years' 
truce  between,  v.  475 ;    appUcation    of 
Samiana  to,  ^  41 ;  imperial,  compared 
with  imperial  Athens,  vi.  54,  ix.  262  teq. ; 
and  her  snbject-aUies,  vL  57 ;  and  Athens, 
oonfedenciM  cfr  tL  66;  promise  ^t  to 


the  Potidseans,  to  invade  Attica,  vL  96; 
application  of  the  Lesbians  to,  vi.  103; 
assembly  at,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
vL  106  seq, ;  relations  of,  with  her  allien » 
vi.  1 07 ;  congress  of  allies  at,  b.c  432,  vi. 
125  9eq. ;  requisitions  addressed  to  Athens 
by,  B.C.  431,  vL  132  teq,,  142  9eq, ;  efforts 
of,  to  raise  a  naval  force  on  commencing 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  169  ;  and  the 
Mitylenseans,  vi.  306  seq, ;  despatohes  firom 
Artaxerxes  to,  vL  490  seq, ;  and  Athens, 
one  year's  truce  between,  b.c.  423)  vi. 
588  9€q,t  613,  618  9eq, ;   and  the  Peace  of 
Nikias,  viL  3, 13 ;  and  Argos,  uncertain 
relations  between,  b.c  421,  viL  4 ;  and 
Athens,  alliance  between,  b.c.  421,  vii.  6 ; 
revolt  of  Elis  from,  vii.  24  teq, ;  congress 
at,  B.C  421,  vii.  33 ;  and  Boeotia,  alliance 
between,  b.c.  420,  vii.  36;  and  Argos, 
fifty  years'  peace  between,  vii.  37  teq, ; 
embassy  of  Nikias  to,  vii.  66 ;  and  Athens, 
relations  between,  b.c419,  viL  95;  and 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  418,  vii.  120 ; 
and  Argos,  peace  and  alliance  between, 
B.C  418,  vii.   125  seq.\    submission  of 
Mantinea  to,  viL  129 ;  and  Athens,  rela- 
tions between,  b.c  416,  vii.  140 ;  and 
Sicily,  relations  of,  altered  by  the  quarrel 
between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vii.  176 ; 
aid  expected  from  the  Sicilian  Dorians  by, 
B.C.  431,  vii.  177 ;  embassy  from  Syracuse 
and  Corinth  to,  b.c.  415,  viL  319  9eq.\ 
Alkibiadte  at,  vu.  320  Mg.,,viii.  2;  and 
Athens,  violation  of  the  peace  between, 
B.C.  414,  vii.  392 ;  resolution  of,  to  fortify 
Dekeleia  and  send  a  force  to  S3rracuse, 
B.C  414,  vii.  393  ;  application  from  Chios 
to,  vii.  502 ;  embassy  from  Tissaphemes 
and  Phamabazus  to,  vii.  503  ;  embassy 
from  the  Four  Hundred  to,  viii.  86, 113 ; 
proposals  of  peace  from,  to  Athens,  b.c 
410,  viiL  165  9eq,\  alleged  proposals  of 
peace  from,  to  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  viii.  286;    first  proposals  of 
Athens  to,  after  the  battle  of  i£gospotami, 
viiL  308;  embassies  of  Therameu^e  to, 
viii.  309, 31 1 ;  assembly  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  confederacy  at,  b.c  404,  viii.  311 ; 
terms  of  peace  granted  to  Athens  by,  b.c 
404,  viii.  312 ;  triumphant  return  of  Ly- 
sander  to,  viii.  324 ;  and  her  allies,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  viii. 
354 ;  oppressive  dominion  of,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  viii.  356 ; 
opposition  to  Lysander  at,  viii.  358 ;  pad* 
fication  by,  between  the  Ten  at  Athens 
and  the  exiles  at  Peineus,  viii.  380 ;  em- 
pire of,  contrasted  with  her  promises  of 
liberty,  ix.  262  teq. ;  change  in  the  lan- 
guage and  plans  of,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  ix.  268 ;  and  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  ix.  273;  opportunity 
lost  by,  for  organising  a  stable  confederacy 
throughout  Greece,  ix.  278  m^.  ;  aliena- 
tion of  the  allies  of,  after  the  battle  of 
^goapotamiy  ix.  307  teg* ;  and  Blit»  war 
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between,  ix.  810  seq, ;  refases  to  restore 
the  Olympic  presidency  to  the  Pisatans, 
ix.  317 ;  expels  the  Messenians  from  Palo- 
ponnesus,  ix.  317;  introduction  of  gold 
and  silver  to,  by  Lysander,  ix.  319  teq, ; 
in  B.C.  432  and  after  b.c.  404,  contrast 
between,  ix.  322 ;  position  of  kings  at,  ix. 
330  seq. ;  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  at,  ix. 
343  8€q.\   Persian  preparations  for  mari- 
time war  against,  b.c.  397,  ix.  354,  374 ; 
revolt  of  Rhodes  from,  ix.  375 ;  relations 
of,  with  her  neighbours  and  allies,  after 
the  accession  of  Agesilaus,  ix.  395  ;    and 
HSrakleia  Trachynia,  ix.  396,  420;  and 
Timokrates,  ix.  398  aeq. ;  and  Thebes,  war 
between,  b.c.  395,  ix.  402  9eq,\  alliance 
of  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos 
against,  ix.  419;  proceedings  of,  against 
Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  ix. 
421,  424  feq. ;  consequences  of  the  battles 
of  Corinth,  Knidus,  and  Kordnda  to,  ix. 
441   ipq.  ;    hostility  of,  to  partial    land 
confederacies  in  Greece,  ix.  500 ;  congress 
at,  on  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  ix.  535 ; 
and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  2  teq.j 
11  Beq.^  37 ;  applications  of,  for  Persian 
aid,  X.  7  9€q. ;  and  Persia  after  the  battle 
of  iEgospotami,  x.  10 ;  and  Grecian  auto- 
nomy, X.  14  ieq.^  38;  miso-Theban  pro- 
ceedings of,  after  the  peace  of  AntaUddas, 
X.  37  8eq.\  restores  Pkteea,  x.  40  9eq,\ 
oppressive  conduct  of,  towards  Mantinea, 
B.C.  386,  X.  47  seq, ;  mischievous  influence 
of,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  53 
8eq. ;   naval  competition  of  Athens  with, 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  56  ieq.\ 
and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  x.  71  tey., 
78,  88  8pq. ;  and  the  surprise  of  Thebes  by 
Phosbidas,  x.  83  aeq. ;  and  Phlius,  x.  95  ; 
ascendency  and  unpopularity  of,  b.o.  379, 
X.  99  8eq, ;  Xenophon  on  the  conduct  of, 
between  b.c.  387-379,  x.  106 ;  effect  of 
the  revolution  at  Thebes,  b.c.  379,  on,  x. 
127;  trial  of  Sphodrias  at,  x.  136  9eq.\ 
war  declared  by  Athens  against,  b.c.  378, 
X.  138 ;  separate  peace  of  Athens  with, 
B.C.  374,  X.  186,  192 ;  and  Polydamas,  x. 
186  seq. ;  decline  of  the  power  of,  between 
B.C.  382-374,  X.  190;  discouragement  of, 
by  her  defeat  at  Korkyra  and  by  earth- 
qnakes,  b.c.  372,  x.  212;    disposition  of 
Athens  to  peace  with,  b.c.372,x.  214, 222 ; 
general  peace  settled  at,  b.c.  371,  x.  222 
aeq.f  236,  269 ;  effect  of  the  news  of  the 
defeat  at  TiCUktra  on,  x.  253 ;  and  Athens, 
difference  between,  in  passive  endurance 
and  active  energy,  x.  255  ;  reinforcements 
from,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  256 ; 
treatment  of  defeated  citizens  on  their 
return  from  Leuktra,  x.  261  8eq,\  and 
Thebes,  alleged  arbitration  of  the  Achfeans 
between,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x. 
271  n. ;  position  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  x.  273 ;  and  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  x.  2^5  teq,^  xi.  341 ;   feeling 
•gtinst  Ageailaui  at,  b.c.  871,  z.  282; 


hostile  approaches  of  Spaminoiidit  to,  x. 
298  feq.i  453  seq. ;  abstraction  of  Western 
Laconia  from,  x.  310  8€q, ;  applicaticni  of, 
to  Athens  for  aid  against  Th^ies,  b.c. 
369,  X.  320  9eq, ;  and  Athens,  alliance  be- 
tween, B.C.  869,  X.  846;  reinforcemeBt 
from  Syracuse  in  aid  of,  x.  358 ;  peace  of 
her  allies  with  Thebes,  x.  397  8eq.%  al- 
liance of  Elis  and  Achaia  with,  b.c.  365, 
X.  429 ;  and  Dionysius,  x.  634,  705,  xL 
80 ;  degradation  of,  b.c.  360-^59,  xL  279 
9eq,\  oonntenance  of  the  Phokiaos  by,  b.c. 
858,  xi.  367 ;  plans  of,  against  Megalo- 
polis and  Messend,  b.c.  353,  xi.  368, 405  ; 
decline  in  military  readiness  among  the 
Peloponnesian  allies  of,  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  xL  392 ;  ineffectual  campaign 
of,  against  Megalopolis,  xi  418  9eq, ;  en- 
voys from,  to  Philip,  xi.  560,  566 ;  envoys 
from,  with  Darius,  xiL  256 ;  anti-Macedo- 
nian policy  of,  after  Alexander's  death, 
xii.  378  9eq, 

Sj»artaH  kings,  ii.  15, 104, 478  Mf. ;  senate, 
assembly,  and  ephors,  ii.  465  teq, ;  popular 
assembly,  ii.  480;  constitution,  ii.  483 
^' ;  government,  secrecy  of,  ii,  508 ; 
discipline,  ii.  513  teq,;  women,  ti.  516  weq. ; 
law  and  practice  of  succession,  erroneous 
suppositions  about,  ii.  552  9eq. ;  arbitra- 
tion of  the  dispute  between  Athens  and 
Megara  about  Salamis,  iii.  126;  expedi- 
tions against  Hippias,  iv.  168;  empire, 
commencement  of,  ix.  250,  254  ae^ .,  268 
»eq, ;  empire,  Theopompus  on,  ix.  270  n. ; 
allies  at  the  battie  of  Leuktra,  x.  247. 

^or/ant,  and  Pheiddn,  iL  428 ;  and  Messe- 
nians, early  proceedings  of,  iL  445  ;  local 
distinctions  among,  ii.  488 :  the  class  of, 
ii.  488  $€q, ;  and  Helots,  ii.  506  aef . ;  mar- 
riage among,  iL  519 ;  their  ignorance  of 
letters,  ii.  526  n.  2  ;  musical  susceptibili- 
ties  of,  ii.  582 ;  and  the  second  Messenian 
war,  ii.  585,  589;  careful  training  of, 
when  other  states  had  none,  ii.  612 ;  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  462,  485  ;  un- 
willingness  of,  to  postpone  or  neglect 
festivals,  v.  107 ;  at  Platea,  v.  220,  232 
9eq, ;  and^e  continental  lonians  after  the 
battie  of  Mykald,  v.  269 ;  and  the  fottifi- 
cation  of  Athens,  v.  331  $eq, ;  fsvonrable 
answer  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to,  on  war 
with  Athens,  b.c.  482,  vi.  125 ;  final  an- 
swer of  the  Athenians  to,  before  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war,  vi.  150 ;  their  desire  for 
peace,  to  regain  tiie  captives  from  Sphak- 
teria,  vi.  582  se^. ;  and  Thebans,  at  the 
battle  of  Kordneia,  ix.  437 ;  project  of,  for 
the  rescue  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  x.  59; 
miso-Theban  impulse  of,  b.c.  371,  x.  287 ; 
confidence  and  defeat  of,  at  Leoktra,  x. 
243  9eq. ;  retirement  cf,  from  Boeotia 
after  the  battie  of  Leuktra,  x.  259 ;  re- 
fusal of,  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Messdne,  x.  398,  481 ;  and  DioD,  xL 
85. 
Sparii,  i.  352,  853. 
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Spmiohidm,  xiL  648  9§q. 

Speaking^  public,  its  eiurlj  origin  and  intel- 
lectual eflfecti,  ii.  105  teq. 

Sptrtkih  and  Balis,  vi.  247  n. 

Spnu^tpntt  indictment  of,  bj  Leogoras,  vii. 
281  11.2. 

^hakteria,  locality  of,  vi.  426 ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  vi.  432,  463  ; 
blockade  of  Lacedaemonians  in,  tL  438, 
451  nq.;  Lacedaemonian  embassy  to 
Athens  for  the  release  of  the  pdsoners  in, 
tL  440  teq.;  Demosthenes's  application 
for  reinforcements  to  attack,  vi.  453  teq, ; 
condition  of,  on  the  attack  by  Demo- 
sthenes and  Kleon,  vi.  462;  victory  of 
Demosthenes  and  Kleon  over  Lacedaemo- 
nians in,  vi.  463  ng,;  surrender  of  La- 
cedsemonlans  in,  vi.  469'  seq. ;  arrival  of 
prisoners  from,  at  Athens,  vi.  478 ;  resto- 
ration of  prisoners  taken  at,  viL  8  teq.; 
disfranchisement  of  restored  prisoners 
from,  vii.  30. 

S^kendaliUf  Attic deme of,  v.  215  n.  I. 

^kmx,  the,  i.  10,  362. 

%fhodria»f  attempt  of,  to  surprise  Peiraens, 
X.  133  teq. 

Sirittnmenes,  xu.  280,  288,  289. 

J^thridatet  and  the  Lac^emonians,  ix.  361, 

381  8€q. 

Stable,  the  Augean,  i.  189. 

Stoffeira,  iv.  33. 

Standard  of  historical  evidence  raised  with 
regard  to  England,  but  not  with  regard  to 
Greece,  i.  648. 

Stas^utf  X.  285. 

Statira,  xii.  167, 209,  324. 

Statues^  Greek,  identified  with  the  beings 
they  represented,  i.  616. 

StenyklSnUf  Dorians  of,  ii.  439  »eq^ 

Sterop^i,  L  6. 

Stetichortu,  the  lyric  poety  and  Helen,  i.  414 
9eq, ;  dialect  of,  iv.  117  teq, 

Ste8iklS$,x.  195,  199  n. 

StheneUudoi,  the  ephor,  vi.  122  teq. 

Story  of  striking  off  the  overtopping  ears  of 
com,  iiL  33  n. 

Strdbo  on  the  Amazons,  i.  294 ;  his  version 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  347 ;  on 
Old  and  New  Ilium,  L  445  ttq. ;  his  trans- 
formation of  mythes  to  history,  i.  554. 

StrangerSf  supplication  of,  ii.  109  n. ;  recep- 
tion of,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  116. 

Stratigit  Kleisthenean,  iv.  182 ;  enlarged 
functions  of  Athenian,  after  the  Persian 
war,  V.  375. 

StratoUu,  x.  438,  439. 

Stratui,  attack  of  Peloponnesians,  Ambra- 
kiots  and  Epirots  upon,  b.c.  429,  vi.  263. 

StreHtxest  suppression  of  the  revolt  of,  by 
Peter  the  Great,  iv.  313  n. 

StromdichidiSt  pursuit  of  Chalkideus  and 
Alkibiad^  by,  vii.  511 ;  expedition  of,  to 
Chios,  vii.  515, 537, 540 ;  removal  of,  from 
Chios  to  the  Hellespont,  viii  127  ;  arrival 
of,  at  Samos,  from  the  Hellespont,  viiL 
129 ;  and  other  Athenian  democrats,  im- 


prisonment of,  vliL  320 ;  trial  and  execu- 
tion of,  viiL  326  9€q. 

Sirophi,  introduction  of,  iv.  119. 

Strut hofy  victory  of,  over  Thimbron,  ix.  502. 

StrymSn,  Greek  settlements  east  of,  in 
Thrace,  iv.  33;  Xerxes's  bridges  across 
the,  V.  35. 

Stys,i.  10,11. 

Styx,  rocks  near,  ii.  405  n. 

Subterranean  course  of  rivers  in  Greece,  IL 
292. 

Sucee$»umi  Solon's  laws  of,  iii.  187. 

SuH,  iii.  562. 

Supplianti,  reception  of,  in  legendary  Greece, 
ii.  116. 

Supplication  of  strangers,  ii.  109  n. 

Su9aj  sum  found  by  Alexander  the  Great  at, 
iv.  317  II.  2;  Phamabazus  conveys  Greek 
escorts  towards,  viii.  183;  Alexander  at, 
xii.  229,  320 ;  Alexander's  march  from,  to 
Persepolis,  xiL  231  teq, 

Sutia,  xiL  257. 

Sunan  Gatet,  Alexander  at,  xii.  232. 

Syagrut,  reply  of,  to  Geldn,  i.  228. 

SyiarUf  foundation,  territory  and  colonies  of, 
iii.  504  ae?. ;  faU  of,  iii.  525,  534,  iv.  556 
9eq, ;  maximum  power  of,  iii.  528  $eq. ; 
and  Krotdn,  war  between,  iv.  554. 

Sybarites,  character  of,  iii.  528  teq. ;  defeat 
of,  by  the  Krotoniates,  iv.  556 ;  descend- 
ants  of,  at  Thurii,  vi.  19. 

"  Sybantic  tales;'  iii.  528. 

Syennesis  qf  KiUkia,  and  Cjrrus  the  Younger, 
ix.27. 

Sylot6n,  iv.  334  seq, 

Symmories  at  Athens,  x.  158  teq, ;  speech  of 
Demosthenes  on  the,  xL  398  teq. 

Symplegades,  the,  i.  322. 

Syntagma,  Macedonian,  xiL  81. 

Syracusan  assembly,  on  the  approaching 
Athenian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  vii.  249 
teq, ;  ships,  improvements  in,  to  suit  the 
narrow  harbour,  viL  408 ;  squadron  under 
Hermokrates  against  Athens  in  the  iEgean, 
X.  530  seq, ;  generals  at  Agrigentum,  com- 
plaints against,  x.  591,  597 ;  generals  at 
Agrigentum,  speech  of  Dionysius  against, 
X.  600  seq, ;  horsemen,  mutiny  of,  against 
Dionysius,  x.  626  seq, ;  soldiers,  mutiny 
of,  against  Dionysius,  x.  641  seq, 

Syracusans,  confidence  and  pro^edings  of, 
after  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium,  b.c. 
413,  viL  402  seq. ;  and  Athenians,  con- 
flicts between,  in  the  Great  Harbour,  viL 
404, 409  seq.,  434  seq.,  445  seq, ;  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  night-attack  upon  Epipolae 
by,  vii.  421  seq.;  their  blockade  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  harbour,  vii.  439 ;  cap- 
tured by  Thrasyllus,  viii.  175;  delay  of, 
in  aiding  Selinus,  b.c.  409,  x.  558,  564 ; 
improvement  in  Dionysius's  behaviour  to- 
wairds,  b.c.  399,  x.  658 ;  victory  of,  over 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
X.  698;  negotiations  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger  with  Dion  and  the,  xi.  134  ;  de- 
feat oi  Dionysius  the  Younger,  by  Dion 
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and  the,  xi.  ISbseq.;  application  from,  to 
Dion  at  Leontini,  xi.  151 ;  gratitude  of,  to 
Dion,  xi.  157 ;  opposition  of,  to  Dion  as 
dictator,  xi.  170  seq.;  application  of,  to 
Hiketas  and  Corinth,  b.c.  344,  xi.  189 
seq,]  and  Timoleon,  application  of,  to 
Corinth,  xi.  236. 

Syracuse^  foundation  of,  iil.  486 ;  petalisra  or 
ostracism  at,  iv.  218;  inferior  to  Agri- 
gentum  and  Gela,  before  b.c.  500,  y.  276 ; 
in  B.C.  500,  y.  278 ;  increased  popidation 
and  power  of,  under  Gelo,  y.  289  seq,; 
prisoners  awarded  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Himera,  y.  304 ;  topography  of,  B.C.  465, 
y.315  n.;  fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at,  y. 
316 9eq.i  Gelonian  citizens  of,  y.317  teq. ; 
reaction  against  despotism  at,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  y.  322  ;  poli- 
tical dissensions  and  failure  of  ostracism 
at,  yii.  165 ;  foreign  exploits  of,  b.c.  452, 
yii.  167 ;  Duketius  at,  yii.  169 ;  and  Agri- 
gentum,  hostilities  between,  b.c.  446,  yii. 
171 ;  conquests  and  ambitious  schemes  of, 
B.C.  440,  yii.  172;  incredulity  and  con- 
tempt at,  as  to  the  Athenian  armament 
for  Sicily,  b.c.  415,  yii.  248 ;  quiescence 
of  the  democracy  at,  yii.  250  n. ;  prepara- 
tions at,  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian 
armament,  b.c  415,  yiL  259 ;  empty  dis- 
play of  the  Athenian  armament  at,  b.c 
415,  yii.  264 ;  increased  confidence  at, 
through  Nikias's  inaction,  b.c  415,  yii. 
296 ;  landing  of  Nikias  and  his  forces  in 
the  Great  Harbour  of,  b.c  415,  yii.  298  ; 
defensive  measures  of,  after  the  battle 
near  the  Olympieion,  yii.  310 ;  embassy 
from,  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  b.c.  415,  yii. 
319 ;  local  condition  and  fortifications  of, 
in  the  spring  of  b.c  414,  yii.  333 ;  local- 
ities outside  the  walls  of,  yii.  334  ;  possi- 
bilities of  the  siege  of,  b.c.  415  and  414, 
yii.  335;  siege  of,  b.c  414,  yiL  340  $eq.i 
battle  near,  b.c  414,  yii.  348  seq. ;  en- 
trance of  the  Athenian  fleet  into  the  Great 
Harbour  at,  b.c.  414,  yii.  350 ;  approach 
of  Gylippus  to,  yii.  357  seq. ;  arrival  of 
Gylippus  and  Gongylus  at,  yii.  363 ;  expe- 
dition to,  under  Demosthenes,  b.c  413, 
yii.  396 ;  Athenian  victory  in  the  harbour 
of,  B.C  413,  yii.  399;  defeat  of  a  Sicilian 
reinforcement  to,  b.c  413,  yii.  405;  dis- 

.  advantages  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of,  vii.  407 ;  arrival  of  Demosthe- 
n^  at,  vii.  413,  415  ;  philo- Athenians  at, 
during  the  siege,  vii.  428  n. ;  inorease  of 
force  and  confidence  in,  after  the  night 
attack  upon  Epipolae,  vii.  431 ;  postpone- 
ment of  the  Athenians'  retreat  from,  by 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  vii.  432 ;  number 
and  variety  of  forces  engaged  at,  vii.  438  ; 
postponement  of  the  Athenians'  retreat 
m>m,  by  Hermokrat^,  vii.  455 ;  retreat 
of  the  Athenians  from,  vii.  457  seq. ;  num- 
ber and  treatment  of  Athenian  prisoners 
at,  yii.  474  seq. ;  topography  of,  and  the 
operatioDf  during  the  Athenian  siege,  yii. 


555  seq. ;  rally  of  Athena  during  the  year 
after  the  disaster  at,  viiL  1 ;  rdnforcement 
from,  in  aid  of  Sparta,  b.c  368,  x.  353 ; 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  ar- 
mament, X.  528,  536  seq. ;  and  the  qnand 
between  Selinus  and  Egesta,  b.c.  410,  x. 

556  seq, ;  embassy  from,  to  Hannibal,  at 
ScHnus,  X.  565 ;  aid  from,  to  Himera, 
against  Hannibal,  x.  566,  568 ;  attempts 
of  Hermokrates  to  re-enter,  x.  575  seq.; 
first  appearance  of  Dionydus  at,  x.  581 ; 
discord  at,  b.c  407,  x.  582;  reinforce- 
ment from,  to  Agrigentum,  x.  590 ;  move- 
ment of  the  Hermokratean  party  at,  to 
raise  Dionysius  to  power,  x.  598 ;  Diony- 
sius  one  of  the  generals  at,  x.  602  seq. ; 
return  of  the  Hermokratean  exiles  to,  x. 
606;  return  of  Dionysius  from  Gela  to, 
B.C.  405,  X.  608 ;  establishment  of  Diony- 
sius as  despot  at,  x.  615  seq.,  630  ;  re-dis- 
tribution of  property  at,  by  Dionydus,  x. 
637  seq.;  locality  of,  x.  653;  additiond 
fortifications  at,  by  Dionydus,  x.  655  seq.; 
plunder  of  Carthaginians  at,  by  permission 
of  Dionysius,  x.  671 ;  providona  of  Dio- 
nysius for  the  defence  of,  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, B.C  396,  X.  6&;  retreat  of 
Dionysius  from,  to  Katana,  b.c  395,  x. 
693;  siege  of,  by  Imilkon,  x.  695  seq.; 
Carthaginians  before,  x.  695  seq.,  706  seq. ; 
exultation  at,  over  the  burning  o^  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  at  Daskon,  x.  710;  new 
constructions  and  improvements  by  Dio- 
nysius at,  xi.  54;  feeling  at,  towards 
Dionysius  the  Younger  and  Dion,  b.c 
357,  xi.  119;  Dion's  march  from  Uera- 
kleia  to,  xi.  125  ;  Timokrates,  governor  of, 
xi.  127  seq. ;  Dion's  entries  into,  b.c 
357  and  b.c  356,  xL  128  seq.,  154 ;  flight 
of  Dionysius  the  Younger  from,  to  Lokri, 
xi.  145;  rescue  of,  by  Dion,  xi.  151  seq.; 
condition  of,  b.c  353-344,  xi.  182  seq,; 
return  of  Dionydus  the  Younger  to,  xi 
186 ;  first  arrival  of  Timoleon  at,  xL  211 ; 
return  of  Timoleon  from  Adranum  to,  xi. 
223;  flight  of  Magon  from,  xi.  224  seq.; 
Tirooleon's  temptations  and  conduct  on 
becoming  master  of,  xi.  231  seq, ;  Timo- 
leon's  recall  of  exiles  to,  xi.  235 ;  desolate 
condition  of,  on  coming  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  xi.  235, 237  ;  efforts  of  Corinth 
to  re-constitute,  xi.  236,  238 ;  influx  of 
colonists  to,  on  the  invitation  of  Corinth 
and  Timoleon,  xi.239;  Timoleon  marches 
from,  agdnst  the  Carthaginians,  xi.  243 
seq.;  Timoleon  lays  down  his  power  at, 
xi.  261 ;  great  influence  of  Timoleon  at, 
after  his  resignation,  xi.  262,  273;  red- 
dence  of  Timoleon  at,  xi.  268  ;  Timokin 
in  the  public  assembly  of,  xi.  269  seq.; 
the  constitution  establish^  by  Timoleon 
at,  exchanged  for  a  democracy,  xii.  531 ; 
expedition  from,  to  Krot6n,  abont  b.c 
320,  xii.  536 ;  revolutions  at,  about  b.c. 
320,  xiL  538,  540;  massacre  at,  by  Aga- 
thoUei  in  ooUnsion  with  fiamilkar,  xiL 
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541  $eq,;  Agathokles,  constitated  despot 
of^  xii  543;  Hamilkar's  onsuccessfol  at- 
tempt to  take,  xii.  570  »eq, ;  barbarities  of 
Agathokles  at,  after  bis  African  expedi- 
tion, xii.  603. 

Syrians  not  distinguished]  from  Assyrians  in 
Greek  authors,  iii  391  n. 

SyrphaSf  xii.  121. 

Sysniia,  or  public  mess  at  Sparta,  iL  513. 

T. 

Taehoi,  x.  497  seq. 
Tagus,  Thessaliani  ii.  377. 
Tal6$,  i.  328. 
Tamot,  X.  17. 

TttmyTUBf  Phokion's  victory  at,  xi.  476  ;  De- 
mosthenes reproached  for  his  absence  from 
the  battle  of,  xi.  480. 
Tanagra^  battle  of,  v.  445 ;  reconciliation  of 
leaders  and  parties  at  Athens,  after  the 

battle  of,  v.  447. 
Taniahu,  i.  215. 
Taoehij  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 

146  M?. 
TVjpAtoiuin  Homer's  time,  ii.  138. 
Taranto,  fishery  at,  iii.  522  n. 
Tarentine$  and    Rhegians,    expedition   of, 

against  the  lapygians,  v.  323 ;  aad  Mes- 

sapians,  xii.  532. 
Tbren^tim, foundation  of  cities  in  the  Gulf  of, 

i.  308 ;  Greek  settlemeuts  on  the  Gulf  of, 

iiL  514 ;  foundation  and  position  of,  iii. 

518  M^. 
TamUf  origin  of,  L  116  n.,  iii.  373  ;  Cyrus 

the  Younger  at,  ix.  28  teq, ;  Alexander  at, 

xiLl52. 
Tartarut,  i.  5, 11,  12. 
Tart^8$u8,  iii.  369 ;  not  visited  by  Greeks 

before  b.c.  630,  iii.  374 ;  Kdlaeus's  voyage 

to,  iii.  375. 
Tauri  in  the  Crimea,  iiL  330. 
Tauromeniumf  iii.  484 ;  commencement  of, 

X.  688 ;  repulse  of  Dionysius  at,  xi.  6 ; 

capture  of,  by  Dionysius,  xi.  11 ;  Timoleon 

at,  xL  207. 
Taurtu,  xiL  247  n.  2. 
Taurust  Mount,  Alexander  at,  xii.  150. 
Taxiarch,  ii.  620. 
Taxila,  Alexander  at,  xii.  306. 
Tearlen  Battle,  the,  x.  362  seq. 
Tegea  and  Mantinea,  ii.  596  seq,,  vi.  617,  vii. 

19;  and  Sparta,  ii.  601  seq,;  bones  of 

Orest^  taken  from,  ii.  602 ;  refusal  of,  to 

join  Argos,  b.c.  421,  vii.  27  ;  plans  of  the 

Aigeian  allies  against,  b.c.  418,  vii.  103; 

march- of  Agis  to  the  relief  of,  b.c.  418, 

vii.  104 ;  revolution  at,  b.c.  370,  x.  285 ; 

seizure  of  Arcadians  at,  by  the  Theban 

harmost,  x.  445  teq. ;  Epaminondas  at, 

B.C.  362,  X.  452, 453, 457, 460  teq. ;  march 

of  Epaminondas  from,  b.c  362,  x.  465 

$eq, 
Tegyrot  victory  of  Pelopidas  at,  x.  182. 
Teian  inscriptions,  iiL  251  n, 
Telamdfh  1 253  seg. 


Telegonui,  u  426. 

Tilehui,  conquests  of,  iL  564 ;  death  of,  ii. 
572. 

Teleonies,  iiL  69. 

T^lepkut,  i.  243,  397. 

Tel^ias  and  Agesilaus,  capture  of  the  Long 
Walls  at  Corinth,  and  of  Lecheeum  by,  ix. 
471  seq,\  expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  ix. 
505,  511j  at  iEgina,  ix.  517,  521 ;  attack 
of,  on  the  Peiraeus,  ix.  522  wq, ;  at  Olyn* 
thus,  X.  88  seq, 

TiUnis,  iv.  141  fi.,  v.  281  seq. 

T^s,  qfSybariSy  iv.  554  seq, 

Temenion  and  Solygeius,  ii.  415. 

Timenus,  Kresphont^,  amd  Aristodemus,  ii. 
2  seq. ;  and  Kresphontes,  family  of,  lowest 
in  the  series  of  subjects  for  heroic  drama, 
iL14. 

TSnmas,  situation  of,  iiL  258  fi.  3. 

Temp^,  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  the  legend 
of,  i.  537 ;  Delphian  procession  to,  ii.  369 
n.  2 ;  Grecian  army  sent  to  defend,  against 
Xerxes,  v.  92 ;  abandonment  of  the  de- 
fence of,  against  Xerxes,  v.  93  seq. 

Temple  qfEleusis  built  by  order  of  Ddmetdr, 
L53. 

Tenedos,  continental  settlements  of,  iii.  264; 
recovery  of,  by  Macedonian  admirals,  xiL 
192. 

Ten,  appointmentof  the,  at  Athens,  viii.  371; 
measures  of  the,  at  Athens,  viiL  372 ;  peace 
between  the,  at  Athens,  and  Thrasybulus, 
viii.  379  seq. ;  treatment  of  the,  at  Athens, 
B.C.  403,  viiL  401. 

Ten  generals  appointed  to  succeed  Alkibia- 
des,  ViiL  216. 

Tennes,  the  Sidonian  prince,  xL  606. 

Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  position  and  circum- 
stances of,  ix.  15  ;  commencement  of  their 
retreat,  ix.  75 ;  Persian  heralds  to,  on 
commencing  their  retreat,  ix.  77;  nego- 
tiations and  convention  of -.Tissaphemes 
with,  ix.  79  seq. ;  quarrel  of,  with  Ariseus, 
ix.  83 ;  retreating  march  of,  under  Tissa- 
phemes, ix.  84  seq. ;  at  the  Tigris,  ix.  86 
seq. ;  at  the  Greater  Zab,  ix.  92 ;  sum- 
moned by  Ariseus  to  surrender,  ix.  102 ; 
distress  of,  after  the  seizure  of  the  gene- 
rals, ix.  103 ;  newgenerals  appointed  by,  ix. 
108  ;  great  ascendency  of  Xenophon  over, 
ix.  1 13  seq, ;  crossing  of  the  Great  Zab  by, 
ix.  119 ;  harassing  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry  on,  ix.  119  seq.;  retreat  of, 
along  the  Tigris,  ix.  121  seq. ;  and  the  Kar- 
duchians,  ix.  129  seq, ;  at  the  Kentrites,  ix. 
135  seq. ;  in  Armenia,  ix.  139  seq. ;  and 
the  Chalybes,  ix.  146  seq, ;  and  the  Tao- 
chi,  ix.  146  seq.*,  and  the  Skythini,  ix. 
151 ;  first  sight  of  the  Euxine  by,  ix.  152 ; 
and  the  Makrdnes,  ix.  153 ;  and  the  Kol- 
chians,  ix.  154, 172 ;  at  Trapezus,  ix.  155, 
169  seq. ;  geography  of  the  retreat  of,  ix. 
157  seq. ;  feelings  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Eu- 
xine towards,  ix.  166  seq.;  leave  Trapezus, 
ix.  172 ;  at  Kerasus,  ix.  172 ;  march  of,  to 
Kotydra,  ii.  174 ;  at  Kotydra,  ix^Vbteq.; 
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and  the  Papblagonians,  ix.  196;  lail  to 
Sinopd,  ix.  197 ;  at  Herakleia,  ix.  199 ;  at 
Kalpd,  ix.  201 ;  and  Kleander,  ix.  204  seq.^ 
227;  and  Anaxibius,  ix.  210  seq.,  226; 
and  Senthes,  ix.  2 11 ,  230  seq, ;  after  leaving 
Byzantium,  ix.  224  seq, ;  and  Aristarchus, 
ix.  227  8€q,\  under  tlie  LacedaemonianSi 
ix.  234,  241,  288,  300;  in  Mysia,  ix.  237 
9eq. ;  Xenophon's  farewell  of,  ix.  240 ; 
effects  of  their  retreat  on  the  Greek  mind, 
ix.  247«e7. 

Ten  Thoutandf  the  Pan-Arcadian,  x.  317. 

Te6$f  foundation  of,  iii.  250 ;  inscriptions  of, 
iii.  251  ft. ;  emigration  from,  on  the  con- 
queat  of  Harpagus,  iir.  273;  loss  of,  to 
Athens,  b.c.  412,  vii.  516;  capture  of,  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  viii.  210. 

Tereua,  i.  269. 

Terpander,u,  190;  musical  improvements  of, 
iv.  102. 

T^Myt,  L  6,  7. 

TeuJkrians,  the,  i.  451,  265  8eq.\  and  My- 
sians,  ethnical  affinities  and  migrations  of, 
iii.  282  teq, 

T8uiru8f  i.  259. 

TeuJInrw,  the  metier  vii.  267,  269,  279  n.  2. 

Teuihrania  mistaken  by  the  Greeks  for  Troy, 
i.  396. 

Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  epic^  its  analogy 
with  the  Grecian,  i.  640  $eq,\  points  of 
distinction  between  the  Grecian  and,  i. 
643. 

Thaie  and  the  burning  of  the  palace  of  Per- 
sepolis,  xii.  239  n.  3. 

Thal^8i  Xenophan^,  and  Pythagoras,  i.  495 
eeq. ;  predictions  ascribed  to,  ii.  156 ; 
alleged  prediction  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
by,  iii.  314  n. ;  suggestion  of,  respecting 
the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  iii.  350 ; 
philosophy  and  celebrity  of,  iv.  513 
9eq. 

7Vlai^at,iv.  Ill,  115. 

Thamyrie,  analogy  between  the  story  of,  and 
that  of  Marsyas,  iii.  290. 

J%anato$t  i  9. 

Thapaaihu,  Cyrus  the  Younger  and  his 
forces  at,  ix.  39  te^.;  Alexander  crosses 
tiie  Euphrates  at,  xiL  204. 

Thaeoe,  island  of,  iv.  34;  attempted  revolt 
of,  from  the  Persians,  iv.  424 ;  contribu- 
tion levied  by  Xerxes  on,  v.  58 ;  revolt  of, 
from  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  v.  419 ; 
blockade  and  conquest  of,  b.c.  464-463, 
▼.  422 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  for  aid 
against  Athens,  v.  423 ;  expulsion  of  the 
I^cedsemonians  from,  viiL  172  ;  reduction 
of,  by  Thrasyllus,  viiL  195 ;  slaughter  at, 
by  Lysander,  viii.  303. 

Thaumas,  i.  9, 10. 

lUeagenft  qfRhegium,  the  first  to  allegorise 

mythical  narralaves,  i.  562. 
Tkeaffen^s,  deepot  qfMegara,  iii.  59. 
Thet^enSf  cf  Thasutf  statue  of,  v.  22  m.  3. 
Tkeatref  Athenian,  accessibility  of,  to  the 

poorest  citizens,  viii.  438. 
T%^Baid  ef  Antimiehus^  i.  365. 


TMbaite,  the  Cydic,  i.  364;  ascribed  to 
Homer,  ii.  173. 

Theban  contingent  of  Leonidas,  doubta  about, 
V.  126, 130 ;  leaders  put  to  death  alter  the 
battle  of  Platffia,  v.  253 ;  prisoners  in  the 
night-surprise  at  Platsa,  slaughter  of,  vi. 
160  teq.;  military  column,  depth  of,  vi. 
520,  531 ;  band  of  Three  Hundred,  vi 
527 ;  exiles  at  Athens,  x.  82,  109  seq. 

Thebans  and  i£ginetans,  i.  252 ;  against  the 
seven  chiefs,  L  372 ;  application  of,  to 
^gina  for  assistance  against  Athens,  iv. 
230 ;  and  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  104 ;  de- 
feated by  the  Athenians  at  Platsea,  y.  243 ; 
night-surprise  of  Platasa  by,  b.c.  431,  vi. 
153  seq.;  capture  of,  in  the  night-surprise 
of  Platsea,  vi.  156  teq. ;  captured  in  the 
night-surprise  of  Platsea,  slaughter  of,  vi. 
160  seq.'f  opposition  of,  to  peace  with 
Athens,  b.c  404,  viii.  311  n.;  humiliation  of 
Agesilaus  by,  ix.  358;  application  of,  to 
Athens  for  aid  against  Sparta,  b.c.  395,  ix. 
404  8eq. ;  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  ix.  426 
n. ;  and  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Kor6nda, 
ix.  437 ;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidaa,  ix.  535 ; 
expulsion  of  the  Lacedssmoniansfrom  Bce- 
otia  by,  b.c.  374,  x.  183;  inyasion  of 
Phokis  by,  b.o.  374,  x.  184;  discourage- 
ment and  victory  of,  at  Leuktra,  x.  240  teq, ; 
and  allies,  invasion  of  Laconia  by,  b.c.  370, 
X.  294  seq, ;  displeasure  of,  with  Epami- 
nondas,  b.c.  367,  x.  367 ;  expeditions  of, 
to  Thessaly,  to  rescue  Pdopidas,  x.  388, 
415  seq. ;  destruction  of  Orchomenus  by,  x. 
426 ;  under  Pammenes,  expedition  of,  to 
Megalopolis,!.  494 ;  extinction  of  free  cities 
in  Bceotia  by,  xi.  285 ;  exertions  of,  to  raise 
a  confederacy  against  the  Phokians,  b.c 
856,  xi.  353;  Lokrians  and  Thessalians, 
vrar  of,  against  the  Phokians,  b.c.  355,  xL 
356 ;  assistance  under  Pammenes  sent  by, 
to  Artabazus,  xi.  361,  418 ;  assistance  of, 
to  Megalopolis  against  Sparta,  b.c.  352- 
351,  xi.  418  seq, ;  obtain  money  from  the 
Persian  king,  b.o.  350-349,  xL  421 ;  in- 
voke the  aid  of  Philip  to  put  down  the 
Phokians,  xi.  520 ;  PhUip  declares  his  sym- 
pathy vrith,  B.O.  346,  xi.  582 ;  invited  by 
Philip  to  assist  in  an  attack  upon  Attica, 
B.C.  339,  xi.  668  seq. ;  and  Athenians,  war 
of,  against  Philip  in  Phokis,  xi.  681,  683 
seq. ;  revolt  of,  against  Alexander,  xii.  39 
seq, 
Thfb^,  xi.  288  seq. 

Thebes  and  Orchomenos,  i.  184 ;  legends  of, 
i.  349  seq, ;  how  founded  by  Kadmus,  l 
352 ;  five  principal  families  at,  i.  353 ; 
foundation  of,  byAmphidn,  i.  359;  poems 
on  the  sieges  of,  i.  365 ;  sieges  of,  i.  366 
seq, ;  the  seven  chiefs  against,  i.  370  seq, ; 
repulse  of  the  seven  chiefs  against,  L  872 
seq. ;  the  seven  chiefe  against,  death  of  all 
but  Adrastus,  i.  373;  the  seven  chieft 
against,  burial  of  the  feillen,  L  376 ;  second 
siege  of,  i.  378,  379 ;  eariy  legislation  o^ 
ii.  398 ;  and  Plataea,  disputes  between,  iv. 
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828}  Bimimoiied  to  give  ap  Ha  leaden 
after  the  battle  of  Platan,  v.  252 ;  discre- 
dit of,  for  its  Meditm,  v.  425 ;  supremacy 
of;  in  Boeotia  restored  by  Sparta,  y.  426, 
443 ;  mastery  of  Athens  over,  b.c.  456,  v. 
449;  reinlbrcemoits  firom,  in  support  of 
the  night-surprise  at  Platsea,  vi.  Ibdteg,; 
hard  treatment  of  Thespie  by,  b.c.  423, 
vi.  618 ;  altered  feeling  of,  after  the  cap- 
tore  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  viiL  354, 361, 
376 ;  and  Sparta,  war  between,  b.c.  395, 
ix.  402  $eg. ;  revolt  of  Orchomenus  from, 
to  Sparta,  UL.  408 ;  alliance  of,  with  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419 ; 
increased  importance  of,  b.c.  395,  ix.  419; 
alarm  at,  and  proposals  of  peace  from,  on 
the  Lacedsmonian  capture  of  the  Long 
Walls  at  Corinth,  ix.  473 ;  envoys  from,  to 
Agesilaus,  ix.  481,  489  ;  and  the  peace  of 
Antallddas,  x.  16 ;  proceedings  of  Sparta 
against,  after  the  peace  of  Antallddas,  x. 
37  ieg.;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at,  by 
Phoebidas,  x.  79  »eq. ;  government  o^  b.c. 
382,  X.  80  «.  1 ;  under  Leontiades  and 
other  philo-Laconian  oligarchs,  x.  108  $eq. ; 
conspiracy  against  the  philo-Laconian  oli- 
garchy at,  X.  Ill  9eg.;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  b.c.  378,  x.  139 ;  sUte  of,  after 
the  revolution  of,  b.c.  379,  x.  161;  the 
Sacred  Band  at,  x.  162 ;  expeditions  of, 
Agesilaus  against,  b.c.  378  and  377,  x.  171 
»eq. ;  displeasure  of  Athens  against,  b.c. 
474,  X.  181,  214  ;  dealings  of,  with  Plataea 
and  Thespis,  b.c.  372,  x.  215  «eg. ;  exdu- 
aion  of,  from  the  peace  of  b.c.  371,  x.  226 
9eg, ;  increased  power  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Lenktra,  x.  263;  and  Sparta,  alleged 
arbitration  of  the  Achsans  between,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  271  n. ;  influence 
of,  in  Thessaly,  b.c.  369,  x.  340;  aliena. 
tion  of  the  Arcadians  from,  b.c.  368,  x. 
354  teg ;  assassination  of  Euphron  at,  x. 
374  teg.;  application  of,  to  Persia,  b.c. 
367,  X.  379  9eg, ;  Persian  rescript  in  &- 
vour  of,  X.  381  seg.;  protest  of  the 
Arcadians  against  the  headship  of,  x.  385 ; 
peace  of  Corinth,  Epidaurus  and  Phlius 
with,  e.c.  366,  x.  397  $eg, ;  opposition  of 
the  Mantineans  and  other  Arcadians  to, 
B.C.  362,  X.  448 ;  power  of,  b.c.  360-359, 
xL  283  M^. ;  Phihp  at,  xi.  293  9eq. ;  Eu- 
bcea  rescued  from,  by  Athens,  b.c.  358, 
xL  306  aeg. ;  accusation  of,  against  Sparta 
before  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  xL 
341 ;  accusation  of,  against  Phokis  before 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  xi.  342 ;  the 
Phokians  countenanced  by  Athens  and 
Sparta  as  rivals  of,  xi.  367;  envoys  to 
Philip  from,  B.C  346,  xi.  560,  565 ;  and 
Athens,  unfriendly  relations  between,  b.c. 
339,  xi.  669 ;  mission  of  Demosthenes  to, 
B.O.  339,  xL  67Z8eg. ;  and  Athens,  alliance 
of,  against  Philip,  b.c.  339,  xi.  677 ;  se- 
verity  of  Philip  towards,  after  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  xL  697 ;  march  of  Alexander 
from  Thrace  to,  xiL  48 ;   capture  and 


destruetion  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL  50  $ig, ; 
restored  by  Kassander,  xiL  496. 

Thebes  m  Eff^t,  ui.  418. 

Tk^t  laws  of,  at  Athens,  iiL  192. 

Tkeia,  L  6,  8. 

Themit,  I  6,  13. 

TkemieioilSe,  character  of,  iv.  455  aeg. ;  and 
Aristeides,  rivalry  between,  v.  69,  371 ; 
change  of  Athens  from  a  land-power  to  a 
sea-power  proposed  by,  v.  70;  long-sighted 
views  of,  in  creating  a  navy  at  Athens,  v. 
72,  398  n,  2 ;  and  the  Laurian  mines,  t. 
75  ;  his  explanation  of  the  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  on  Xerxes's  invasion,  v. 
84  ;  prevails  upon  the  Greeks  to  stay  and 
fight  at  Artemisium,  v.  133  eeg, ;  inscribed 
invitations  of,  to  the  lonians  under  Xerxes, 
V.  140;  activity  and  resource  of,  on 
Xerxes's  approach,  v.  151 ;  opposes  the 
removal  of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Salamis 
to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  167  eeg. ;  and 
Eurybiad^  at  Salamis,  v.  168  ».;  and 
Adeimantus  of  Corinth,  at  Salamis,  v.  168, 
170;  his  message  to  Xerxes  bdbre  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  v.  173;  his  message 
to  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  v. 
190 ;  levies  fines  on  the  Cyclades,  v.  192  ; 
honours  rendered  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  v.  198;  alleged  proposal  of,  to 
bum  all  the  Grecian  ships  except  the 
Athenian,  v.  274  tt.  2;  stratagem  of, 
respecting  the  fortification  of  Athens,  v. 
331  eeg. ;  plans  of,  for  the  naval  aggran- 
disement of  Athens,  v.  337  eeg. ;  persuades 
the  Athenians  to  buUd  twenty  new  triremes 
annually,  v.  342 ;  and  Pausanias,  v.  370, 
383  ;  opponents  and  corruption  of,  after 
the  Persian  war,  v.  378  eeg. ;  and  Timo- 
kreon,  v.  379 ;  first  accusation  of  treason 
against,  v.  380;  two  accusations  of  treason 
against,  v.  381  n.  1 ;  ostracism  <tf,  v.  382, 
383  n.  1;  second  accusation  of  treason 
against,  v.  383 ;  flight  and  adventures  of, 
on  the  second  charge  of  Mediem,  v.  384 
eeg. ;  and  Admdtus,  v.  384  ;  and  Arta- 
zerxes  Longimanus,  v.  386  eeg. ;  in  Persia, 
V.  386  eeg. ;  rewards  and  death  of,  v.  389 
eeg. 

TheidSnu  <f  Samoe,  iv.  132  n. 

TkeodSrue  the  Syraeuean,  speech  of,  against 
Dionysius,  x.  699  eeg. 

Theognie,  iiL  61,  iv.  124. 

Theogtrnff  of  the  Greeks  not  a  cosmogony,  1. 
3 ;  of  Hesiod,  L  5 ;  Orphic,  L  22  eeg. ;  He- 
siodic  and  Orphic,  compared,  L  27  eeg. ; 
Hesiodic  legend  of  Panddra  in,  L  104. 

Theoklhi  the  founder  of  Naxos  in  Sicily,  iii 
483 ;  expels  the  SikeU  from  Leontini  and 
Katana,  iii.  488. 

Theology,  triple,  of  the  pagan  world,  L  588. 

Theophraetue,  the  phytologist,  L  485  n. ;  his 
treatment  of  mythes,L  550. 

Theepomptte,  the  Spartan  king,  ii.  570  nn. 

Thecpomptu,  the  hietorian,  on  the  Spartan 
empire,  ix.  270  n. 

The$ric  Board  at  Athens,  creation  of,  iz«  $26. 
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The(Me  Fund,  allusions  of  Demosthenes  to, 
xi.  466, 471  ;  motion  of  ApoUodorus  about, 
xi.  485  ;  not  appropriated  to  war  purposes 
till  just  before  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  xi. 
492 ;  true  character  of,  xi.  492  teg. ;  at- 
tempt  of  the  Athenian  property-classes  to 
evade  durect  taxation  by  recourse  to,  xi. 
497 ;  application  of,  to  military  purposes, 
xi.  679. 

The6rik(m,  viu.  439. 

The6r$,  ii.  324. 

Th&ra,  il.  35 ;  foundation  of  Kyren6  from,  iv. 
39  8eq, 

Theramen^St  Peloponnesian  fleet  under.  Til. 
533;  statement  of,  respecting  the  Four 
Hundred,  viii.  18  fi.  2 ;  expedition  of,  to 
the  Hellespont,  viii.  159 ;  accusation  of 
the  generals  at  Arginusae  by,  viii.  246  seg. ; 
probable  conduct  of,  at  Arginusse,  viii.  252 
teg,,  254  n. ;  first  embassy  of,  to  Sparta, 
viiL  309 ;  second  embassy  of,  to  Sparta, 
viiL  31 1 ;  and  the  executions  by  the  Thirty, 
▼iii.  328, 330, 334 ;  and  Kritias,  dissentient 
views  of,  viii.  329  seq.f  339  ;  exasperation 
of  the  majority  of  the  Thirty  against,  viii. 
339;  denunciation  of,  by  Kritias  in  the 
senate,  viii.  340 ;  reply  of,  to  Kritias's 
denunciation  in  the  senate,  viii.  342 ;  con- 
demnation and  death  of,  viii.  314  teg. 

Theramen^s  the  Athenian,ynn.  25 ;  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Four  Hundred,  viiL  79  seg. ; 
his  impeachment  of  the  embassy  of  the 
Four  Hundred  to  Sparta,  viii.  113  seg, 

Therimackue,  ix.  509. 

Therma,  Xerxes's  movements  from,  to  Ther- 
mopylae, V.  112 ;  capture  of,  by  Archestra- 
tus,  vi.  96. 

7%ermaie  Gnl/,  original  occupants  on,  iv.  1 7. 

ThermqpykB,  Greeks  north  of,  in  the  first 
two  centuries,  ii.  367 ;  Phokian  defensive 
wall  at,  ii.  379 ;  resolution  of  Greeks  to 
defend  against  Xerxes,  v.  97;  the  pass 
of,  V.  99  teg, ;  path  over  Mount  (Eta 
avoiding,  v.  107;  movements  of  Xerxes 
from  Therma  to,  v.  112 ;  impressions  of 
Xerxes  about  the  defenders  at,  v.  118; 
repeated  Persian  attacks  upon,  repulsed, 
V.  120;  debate  among  the  defendCers  of, 
when  the  Persians  approached  their  rear, 
▼.123;  manoeuvres  ascribed  to  Xerxes 
respecting  the  dead  at,  v.  141 ;  numbers 
slain  at,  on  both  sides,  v.  142 ;  inscrip- 
tions commemorative  of  the  battle  at,  v. 
142 ;  effect  of  the  battle  of,  on  the  Greeks 
and  Xerxes,  v.  144  seg.;  conduct  of  the 
Peloponnesians  after  the  battle  of,  v.  145 ; 
hopeless  situation  of  the  Athenians  after 
the  battle  of,  v.  147  ;  Onomarchus  at,  xi. 
360 ;  Philip  checked  at,  by  the  Athenians, 
xi.  413  ;  position  of  Phalskus  at,  b.c.  347- 
346,  xL  520,  578 ;  application  of  the  Fho- 
loans  to  Athens  for  aid  against  Philip  at, 
B.C.  347,  xi.  522 ;  importance  of,  to  Philip 
and  Athens,  b.c.  347,  xi.  524  ;  march  of 
Philip  to,  B.O.  346,  xi.  564  eeg, ;  plans  of 
Philip  against,  b.0.  346,  xi.  568 ;  letters  of 


Philip invitingthe  Athenians  to  join  hmi 
at,  xL  576;  Pkokians  at,  b.c.  347-346, 
xi.  578  eeg, ;  surrender  of,  to  Philip,  xi. 
582 ;  professions  of  Philip  after  his  con- 
quest of,  xi  586 ;  special  meeting  oi  the 
Amphiktyons  at,  b.c.  339,  xL  663. 

Thermttt,  ii.  390. 

Th^o  qf  Agrigenlwm  and  Gelo,  v.  297  teg, ; 
and  Hiero,  v.  307 ;  severe  treatment  of 
Himereans  by,  v.  307 ;  death  of,  v.  311. 

Thereander,  the  Orchomenian,  attheThehan 
banquet  to  Mardonius,  t.  216. 

Thernt^e,  L  405,  ii.  96  eeg. 

Theseium  at  Athens,  v.  415. 

TMeeut,  L  232,  282  eeg, ;  and  the  Mindtavr, 
i.  303 ;  obtains  burial  for  the  fallen  chie& 
against  Thebes,  i.  376;  the  political  re- 
forms of,  ii.  29 ;  and  Menestheus,  ii.  30 ; 
restoration  of  the  sons  of,  to  his  kingdom, 
ii.  31 ;  consolidation  of  Attica  by,  iii.  92 ; 
bones  of,  conveyed  to  Athens,  v.  413. 

Thesmoi,  iii.  101. 

Thesmophoria,  festival  of,  L  60. 

ThesmothetcB,  iii.  100. 

Thetpitet  hard  treatment  of,  by  Thebes,  B.C. 
423,  vi.  618;  severity  of  Thebes  towards, 
B.c.  372,  X.  219. 

Thespian  contingent  of  Leonidas,  v.  125. 

Thespiaru,  distress  of,  caused  by  Xerxes's 
invasion,  v.  125  n.  2 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  x.  245  ;  expulsion  of,  from  Boeo- 
tia,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  265. 

Thespis  and  Solon,  story  of,  iii.  198. 

Theaprotians,  iii.  555  teg. 

ThettaUan  cities,  disorderly  confederacy  of, 
ii.  377  ;  and  Athenian  cavalry,  skirmis)ies 
of,  with  Archidamus,  vi.  181 ;  cavalry 
sent  home  by  Alexander,  xii.  246. 

ThetsaHans,  migration  of,  from  ThesprStis  to 
Thessaly,  ii.  19 ;  non-Hellenic  character 
of,  ii.  20;  and  their  dependents  in  the 
first  two  centuries,  ii.  368  teg, ;  charact^ 
and  condition  of,  ii.  371  teg, ;  and  Xerxes't 
invasion,  v.  92,  95 ;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens  and  Argos,  about  b.c.  461,  v.  435 ; 
Thebans,  and  Lokrians,  war  of,  with  the 
Phokians,  b.c.  355,  xi.  356. 

Thestahit,  son  of  Kimon,  impeachment  of 
Alkibiad^s  by,  vii.  286. 

Thettaly,  afiinities  of,  vrith  Bceotia,  ii.  24 ; 
quadruple  division  of,  ii.  376 ;  power  of, 
when  united,  ii.  378;  Athenian  march 
against,  b.c.  454,  v.  451 ;  Brasidas's  march 
through,  to  Thrace,  vi.  542  teg, ;  Lacede- 
monian reinforcements  to  Brasidat  pre- 
vented from  passing  through,  vi.  614; 
state  of,  B.C.  370,  x.  339;  influence  of 
Thebes  in,  b.c.  369,  x.  340 ;  expedition  of 
Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  369,  x.  340;  expedition  of 
Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  368,  x.  360 ;  expeditioDt 
of  Pelopidas  to,  x.  361  n,  2 ;  mission  of 
Pelopidas  to,  B.c.  366,  x.  387  ;  expedition 
of  Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  363,  x.  415,  420  teg, ; 
despots  of,  xi.  286  teg. ;  first  expedition  of 
Philip  into,  against  the  despots  of  Pbene, 
xi  366, 408, 412  n.  2 ;  second 
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THUCTDIDES. 


of  PhiUp  into,  tgiintt  the  detpott  of  Phe- 
ne,  xi.  4 10  ieq.  \  victory  of  Leotthenes  OTer 
Antipater  in,  xii.  424. 

Tkiteg  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  135 ;  in  At- 
tica immediately  before  Solon's  legisla- 
tion, iiL  128  seq, ;  mutiny  of^  iiL  132. 

Thetu  and  P^us,  i.  257. 

Thhminm,  expedition  of,  to  Asia,  ix.  287 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  ix.  502,  xii.  580  seg. 

TkirkDtJta  opinion  on  the  partition  of  land 
ascribed  to  Lykurgos,  ii.  541  aeq.^  548, 
552  8eq, 

Thhriy  at  Atkem,  nomination  of,  viii.  321 ; 
proceedings  of,  Tiii.  325  seq, ;  executions 
by,  viii.  326  seq,f  330  teq.,  336  teq, ;  discord 
among,  viiL  329 ;  three  thousand  hoplitea 
nominated  by,  viii.  335 ;  disarming  of  ko- 
plltes  by,  viii.  336;  murders  and  spolia- 
tions by,  viiu  336,  349 ;  tyranny  of,  after 
the  death  of  Theramenlis,  viii.  349 ;  intel- 
lectual teaching  foibidden  by,  viii.  350; 
andSoknit^,  viiL352;  growing  insecurity 
of,  viiL  353;  disgust  in  Greece  at  the 
enormities  of,  viii.  357 ;  repulse  and  defeat ' 
of,  by  Thrasybulus  at  Phyld,  viiL  362 ; 
seizure  and  execution  of  prisoners  at 
Eleusis  and  Salamis  by,  viii.  364 ;  defeat 
of,  by  Thrasybulus  at  Peineus,  viiL  367 
teq.;  deposition  of,  viii.  371;  reaction 
against,  on  the  arrival  of  king  Pausanias, 
viii.  376 ;  flight  of  the  survivors  of  the, 
viii.  383 ;  treatment  of,  b.c.  403,  viii.  401 ; 
oppression  and  suffering  of  Athens  under 
the,  ix.  251 ;  Athens  rescued  from  the,  ix. 
252  ;  the  knights  or  horsemen  supporters 
of  the,  ix.  253 ;  Athens  under  the,  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Spartan  empire,  ix.  254 ; 
compared  with  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies, 
ix.  257  ;  and  Kallibius,  ix.  261 ;  put  down 
by  the  Athenians  themselves,  ix.  273. 

Thorax  and  Xenophon,  ix.  182  seq. 

Thrace,  Chalkidic  colonies  in,  iv.  29  seq.i 
Greek  settlements  east  of  the  Strymon  in, 
iv.  33 ;  conquest  of,  by  the  Persians  under 
Darius,  iv.  369 ;  and  Macedonia,  march  of 
Mardonius  into,  iv.  423 ;  contributions 
levied  by  Xerxes  on  towns  in,  v.  57 ;  Bra- 
aidas's  expedition  to,  vi.  503,  541  teq. ; 
vrar  continued  in,  during  the  one  year's 
truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  vi.  598 ; 
Alkibiad^  and  Thrasybulus  in,  b.c.  407, 
viii.  195 ;  Iphikrates  in,  between  b.c.  387- 
378,  X.  143  $eq» ;  Iphikrates  in,  b.c  368- 
365,  X.  342  seq.i  Philip  in,  b.c.  351,  xL 
428,  and  b.c.  346,  xi.  557,  559,  and  b.c. 
542-341,  xL  622  seq,;  Alexander's  expe- 
dition into,  xii.  29  seq. ;  march  of  Alex- 
ander from,  to  Thebes,  xiL  48. 

TTkraeian  influence  upon  Greece,  L  42 ;  race 
in  the  North  of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  281 ;  Cher- 
Bonesus,  iv.  36 ;  subject-allies  of  Athens 
not  oppressed  by  her,  vi.  551  seq. ;  merce- 
naries under  Dutrephes,  vii.  490  seq. 

Tkradm*  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  iL  120 ;  and  Phrygians,  affi- 
nities between,  iiL  282  m^^  289  \  affinitiea 


and  migrations  o^^  Ui.  282  nq.  \  inmbers 
and  abode  of,  iv.  26 ;  general  diaracter  of, 
iv.  26  seq. ;  Asiatic  characteristics  of,  iv. 
29 ;  venality  of,  vi.  290  n. 

Thrasius,  xL  244,  254. 

Thrasyhthu  of  Syracuse,  v.  313  seq. 

ThrasybtduSi  the  Athenian,  speech  of,  at 
Saroos,  viii.  65 ;  efforts  of,  at  Samoa,  in 
favour  of  Alkibiades,  viii.  68  ;  in  Thrace, 
viii.  195 ;  accusation  of  the  generals  at 
Arginuss  by,  viii.  247  seq,\  flight  of, 
from  Attica,  viii.  330;  occupation  of 
Phyle,  and  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  Thirty 
by,  viii.  361 ;  occupation  of  Peirseus  by, 
viii.  366 ;  victory  of,  over  the  Thirty  at 
Peirseus,  viiL  367  ^e^. ;  increasing  strength 
of,  at  Peirsus,  viiL  373  ;  straitened  condi- 
tion of,  in  Peineus,  viiL  375 ;  at  Peineus, 
king  Pausanias's  attack  upon,  viiL  378; 
and  the  Ten  at  Athens,  peace  between, 
Tiii.  379 ;  and  the  exiles,  restoration  of,  to 
Athens,  viii.  382 ;  assistance  of,  to  Evander 
and  others,  viii.  418  n.  3;  honorary  reward 
to,  viiL  425 ;  aid  to  the  Thebans  by,  ix. 
411;  acquisitions  of,  in  the  Hellespont 
and  Bosphorus,  ix.  508;  victory  of,  in 
Lesbos,  ix.  509 ;  death  and  character  of, 
ix.  509. 

Hirasydaus,  v.  307 ;  cruel  government,  de- 
feat and  death  of,  v.  311,  ix.  310,  314. 

ThrasykUs  and  Strombichides,  expedition  of, 
to  Chios,  vii.  515. 

ThrasyUus,  vii.  99,  101 ;  at  Samos,  b.o.  411, 
viii.  64,  66 ;  at  Lesbos,  viii.  137;  eluded  by 
Mindarus,  viii.  138 ;  at  Eiaeus,  viiL  146 ; 
repulse  of  Agis  by,  viii.  173 ;  expedition 
of,  to  Ionia,  viiL  174;  and  Alkibiiides,  at 
the  Hellespont,  viii.  176. 

Thrasylockus  and  Demosthen^  xL  375  ft.  2. 

Thrasymachus,  rhetorical  precepts  of,  viiL 
501 ;  doctrine  of,  in  Plato's  Republic^  viiL 
536^9. 

Three  thousand,  nominated  by  the  Thirty  at 
Athens,  viii.  335. 

Thucydides,  altered  intellectual  and  ethical 
standard  in  the  age  of,  i.  494 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  ancient  mythes,  L  527,  542  seq. ; 
his  version  of  the  Trojan  war,  L  543  seq, ; 
on  the  dwellings  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  iL 
147 ;  his  date  for  the  return  of  the  He- 
rakleids,  ii.  18 ;  silence  of,  on  the  treaty 
between  Athens  and  Persia,  v.  457;  de- 
scent of,  vL  17  n.  2;  various  persons 
named,  vL  39  ft.  2 ;  Ids  division  of  the 
year,  vi.  155  n.  1 ;  his  judgment  respect- 
ing Perikles,  vL  234,  238 ;  first  mention 
of  Kleon  by,  vi.  331 ;  reflections  of,  on 
the  Korkynean  massacre,  b.c.  427,  vL  377 
seq. ;  structure  of  his  history,  vi.  419  n. ; 
judgment  of,  on  Kleon's  success  at  Pylus, 
vL  472  seq. ;  on  KythSra,  vi.  496  fi. ;  and 
the  capitulation  of  Amphipolis  to  Brasidas^ 
vi.  558,  560,  564  seq. ;  banishment  of,  vi. 
565  seq.;  on  Kleon s  views  and  motives 
in  desiring  vni,  b.c.  422,  vL  622  seq.^ 
627;  passages  of»  on  tb« battle  of  Amphi- 
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polity  ▼!.  G69  nn.f  641  n.,  644  m.  {  feelings  | 
off  towards  Brasidas  and  Kleou»  vi.  655 ; 
treatment  of  Kleon  by,  vi.  655,  660  seq. ; 
dialogue  set  forth  by,  between  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  and  Executive  Ck>uncil  of 
Melos,  vii.  149  seq.t  157  $eq,;  his  favourable 
judgment  of  the  Athenians  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  b.c.  411,  viii.  121 
9eq» ;  study  of,  by  Demosthenes,  xi.  376. 

Thucydidit,  wm  qfMeiSnaa,  v.  463;  rivahry 
of,  with  Perikles,  vi.  21  seq, ;  ostracised, 
vi.  27 ;  history  of,  after  his  ostracism,  vi. 
39  n.  2. 

ThurianSf  defeat  of,  by  the  Lucanians,  xi. 
17. 

Tkuriif  foundation  of,  vi.  18  9eq,\  few  Athe- 
nian settlers  at,  vi.  20;  revolution  at, 
B.C.  413,  X.  530. 

Thyamidf  surprise  of,  by  the  Phliasians  and 
Chares,  x.  372. 

ThyesiSan  banquet t  the,  L  221. 

ThyettSs,  i.  219  eeq. 

Thymochar49t  defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  viii. 
97  feq, 

thymodSa,  xii.  157,  169.      . 

Tkynknu,  iU.  281. 

TH^rea,  conquest  of,  iL  605;  capture  of, 
by  Nikias,  b.c.  424,  vi.  498 ;  stipulation 
about,  between  Sparta  and  Argos,  b.c. 
420,  viL  38. 

Thyssageta,  iii.  330. 

Tigrwt  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the,  ix. 
86  teq,;  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
along  the,  ix.  121  seq. ;  forded  by  Alex- 
ander, xiL  205 ;  voyage  of  Nearchus  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the,  xii. 
317,  318 ;  Alexander's  voyage  up  the,  to 
Opisy  xii.  327. 

Ti^kusios  JpoOo,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  65. 

Timaus*s  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  551. 

Timagoras,  his  mission  to  Persia,  and  execu- 
tion, X.  381,  383,  384  n.  1. 

TinumdrOf  i.  231. 

TimarchuSf  decree  of,  xi.  511, 512n. 

Timasiont  and  Xenophon,  ix.  182  seq. 

TwMf  Grecian  computation  of,  iL  155  n.  2. 

Tmigetiidas,  death  of,  v.  252. 

Timocraey  of  Solon,  iiL  158  seq. 

TimokrateSf  the  Rhodian,  ix.  398  seq. 

TimokrateSf  t^Syracuset  xi.  127  seq. 

Timokreon  and  Themistokles,  v.  379. 

Ttmolaus,  speech  of,  ix.  424. 

Timoleont  appointment  of,  to  aid  Syracuse, 
xL  191,  200 ;  life  and  character  of,  before 
B.C.  344,  xi.  192  seq, ;  and  TImophanes, 
XL  192  seq. ;  preparaUona  of,  for  his  expe- 
dition to  Syracuse,  xi.  201;  voyage  of, 
from  Corinth  to  Sicily,  xi.  202  seq. ;  mes- 
sage from  Hiketas  to,  xi.  203;  at  Rhe- 
gium,  xi.  203  seq. ;  at  Tauromenium,  xi. 
207 ;  at  Adranum,  xi.  209,  220 ;  first 
arrival  of,  at  Syracuse,  xL  211 ;  surrender 
of  Ortygia  to,  xL  212  seq. ;  reinforcement 
from  Corinth  to,  xL  215,  219,  222  ;  admi- 
ration excited  by  the  successes  of,  xi.  215, 
828|  advantage  of  Ortygia  to,  xi  219; 


retnrn  of,  from  Adranum  to  Syraemey  li. 
223;  MessenS  declares  in  favour  o^  zL 
223;  capture  of  Spipolae  by,  xi.  226; 
favour  of  the  gods  towards,  xi.  228,  253, 
255 ;  ascribes  his  successes  to  the  go^ 
xL  230 ;  temptations  and  conduct  of,  on 
becoming  master  of  Syracuse,  xL  231  Mf.; 
demolition  of  the  Dionysian  stron^iold  in 
Ortygia  by,  xi.  233 ;  erection  of  courts  of 
justice  at  Syracuse  by,  xL  234 ;  recall  of 
exiles  to  Syracuse  by,  xi.  235 ;  caj^tula- 
tion  of  Hiketas  with,  at  Leontini,  xL  241 ; 
puts  down  the  despots  in  Sicily,  xL  241, 
254  seq, ;  march  of,  from  Syracuse  agamst 
the  Carthaginians,  xL  243  seq.  \  and  Thra- 
sius,  xL  244,  254 ;  victory  of,  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  Krimesus,  xL  246 
seq.\  and  Mamerkus,  xi.  255  seq.\  par- 
tial defeat  of  his  troops,  xL  255 ;  victory 
of,  over  Hiketas  at  the  Damurias,  xL  256 ; 
surrender  of  Leontini  and  Hiketas  to,  zL 
257 ;  peace  of,  with  the  Carthaginians,  xL 
258  ;  capture  of  MessdnS  and  Hippon  by, 
xi.  259 ;  lays  down  his  power  at  Syracoae, 
xi.  261;  great  influence  of,  after  his  re- 
signation at  Syracuse*  xi.  262,  273 ;  and 
the  immigration  of  new  Greek  settlers 
into  Sicily,  xi.  265  seq. ;  residence  o^  at 
Syracuse,  xi.  268 ;  in  the  public  assembly 
at  Syracuse,  xL  269  seq.i  uncormpted 
moderation  and  public  spirit  of,  xi.  273; 
freedom  and  ]irosperity  in  Sicily,  intro- 
duced by,  xi.  273 ;  death  and  obeequiea  d^ 
xL  274 ;  and  Dion,  contrast  between,  xL 
277  seq.\  the  constitution  established  at 
Syracuse  by,  exchanged  for  an  olinrehy, 
XiL  531. 

Thnomachus  in  the  Hellespont,  x.  513. 

Timophttnes  and  Timoleon,  xL  192  $eq» 

Timotheus,  stmqfKotum,  x.  149;  circnmnatvi- 
gation  of  Peloponnesus  by,  x.  179  ;  at  Za- 
kynthus,  x.  192 ;  appointment  of,  to  aid 
Korkyra,  b.c.  373,  x.  195 ;  delay  of,  in  aid- 
ing Korkyra,  x.  198  seq.,  199  n. ;  and  Iphi- 
krates,  x.  202,  409,  410  n.  1 ;  trial  and 
acquittal  of,  v.  207  seq.,  209  n. ;  expe£-> 
tion  of,  to  Asia  Minor,  b.c  366,  x.  345, 
402  seq.'t  and  Charidemus,  x.  411,  413; 
successes  of,  in  Macedonia  and  ChaUddik^, 
B.O.  365-364,  X.  411 ;  failure  of,  at  Am- 
phipolis,  B.c.  364,  x.  413 ;  and  Kotya,  z. 
413 ;  in  the  Chersonese,  b.c.  363,  x.  413» 
419,  507 ;  in  the  Hellespont,  b.c.  357,  zL 
316;  accusation  of,  by  Chares,  xL  318 
seq.f  322  it. ;  aiTOgance  and  unpopularity 
of,  xL  320 ;  exile  and  death  of,  zL  323. 

Timotheus,  qf  the  Pontic  Herakieia^  in. 
629. 

I^ridazus  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  Iz* 
136,  140;  embassy  of  Antalkidas,  Konon, 
and  others  to,  ix.  498  seq. ;  and  Antalki- 
das at  Susa,  ix.  531 ;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  ix.  534 ;  and  Orontes,  z.  30, 
31. 

THsamenus,  son  qf  Orestes,  ii.  6, 10, 11 1^  1. 
r,  Me  ^/A«»«m,  doom  oft  fill.  40^ 
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Tk^kmmu,  despot  at  Pbanst  zL  290. 

Tinapheme9  and  Phamabazus,  embassy 
from,  to  Sparta,  b.c.  413,  vii.  503 ;  and 
Chaliudeus,  treaty  between,  tu.  518 ;  first 
treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesians,  tIL 
518 ;  payment  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
by,  TiL  535 ;  and  Astyochusi  treaty  be- 
tween, ym.  543  $eg.i  second  treaty  of, 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  TiL  543  tea.; 
and  Lichas,  at  Miletus,  Til.  548 ;  double- 
dealing  and  intrignes  of,  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet,  viL  548,  551  m^.;  escape 
and  advice  of  Alkibiades  to,  yiii.  3  teq.; 
and  the  Greeks,  Alkibiades  acts  as  inter- 
preter between,  viiL  6 ;  redaction  of  pay 
to  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by,  viii.  6; 
third  treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesiins, 
▼iii.  31  ieg. ;  envoy  from,  to  Sparta,  b.c. 
411,  viiL  133 ;  fidse  promises  oi^  to  Min- 
darus,  viii.  134 ;  and  the  Phenidan  fleet 
at  Aspendus,  viii.  134,  136, 154 ;  and  the 
Peloponnesians  at  the  Hellespont,  viiL 
153  9eg,i  Alkibiades  arretted  by,  viiL  161 ; 
charge  <^,  against  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix. 
9 ;  negotiations  and  ccmTention  of,  with 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  79  teq.; 
retreating  march  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
under,  ix.  84  teg, ;  treachery  of,  towards 
Klearchus  and  other  Greeks,  ix.  93  My. ; 
plan  of,  against  the  Ten  Thousand  Gre^, 
ix.  101 ;  attack  of,  on  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  122 ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
ix.  286 ;  and  DerkyUidas,  ix.  290, 304  9eq. ; 
and  Agesilaus,  ix.  362,  370  $  death  of,  ix. 
372. 

Titanidei,  the,  L  6. 

Tiimu,  the,  L  6,  7, 11 ;  the  Orphic,  L  23. 

Ti9e<r9(u  rd  SxXa,  meaning  of,  yL  155  ».  2, 
485  ft.  1,  508  ».,  524  ».  2,  528  ». 

TUknmttet  supersedes  Tissaf^emes,  and 
opens  negotiations  with  Agesilaus,  ix.  372 ; 
sends  an  envoy  to  Greece  against  Sparta, 
ix.  398  9eq,\  victory  of  Chves  and  Arta- 
bazus  over,  xi.  325. 

Tokmditf  voyage  of,  round  Peloponnetus,  v. 
450 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  v.  471. 

Tomi,  kgendary  origin  of  the  name,  i.  325 
n,  3,  lii.  641. 

Thpographical  impossibiUties  in  the  legend 
of  Troy  no  obstacles  to  its  reception,  i.  448 ; 
criticibius  inapplicable  to  the  legend  of 
Troy,  L  450. 

Torffium,  victory  of  Agathokles  over  Deino- 
krates  at,  xiL  605. 

7\fr6nef  surprise  and  capture  of,  by  Brasidas, 
vL  576 ;  capture  of,  by  Kleon,  vi  632. 

Torrhf'iia,  iU.  302. 

Tortttret  use  of ,  to  elicit  troth,  viL  274  n. 

I'awn-occupadons,  encouragement  to,  at 
Athens,  iii.  195. 

TowHt,  fortification  of,  in  early  Greece,  iL 
145  <ef . 

TradeSf  Grecian  deities  of,  L  465. 

TradUUm^  Greek,  matter  of,  uncertified,  i. 
580 ;  fictitious  matter  in,  does  not  imply 
fraud,  i.  581. 


TVdBzai,  removal  of  Atheniint  to,  on  Xenftt'a 
approach,  v.  148. 

Tragediet,  lost,  of  Prometheus,  i.  107  n,  2. 

Tragedy,  Athenian,  growth  of,  viii.  435; 
Athenian,  abundant  production  of,  viii. 
437 ;  Athenian,  effect  of,  on  the  public 
mind,  viiL  440 ;  Grecian,  ethical  senti- 
ment in,  viiL  460. 

Tr<^>iu9,  legendary  origin  of,  L  238 ;  date 
of  the  foundation  of,  iiL  337  n.  2 ;  the  Ten 
Thousand  at,  xi.  155, 169  teg. ;  deputure 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  from,  ix.  172. 

Trench  of  Artaxerxes  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  vraU  of  Media,  ix.  54,  56  n  1. 

Tribam,  defeat  of  Philip  by,  xL  639;  victwy 
of  Alexander  over,  xiL  31. 

Tribet  and  demes  of  Kleisthen^s,  iv.  176  My. 

Trilmte  of  the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  vL  6 
n.  3,  9  n.  2. 

Trierarchic  reform  of  Demosthenes,  i.  639 
»eg, 

TrmaJtria,  town  of,  viL  172. 

TriphifUa,  Mmysin,  iL  37;  and  Elis,  iL  592, 
X.  356,  429. 

TriphyUant,  iL  408. 

Tr^k  theology  of  the  pagan  world,  L  588 ; 
partition  of  past  time  by  Varro,  L  153. 

Tr^Ut,  iu.  361. 

Trireme,  equipment  of  a,  vi.  271  n. 

Trittmtitekmis,  exclamation  of,  on  the  Greeks 
and  the  Olympic  games,  v.  155. 

TrU6n  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  326. 

TrU6nia,  Lake,  iv.  47  n.  2 ;  piopbedes  about, 
iv.  52. 

TnttyeM,  iiL  71,  91  n. 

Tr6ad,  the,  L  451. 

Tr6a9  Jle^andreU,  L  441. 

Tr6at,  hUtorieal,  and  the  Teukrians,  L  461. 

Trofttn  war,  Thucydid^s's  version  of,  L  64S 
eeq, ;  the  date  <rf,  ii.  52,  76. 

Trofane,  allies  of,  i.  398;  new  allies  o^  i. 
404, 405 ;  and  Phrygians,  L  452. 

Trcpkoniue  and  Agamldds,  L  177. 

Trie,  L  387. 

TVoy,  legend  of,  L  386-458. 

TunSe,  capture  of,  by  Agathoklds,  xiL  560 ; 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Agathokles  at,  xiL 
575 ;  Archagathos  blocked  up  by  the  Car- 
thaginians at,  xii.  593,  597;  victory  of 
the  Carthaginians  over  Aga^okl^s  near, 
xii.  598 ;  nocturoal  panic  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp  near,  xii.  598 ;  Agathokles 
deserts  his  army  at,  and  they  capitulate, 
xii.  599,  600. 

Turpm,  chronicle  of,  L  635. 

Tychi,  near  Syracuse,  vii.  334. 

Tydeui,  L  207,  369. 

TVtMffmtf  andLdda,  L  230  »eg. 

Tyndarion,  vii.  165. 

Tynddrie,  foundation  of,  xL  5. 

Typee,  manifold,  of  the  Homeric  gods,  L  471. 

Typhadn  and  Echidna,  oflkpring  of,  L  10.    ' 

l)^h6eut,  L  12. 

T)rre,  iii.  358  eeg. ;  siege  and  suljugation  of, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  iii.  444;  and  Car- 
thage, amicable  relations  betweeot  iiv465 ; 
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deM  and  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xii. 

17§  aeq. 
TyrS,  different  accounts  of,  i.  148. 
l)frrhemani,  0.  Muller'i  view  of  the  origin 

of,  iii.  242. 
Tyrtaui  and  the  first  Messenian  war»  ii.  568, 

570,  575  ;   efficiency  of,  in  the  second 

Messenian  war,  ii.  580  aeg. ;  poetry  of,  iv. 

110 ;  age  and  metres  of,  iv.  104. 

U. 

Uranoi,  i.  6,  7. 

Utury  and  the  Jewish  law,  iii.  150  n. 

Uiica,  iii.  365  ;  capture  of,  by  AgathoklSs, 

xii.  590. 
Usiif  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  231. 

V. 

Varro*8  triple  division  of  pagan  theology,  L 
588 ;  his  triple  partition  of  past  time,  L 
653. 

Veneti,  the,  i.  431. 

Villagers  regarded  as  inferiors  by  Ilellens,  iL 
345,  349. 

Villages  numerous  in  early  Greece,  ii.  347. 

Voliunga  SagOf  i.  640. 

W. 

WoTt  the  first  sacred,  iv.  84  seq.,  v.  468; 
the  social,  xi.  310,  325  ;  the  second  sacred, 
xi.  339  My.,  519,  582  seq, ;  the  third 
sacred,  xL  646. 

Wise  men  of  Greece,  seven,  iv.  126  seq, 

Wolffs  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  ii.  191 ;  his 
theory  on  the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  ii.  202  seq. 

Women,  Solon's  laws  respecting,  iii.  188. 

Wooden  horse  of  Troy,  the,  i.  410,  418. 

"  Works  and  Days"  races  of  men  in,  i.  88 
seq.\  differs  from  the  Theoffonyand  Homer, 
i.  91 ;  mingled  ethical  and  mythical  senti- 
ment in,  i.  92  seq, ;  the  earUest  didactic 
poem,  i.  95;  personal  feeling  pervading, 
1.  98 ;  probable  age  of,  i.  99 ;  legend  of 
Panddra  in,  L  103  ;  general  feeling  of  the 
poet  in,  i.  105 ;  on  women,  i.  106. 

Writing^  unknown  to  Homeric  and  Hesi- 
odic  Greeks,  ii.  157 ;  few  traces  of,  long 
after  the  Homeric  age,  IL  192 ;  among  the 
Greeks,  iv.  130. 

X. 

Xanthippus  and  Miltiad^,  iv.  483,  492. 
Xanth^opuSf  son  qfPerikUs,  vi.  137. 
Xenarls  and   KleobiUus,  the  anti-Athenian 

epbors,  vii.  32  seq. 
Xenias  and  Pasion,  desertion  of  Cyrus  by,  ix. 

37. 
Xenodoius,  xii. -574,  594,  596,  597. 
Xenokraies,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  xii. 

435,  436,  447. 
XenophaneSf  his  condemnation  of  ancient 

legendfy  i.  494 ;  Tbalte,  and  Pythagoras,  i 


495  9eq,i  his  treatment  of  andent  myfliM, 
i.  562 ;  philosophy  and  idiool  o(  if .  523 
seq. 
XenapMn,  his  treatment  of  ancient  mjtho, 
L  551 ;  on  Spartan  women,  ii.  518,  520 
n.  2  ;  his  Cyropaedia,  ilL  311  ii.,  iv.  247; 
his  version  of  Cyrus's  capture  of  Babykm, 
iv.  288  n. ;  on  the  dikasteries,  vL  58,  63 
n.  2.;  and  Plato,  evidence  of,  about  SokrstSs, 
viii.  555  seq.,  609  n. ;  the  preceptorial  sod 

Positive  exhortation  of  Sokratds  exhibited 
y,  viii.  612 ;  remarks  of,  on  the  accnsation 
against  Sokrat^,  viii.  650;  on  the  condon- 
nation  of  Sokrat^,  viii.  663 ;  and  his  join- 
ing of  the  Cyreian  army,  ix.  16 ;  length  of 
the  parasang  in,  ix.  19  it.  3 ;  dreiun  of, 
after  the  seizure  of  the  generals,  ix.  104; 
address  of,  to  the  c^itains  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  after  the  seizure  of  the  gene- 
rals, ix.  105 ;  chosen  a  general  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  ix.  108 ;  first  speech  of,  to 
the  Ten  Thousand,  after  being  chosen  a 
general,   ix.  109  seq. ;  great  ascendency 
acquired  by,  over  the  Ten  Thousand,  n. 
113  seq. ;  and  Cheirisophns,  ix.  125, 131, 
145, 146;  prowess  of,  against  the  Pernans, 
ix.  125  seq. ;  in  the  mountains  of  the  Ktf- 
duchians,  ix.  129  »eq. ;  at  the  Kentritei, 
ix.  136  seq. ;  propositions  oli  to  the  Tea 
Thousand  at  Trapezus,  ix.  170;  his  ^ 
of  founding  a  new  dty  on  the  Euxme, 
ix.  179  seq. ;  charges  against,  and  speeches 
of,  at  Kotydra,  ix.  181  seq. ;  offered  the 
sole  command  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  u^ 
198 ;   at   Heraklda  and  Kalp6,  ix.  ^ 
seq.;  and  Kleander,  ix.  209,  212;  at  By- 
zantium, ix.  21 1 ;  and  Anaxibius,  ix.  223, 
225  seq. ;  takes  leave  of  the  Ten  Thowsnd, 
ix.  224 ;  rejoins  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix. 
226;  andAristarchus,ix.228;  andSeothes, 
ix.  211,  230  seq, ;  his  poverty  and  tsamct 
to  ZeuslMdlichioi,  ix.  235  nq.i  at  Per- 
gamus  in  Mysia,  ix.  237  seq. ;  takw  hn 
second  farewdl  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  tf. 
240 ;  and  the  Cyreian  army  under  the 
Lacedemonians,  ix.  241,  289,  432,  456; 
banishment  of,  by  the  Athenians,  ix-  Wi, 
242  n. ;  at  ^kiUus,  ix.  243  seq. ;  la^  ^ 
of,  ix.  245 ;  and  Ddnarchus,  ix.  246  a  2J 
on  the  conduct  of  SparU  between  bx. 
387-379,  X.  106 ;  partiaUty  of,  to  Spsrtt 
in  his  HeUenica,  x.  315  n ;  on  the  resultt 
of  the  baUle  of  Mantinea,  x.  482. 
Xerxes f  chosen  as  successor  to  Darius,  ▼.  *; 
instigated  to  the  invasion  of  ^'**^;.J[llJ 
resolves  to  invade  Greece,  v.  6 ;  dcliperi- 
tion  and  dreams  of,  respecting  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece,  v.  9  te^. ;  vast  preparttions 
of,  for  the  invasion  of  Greece,  v.  lo  ^.J 
march  of,  to  Sardis,  and  ooUection  of  h« 
forces  there,  v.  18 ;  throvrs  two  bndgrt 
across  the  Hellespont,  v.  19 ;  'W'*!^ 
on  the  destruction  of  his  bridges  acro» 
the  Hellespont,    ▼.  21 ;   puniriinie»*  « 
the  Hellespont  by,  ▼.  21  seq.i  »«»*' 
bridges  of|  OTcr  the  HeUespoati  t.  24  m** 
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thip-ctnal  of,  acroM  the  isthmiiB  of  Mount 
Atbot,  y.  31  Mf . ;  bridges  of,  tcrom  the 
Strymdn,  t.  55  ;    demands  of,  sent  to 
Greece  before  his  invision,  ▼.  35,  78 ;  and 
the  mare  ipi^nch  brought  forth  a  hare,  y. 
85  n. ;  march  of,  from  Sardis,  y.  36 ;  and 
Py^ns,  the  Phrygian,  y.  38 ;  march  of, 
to  Abydos,  y.  40 ;  respect  shown  to  Ilinm 
by,  y.  40 ;  crossing  of  the  Hellespont  by, 
y.  41  §eq.i  mardi  of,  to  Doriskus,  y.  43 ; 
reyiew  and  muster  of  the  forces  of,  at 
Doridms,  y.  44,  55;  numbering  of  the 
army  of,  at  Doriskus,  y.  47 ;  number  of 
the  army  of,  y.  48  ieg, ;  conyersations  of, 
with  Demaratus,  y.  55, 118, 131 ;  march 
of,  from  Doriskus  along  Thrace,  y.  56  ieg,; 
crosses  the  Strymdn  and  marches  to  Akan- 
thus,  y.  58 ;  march  of,  to  Therma,  y.  60 ; 
fryourable  prospects  of,  on  reaching  the 
boumdary  of  HelhM,  y.  60;  preparations 
of,  known  beforehand  in  Greece,  y.  77 ; 
heralds  o^  obtain  submission  from  many 
Grecian  cities,  y.  78 ;  alarm  and  mistrust 
in  Greece  on  the  inyasion  of,  y.  80 ;  un- 
ynllingness  or  inability  of  nordiem  Greeks 
to  resist,  y.  87 ;  inability  of  Gelon  to  join 
in  retis^ng  the  inyasion  of,  y.  91;  the 
Thessidians  and  the  inyasion  of,  y.  92; 
Grecian   army   sent   to    defend   Tempd 
against,  y.  92;  abandonment  of  the  de- 
fSmce  of  Tempd  against,  y.  93  teg, ;  sub- 
mission of  northern  Greeks  to,  after  the 
retreat  from  T^npd,  y.  95;  engagement 
of  confodeiate  Greeks  against  such  as 
joined,  y.  97 ;  first  encounter  of  the  fleet 
of,  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  y.  109;  moye- 
ments  of,  from  Therma  to  Thermopylae,  y. 
112;  moyements  of  the  fleet  of,  from 
Therma  to  Thermopybe,  y.  113  «.  2;  de- 
struction of  the  fleet  of,  by  storm  at  Mag- 
nesia, y.  114  ieg. ;  dday  of,  with  his  land 
force  near  Trachis,  y.  117  aey.;  impres- 
sions of,  about  the  defenders  at  Thermo- 
pyl«,  y.  118;   at   Thermopybe,   doubts 
about  the  motiyes  ascribed  by  Herodotus 
to,  y.  119;  the  mountain-path  ayoiding 
Tbermopylie  reyealed  to,  y.  121 ;  impres- 
sions of,  after  the  combat  with  Leonidas, 
y.  131 ;  Demaratus's  adyice  to,  after  the 
death  of  T<eonidas,  y.  131;  manoeuyres 
ascribed  to,  respecting  the  dead  at  Ther- 
mopylse,  y.  141 ;  losses  of,  repaired  after 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  y.  144 ;  aban- 
donment of  Attica  on  tiie  approach  of,  y. 
148  teg. ;  occupation  of  Attica  and  Athens 
by,  y.  154 ;  conyersation  of,  with  Arca- 
dians, on  the  Olympic  games,  y.  155; 
detachment  of,  against  Delphi,  y.  156; 
capture  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  by,  y. 
158  90g. ;  number  of  the  fleet  of,  at  Salamis, 
y.  162  n. ;  reyiews  his  fleet  at  Phaldrum, 


and  calls  a  council  of  war,  y.  163 ;  reso- 
lution of,  to  fight  at  Salamis,  y.  164 ; 
Themistoklte's  message  to,  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  y.  173;  surrounds  the  Greeks 
at  Salamis,  y.  174  a«g.;  and  the  fleets  at 
Salamis,  position  of,  y.  1 79 ;  story  of  three 
nephews  of,  at  Salamis,  y.  180  n. ;  fears  of, 
after  the  battie  of  Salamis,  y.  187 ;  resoWes 
to  go  back  to  Asia  after  the  battie  of  Sala- 
mis, y.  188  $eg.;  sends  his  fleet  to  Asia 
after  the  battie  of  Salamis,  y.  188 ;  Mar- 
donius's  proposal  to,  after  the  battie  of 
Salamis,  y.  189;  Themistokl6s's  message 
to,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  y.  190; 
retreating  march  of,  to  the  Hellespont,  y. 
193  9eq, ;  and  Artaykt^  y.  272 ;  causes 
of  the  repulse  of,  from  Greece,  y.  325 ; 
comparison  between  the  inyasion  of,  and 
that  of  Alexander,  y.  326 ;  death  of,  ix.  3. 
Xutkui,  L 136  teg.,  142 ;  and  Kreusa,  L  272. 

Z. 

Zab,  the  Cfreat,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 
ix.  92  teg, ;  crossed  by  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  119. 

Zegreus,  L  25,  26  it. 

ZtOtynikut,  iiL  551 ;  Timotheus  at,  x.  192 ; 
forces  <^  Dion  mustered  at,  xi  116, 121 ; 
Dion's  yoyage  from,  to  Herakleia,  xL  122* 

Zaleuhtt,  iiL  511. 

ZaImosiSt  i.  601. 

ZankU,  iiL  489;  fate  of,  y.  285 ««9. 

ZortaqMi,  Alexander  at,  xiL  279. 

Z&ot,  L  10. 

Zeno  qfElea,  yiiL  466,  469,  470. 

Ztpkjfm»t  L  8. 

Zith  and  Kalais,  i.  273. 

ZetkMt  and  Amphidn,  Homeric  legend  of,  L 
349,  350,  358  ieg, 

Zengitm^  iiL  159 ;  Boeckh's  opinion  on  the 
pecuniary  qualification  of,  iii.  160  «. 

ZsM,  L  3,  8,  10  ieg,t  17;  Homeric,  L  17; 
account  of,  in  the  Orphic  Theogony,  L 
24 ;  mythical  character,  names,  and  func- 
tions, L  83  ieg,\  origin  of  the  numerous 
mythes  of,  L  84 ;  and  Prom^eus,  i.  85, 
103;  and  Danad,  L  123 ;  and  Alkmtoft,  L 
127;  and  iEgina,  L  252;  and  Eur6pa,  L 
350 ;  and  Ganymdd^  L  387 ;  in  tiie  fourth 
book  of  the  Iliad  difllerent  from  Zens  in  the 
first  and  eighth,  iL  254;  fluctuation  of 
Greek  opinion  on  the  supremacy  of,  iy. 
264  fi. 

Zeui  Amman,  Alexander's  yirit  to  the  oracle 
of,  xiL  200. 

Zeu$  Ltgfkjfstiot,  I  \7l, 

Zeut  Lykma,  i.  239. 

Zeut  MeiUekioa,  Xenophon's  sacrifice  to,  ix. 
235  teg. 

Zopifrmt,  iy.  311. 
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